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THE  MASSACHUSETTS   SOCIETY    OF    SONS    OF 
THE    REVOLUTION. 

By  Walter  Gilman  Page. 


IT  was  in  grateful  memory  of  the 
founders  of  the  republic  and  in 
sympathy  with  the  revival  of  inter- 
est in  our  country's  history  marking 
the  period  of  the  centennial  of  our  in- 
dependence, that  the  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution  was  formed. 
Instituted  on  the  birthday  of  Wash- 
ington, February  22,  1876, — the  orig- 
inal roll  of  membership  being  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society, — the  association 
took  fuller  and  firmer  shape  on  the 
centennial  celebration  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  formal  evacuation  of  New 
York    by    the    British,    December    3, 

1883.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  soci- 
ety of  the  state  of  New  York,  May  3, 

1884.  Numbers  were  attracted  to  an 
organization  so  patriotic  in  its  object 
and  rapidly  becoming  so  popular ; 
and,  with  added  numbers,  there  arose 
in  the  minds  of  many  descendants  of 
Revolutionary  sires  outside  of  the 
state  of  New  York  the  wish  to  share 
in  this  patriotic  purpose  of  honoring 
our  fathers'  memory. 

Pennsylvania  was  the  first  to  organ- 
ize a  state  society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution,  independent  of  the  parent 
society  of  New  York.  The  District  of 
Columbia  followed ;  Iowa,  New  Jersey 
and  Geogia  successively  organized  so- 
cieties! and  these  six  state  societies 


united  in  a  general  or  national  organ- 
ization, in  March,  1890. 

On  the  evening  of  October  1,  1891, 
in  response  to  a  call  for  organization 
issued  September  23,  some  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  gentlemen  met  in  the 
anteroom  of  Faneuil  Hall  and  formed 
a  Society  of  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
electing  the  following  list  of  officers: 
William  Leverett  Chase,  president; 
Hazard  Stevens,  vice-president ;  Frank 
Harrison  Briggs,  treasurer ;  Henry 
Dexter  Warren,  secretary ;  Walter 
Kendall  Watkins,  registrar ;  Francis 
Ellingwood  Abbot,  historian ;  and 
Eben  Norton  Horsford,  Andrew 
Robeson,  William  Curtis  Capell, 
Theodore  Harold  Clapp,  Arthur  Hen- 
ry Dutton,  Gilbert  Hodges,  Charles 
Howard  Bailey,  Jr.,  Walter  Gilman 
Page  and  Winthrop  Wetherbee,  as  a 
board  of  managers. 

On  October  9,  1891,  a  charter  was 
granted  the  society  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth.  October  24 
the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  man- 
agers was  held,  and  it  was  at  once 
decided  that  immediate  action  should 
be  taken  towards  fulfilling  the  re- 
quirements of  the  constitution  of  the 
society,  which  were  "to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  men  who,  in  the  mili- 
tary,  naval   and   civil   service   of  the 
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colonics  and  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, by  their  acts  or  counsel 
achieved  the  independence  of  the 
country  ;  to  inspire  the  members  of 
the  society  with  the  patriotic  spirit  of 
their  forefathers  ;  and  to  promote  the 
feeling  of  friendship  among  them." 

A  committee  of  three  was  ap- 
pointed as  the  "tablet  committee," 
whose  duty  should  be  to  select  sites 
of  important  events  connected  with 
our  Revolutionary  history,  and  to 
commemorate  them  with  tablets  de- 
scriptive of  these  events.  The  com- 
mittee proceeded  immediately  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the 
board ;  and  the  first  site  selected 
for  commemoration  was  the  Green 
Dragon  Tavern,  which  stood  on 
Union  Street,  not  far  from  Hanover. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Lodge 
of  St.  Andrew,  the  present  owners  of 
the  property,  a  suitable  place  for  the 
reception  of  the  tablet  was  provided  in 
the  front  wall  of  a  building  then  in 
process  of  erection  upon  the  site,  as 
nearly  as  this  can  be  determined,  of 
the  Green  Dragon  Tavern.     The  tab- 


let wras  unveiled  without  formality  on 
August  19,  and  placed  in  the  keeping 
of  St.  Andrew's  Lodge. 

Towering  lone  and  grim  at  the 
summit  of  a  solitary  hill,  its  peculiar 
shape  and  time-worn  walls  making  it 
a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  land- 
scape, the  Old  Powder  House  at 
Somerville  has  always  been  an  object 
of  curiosity  to  the  visiting  stranger ; 
but  while  its  form  was  so  familiar  to 
the  public,  its  true  history  was  not  as 
well  known.  The  Powder  House,  or 
old  mill,  has  few  rivals  in  the  country 
in  historical  interest.  The  exact  date 
when  it  was  built  is  not  known.  It 
wTas  originally  a  gristmill  and  was 
undoubtedly  built  several  years  pre- 
vious to  1720,  and  for  some  time  after 
that  it  continued  to  grind  the  corn  for 
the  neighboring  farmers.  After  va- 
ried experience  as  a  powder  house,  it 
came  in  1836  into  the  possession  of 
Nathan  Tufts,  in  whose  family  it  re- 
mained until  turned  over  to  the  city 
of  Somerville  in  1892.  This  old  relic 
of  bygone  days  is  about  thirty  feet 
high,  with  a  diameter  of  fifteen  feet  at 
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the  base.  Its  walls,  which 
are  of  bluestone,  prob- 
ably quarried  on  the  hill- 
side, are  two  feet  thick. 
Within,  the  structure  for- 
merly had  three  lofts, 
supported  by  heavy 
beams.  These  have  been 
removed,  and  the  interior 
is  entirely  empty.  Orig- 
inally it  had  but  one  en- 
trance, that  on  the  south- 
west side.  A  narrow 
porch  of  brick  stood  over 
the  door  at  one  time,  but 
this  has  fallen  down,  and 
most  of  the  bricks  have 
been  removed.  It  now 
bears  upon  its  northerly 
side  a  bronze  tablet, 
measuring  thirty  by 
forty-two  inches,  pre- 
sented to  the  city  of 
Somerville  on  November 
21,  1892,  and  accepted  by 
the  city  government,  De- 
cember 14,  1892,  by  the 
passage  of  the  following 
order: 


fe  ItiUB  OLli  WLL  * 

LHiWWHl  lUlUSLL. 
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"Ordered,  that  the  bronze 
memorial  tablet  recently 
placed  upon  the  Old  Powder  House, 
and  presented  to  the  city  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Society  of  Sons  of  the  Rev- 
olution, by  its  letter  of  presentation  re- 
ceived this  day,  be  and  hereby  is  accepted 
by  the  City  Council  for  and  in  behalf  of  the 
city,  with  a  hearty  concurrence  in  the 
sentiment  expressed  by  the  society  in  its 
letter  of  presentation,  that  'the  tablet  may 
serve  to  remind  the  present  generation, 
and  the  generations  which  shall  follow,  of 
the  patriotic  deeds  of  our  heroic  fore- 
fathers.' " 

The  society  observed  the  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-first  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Washington  by  holding  a 
commemorative  service  in  King's 
Chapel,  February  22,  1893.  The 
scholarly  oration  by  Francis  Elling- 
wood  Abbot,  historian  of  the  society, 
had  for  its  theme  "The  Boston  Tea 
Party."  * 

The 'printing  of  the  Revolutionary 

*This  address,  fully  illustrated,  was  published  in  the 
New  England  Magazine  for  June,  1893. 


records  in  the  office  of  the  secretary 
of  state  engaged  the  active  interest  of 
a  committee  appointed  by  the  board 
of  managers. 

On  Tuesday,  April  4,  1893,  a  public 
meeting  was  held  at  Chickering  Hall, 
called  by  a  committee  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Revolution,  to  take  action  regard- 
ing the  protection  of  all  public  parks 
in  Massachusetts,  including  Boston 
Common  in  particular,  against  attack 
by  interested  parties  representing 
syndicates  or  corporations.  This 
meeting,  over  which  the  late  Colonel 
Henry  Lee  presided,  was  composed 
of  many  of  Boston's  distinguished  cit- 
izens, and  made  a  spirited  and  effec- 
tive protest,  which,  for  that  time  at 
least,  preserved  the  integrity  of  the 
Common  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
people. 

The  same  year  the  society  placed 
two  bronze  tablets,  one  to  mark  the 
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site  of  the  home  of  Samuel  Adams,  on 
the  corner  of  Winter  Street  and  Win- 
ter Place,  and  the  other,  the  finest 
tablet  yet  placed  in  Boston,  to  com- 
memorate the  destruction  of  the  tea, 
December  16,  1773. 

The  home  of  Samuel  Adams  was  a 
three-story  wooden  house  fronting  on 
the  street,  with  an  L,  and  in  the  rear 
a  garden.  A  substantial  looking 
building,  built  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century  and  originally  painted  yellow, 
in  its  later  days  it  had  taken  on  a 
dingy  and  weather-beaten  appearance. 
Its    front    door,    ornamented    with    a 


Street  had  formerly  been  known  as 
Blott's  Lane  and  Bannister's  Lane ; 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  the 
houses  on  the  same  side  of  the  street 
were  of  a  similar  style  to  that  of  Mr. 
Adams,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
small  shops,  one  of  which,  a  barber's, 
stood  next  to  Mr.  Adams's  residence 
and  between  it  and  Tremont  Street. 
On  pleasant  days,  in  his  declining 
years,  Mr.  Adams's  erect  figure,  a  lit- 
tle above  the  medium  height,  in  tie 
wig,  cocked  hat,  buckled  shoes,  knee 
breeches  and  red  cloak,  would  be  seen 
in  front  of  his  domicile. 


.-« 
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brass  knocker,  was  surmounted  over 
its  arched  entrance  by  a  bow  window. 
A  single  step  admitted  to  the  broad 
entry,  from  which  heavily  capped 
banisters  led  to  the  upper  stories.  On 
the  ground  floor,  with  their  windows 
descending  to  within  two  feet  of  the 
ground,  were  parlors,  one  of  which 
was  used  as  a  library  by  Mr.  Adams. 
The  parlor  was  spacious,  having  a 
large  fireplace,  with  its  huge  brass 
andirons  and  its  surrounding  of  blue 
tiles.  On  the  walls  were  paintings  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams  and  pictures  of 
prominent  Americans.  The  thorough- 
fare which  is  now  known  as  Winter 


The  Tea  Party  tablet  was  unveiled 
on  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth  an- 
niversary of  the  deed  of  which  it 
marks  the  site,  at  the  corner  of  Pearl 
Street  and  Atlantic  Avenue.  The  in- 
scriptions for  tablets  placed  up  to  this 
time  were  written  by  Francis  Elling- 
wood  Abbot,  Ph.  D.,  historian  of  the 
society. 

On  February  22,  1894,  in  the  Old 
South  Meeting-house,  fine  framed 
photogravures  of  Gilbert  Stuart's  por- 
trait of  Washington,  known  as  the 
Athenaeum  portrait,  were  presented  to 
the  school  children  of  Boston,  in  be- 
half of  the  society,  by  Rev.  Edward 
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Everett  Hale.  Every  public  school 
building  in  the  city  received  a  copy  of 
this  portrait ;  and  the  society  con- 
tinues the  work  from  time  to  time,  as 
new  buildings  are  completed  and  oc- 
cupied. Over  eleven  hundred  dollars 
was  spent  in  this  way ;  and  the 
hearty  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
teachers,  pupils  and  public  of  a  fine 
example  thus  set  for  all  our  cities 
made  it  one  of  the  most  popular 
acts  in  the  history  of  the  society. 
To  assist  in  the  making  of  patriotic 
citizens  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
of  all  the  obligations  incumbent 
upon  a  public-spirited  organization. 
On  March  15,  1895,  the  society 
held  a  public  meeting  in  the  Old 
South  Meeting-house,  on  which 
occasion  Mr.  Edward  W.  Mc- 
Glenen  delivered  his  lecture  on 
"Paul  Revere  and  the  Nineteenth 
of  April,"  illustrated  by  numerous 
stereopticon  views.  On  March  28, 
1895,  4the  city  government  was 
petitioned  to  pass  an  ordinance  that 
the  flags  belonging  to  the  city  of 
Boston   should  be   displayed   upon 


the  public  buildings  and  grounds 
annually  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
June,  this  being  the  anniversary  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  as  the  national  ensign  oi 
the  United  States.  This  ordinance 
was  passed  and  approved  by 
Mayor  Curtis,  December  30, 
1895;  but  an  order  was  passed  by 
the  city  government  at  its  meeting 
in  March,  pending  a  report  from 
the  committee  on  ordinances,  that 
the  flag  should  be  displayed  June 
14,  1895,  which  was  done,  this  be- 
ing the  first  official  recognition  in 
Boston  of  the  birthday  of  our  na- 
tional emblem.  Special  exercises 
were  also  held  in  all  the  schools  of 
the  city,  while  the  press  gave  its 
enthusiastic  support  by  calling 
public  attention  to  the  anniver- 
sary. On  January  20,  1896,  the 
board  of  managers  in  behalf  of  the 
society  sent  a  petition  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Massachusetts  in 
Congress,  to  use  their  efforts  to 
adopt  a  bill  preventing  the  use  of  the 
national  ensign  as  an  advertising  me- 
dium. 

April  2,  T898,  a  tablet  was  placed 
on  the  facade  of  the  American  House, 
on  Hanover  Street,  Boston,  to  mark 
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the  site  of  the  home  of  General  Joseph 
Warren.  The  tablet  measures  twenty- 
four  by  thirty-six  inches,  and  the  in- 
scription for  it  was  written  by  Dr. 
Samuel  A.  Green,  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
Warren  lived  here  from  1770  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  at  Bunker  Hill. 

On  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
third  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington, that  "glorious  morning  for 
America,"  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution 
gathered  about  the  tomb  of  Samuel 
Adams  in  the  old  Granary  Burying 
Ground.  For  ninety-five  years  the 
spot  where  the  mortal  remains  of 
Samuel  Adams  were  laid  away  had 
been  unmarked,  and  almost  unknown, 
at  least  to  a  large  proportion  of  the 
citizens  of  Boston.  On  March  26, 
1898,  by  order  of  the  trustees  of  the 
cemetery  department  of  the  city,  the 
tomb  was  opened  for  purposes  of 
identification,  though  it  was  well 
known  that  Samuel  Adams  was  buried 
in  the  Checkley  tomb,  the  property  of 
his  wife.  It  was  necessary  to  remove 
the  earth  to  about  the  depth  of  three 
feet  before  the  two  stone  slabs  which 
lay  across  the  short  flight  of  steps 
leading  down  into  the  mouth  of  the 
tomb  could  be  reached.  The  tomb 
was  found  to  be  in  excellent  condition, 
perfectly  intact,  constructed  solidly  of 


brick  throughout, 
the  roof  being 
slightly  curved. 
Every  indication 
furnished  satisfac- 
tory evidence,  and 
left  no  doubts,  if 
any  existed,  that 
the  great  organ- 
izer of  the  Revo- 
lution was  laid  to 
rest  in  the  Check- 
ley  tomb.  Samuel 
Adams  Wells, 
grandson  of  Sam- 
uel Adams,  made 
the  following 
memorandum, 
which  appears  in 
the  appendix  of  a 
volume  of  poems  by  John  Witt  Ran- 
dall,* great-grandson  of  Adams: 

"Samuel  Adams  was  buried  in  the  Check- 
ley  tomb,  which  adjoins  the  westerly  side- 
walk of  Tremont  Street  in  Boston.  His 
bones  were  gathered  into  a  box  by  his 
grandson  and  deposited  in  a  corner  of  the 
vault.  "Teste,  S.  A.  WELLS." 

The  rugged  granite  boulder  with 
its  tablet  of  bronze  is  in  perfect  keep- 
ing with  the  ancient  character  of  the 
old  burying  ground,  in  which  it  has 
found  a  permanent  abiding  place. 
No  other  form  of  memorial  would 
have  been  so  appropriate,  and  the  se- 
lection was  a  happy  one,  typifying  as 
it  so  well  does  the  bold  and  firm 
nature  of  the  man  whose  illustrious 
memory  it  guards.  Placed  at  the 
head  of  the  flight  of  steps  leading 
down  to  the  entrance  of  the  tomb,  it 
was  unveiled  with  simple  but  impress- 
ive speech,  and  presented  to  the  city 
which  Samuel  Adams  loved  so  well. 

In  the  same  line  of  tombs,  but  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  entrance  to 
the  old  Granary  and  equally  distant 
from  it,  interred  in  the  Longley 
tomb,  repose  the  remains  of  the  fiery 
orator  and  ardent  patriot,  James  Otis. 
The  proofs  of  this  fact  are  so  interest- 
ing   in    themselves    that    perhaps    no 

♦"Consolations  of  Solitude,"  by  John  Witt  Randall, 
Boston,  1856,  page  253. 
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apology  is  needed  for  recording  them 
in  this  connection  at  some  length. 
That  the  location  of  the  burial  place 
of  James  Otis,  one  of  the  great  leaders 
in  the  Revolution,  should  have  been 
forgotten  for  over  half  a  century, 
seems  almost  incredible ;  but  many 
circumstances  tended  to  veil  it  from 
public  knowledge.  For  many  years 
queries  have  appeared  in  the  daily 
press  and  historical  publications  ask- 
ing for  information  on  the  subject. 
Conjectures  were  made  that  he  was 
buried  at  West  Barnstable,  where  he 
was  born,  while  many  have  believed 
that  he  was  buried  at  Andover,  where 
he  was  killed  by  lightning ;  and  this 
latter  supposition  was  strengthened 
by  the  fact  of  his  request  shortly  be- 
fore his  death  to  be  buried  on  a  knoll 
directly  in  the  rear  of  Mr.  Osgood's 
house  at  Andover.  Local  historians 
had  looked  in  vain  for  any  clew  that 
would  lead  to  solution  of  the  mystery. 
But  by  collating  probate  records, 
family  history  gathered  from  various 
sources,  and  the  traditions  of  one 
family  connected  with  the  Cunning- 
ham family,  of  the  generation  con- 
temporary with  James  Otis,  the  tomb 


in  which  were  interred  the  remains  of 
the  Hon.  James  Otis,  the  distin- 
guished patriot  of  the  Revolution,  was 
finally  discovered.  Thomas  Bridg- 
man,  who  wrote  a  book  of  epitaphs  of 
the  Granary  Burying  Ground,  does 
not  mention  the  name  of  Otis.  The 
bronze  tablets  on  the  iron  gates  do 
not  record  the  fact  that  James  Otis  is 
buried  within  the  grounds.  But  our 
records  are  conclusive  that  James  Otis 
was  buried  in  that  burying  ground 
after  his  remains  were  brought  from 
Andover  to  his  dwelling-  in  Boston, 
and  the  funeral  cortege  that  marched 
from  the  house  to  the  ground  was  one 
of  the  largest  ever  beheld  in  Boston. 
In  the  records  of  St.  John's  Masonic 
Lodge  of  Boston  is  recorded  the  fact 
that  James  Otis  was  made  a  Mason  in 
the  year  1752,  and  was  a  member  of 
that  lodge.  This  lodge  escorted  his 
remains  to  the  tomb.  The  news- 
papers published  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Otis's  death  and  funeral  furnish  but 
meagre  accounts.  The  Boston  Gazette 
or  Country  Journal  under  date  of  Bos- 
ton, May  26,  1783,  says: 

"We  hear  from  Andover  that  last  Friday 
Evening  the  House  of  Mr.   Isaac  Osgood 
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was  set  on  tiro  and  much  shattered  by 
Lightning,  by  which  the  Hon.  James  Otis, 
Esq..  oi  this  Town,  leaning  upon  his  Cane 
at  the  front  Door,  was  instantly  killed. 
Several  Persons  were  in  the  House  at  the 
Time,  some  of  whom  were  violently 
affected  by  the  shock,  but.  immediately  re- 
covering, ran  to  Mr.  Otis'  Support;  but  he 
had  expired  without  a  groan.  The  Friends 
and  Acquaintances  of  the  Deceased  are  in- 
formed his  Funeral  is  to  be  To-Morrow 
from  his  House  near  the  County  Court 
House.  Freemasons  are  to  precede  the 
Corps." 

The  Massachusetts  Spy,  under  date 
of  May  29.  1783,  contains  almost  ex- 
actly the  same  account  as  above,  with 
the  following  addition:' 

'"His  remains  were  honourably  interred 
last  Tuesday  afternoon,  preceded  by  the 
honourable  fraternity  of  free  and  accepted 
masons,  and  followed  by  a  long  train  of 
respectable  friends." 

Mr.  Otis's  room  in  the  Osgood 
house  at  Andover  was  on  the  left  side 
of  the  front  door ;  and  at  his  death  he 
was  standing  in  the  doorway  of  the 
room  to  the  right, 
struck    the    chimney 


The    lightning 
and    followed    a 


rafter  of  the  roof,  which  rested  on  one 
of  the  timbers  to  which  the  doorpost 
was  attached.  The  casing  of  the  door 
was  split  and  the  nails  torn  out.  Mr. 
Otis's  family  were  notified  as  soon  as 
possible  of  the  sudden  death  of  Mr. 
Otis,  and  Samuel  Allyne  Otis,  the 
youngest  brother  of  Mr.  Otis,  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  Andover  and 
brought  his  remains  to  Boston. 

Colonel  Joseph  May,  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Boston,  for  many  years,  a 
member  of  the  King's  Chapel  congre- 
gation, who  died  in  Boston  in  1841, 
and  to  whose  memory  a  marble  tablet 
was  placed  on  the  wall  of  King's 
Chapel,  was  well  versed  in  the  history 
of  Boston.  He  came  to  breakfast 
after  his  usual  morning  walk,  and  said 
to  the  family:  "T  have  seen  something 
wonderfully  interesting  this  morning. 
As  I  passed  the  old  Granary  Bury- 
ing Ground,  I  saw  that  the  tomb  was 
open  in  which  I  knew  were  the  re- 
mains of  James  Otis,  and  with  the 
help  of  the  sexton  I  opened  the  lid  of 
Otis's  coffin, — and  behold!  the  coffin 
was  full   of  the  fibrous   roots   of  the 
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elm,  especially  thick  and  matted  about 
the  skull ;  and,  going  out,  I  looked  up 
at  the  noble  elm, — and  there,  in  trans- 
figured glory,  was  all  that  was  mate- 
rial of  James  Otis."  The  elm  re- 
ferred to  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
gigantic  Paddock  elms,  which  for- 
merly stood  on  the  Tremont  Street 
sidewalk  in  front  of  the  burying 
ground.  It  is  known  that  the  roots  of 
these  trees  were  cut  away  from  under 
the  row  of  tombs  on  the  front  of  the 
burying  ground,  having  penetrated  the 
flooring  of  the  tombs.  This  work  was 
done  in  order  to  lay  the  large  granite 
wall,   in    front    of 


on  the  tomb  with 
his   father  in   the 
year   1770,  being 
but  ten  years  old, 
a  n  d       witnessed 
the      interment. 
He     noted     that 
the  tomb  was  but 
a  few  feet  from  a 
larch     tree.       In 
1835,    when    the 
city    government 
proposed  to  erect 
a     monument    to 
their      memory, 
Mr.   May  guided 
the  committee  to 
this     tomb,     and 
the  remains  were 
identified    as   the 
victims  of  the  con- 
flict on  State  St. 
The  remains  of  James  Otis  were  in- 
terred in  the  Nathaniel  Cunningham, 
Sr.,  tomb,  numbered  40  on  the  Tre- 
mont Street    front    of    the    Granary 
Burying   Ground,   between  the   Park 
Street  Church  front  and  the  gate  of 
the  burying  ground.     This  tomb  was 
built  by  Nathaniel  Cunningham,  Sr., 
a    wealthy    merchant   of    Boston,   in 
1726     (Boston    records).       Nathaniel 
Cunningham,   Sr.,   his   mother,    Ruth 
Cunningham,  his  son,  Nathaniel  Cun- 
ningham, Jr.,  the   Hon.   James   Otis, 
Ruth    (Cunningham)    Otis,    wife    of 
James  Otis  and  daughter  of  Nathaniel 


the  tombs,  on 
which  the  iron 
fence  was  placed. 
It  may  be  stated 
that  Colonel 
Joseph  May  was 
the  only  person 
living  in  1835  who 
was  able  to  iden- 
tify  the  spot 
where  the  victims 
of  the  massacre  on 
State  Street  were 
buried  in  the 
Granary  Burying 
Ground.   He  stood 
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Cunningham,  Sr.,  and  a  number  of 
others  of  this  family  are  buried  in  this 
tomb.  The  slate  slab  on  the  tomb 
bears  the  inscription  only  of  George 
Longley,  1809.  The  absence  of  the 
names  of  Cunningham  and  Otis  from 
the  tomb  slab,  together  with  the  early 
death  of  Mr.  Otis's  family,  caused  the 
identification  of  this  tomb  with  the 
name  of  Otis  to  be  obscured.  The 
tomb,  after  the  death  of  Nathaniel 
Cunningham,  Sr.,  was  held  by  Ruth, 
Sarah  and  Nathaniel  Cunningham, 
Jr.  Nathaniel  Cunningham,  Jr.,  dy- 
ing soon  after  his  father,  left  the  two 
daughters,  his  sisters,  Ruth  and 
Sarah,  heirs  of  the  tomb.  Ruth 
married  James  Otis,  and,  as  her  hus- 
band never  owned  a  tomb,  caused  his 
remains  to  be  placed  in  this  tomb,  of 
which  she  was  part  owner  and  which 
'contained  the  remains  of  her  an- 
cestors. 

Besides  the  heirship  to  the  Cun- 
ningham tomb  by  the  James  Otis 
family,  traditions  have  been  handed 
down  by  well-known  families  that 
James  Otis's  remains  were  buried  in 
the  Cunningham  tomb.  In  the  items 
of  expense  in  settling  the  estate  of 
James  Otis  appears  a  charge  made  by 


his  brother,  Samuel  Allyne  Otis:  ex- 
penses to  Andover,  £5.8;  also  the 
bill  for  the  coffin,  £  12.6. 

On  July  15,  1898,  the  anniversary 
of  the  storming  of  Stony  Point  by  An- 
thony Wayne,  a  boulder  and  tablet  in 
memory  of  Otis,  similar  to  the  memo- 
rial already  dedicated  to  the  memory 
Of  Samuel  Adams,  was  unveiled  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  gathering  and  pre- 
sented by  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution 
to  Mayor  Ouincy,  who  accepted  the 
gift  in  behalf  of  the  city.  These  two 
simple  monuments  shall  bear  witness 
to  generations  yet  unborn,  that  the 
descendants  of  the  men  who  stood  be- 
hind Adams  and  Otis,  perhaps  tardily, 
yet  worthily  honored  their  memories. 
The  inscriptions  for  the  Adams  and 
Otis  tablets  were  written  by  Dr.  Sam- 
uel A.  Green. 

September  17,  1898,  was  a  per- 
fect day ;  and  on  the  morning  of 
that  day  the  members  of  the  soci- 
ety with  invited  guests  took  the 
train  for  Rutland,  Massachusetts, 
the  home  of  General  Rufus  Put- 
nam, the  founder  of  Ohio.  It  was 
in  every  sense  a  "field  day,"  made 
memorable  by  the  brilliant  oration  of 
Senator  Hoar  on  the  life  and  services 
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of  General  Putnam,  and  the  unveiling 
of  a  large  and  handsome  bronze  tab- 
let, placed  upon  the  old  Putnam 
home,  a  lasting  tribute  to  an  honora- 
ble and  historic  career.  The  oration 
was  given  in  the  old  Congregational 
Church  before  a  large  and  deeply  in- 
terested audience.  In  beginning  his 
oration  Senator  Hoar  said:  "This  so- 
ciety does  well  to  mark  with  visible 
and  enduring  tablets  the  spots  where 
great  deeds  have  been  performed  or 
great  men  have  been  born  or  dwelt." 
His  apostrophe  to  Putnam  was  par- 
ticularly thrilling:  "Bootblack  and 
blacksmith's  assistant  at  Sutton ;  mill- 
wright's apprentice  at  Brookfield ; 
town  constable  at  Rutland ;  friend  of 
Washington ;  deliverer  under  Wash- 
ington of  Massachusetts  from 
the  foreign  invader;  builder 
of  our  stronghold  and  citadel 
of  West  Point ;  engineer  of  the 
great  constitutional  fortress  of 
American  liberty ;  faithful 
over  a  few  things,  ruler  over 
many  things — we  come  to-day 
to  yourdwellingastoashrine." 
In  the  spring  of  1898  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution 
named  a  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  coop- 
eration of  other  patriotic  so- 
cieties in  the  proposed  adorn- 
ment of  the  classrooms  of  the 
new  schoolhouse  named,  in 
honor  of  Paul  Revere,  the 
"Paul  Revere  School,"  sit- 
uated in  the  North  End  of 
Boston  on  Prince  Street.  In 
response  to  a  circular  issued 
by  the  committee,  the  so- 
cieties to  whom  it  was  sent 
quickly  and  cordially  re- 
sponded, and  a  joint  com- 
mittee was  formed  to  carry 
out  the  plan  in  detail.  The 
efforts  of  this  committee  re- 
sulted in  the  complete  adorn- 
ment of  four  rooms  and  one 
of  the  corridors,  the  engrav- 
ings and  plaster  casts  selected 
representing  the  men  and 
events  connected  with  the  war 


for  independence.  These  pictures 
were  formally  presented  to  the  city  of 
Boston  on  October  19,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis.  The  exercises  were  of  a 
patriotic  nature,  the  participants 
being  the  pupils  of  the  Hancock 
School  and  the  representatives  of  the 
various  societies.  The  occasion  was 
a  noteworthy  one  in  the  modern  his- 
tory of  the  old  North  End,  for  gath- 
ered in  the  hall  were  the  descendants 
of  the  men  and  women  of  old  Boston, 
who,  in  the  words  of  the  engraved 
tablet  which  was  placed  upon  the  door 
of  the  room  adorned  by  the  Sons  of 
the  Revolution  and  which  expressed 
the  high  purpose  of  their  work,  sought 
"to  inspire  patriotism  and  a  love  for 
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country"    among    the    pupils    of    the 
Paul  Revere  School. 

The  annual  social  gatherings  of  the 
society  on  the  nineteenth  of  April  and 
the  various  meetings  it  has  held  have 
always  been  marked  by  speeches  of  a 
high  order  by  representative  men, 
whose  patriotic  utterances,  free  from 
partisan  influences,  have  contributed 
much  to  form  that  esprit  de  corps  and 
that  ready  response  to  the  calls  of  pa- 


triotism for  which  the  society  is  noted 
and  which  it  has  demonstrated  prac- 
tically in  many  a  field  of  endeavor. 
The  tribute  which  it  annually  pays  to 
the  memory  of  the  country's  honored 
dead  who  labored  in  the  hall  of  the 
Continental  Congress  or  fought  upon 
the  field  of  battle,  by  placing  wreaths 
upon  the  statues  erected  in  commemo- 
ration of  their  services  and  the  graves 
where  their  ashes  repose  in  peace,  is 
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but  illustrative  of  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mates the  patriot  sons  of  patriot  sires. 
The  constant  readiness  to  secure  in 
the  halls  of  legislation  laws  to  protect 
the  flag  from  dishonor,  or  the  erection 
of  public  memorials  to  keep  alive  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people  the  memory 
of  some  patriot,  ever  eager  to  inspire 
all  who  love  their  country  with  the 
"spirit  of  '76,"  the  spirit  of  patriotism, 
devotion,  heroism  and  sacrifice,  pro- 
mulgating practical  patriotism — such 
is  the  mission  of  the  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution. 


"The  only  good  from  such  orders  as  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution,"  said  President 
Chase,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Society  in  1895,  "may  be  the  high- 
est good,  if  we  realize  the  sacred  trust  of 
duties,  a  proud  legacy  committed  to  our 
faithful  keeping,  to  preserve  in  their  purity, 
to  broaden  and  ennoble  by  our  own  self- 
sacrifice  and  transmit  to  those  who  come 
after  us  with  no  spot  or  stain,  unless  it  be 
our  holy  privilege  to  pour  our  blood  upon 
the  altar  of  American  liberty  and  go  to  our 
God  and  our  fathers  with  the  only  crown 
we  revere,  that  of  martyrdom  for  principles 
which  have  dignified  and  elevated  living, 
and  will  shed  eternal  lustre  over  dying  to 
maintain  and  perpetuate." 


WHERE    GRANDSIRE    LIVED. 

By  Florence  Josephine  Boyce. 

TENANTLESwS    stands    the    old    log    house,  save    for  the 
phcebe's  nest, — 
No  sound  of  life  but  the  whir  of  wings  and  the  call  of  the 
feathered  mate ; 
The  pink  wild  rose  has  clambered  up  till  it  meets  the  roof  at  the 
west ; 
And  there  in  the  open  door  is  the  place  where  the  goodwife 
used  to  wait 
When  the  day  was  done  and  the  echoes  told  no  more  of  the 

woodman's  blow ; — 
For  this  was  the  home  where  grandsire  lived  when  he  was  a  lad, 
vou  know. 


There  was  a  fireplace,  grandsire  said,  and  a  crane  where  the  kettle 

hung, 
A  ladder  reaching  up  to  the  loft  that  he  climbed  when  he  went 

to  bed. 
"When  shepherds  watched  their  flocks  by  night,"  was  a  hymn 

that  his  mother  sung 
After  the  chores  were  finished  and  the  evening  prayers  were 

said ; 
And  grandsire  told  of  the  wolves  that  came  so  near  he  could  hear 

them  bark, 
And  the  owls  that  perched  in  the  tops  of  trees  and  hooted  out  in 

the  dark. 
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Back  of  the  cabin  I  saw  to-day  a  little  old  apple  tree, — 

And  grandsire  planted  it  there  himself  when  he  was  a  lad,  you 
know ; 
A  honeysuckle  down  by  the  wall  was  flaunting-  its  flowers  to  me 

Beside  a  spreading  lilac  bush  that  told  of  the  long  ago, 
Till  I  almost  saw  up  the  hillside  path  fresh  steps  in  the  sandy 

loam, 
Where  grandsire  came  at  the  set  of  sun  and  followed  the  bell-cow 
home. 


Empty  the  log  house  stands  to-day,  for  the  years  have  passed 

since  then ; 
The  door  swings  back  and  the  crannying  wind  goes  sighing  in 

heedless  quest ; 
The  ones  who  dwelt  in  the  cabin  home  have  followed  the  paths  of 

men, 
And  no  voice  breaks  on  the  silence  now  but  a  call  from  the 

phcebe's  nest. 
But  a  charm  still  lingers  about  the  place  that  no  other  spot  can 

give  — 
For  dear  to  my  heart  is  the  old  log  house  where  grandsire  used 

to  live. 


AN    ELECTRICAL    FARM. 


By  George  Ethelbert  Walsh. 


HE  rapid  advances  in  the 
application  of  electricity 
as  a  mechanical  power 
has  revolutionized 
many  industries ;  but 
the  effect  upon  agricul- 
ture has  only  been  incidentally 
felt'  until  quite  recently.  When  the 
substitution  of  electricity  for  horses 
as  motive  power  on  street  rail- 
roads became  general  a  few  years 
ago,  the  farmer  experienced  the 
greatest  loss,  for  it  practically  closed 
up  the  most  profitable  market  for  the 
light  horses  he  had  been  'accustomed 
to  breed  for  the  trade ;  but  otherwise 
the  sudden  inauguration  of  the  age  of 
electricity  brought  comparatively  few 
changes  in  the  quiet  life  of  the  farm. 
It  cheapened  the  lighting  of  cities,  in- 
creased the  power  of  machinery, 
abolished  the  horse  cars,  and  per- 
formed a  thousand  and  one  services 
for  the  mechanical  world  at  less  than 
half  the  former  cost ;  and  yet  the 
farmer  plodded  on  as  before,  content 
to  reap  his  harvests  and  sow  his  seed 
without  the  aid  of  this  new  invisible 
force  that  was  creating  such  a  revolu- 
tion all  around  him. 

But  science  has  never  known  any 
limit  to  its  field,  and  it  has  invaded 
the  province  of  the  farmer  with  a  per- 
sistent energy  that  never  acknowl- 
edges defeat'.  It  has  trained  its  corps 
of  professors  and  students  in  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  until  they  have  be- 
come adepts  in  the  science  of  farm- 
ing, and  then,  with  a  blessing  upon 
their  heads,  it  has  bidden  them  go 
forth  intb  the  field  of  practical  hus- 
bandry to  cooperate  with  the  weary 
toilers  of  the  farm.  Science  has 
erected  barriers  in  the  path  of  the 
devastating  armies  of  insect  pests,  and 
told  them  to  go  so  far  and  no  farther ; 
it  has  studied  the  relations  of  the  soil 
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and  water  to  plant  life,  and  laid  bare 
the  secret  processes  of  food  assimila- 
tion and  plant  growth ;  it  has  analyzed 
the  component  parts  of  the  soil  and 
fertilizers,  and  formulated  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  the  farmer ;  it  has 
brought  seeds  from  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth,  and  increased  the 
yield  of  each  acre  tenfold ;  it  has  light- 
ened the  labor  of  all  who  would  listen 
to  its  tale  of  discovery  and  invention, 
and  scattered  broadcast  throughout 
the  land  mechanical  contrivances  to 
help  man  in  his  fight  against  the 
forces  of  nature. 

Young  men  now  go  forth  from  the 
agricultural  colleges  equipped  with  all 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  make 
them  masters  of  the  soil,  and  in  the 
greatest  laboratory  of  nature  they 
study  the  wonderful  problems  of  life, 
growth  and  maturity,  while  they  earn 
their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow.  Under  their  scientific  direc- 
tion the  face  of  the  earth  is  trans- 
formed ;  the  revolution  in  the  trades 
and  industries  of  our  cities  is  a  mere 
bagatelle  in  comparison.  The  farm 
teems  with  life  and  activity  as  of  yore, 
but  behind  it  there  is  a  power  that 
guides,  directs,  measures  and  ana- 
lyzes ;  nothing  is  haphazard,  every- 
thing is  exact.  Primitive  methods  are 
no  longer  tolerated  on  the  farm  of  the 
East  or  West ;  modern  inventions 
have  made  such  conditions  a  pecu- 
niary impossibility. 

But  the  age  of  electricity  is  more 
than  likely  to  create  as  great  changes 
in  ten  years  as  plodding  science  ac- 
complished in  fifty.  With  a  full 
equipment  of  past  knowledge  and  in- 
ventions, the  scientific  farmer  of  to- 
day finds  electricity  brought  to  his 
door  to  open  up  new  fields  that  he 
never  dreamt  of  before  even  in  the 
youthful  days  of  his  most  ardent  am- 
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bition.  Electricity  as  a  generative 
and  motive  force  is  older  than  the 
hills,  but  its  application  to-day  on  the 
farm  is  new,  wonderful  and  mystify- 
ing. It  promises  to  bring  the  agricul- 
tural millennium  nearer  by  two  cen- 
turies ;  it  opens  the  door  to  Elysian 
fields  that  may  attract  our  youth  back 
to  the  farms  of  their  forefathers,  to 
re-create  and  rejuvenate  as  none  ever 
before  prophesied. 

Myriads  of  wonderful  agricultural 
inventions  have  carried  primitive 
farming  from  its  early  conditions  up 
to  a  state  of  progress  and  perfection 
that  worthily  entitles  it  to  the  dignity 
of  a  science ;  but  in  view  of  the  pres- 
ent outlook  these  useful  creations  of 
man's  brain  and  hands  were  merely 
the  preparations  for  the  grand  revolu- 
tion. Without  them  the  application 
of  electricity  to  the  farm  would  be 
delayed  another  quarter  of  a  century. 
They  were  the  first  essential  steps  in 
the  emancipation  of  agriculture  from 
the  ban  of  senseless  ridicule  and  op- 
probrium that  had  been  heaped  upon 
it  by  a  generation  of  scoffers.  While 
the  world  laughed  in  its  ignorance, 
the  farmer  cast  off  the  shackles  that 
had  bound  him  and  emerged  from  the 
darkness  as  the  chief  representative 
of  useful,  practical,  applied  science. 
There  he  stands  to-day  on  his  model 
farm,  hampered  by  inheritances  from 
the  past,  it  is  true,  but  bravely  over- 
coming all  difficulties  and  advancing 
into  the  front  ranks  of  the  world's 
pioneer  leaders. 

The  model  farm  of  the  future  is 
presaged  to-day  in  a  few  isolated  ex- 
amples, for  it  combines  many  old  and 
new  inventions,  and  includes  others 
that  have  barely  been  tested  abso- 
lutely; but  it  is  so  simple  and  practical 
in  its  workings  that  none  can  call  it 
a  fanciful  picture.  Electricity  is  the 
motive  power  and  the  great  secret  of 
the  whole  change.  No  city  has  ever 
been  installed  with  a  more  complete 
electrical  plant  than  the  model  farm. 
Here  the  force  re-creates  and  stimu- 
lates life  as  well  as  drives  the  machin- 
ery and  agricultural  implements.     It 


dominates  every  part  of  the  farm  life, 
and  makes  the  owner  of  the  place  a 
king  among  men.  Old  methods  have 
passed  away  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  and  mute,  obedient  machinery 
does  the  work  that  hired  hands  for- 
merly performed  s6  clumsily.  The 
horse  is  no  longer  a  beast  of  burden ; 
his  entire  absence  on  the  farm  is  the 
most  conspicuous  evidence  that  elec- 
tricity has  supplanted  him  in  the  hum- 
blest walk  of  life. 

Experiments  with  electricity  for 
forcing  the  growth  of  plant  life  were 
made  more  than  ten  years  ago. 
Spechneff  applied  the  electric  current 
to  the  seeds  of  plants,  and  afterward 
to  the  soil,  and  caused  ordinary  rad- 
ishes to  attain  a  length  of  seventeen 
inches  and  a  diameter  of  over  five. 
Lemstrom,  pursuing  independent  in- 
vestigations" in  the  same  field,  demon- 
strated that  the  wheat  plants  on  a 
given  tract  of  land  could  be  made  to 
double  their  yield  by  judiciously  ap- 
plying the  electric  current  to  the  seeds 
and  soil.  Following  these  discoveries, 
the  directors  of  Cornell  University 
installed  a  forcing  house  with  elec- 
tricity, and  carried  the  experiments 
one  step  further.  They  applied  the 
electric  light  to  the  plants  at  night, 
and  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  effect 
upon  the  flowers,  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles. The  forcing  house  was  divided 
into  two  compartments,  one-half  be- 
ing subjected  to  the  ordinary  condi- 
tions of  light  and  darkness,  and  the 
other  half  receiving  the  sunlight  by 
day  and  the  electric  light  at  night.  It 
took  several  years  to  arrive  at  any 
definite  conclusions.  But  these  im- 
portant results  were  obtained  and 
verified  by  repeated  experiments  at 
Cornell  and  other  places:  that  the 
electric  light  greatly  accelerated  the 
growth  of  plants,  and  deepened  and 
intensified  the  colors  of  some  flowers, 
and  faded  others.  In  the  case  of  some 
plants,  such  as  spinach,  radishes  and 
lettuce,  the  light  placed  within  five 
feet  of  them  stimulated  their  growth 
so  that  they  ran  to  seed  even  before 
edible   leaves   were   formed.      Others 
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within  a  short  distance  of  the  light 
were  blasted  and  killed.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  electric  light 
was  placed  at  a  reasonable  distance 
from  the  plants  and  enclosed  in  a 
globe  of  white  "opal"  glass,  most  of 
the  vegetables  were  stimulated  in 
their  growth  without  any  material  in- 
jury to  their  quality.  Many  of  the 
plants  would  have  such  an  attraction 
for  the  arc  light  that  they  would  in- 
cline at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees 
toward  it  at  night,  and  straighten  up 
again  in  the  daytime.  The  effect 
upon  the  growth  and  color  of  flowers 
was  equally  remarkable.  The  colors 
of  the  tulips  were  made  deeper  and 
richer  for  a  few  days,  and  violets  were 
made  to  blossom  in  three  weeks. 
Flowers  placed  too  near  the  arc 
lights  were  invariably  injured,  but  if 
kept  at  a  proper  distance  no  harm 
followed.  The  intensified  colors, 
however,  faded  quicker  than  those 
produced  by  the  ordinary  methods  of 
growth,  and  scarlet,  dark  red,  blue 
and  pink  flowers  invariably  turned  to 
a  grayish  white  after  being  exposed 
to  the  sunlight  for  a  few  days.  The 
effect  of  the  light  on  the  development 
of  the  plants  was  unquestioned,  and 
the  only  unsolved  problem  was: 
What  degree  of  light  could  they 
stand,  and  how  could  it  best  be  ap- 
plied? 

While  the  arc  light  was  being  ap- 
plied to  the  plants  in  this  country,  the 
French  scientists  were  investigating 
and  experimenting  with  another  sys- 
tem of  electroculture.  The  value  of 
atmospheric  electricity  to  our  grow- 
ing plants  has  long  been  recognized, 
and  tests  to  distribute  and  collect  this 
electricity  in  the  atmosphere  have 
been  made  for  the  ulterior  purpose  of 
applying  it/  more  directly  to  field  and 
garden  crops.  This  is  Nature's 
method  of  stimulating  the  growth  of 
the  plants,  and  it  was  thought  that 
better  results  could  be  obtained  by 
following  her  lead  than  by  attempt- 
ing to  introduce  the  powerful  current 
artificially.  It  is  now  announced 
positively  that  the   French   scientists 


have  succeeded  in  utilizing  atmos- 
pheric electricity  for  stimulating  plant 
growth.  The  new  invention  is  called 
the  geomagnetifere,  and  its  object  is 
to  collect  the  electricity  from  the  air 
and  then  distribute  it  evenly  among 
the  growing  crops.  An  electrically 
installed  field  according  to  this  sys- 
tem is  so  inexpensive  that  the  farmer 
can  afford  to  adopt  it. 

In  the  centre  of  the  garden  a  pole 
forty  to  fifty  feet  high  is  erected,  and 
on  the  top  is  placed  a  chevaux  de  frise 
of  copper  spikes.  These  copper 
spikes  act  as  a  collector  of  the  elec- 
tricity in  the  air,  and  being  insulated 
from  the  pole  by  porcelain  knobs  and 
connected  with  the  ground  below  by 
insulated  copper  wires  they  distribute 
the  electricity  among  the  growing 
crops.  Under  the  soil  of  the  garden 
a  network  of  wires  is  permanently 
laid.  The  wires  are  made  of  galva- 
nized iron,  so  that  the  cost  is  small,  and 
they  are  buried  to  a  depth  of  six  feet, 
so  that  the  electricity  does  not  come 
into  too  direct  contact  with  the  seeds 
and  plants.  They  do  not  interfere 
with  the  ordinary  cultivation  of  the 
field,  and  yet  they  stimulate  the  plants 
in  their  growth,  so  that  maturity  is 
hastened  and  the  yield  on  experi- 
mental grounds  has  been  increased 
fifty  per  cent. 

Lemstrom  obtained  his  remarkable 
growth  of  wheat  by  exposing  the 
plants  to  electricity  diffused  by  a  net- 
work of  wires ;  but  later  tests  seemed 
to  show  that  as  a  rule  the  current  gen- 
erated from  a  battery  was  too  harsh 
upon  the  average  garden  vegetable. 
The  utilization  of  the  atmospheric 
electricity,  however,  solves  the  prob- 
lem better  than  any  experiments  so 
far  made.  The  action  of  the  atmos- 
pheric electricity  is  not  so  powerful 
as  that  generated  from  a  dynamo,  and 
it  is  distributed  more  evenly  over  the 
garden.  The  development  of  the 
plants  in  a  garden  thus  installed  is 
very  uniform  and  satisfactory.  The 
value  of  the  arc  light  in  forcing  houses 
in  the  winter  season  may  be  of  great 
value  for  certain  varieties  of  vegeta- 
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bles,  and  even  the  dynamo  will  find 
its  special  use  in  the  gardens  and 
fields ;  but  the  French  method  of  em- 
ploying atmospheric  electricity  for 
stimulating  plant  growth  appears  the 
most  serviceable.  The  comparative 
cost  of  the  two  systems  is  also  an  im- 
portant consideration.  The  expense 
of  installing  a  field  with  electricity 
generated  by  a  dynamo,  and  the  con- 
stant outlay  of  time  and  money  to 
keep  the  machine  running,  make  it 
unprofitable  for  the  average  farmer  to 
adopt.  The  French  system,  however, 
is  very  inexpensive,  as  well  as  the 
most  effective  in  operation. 

The  model  farm  of  to-day  and  of 
the  future  must  avail  itself  of  the  most 
economical  systems  of  plant  propaga- 
tion, and  the  geomagnetifere  must 
play  an  important  part  in  its  work- 
ings. Beneath  the  rich  soil  of  the  gar- 
dens where  the  delicate  vegetables  are 
growing,  networks  of  invisible  wires 
are  laid,  collecting  and  distributing 
the  atmospheric  electricity  to  all  the 
plants.  In  the  forcing  houses  similar 
arrangements  are  made  for  stimulat- 
ing the  winter  vegetables  and  flowers 
for  the  market,  while  overhead  power- 
ful arc  lights  make  the  night  as  bril- 
liant as  day,  and  help  to  mature  the 
plant  growths  in  half  the  regular  time 
required  by  nature.  In  the  fields  of 
wheat  and  corn  the  more  powerful 
currents  from  a  storage  house  work 
out  similar  results,  lessening  the  sea- 
son of  growth  and  doubling  the  yield 
per  acre.  Excessive  droughts  and  the 
danger  from  late  and  early  frosts  are 
thus  partly  avoided  on  the  electric 
farm,  while  if  necessary  two  crops  can 
be  raised  in  one  season  where  formerly 
only  one  could  be  grown.  The  electric 
power  that  the  farmer  has  at  his  com- 
mand enables  him  to  regulate  the 
growth  of  his  plants  to  suit  the  sea- 
sons or  the  markets.  One  portion 
of  the  garden  can  be  forced,  while 
the  other  half  is  kept  back  several 
weeks.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  use 
of  the  new  invisible  power  which  he 
gathers  from  the  atmosphere  around 
him    or    generates    from    the    wasted 


force  of  the  neighboring  stream  of 
water. 

This  leads  to  the  examination  of  the 
source  of  the  new  power  that  propels 
the  machinery  on  the  farm.  A  small 
stream  of  water  that  formerly  flowed 
across  the  farms  in  an  irregular 
course,  fertilizing  the  lower  meadows 
and  irrigating  the  upland  districts,  has 
been  widened  and  deepened  near  its 
source,  forming  a  large  storage  res- 
ervoir. This  artificial  pond  has  been 
dammed  in  at  its  lower  end,  and  as  the 
water  tumbles  over  the  open  water- 
gates  it  turns  several  large  turbine 
wheels.  These  wheels  do  not  move 
the  machinery  of  a  flour  mill,  but  con- 
stantly manufacture  electricity  for 
use  on  the  farm.  By  means  of  the 
huge  storage  reservoir  the  work  of 
making  electricity  can  go  on  through 
the  driest  season,  for  the  water  power 
never  gives  out  and  the  electric  power 
is  always  ready  to  do  its  work.  From 
this  storage  house  the  motive  power 
is  conducted  to  all  parts  of  the  farm. 
The  forcing  houses  for  winter  plants 
are  connected  with  the  power  house 
by  overhead  wires  similar  to  those 
which  disfigure  the  city  streets  for 
trolley  lines.  The  great  barn  and  liv- 
ing house  are  lighted  by  electric  lights 
that  get  their  source  of  energy  in  the 
same  place.  Movable  cables  radiate 
from  the  storage  house  to  every  part 
of  the  fields,  and  to  these  electric 
motors  are  attached  for  performing 
the  various  labors  assigned  to  them 
by  the  inventive  genius  of  man. 

The  electric  machinery  worked  by 
the  motors  is  full  of  interest.  Here 
are  huge  plows  that  turn  over  six  fur- 
rows of  fresh  soil  at  once ,  hay-rakes 
and  reapers  which  perform  their 
duties  automatically,  electric  weed- 
killers and  fertilizers,  corn-huskers 
and  shellers,  hay-choppers  and  gigan- 
tic threshing  and  fanning  mills.  Elec- 
tric vehicles  rush  across  the  extensive 
fields  with  loads  of  grain,  hay  or 
vegetables,  moving  with  their  broad 
tires  without  difficulty  over  the  rough, 
uneven  surface,  and  behind  the  plows 
and  harrows  the  automatic  seeders  fol- 
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low  in  close  succession,  dropping  the 
corn,  wheat  or  other  seeds  at  regular 
intervals  in  the  freshly  turned  fur- 
rows. Everything  is  performed  by 
machinery,  guided  by  disciplined 
hands,  and  propelled  by  the  new 
motive  power  that  has  caused  all  the 
revolution. 

An  examination  of  these  new  farm 
implements  in  detail  may  give  one  a 
better  idea  of  their  value.  As  far  back 
as  1892  an  electric  plow  was  patented 
in  this  country  by  an  inventor  in 
Minnesota,  but  prior  to  that  time  sev- 
eral electric  machines  had  been  in 
practical  use  in  Europe.  Threshing 
machines  and  hay  presses  especially 
had  been  run  by  electric  motive  power 
in  the  various  European  countries ; 
and  Congress,  taking  note  of  the  at- 
tempts to  introduce  electricity  on  the 
farms  abroad,  favored  the  passage  of 
a  bill  to  provide  for  experiments  with 
electricity  as  a  motive  power  for  agri- 
cultural machinery.  This  was  re- 
garded as  the  signal  for  general  activ- 
ity in  this  direction,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  inventors  started  in  to  help 
solve  the  problem.  The  Patent  Office 
at  Washington  was  bombarded  with 
applications  for  patents  on  all  sorts 
of  electrical  farm  machinery,  many  of 
them  being  worthy  and  others  almost 
worthless.  An  electric  plow  was  soon 
operated  in  western  Kansas  and 
proved  successful. 

But  it  required  a  cheaper  produc- 
tion of  electricity  to  make  the  new 
farm  machinery  of  general  value  to 
the  agricultural  community.  The 
electric  motors  were  too  expensive, 
and  for  a  time  the  inventors  waited  for 
further  developments.  Then  came  the 
successful  harnessing  of  Niagara,  and 
the  general  cheapening  of  the  process 
of  manufacturing  electricity  and  dis- 
tributing it  from  a  central  power 
house.  The  trolley  cars  appeared  in 
the  land  like  mushrooms  on  a  sum- 
mer's day.  Great  projects  were  talked 
of,  and  the  railroad  problem  and 
cheap,  clean  transportation  questions 
were  attacked  vigorously  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  electric  lines.     One  dis- 


covery after  another  followed,  until  all 
sorts  of  wild  schemes  were  set  afloat, 
and  people  talked  of  harnessing  the 
waves  and  tides  of  the  ocean  and 
rivers  and  making  even  the  winds  and 
tornadoes  manufacture  electricity  to 
turn  the  wheels  and  machinery  of 
commerce. 

Out  of  all  this  smoke  and  flame  a 
great  deal  of  solid,  substantial  prog- 
ress emerged,  and  the  world  was  the 
richer  for  the  inventions  that  suc- 
ceeded, if  not  wiser  for  those  that 
failed.  The  farm  machinery  was  not 
forgotten  in  the  general  scramble  to 
invent  new  electric  cars,  new  trans- 
portation lines,  and  rapid  transit 
schemes.  It  is  true  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  electrical  agricultural  machin- 
ery comes  to  this  country  via  Europe, 
where,  strange  to  say,  more  persistent 
efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
the  new  power  upon  the  farms.  The 
rapid  transit  problem  absorbed  most 
of  the  best  talent  in  this  country,  leav- 
ing often  only  second-rate  inventors 
to  take  up  the  less  profitable  field  of 
agricultural  machinery.  While  the 
electric  plow  has  been  invented  in  this 
country,  the  most  serviceable  and 
practical  machine  is  said  to  come  from 
Vienna.  However,  as  merits  belong- 
to  several  of  the  lately  invented  plows, 
it  may  be  beyond  the  province  of  any 
writer  to  say  which  will  prove  the  suc- 
cessful competitor  upon  our  farms. 

There  are  two  general  types  of 
these  electric  plows  which  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  general  principle  of 
operation  in  each  class.  The  first  type 
is  propelled  by  a  fixed  motor.  The 
field  selected  for  plowing  is  divided 
into  sections  of  exactly  the  width  of 
the  cable  used  for  pulling  the  plows. 
A  heavy,  powerful  electric  motor  on 
wheels  is  stationed  at  either  side  of  the 
field,  and  a  strong  cable  connects 
them.  This  cable  winds  and  unwinds 
upon  a  spool  as  the  machinery  is  set 
in  motion.  To  this  cable  the  plow, 
which  is  capable  of  turning  from  three 
to  six  furrows  of  soil  at  once,  is  firmly 
attached.  When  the  electric  motor 
on  one  side  of  the  field  is  set  in  mo- 
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tion,  it  winds  up  the  cable  and  drags 
the  plow  toward  it,  and  when  it 
reaches  that  side  of  the  field  it  turns 
around,  and  the  reverse  action  of  the 
other  motor  repeats  the  operation. 
The  plow  moves  rapidly  across  the 
field,  turning  the  dark,  fresh  furrows 
of  soil  as  smoothly  as  the  old  hand 
plow.  Each  time  the  trip  is  made 
across  the  field  the  electric  motors  are 
moved  an  equal  distance  away  from 
the  last  furrows. 

The  second  type  of  electric  plow  is 
rim  by  a  movable  motor  attached  to 
the  plow  itself.  The  cable  is  fixed  to 
an  anchor  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
field,  and  the  electric  motor  follows 
this  cable,  dragging  the  heavy  plow 
with  it.  Through  a  rather  elaborate 
system  of  machinery,  the  farmer  man- 
ages to  guide  the  plow  across  the  field 
to  suit  himself,  cutting  the  new  fur- 
rows in  a  line  as  straight  as  a  crow 
flies.  The  small  cultivators  and  har- 
rows are  propelled  in  a  similar  way. 
They  are  either  attached  to  the  heavy 
cables,  or  they  run  by  means  of  a 
small  electric  motor  that  can  be  re- 
moved from  them  in  a  few  moments. 

In  the  great  barns  of  the  new  model 
farm,  huge  threshing  machines,  fan- 
ning mills,  corn  shellers,  hay  and  feed 
choppers  and  similar  implements  are 
run  by  the  electric  current  that  comes 
over  the  wires  from  the  power  house. 
Night  and  day  the  threshers  hum  and 
sing  to  a  tune  more  lively  than  ever 
before  heard  on  a  farm,  and  as  fast  as 
the  grain  pours  out  of  the  screens  it  is 
carried  to  the  fanning  mills,  where  the 
chaff  is  separated  from  it.  The 
great  hay  and  grain  reapers  and 
binders  are  propelled  by  the  same  in- 
visible power,  supplied  to  them  by 
movable  cables  or  overhead  wires. 
The  hay  is  loaded  on  the  broad-tired, 
eight- wheel  trucks,  and  carted  to  the 
barns  to  be  deposited  in  the  loft  by 
overhead  tramways. 

Even  the  weeding  is  accomplished 
by  electricity.  The  force  that  stimu- 
lates plant  growth  and  gives  motive 
power  to  all  the  machinery  can  also 
kill  and  destroy.     Electrocution  is  ap- 


plied to  the  weeds  just  as  successfully 
as  to  prisoners  in  our  jails.  The  deli- 
cate current  of  electricity  may  give 
life  and  vigor  to  plant  life,  but  a 
powerful  current  destroys  every  germ 
of  life,  animal  or  vegetable.  In  the 
spring  of  the  year  the  new  weed  de- 
stroyer goes  over  the  field  and  anni- 
hilates weeds,  insects  and  larvae.  As 
the  vehicle  moves  along  a  series  of 
many  wire  brushes  drags  on  the  earth 
and  kills  everything  that  comes  into 
contact  with  it.  A  field  overgrown 
with  rank  weeds  can  thus  be  cleared  in 
a  comparatively  short  time  of  every 
noxious  growth.  Death  is  just  as  sure 
and  sudden  as  if  each  plant  received  a 
lightning  stroke  from  the  summer 
clouds.  The  weeder  goes  over  the 
field  after  a  storm,  so  that  the  wet 
stalks  will  act  as  more  perfect  con- 
ductors. 

There  comes  from  Buda-Pesth  the 
first  electric  tree  destroyer ;  the  farmer 
who  has  extensive  woodlands  to  clear 
finds  science  ready  to  help  him  in  this 
respect.  The  tree-destroying  ma- 
chines were  invented  to  fell  the  giant 
trees  in  the  forests  of  Galicia.  They 
are  comparatively  simple  in  their  con- 
struction, but  veritable  giants  in  their 
operations.  A  small  motor  carried 
upon  a  movable  truck  is  drawn  up  to 
the  noble  product  of  the  forest  and  se- 
cured to  it  by  chains  and  steel  clamps. 
The  automatic  saw-chisel  is  next  put 
in  position,  and  when  the  electric  cur- 
rent is  turned  on  it  eats  its  way  rapidly 
into  the  huge  trunk  and  nearly  severs 
it  in  two.  While  the  machine  is  being 
adjusted  to  another  tree,  the  first  one 
is  easily  pulled  over  by  ropes  and 
sawed  up  by  a  huge  saw  operated  by 
another  motor. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  the 
model  farm,  the  owner  should  travel 
from  one  part  of  the  extensive  estate 
to  another  in  his  automobile  victoria 
or  upon  a  motor  bicycle.  Where  elec- 
tricity can  be  obtained  so  cheaply, 
thousands  of  the  newest  inventions 
can  be  introduced  without  difficulty. 
In  his  spacious  living  quarters  his  wife 
no  longer  stews  over  obstinate  wood 
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or  coal  fires;  she  simply  turns  on  the 
electric  current  when  needed  and 
cooks  the  dinner  without  fuss  or 
worry.  Electric  fans  turned  by  the 
power  that  cooks  her  dinner  and  lights 
her  house  make  the  atmosphere  of  the 
midsummer  day  delightful  and  re- 
freshing. There  is  no  longer  any  tri- 
weekly churning  to  try  one's  temper, 
for  the  near-by  creamery  converts  the 
cream  into  butter  by  the  latest  and 
most  approved  methods.  Even  the 
drinking  water  is  pumped  up  from 
artesian  wells  by  electricity,  and  sup- 
plied in  a  cool  and  refreshing  stream 
to  all  who  ask  for  it. 

The  model  farm  thus  electrically  in- 
stalled must  naturally  be  a  mammoth 
affair,  for  all  the  improvements  and 
inventions  required  can  only  pay  for 
themselves  when  operated  upon  a 
large  scale.  But  a  farm  ten  miles 
square  can  be  conducted  with  less 
labor  and  less  friction  bv  the  new 
method  than  a  hundred-acre  one 
could  by  the  slow  systems  of  past 
years.  Distance  has  been  annihilated 
on  the  place  by  the  introduction  of  the 
electric  motors,  and  one  may  ride 
around  his  farm  before  noon  and  in- 


spect all  the  works  without  half  the 
labor  formerly  required.  Good  roads 
must  of  necessity  run  in  all  directions, 
cutting  the  farm  up  into  large  sec- 
tions, so  that  any  part  of  it  can 
be  reached  in  a  comparatively  short 
time. 

The  difficulty  of  finding  streams  of 
water  large  enough  to  produce  all  the 
electricity  needed  on  such  a  farm  will 
occur  to  those  living  in  the  great 
prairie  regions ;  but  now  that  science 
has  found  a  way  to  conduct  the  elec- 
tric current  a  long  distance,  this  ob- 
stacle is  easily  overcome.  The  water 
power  of  the  Niagara,  the  Mississippi, 
the  Missouri,  the  Spokane,  the  Co- 
lumbia and  many  smaller  rivers  may 
be  employed  to  manufacture  the  elec- 
tricity for  agricultural  purposes.  The 
current  can  be  conducted  through  the 
rich  farming  regions,  and  distributed 
to  all  willing  to  pay  for  it.  The  cost 
to  each  individual  would  be  much  less 
than  half  what  is  now  required  to  run 
the  steam  plows,  threshing  machines, 
reapers  and  other  heavy  farm  imple- 
ments. The  money  saved  on  the 
board  of  horses  would  alone  pay  for 
the  use  of  the  electric  power. 
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From  the  Journal  of  Chandler  Holbrook,  Edited  by  Herbert  Elmer  Mills. 


HE  changes  in  meth- 
ods of  transporta- 
tion, travel,  com- 
munication and 
conduct  of  business, 
wdiich  have  been 
part  of  our  century's 
industrial  revolution,  have  been  de- 
scribed and  commented  upon  to  a  de- 
gree almost  tiresome;  but  in  spite  of 
all  that  has  been  said,  perhaps  many 
of  us  do  not  fully  appreciate  these 
changes,  because  we  have  no  contact 
with  the  life  of  the  past,  no  adequate 
comprehension  of  that  which  has  been 
supplanted.     The   mere    sieht    of    a 


canal  boat  or  an  old  stagecoach  is 
often  more  instructive  and  suggestive 
than  pages  of  description  and  statis- 
tics. A  few  pages  of  Arthur  Young 
illuminate  and  make  real  to  us  much 
that  we  are  told  by  economic  his- 
torians. There  has  recently  fallen 
into  my  hands  through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Henry  Booth  of  Pough- 
keepsie  a  manuscript  account  of  a 
business  trip  made  seventy  years 
ago,  that  is  similarly  instructive,  be- 
cause such  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
past.  It  contains  many  observations 
upon  the  state  of  manufactures,  the 
general  economic  development  of  the 
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country,  and  the  condition  of  the  fac- 
tory operatives  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  that  are  worthy  of  record. 

In  1827-28  Chandler  Holbrook  of 
Poughkeepsie  was  sent  by  the  Man- 
hattan Fire  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
textile  factories  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  eastern  United  States.  It  might 
be  assumed  that  he  was  not  appointed 
without  some  qualifications  for  the 
work,  and  we  have  his  own  statement : 
"I  have  been  somewhat  acquainted 
with  manufactures  for  eighteen 
years."  He  continually  shows  him- 
self a  careful,  independent  and  trained 
observer.  The  manuscript  consists  of 
his  private  diary  and  of  copies  of  let- 
ters sent  to  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany. The  first  record  in  his  diary  is 
October  27,  1827,  and  the  last  letter  is 
dated  October  3,  1828. 

"I  left  the  city  on  the  26th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1827.  Arriving  at  Pough- 
keepsie, I  took  my  horse  and  gig  and 
proceeded  to  Sharon  in  Connecticut, 
and  in  a  direction  through  that  state 
to  Springfield  in  Massachusetts,  then 
up  the  Connecticut  River  to  North- 
field,  where  I  crossed  into  New 
Hampshire.  Then,  visiting  every  fac- 
tory of  any  notoriety  in  that  state,  I 
proceeded  to  Saco  in  Maine,  and  on 
to  Winthrop,  about  ten  miles  above 
Hallowell,  on  the  Kennebec.  Return- 
ing through  Portland,  Portsmouth 
and  Boston,  I  then  bent  my  way  to 
Thompson  in  Connecticut  and,  pursu- 
ing a  circuitous  route,  I  again  found 
myself  in  Worcester  County  in 
Massachusetts,  and  after  a  stay  of  sev- 
eral days  among  the  manufactures 
there  I  again  returned  to  Connecticut 
and  by  way  of  Hartford,  New  Haven, 
etc.,  returned  to  New  York.  My  next 
tour  was  up  the  east  side  of  the  Hud- 
son to  Troy  and  Schaghticoke,  from 
thence  to  Bennington,  Vermont,  then 
to  Glens  Falls  on  the  Hudson  and 
down  to  Waterford,  thence  to  Sche- 
nectady and  westward  to  Oneida 
County,  northward  to  Watertown  and 
Brownville,  then  to  Auburn  and  west 
to  Rochester.    From  this  place  I  went 


to  the  falls  of  Niagara  and  returned  to 
Rochester  and,  by  way  of  Manlius, 
Chittengo,  etc.,  to  Utica,  from  there 
to  Otsego  County  and  down  the  west 
side  of  the  Hudson  through  the  coun- 
ties of  Greene,  Ulster,  Orange  and 
Rockland  to  New  York. 

"My  last  journey  was  direct  to  Bal- 
timore, and  after  visiting  all  the  fac- 
tories within  twenty  miles  of  that  city, 
which  comprise  all  of  any  notoriety 
in  Maryland,  I  returned  and  made 
similar  examinations  in  Delaware  and 
Pennsylvania.  Except  those  in  Tren- 
ton, I  have  seen  none  in  New  Jersey. 
Thus  I  have  been  through  the  various 
parts  of  the  states  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land, and  also  crossed  the  Niagara 
River  into  Canada.  By  reference  to 
my  journal  of  courses  and  distances 
I  find  that  I  have  travelled  4,628 
miles.  .  .  .  The  number  of  factories 
visited  is  of  cotton  143  and  of  woollen 
28." 

This  itinerary  is  significant  because 
it  indicates  roughly  the  textile  manu- 
facturing districts  of  the  country  at 
that  time.  His  average  daily  journey, 
omitting  Sundays,  was  only  about  six- 
teen miles.  The  average  is  lower  than 
it  would  have  been  because  of  many 
delays  on  account  of  the  weather  and 
because  of  one  or  two  short  vacations. 
Still  his  usual  day's  journey,  when  he 
was  actually  at  work,  was  not  over 
twenty  or  thirty  miles.  Nor  was  this 
due  to  idleness,  for  he  was  a  most  in- 
dustrious worker,  often  writing  until 
after  eleven  o'clock  until  eyes  or 
candles  gave  out.  The  entire  work 
done  in  the  year  could  be  done  now  in 
a  few  weeks,  probably.  Another  in- 
convenience was  the  slowness  of  com- 
munication, waiting  for  directions  be- 
ing not  infrequent  and  letters  always 
uncertain  in  their  arrival. 

Nearly  all  the  journey  was  made  by 
means  of  his  own  horse  and  gig.  His 
accounts  of  the  roads  recall  the  em- 
phatic language  of  Arthur  Young's 
Tours.  "Intolerable  rough,"  "tremen- 
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dous  bad,"  "most  awful  bad"  are  com- 
mon descriptions,  while  "Mechanics- 
ville  to  Waterford  is  the  worst  road  I 
have  ever  seen,"  and  the  road  from 
Rochester,  New  York,  to  Whitesboro 
is  "intolerably  bad."  It  took  three 
days'  hard  driving  to  cover  the  sixty- 
eight  miles  between  New  York  and 
Matteawan  in  February.  Saturday, 
May  3,  "Left  Onandagua  and  rode 
to  Syracuse  to  breakfast.  This  being 
a  rainy  day,  as  usual  for  many  days 
past,  put  up  for  the  day.  The  constant 
bad  roads  for  a  long  distance  and  hard 
driving  have  fairly  beat  out  my  poor 
little  horse.  He  is  as  poor  as  a  snake 
and  his  spirits  have  entirely  failed  him, 
in  addition  to  which  his  back  and 
breast  are  badly  galled.  The  roads 
from  Rochester  to  this  place  have 
been  intolerable."  No  wonder  he 
wrote  his  employer:  "Until  there  is  a 
new  coinage  of  words,  I  shall  be  un- 
able to  find  any  one  that  will  convey 
any  idea  of  the  bad  roads  that  I  have 
had  to  encounter."  Occasional  men- 
tion of  a  log  road  is  made,  and  one 
near  Rome,  New  York,  was  twenty 
miles  long.  Two  or  three  times  he 
took  advantage  of  steamboats,  as  be- 
tween Troy  and  Albany,  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia,  and  Philadelphia 
and  Wilmington.  The  steamboat 
seems  to  have  lost  its  novelty,  for  he 
mentions  it  casually,  although  pos- 
sibly it  was  regarded  as  a  somewhat 
dangerous  means  of  conveyance,  for 
he  says :  "After  dinner  took  the  steam- 
boat for  Philadelphia,  where  I  ar- 
rived." Once  or  twice,  as  at  Morris- 
town,  New  Jersey,  the  canal  boat  was 
available.  Holbrook  took  the  stage 
from  New  York  at  six  in  the  morning 
and  reached  Philadelphia  at  nine  or 
ten  in  the  evening ;  but  the  return  was 
not  so  expeditious,  for  he  says:  "Left 
Philadelphia  for  New  York  about 
eleven  A.  M.  Before  we  arrived  at 
Princeton  we  capsized  our  coach  with 
seven  passengers — one  was  badly 
hurt.  Poor  I  again  got  my  head 
bruised.  We  lodged  that  night 
at  Princeton.  Sunday  at  seven  we 
left    Princeton — the    travelling    very 


bad — did  not  arrive  in  New  York  un- 
til nearly  eight  P.  M." 

Accidents  were  perhaps  not  so  seri- 
ous as  in  these  days  of  railroad  travel, 
but  they  were  frequent  in  proportion 
to  the  distance  travelled.  "My  horse 
got  loose  and  ran  about  a  mile  over 
a  rough,  hilly  road  to  the  meeting- 
house, where  he  was  stopped  by  a 
man  and  brought  back.  The  cushion 
was  lost,  but  no  other  damage  appears 
to  have  befallen  us,  that  is,  me  and  my 
horse  and  gig — no  upsetting  or  break- 
ing anything.  My  cushion  was  re- 
turned me  in  the  evening.  My  ex- 
pense for  bringing  back  horse,  gig 
and  cushion,  seventy-nine  cents."  "In 
leaving  Falmouth,  it  being  very  dark 
and  slippery,  I  unfortunately  capsized 
my  gig  and  came  with  my  head  to  the 
ground  and  was  somewhat  bruised 
and  three  slight  cuts  nearly  through 
the  skin  on  my  temple.  With  much 
difficulty  my  horse  was  extricated,  and 
not  being  able  to  ascertain  how  much 
damage  was  sustained  and  my  head 
bleeding,  I  concluded  to  remain  there 
for  the  night.  .  .  .  My  capsize  has 
caused  me  some  pain  and  I  have  felt 
quite  indisposed  all  day.  My  damage 
was  in  a  pecuniary  point  but  seventy- 
five  cents,  but  how  long  I  shall  go 
with  my  head  bound  up  is  uncertain. 
I  shall  leave  Maine  without  regret." 
Town  streets  were  not  of  the  best. 
"In  riding  [horseback]  along  the 
streets  of  Lansingburgh,  my  horse 
suddenly  started,  and  down  came  'Pil 
Garlic'  where  the  mud  was  almost 
knee  deep.  Never  was  a  more  awful 
predicament  seen.  I  was  flat  on  my 
back,  my  horse  jumping,  one  foot  in 
the  stirrup,  which  soon  came  to  the 
ground  or  rather  the  mud.  Keeping 
fast  hold  the  bridle,  I  supported  my- 
self, and  found  when  I  was  fairly  up  I 
had  not  been  fairly  in  the  mud.  I  let 
my  horse  take  care  of  himself  and  I 
sculled  to  the  shore  or  rather  pave- 
ment." There  were  other  hindrances. 
"In  crossing  the  Androscoggin  I  was 
detained  an  hour  and  one-quarter,  ex- 
posed to  severe  cold,  and  it  was 
dangerous  getting  in  and  out  of  the 
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boat" ;  and  at  another  ferry  in  Maine, 
"it  was  very  difficult  to  get  on  board 
the  scow  on  account  of  the  ice."  On 
January  21  he  was  not  able  to  cross 
the  Connecticut  on  account  of  floating 
ice.    Occasionally  he  lost  his  way. 

Of  the  inns  he  has  comparatively 
little  to  say,  except  that  he  went  to  a 
"publick  house."  In  York,  Maine,  he 
wrote:  "This  I  can  say  with  truth  was 
the  most  indifferent  public  house  I 
have  found  since  I  left  home."  On 
January  16  he  "put  up  at  the  United 
States  Hotel"  in  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, but  the  next  day  went  to  the  City 
Hotel;  "the  United  States  Hotel 
charges  too  high  for  me.  One  dollar 
twelve  one-hundredths  more  than  I 
paid  for  the  same  time  and  better  ac- 
commodation in  Portsmouth,  N.  H." 
As  already  indicated,  Mr.  Holbrook 
was  not  fond  of  Maine.  In  one  letter 
indicating  his  route,  he  says:  "Into 
Maine  and  out  of  it  as  soon  as  con- 
venient." Again,  "I  cannot  hear  of 
much  in  Maine,  and  am  doubtful 
whether  a  journey  below  Saco  will  be 
of  any  advantage" ;  and  finally,  "I  am 
much  pleased  with  your  request  to 
leave  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
shall  start  immediately." 

But  there  was  a  brighter  side  to 
his  journey.  On  November  12  he 
wrote  that,  notwithstanding  the  bad 
roads,  he  had  made  650  miles  in  the 
four  weeks  past.  Sometimes  the  roads 
were  "very  good"  or  "quite  tolerable." 
"I  rode  on  to  Wells,  nine  miles,  the 
most  of  the  way  in  view  of  the  blue 
waves  of  ocean.  At  Wells  is  a  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  water,  the  waves  roll- 
ing in  upon  the  beach  in  the  most  sub- 
lime grandeur.  A  few  fishing  boats 
were  riding  apparently  at  ease.  Fish 
are  here  caught  in  abundance — the 
finest  of  rock  cod.  From  this  place 
commenced  a  good  road ;  and  from 
this  place  to  Kennebunk,  10  miles,  I 
rode  in  one  hour.  At  Kennebunk  I 
stopped  and  had  an  excellent  dinner; 
remained  an  hour  and  a  half  and  left 
for  Saco,  distance  ten  miles,  which  I 
rode  in  one  and  a  quarter  hours." 

"Left  the  Syracuse  House — one  of 


the  most  elegant  hotels  in  the  United 
States.  The  main  building  is  four 
stories,  standing  on  a  corner  of  the 
intersection  of  two  streets,  having  two 
wings  extending  which  form  an  ob- 
tuse angle.  These  are  two  stories. 
The  whole  is  of  brick  painted  white. 
On  both  fronts  of  the  main  building 
is  a  portico  and  railing  for  each  story ; 
on  the  roof  a  handsome  balustrade, 
and  on  the  top  of  the  building  a 
cupola  with  a  bell.  The  rooms  are 
well  furnished  and  the  hotel  well  kept 
and  charges  moderate."  Courtesy  to 
strangers  seems  to  have  been  fre- 
quently lacking.  In  Newmarket,  New 
Hampshire,  "a  gentleman  observing 
I  was  a  stranger  accosted  me  at  the 
door  and  invited  me  to  walk  into  the 
reading-room  opposite.  I  cordially 
accepted  his  invitation  and  tendered 
him  my  most  hearty  thanks  for  such 
unusual  politeness."  But  Mr.  Hol- 
brook seems  to  have  had  little  time  for 
pleasures.  "This  evening  for  a  great 
variety  was  spent  in  social  intercourse 
with  an  elderly  gentleman"  ;  and  after 
two  months'  travel  his  diary  says, 
"Passed  an  hour  or  two  very  pleas- 
antly, being  the  only  social  hours  I 
have  spent  with  one  exception."  But 
in  February,  while  examining  Bald- 
win and  Wild's  factory  in  Kinder- 
hook,  he  writes:  "Was  very  politely 
requested  to  dine  with  Mr.  Wild,  who 
also  requested  my  staying  with  him  as 
long  as  I  shall  stay  in  the  village.  The 
same  request  was  made  by  Mr.  Bald- 
win, with  whom  I  took  supper.  I 
have  never  met  with  such  particular 
attention  since  I  commenced  my  pere- 
grinations." At  Watertown  he  "went 
for  a  short  time  into  the  ballroom, 
where  was  music  and  dancing" ;  and 
at  Rochester  "went  to  the  circus, 
where  was  a  very  full  house."  In 
Windham,  Connecticut,  New  Year's 
day,  1828,  he  "in  the  evening  went 
down  to  the  ballroom  for  a  short  time, 
and  was  very  politely  received  by  the 
company,  a  good  list  provided  for  me, 
politely  urged  to  partake  of  the  sup- 
per and  other  refreshments.  This  was 
a   large   party,   nearly    one    hundred 
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ladies  being  present.  Wrote  this  night 
till  one-half  past  twelve."  Two  or 
three  days  after  he  writes:  "Loaned 
my  gig  in  the  evening  to  a  young 
gentleman  to  ride  on  a  very  interest- 
ing visit.  The  terms  on  which  I  lent 
him  the  gig  were  'he  was  to  kiss  the 
pretty  girl  for  me,'  which  he  promised 
faithfully  to  do,  and  produced  a  cer- 
tificate to  that  effect  in  the  morning." 

But  the  change  in  methods  of  travel 
was  at  hand,  and  by  a  happy  coinci- 
dence our  traveller  was  present  on  one 
important  occasion  marking  the  in- 
ception of  railroad  transportation. 
His  account  is  of  some  historic  inter- 
est. Baltimore,  July  4,  1828:  "Had 
a  view  of  the  splendid  procession 
which  was  formed  of  all  the  me- 
chanics, trades  and  occupations  in  the 
city  to  lay  the  corner  stone  of  the  Ohio 
and  Baltimore  Railroad.  This  was 
the  most  splendid  procession  ever 
witnessed  in  this  city.  .  .  .  Among 
the  rest  and  upon  whom  devolved  the 
duty  of  laying-  the  corner  stone  was  the 
venerable  Charles  Carroll  of  Carroll- 
ton,  now  in  his  92d  year  and  the 
last  survivor  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
these  United  States.  His  appearance 
does  not  indicate  more  than  seventy 
years.  The  day  passed  off  without 
accident,  noise  or  confusion.  The 
greatest  order  ^everywhere  prevailed. 
Among  other  things  which  attracted 
attention  were  two  wagons  from  the 
Union  Cotton  Factory  loaded  with 
the  females  from  that  establishment; 
one  wagon  had  sixty,  and  the  other 
forty,  females.  The  day  was  unusually 
fine,  the  evening  was  uncomfortably 
cold.  Through  the  day  and  evening 
I  saw  but  one  individual  intoxicated." 

There  are  comparatively  few  polit- 
ical references,  and  these  concern  the 
fierce  struggle  then  going  on  over 
protection.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  this  winter  was  marked  by  the 
consideration  and  passage  of  the 
"tariff  of  abominations,"  which 
among  other  things  doubled  the 
duties  on  woollen  goods.  In  a  letter 
of  the  2 1st  of  January,  1828,  he  speaks 


of  the  "universal  complaint  of  the  un- 
productiveness of  the  woollen  busi- 
ness." On  October  27,  1827,  at 
Germond's  in  Washington,  Dutchess 
County,  New  York,  he  chanced  upon 
a  "Grand  Convention"  of  "professing 
Republicans"  for  the  nomination  of 
candidates  for  the  Assembly ;  and  on 
February  18,  1828,  he  says:  "At  Mr. 
Germond's  was  a  county  convention 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  resolutions 
against  a  revision  of  the  tariff  and  op- 
posed to  any  further  protection  on 
woollen  goods.  It  was  attended  by  the 
relatives  and  friends  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Oak- 
ley, representative  in  Congress,  and  if 
these  personal  friends  were  stricken 
from  the  roll  of  those  who  cried  'aye,' 
any  man  would  say  it  was  a  [word 
illegible]  convention."  In  Novem- 
ber, 1827,  he  was  refused  information 
about  a  factory  in  Nashua,  New 
Hampshire,  "until  after  the  tariff  has 
passed,"  and  he  was  evidently  con- 
sidered a  spy.  The  woollen  industry 
generally  was  not  flourishing,  while 
the  cotton  industry  was  most  prosper- 
ous. New  cotton  mills  were  going  up, 
and  some  woollen  factories  were  be- 
ing changed  to  cotton.  The  cotton 
manufacturers  evidently  looked  upon 
the  protective  system  with  less  favor, 
for  one  of  them  in  Peterboro,  New 
Hampshire,  complained  that  the  com- 
modities consumed  by  the  253  opera- 
tives in  his  mill  paid  the  government 
a  duty  of  $1,500. 

On  February  17,  services  in  mem- 
ory of  Clinton  were  held,  and  Mr. 
Holbrook  gives  an  account  of  those 
in  Poughkeepsie,  where  he  chanced 
to  be:  "This  day  was  appointed  to 
deliver  sermons  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Clinton,  governor  of  the  state  of  New 
York.  Every  pulpit  was  draped  in 
mourning — black  broadcloth  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  full  suit  for  each 
clergyman,  one  Episcopalian,  one 
Presbyterian,  one  Dutch  Reformed, 
one  Methodist,  one  Baptist.  The 
services  were  performed  in  the  Dutch 
church.  In  the  morning,  sermon  from 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Cuyler  from  this  text: 
'Hear  the  rod  and  him  who  hath  ap- 
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pointed  it.'  In  the  afternoon  by  Dr. 
Reed  of  the  Episcopalian  church  from 
this  text:  'A  time  to  mourn.'  In  the 
evening  by  Rev.  Mr.  Welton  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  from  this  text: 
'How  are  the  mighty  fallen!'  or  some- 
thing like  it — I  don't  remember  ex- 
actly. The  church  was  crowded  to 
overflowing  during  the  three  services. 
Mr.  Hutchinson  of  the  Baptist  church 
made  a  prayer  before  and  after  noon, 
and  Mr.  Richardson  of  the  Methodist 
church  in  the  evening," — after  all  of 
which  the  people  must  have  been 
heartily  tired  of  Governor  Clinton. 

Incidentally  we  have  in  the  diary 
descriptions  of  many  places.  Among 
the  New  England  towns  are  "Port- 
land, which  is  now  the  third  in  point  of 
tonnage  in  the  Union.  Here  appears 
an  activity  in  business  quite  in  con- 
trast with  the  town  of  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire.  There  are  now  about 
14,000  inhabitants" ;  Brunswick, 
Maine:  "This  appears  a  flourishing 
village,  the  college  consisting  of  three 
handsome  brick  buildings  at  the  west 
end  of  the  town.  This  place  carries 
on  a  considerable  lumber  trade,  re- 
ceiving their  logs  for  150  to  200  miles 
up  the  river.  They  have  28  saws  in 
operation,  but  no  .other  manufactory 
of  any  note." 

Of  more  interest  are  brief  accounts 
of  some  New  York  places.  Water- 
town  was  growing  rapidly,  having  in- 
creased thirty  per  cent  in  a  year.  In 
Sackett's  Harbor  "everything  has  a 
temporary  appearance.  The  place 
owes  its  present  size  to  the  late  war, 
and  the  cause  being  removed  which 
gave  it  birth,  almost  everything  has 
the  appearance  of  dilapidation  and  de- 
cay. The  armed  vessels  which  some- 
times thundered  defiance  at  our 
enemy  are  now  sunk  in  the  lake  or  are 
in  the  more  peaceful  employment  of 
the  merchant  in  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  lake.  The  mammoth  ship  now  on 
the  stocks  having  a  house  over  it  was 
designed  for  120  guns.  The  fine  stone 
barracks  near  the  shore  of  the  lake 
make  a  very  handsome  and  beautiful 
appearance  and  are  undoubtedly  the 


handsomest  in  the  United  States." 
"Oswego  will  undoubtedly  be  a  place 
of  importance,  being  connected  with 
the  Erie  Canal  and  also  lying  on  the 
lake  shore."  "Rochester  far  exceeds 
all  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  its  growth 
and  business.  There  are  here  now 
about  13,000  inhabitants,  eight  places 
for  religious  worship,  twelve  flouring 
mills  having  fifty  run  of  stone,  a  great 
variety  of  other  mills,  etc.  In  1812 
only  one  house  stood  where  is  now 
the  bustle  and  business  of  a  city." 
Lockport  "is  increasing  with  wonder- 
ful rapidity  and  will  shortly  be  a  place 
of  much  importance."  Fort  Niagara 
"is  the  oldest  military  post  in  the 
United  States,  the  house  having  been 
built  about  130  years.  There  are  here 
no  troops  stationed.  The  colonel 
[Jewett]  has  charge  of  the  fort  and 
the  property  belonging  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  situation  is  without  a  su- 
perior for  pleasantness  and  one  of  the 
finest  places  for  fishing  and  fowling  in 
the  country.  There  I  was  shown  the 
magazine  in  which  'tis  said  'Morgan 
was  confined  and  murdered.'  The 
colonel  is  now  indicted  for  being  ac- 
cessory to  the  'doleful  deed,'  of  which 
in  my  opinion  he  knows  nothing." 
"The  immense  quantity  of  salt  here 
[  Syracuse]  manufactured  is  truly 
astonishing  to  one  unacquainted  with 
the  business.  The  salt  duty  paid  to 
the  state  last  year  was  $116,000.  Ap- 
parently more  than  100  acres  are  cov- 
ered by  the  evaporating  vats  besides 
the  immense  number  of  boilers." 

The  Auburn  state  prison  was  estab- 
lished in  1816.  "This  is  a  splendid 
pile  of  buildings,  displaying  much 
neatness  and  good  regulation.  Nearly 
600  convicts  are  here  at  constant 
labor,  carrying  on  all  kinds  of  me- 
chanical labor.  The  expense  of  feed- 
ing and  clothing  each  person  is  less 
than  eight  cents  per  day.  Many  of 
the  weavers  are  employed  for  the  Au- 
burn factory  at  twenty-five  cents  per 
day,  who  make  6-4  and  7-8  bedtick 
and  wove  in  March  3,700  yards  of  6-4 
and  4,200  yards  7-8  bedtick  and  1,200 
yards  jeans." 
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The  evidence  of  this  observer  as  to 
the  manufacturing  industries  can  be  of 
value  only  cumulatively,  reinforcing 
and  perhaps  supplementing  other  ac- 
counts. It  concerns  only  the  cotton 
and  woollen  industries,  with  inci- 
dental reference  to  others.  But  the 
materials  for  the  economic  history  of 
the  United  States  yet  to  be  written  are 
in  some  fields  scant,  and  all  that  may 
add  to  our  knowledge  is  worth  pre- 
serving. Negative  evidence  is  of 
slight  value,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  infer 
that  there  were  no  textile  establish- 
ments outside  of  the  districts  visited 
by  Holbrook,  although  it  is  probable 
that  he  visited  nearly  all  the  regions 
where  cotton  and  woollen  factories 
existed  in  any  numbers.  These  were 
the  southwestern  corner  of  Maine, 
the  Merrimac  Valley,  the  Connecticut 
Valley  to  Bellows  Falls,  the  northeast 
corner  of  Connecticut,  the  Hudson 
Valley,  the  Mohawk  Valley,  and  from 
Syracuse  west  to  the  Falls  along  the 
line  of  the  "old  road"  of  the  New 
York  Central  system,  the  region  just 
east  of  Lake  Ontario,  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia  and  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  and  especially  the  vicinity 
of  Baltimore.  The  growth  of  Man- 
ayunk  near  Philadelphia  had  been 
very  rapid.  "The  factories  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Baltimore  are  scat- 
tered in  every  direction.  'Tis  difficult 
to  find  two  in  the  same  direction."  "I 
have  particular  surveys  of  seventeen 
factories  (and  one  woollen)  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Baltimore,  several  of 
which  are  very  extensive  in  their  oper- 
ations. Those  that  I  have  particu- 
larly surveyed  have  in  operation  45,- 
032  spindles,  788  looms,  and  employ 
2,500' persons."  Of  others  he  took  no 
survey,  but  from  Maryland  he  writes: 
"I  do  not  find  that  neatness  of  appear- 
ance and  apparent  comfort  around  the 
dwellings  that  I  have  frequently  ad- 
mired in  my  northern  and  eastern 
tour." 

Although  the  factories  were  all  in 
the  New  England  and  Middle  States, 
there  was  no  such  localization  as  at 
present.    Small  factories,  often  of  only 


a  few  thousand  dollars  capital,  were 
scattered  all  over  this  region.  Such 
concentration  as  did  exist  was  due  to 
the  water  power.  Our  textile  indus- 
tries passed  through  the  same  stages 
as  the  textile  industries  of  England. 
The  first  effect  of  the  introduction  of 
machinery  driven  by  water  was  to 
build  up  the  factories  away  from  cities 
where  power  could  be  had.  Power 
could  not  be  brought  to  the  people  in 
the  towns,  but  the  people  could  be 
taken  to  the  waterfall.  The  introduc- 
tion of  steam  has  changed  this  tend- 
ency. One  or  two  large  factories  are 
mentioned,  as  one  in  Ware,  Massa- 
chusetts, with  a  capital  of  $525,000 
and  a  product  of  15,000  to  18,000 
yards  a  week,  and  one  at  Saco  costing 
$300,000  to  $400,000. 

As  in  England,  the  cotton  industry 
developed  the  large  factory  much 
sooner  than  did  the  woollen  industry. 
The  woollen  factories  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Holbrook  employed  40  to  70 
hands.  The  cotton  factories  were 
generally  larger.  One  is  mentioned 
which  employed  700  people,  and  those 
at  Ware  and  Saco  must,  judging  from 
the  number  of  spindles  running,  have 
employed  500  and  over  800  respec- 
tively. Improvements  in  cotton  ma- 
chinery were  being  made  continually, 
and  the  cost  of  a  suit  of  machinery 
from  the  picker  to  the  loom  was  from 
$14  to  $25  per  spindle.  The  output 
was  very  different  in  different  fac- 
tories. In  one  case  about  54  yards 
per  loom  per  week  for  "fine  goods  No. 
32  to  40";  in  another  130  per  loom 
per  week  of  No.  25 ;  and  in  another 
case,  fineness  not  given,  107  yards  per 
loom  weekly.  The  cotton  factories 
ran  about  35  to  38  spindles  to  the 
loom. 

"Silk  manufacture  is  carried  on  in 
[Mansfield,  Connecticut]  more  ex- 
tensively than  in  any  other  town  in  the 
states.  The  last  season  has  been  un- 
favorable, and  the  quantity  made  is 
only  2,629  pounds.  The  manufacture 
is  wholly  domestic,  and  one  person 
can  make  about  twenty  pounds  with 
sufficient  worms  and  trees.    Two  hun- 
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dred  and  sixty  families  are  engaged 
in  this  business  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree ;  the  most  made  by  any  one 
family  was  seventy-five  pounds,  the 
least  eight  ounces.  It  is  reeled  and 
spun  in  families  and  sold  in  quantities 
to  merchants  and  others,  who  have  it 
colored  and  prepared  for  market.  The 
price  of  the  raw  silk  is  about  $4  per 
pound,  but  when  finished  it  is  not  sold 
by  weight.  When  well  spun  it  is  said 
to  be  superior  to  any  other  silk  for 
strength.  The  culture  of  silk  appears 
confined  to  the  town  of  Mansfield." 
Although  Holbrook  visited  other  fac- 
tories, he  says  little  about  them  and 
little  about  industrial  processes.  Men- 
tion is  made  of  "an  extensive  nail  fac- 
tory" in  Ramapo,  New  Jersey,  "con- 
suming about  900  tons  of  iron  an- 
nually" ;  and  he  describes  a  ''method 
of  bleaching  or  rather  a  finish  of  their 
white  flannels  by  brimstone  smoke.  A 
room  in  the  rear  addition  is  appropri- 
ated to  this.  A  small  quantity  of 
brimstone  is  put  into  an  iron  vessel  of 
coals,  which  is  then  put  into  this  room 
and  the  door  closed  to  retain  the 
smoke."  There  is  naturally  a  great 
deal  of  information  about  mill  con- 
struction and  protection  from  fire.  It 
is  interesting  to  notice  that  this  agent 
was  then  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  certain  points  in  modern  mill  con- 
struction. 

The  most  important  information, 
however,  is  that  upon  the  condition  of 
the  mill  operatives.  It  brings  addi- 
tional testimony,  but  of  a  somewhat 
earlier  period  than  usual,  in  support 
of  the  statement  that,  in  marked  con- 
trast with  contemporaneous  English 
conditions,  there  was  comparatively 
little  cause  for  criticism  of  the  treat- 
ment of  factory  hands  in  America.  In 
Newmarket,  New  Hampshire,  were 
"girls,  well  dressed,  cultivating  some 
flowers,  and  what  was  somewhat  re- 
markable, one  weaver  was  also  knit- 
ting." In  a  factory  near  Peterboro, 
New  Hampshire,  he  notes  in  his 
diary:  "Some  flowers  observed  in  the 
factory  windows,  a  small  library  in  the 
counting-room  for  the  use  of  the  per- 


sons employed,"  and  also  in  a  factory 
in  Peterboro:  "Here  I  found  many 
flowers  cultivated  by  the  girls  and 
some  shrubbery  round  the  building. 
A  collection  of  valuable  and  interest- 
ing books  for  the  use  of  the  hands 
gratis."  In  a  letter  from  Schaghti- 
coke,  New  York,  he  notes  as  an  ap- 
parent exception  that  "they  employ  a 
large  number  of  children,  and  they  do 
not  appear  to  be  under  the  best  regu- 
lation ;  consequently  their  rooms  are 
not  in  that  clean  order  that  I  have 
been  gratified  in  observing  hereto- 
fore." 

A  letter  written  his  employer  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  tour  gives  a  most  in- 
teresting and  valuable  account  of 
what  he  had  observed  in  this  connec- 
tion: "Presuming  that  a  few  obser- 
vations relative  to  the  moral  character 
and  condition  of  the  manufacturers 
taken  as  a  community  will  be  gratify- 
ing to  you,  I  herewith  furnish  you 
with  that  which  from  personal  obser- 
vation and  inquiry  I  obtained  while  on 
my  late  journey  for  the  Manhattan 
Fire  Insurance  Company.  I  regret 
that  I  did  not  at  first  make 
inquiries  concerning  Sabbath  schools, 
but  I  have  no  memorandums  of 
any  until  I  commenced  my  journey 
in  this  state.  While  in  New  Hamp- 
shire I  generally  had  conversation 
with  the  proprietors  respecting  the 
characters  of  the  persons  employed 
and  of  the  tendency  of  their  establish- 
ments to  the  advancing  or  otherwise 
of  moral  principles.  On  this  subject 
I  found  but  one  opinion,  and  that  cer- 
tainly was  a  favorable  one. 

"In  New  Hampshire  they  do  not 
employ  many  children,  finding  it  more 
advantageous  to  have  grown  persons. 
These  are  mostly  females  of  families 
from  the  neighboring  towns.  In  many 
of  the  factories  they  require  that  the 
applicant  shall  produce  satisfactory 
recommendations  of  a  good  moral 
character  before  employment  is  given. 
I  have  in  some  instances  found  very 
handsome  libraries  left  in  the  count- 
ing-room, and  any  persons  employed 
by  the  company  have  the  privilege  of 
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taking  any  book  for  perusal  gratis. 
They  also  discountenance  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits  and  do  not  allow  its  use 
in  the  workshops.  The  attentions  of 
the  managers  not  only  extend  to  the 
persons  while  employed,  but  also  to 
the  boarding-houses,  in  order  that  no 
persons  of  immoral  habits  should  lo- 
cate themselves  on  their  premises  and 
by  bad  example  or  precept  lead  others 
astray. 

"In  the  state  of  Connecticut  I  found 
many  more  children  at  work  in  the 
factories  than  I  did  in  other  states. 
This  is  partly  owing  to  the  vast  num- 
ber of  factories  in  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  which  give  employment 
to  so  many  girls  as  weavers  that 
grown  persons  cannot  be  obtained  for 
the  various  branches  of  the  establish- 
ments. There  is  another  reason:  poor 
persons  with  large  families  of  children 
resort  there  for  work  and  are  anxious 
that  as  soon  as  a  child  is  able  to  earn 
anything  it  should  go  into  the  mill, 
and  as  it  affords  some  relief  to  the 
parents  they  are  received ;  but  as  far  as 
I  could  learn,  it  is  a  kind  of  labor  not 
desired  on  the  score  of  economy  by 
the  proprietors.  At  Humphreysville 
I  was  told  by  Dr.  Deforest  that  several 
of  the  girls  in  his  employ  had  the  pre- 
ceding summer  been  engaged  as 
teachers  of  schools'in  the  neighboring 
towns  and  were  also  re-engaged  for 
the  coming  season.  In  this  state 
[New  York]  I  have  memorandums  of 
twenty  Sabbath  schools  where  the 
children  of  the  factories  regularly  at- 
tend ;  some  of  them  are  exclusively 
for  the  factory  children,  others  are  in 
the  neighborhood.  Where  the  estab- 
lishments are  small  and  remote  from  a 
town  or  neighborhood,  the  number  of 
children  that  could  be  brought  to- 
gether has  been  considered  insuffi- 
cient for  a  school  of  that  kind.  There 
is  a  disposition  manifested  among  the 
children  to  attend  school,  and  in  some 
instances  it  is  a  part  of  the  contract 
that  they  must  do  so.  At  Manlius  I 
was  told  that  twenty  of  the  girls  in 
that  mill  were  attending  a  school  for 
writing    only.       In     Pennsylvania     I 


found  the  same  attention  paid  to  the 
subject,  and  also  at  several  mills  in 
Delaware.  I  have  memorandums  of 
six  schools  near  Philadelphia,  three 
on  the  Brandywine  and  six  near  Balti- 
more. At  the  Savage  factory  they 
have  lately  commenced  their  school. 
They  have  a  large  proportion  of 
grown  help,  and  a  great  many  of  these 
cannot  read  or  write.  They  are  grati- 
fied in  having  an  opportunity  to  go  to 
school,  and  a  very  good  effect  is  an- 
ticipated from  this  school.  They  have 
a  large  room  very  appropriately  fitted 
up  for  public  worship  at  this  place, 
and  clergymen  of  various  denomina- 
tions frequently  officiate  there.  Many 
persons  have  deprecated  the  increase 
of  manufacturing  establishments  in 
this  country,  believing  it  will  have  a 
tendency  to  vice  and  immorality.  My 
own  opinion  was  different,  and  from 
information  received  from  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country  which  I  have 
visited  and  my  personal  observation, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  a  moral 
point  of  view  the  manufacturers  will 
not  suffer  in  comparison  with  any 
other  class  in  the  community,  and  if 
we  look  into  our  county  courts, 
magistrates'  offices,  poorhouses,  jails 
and  penitentiaries,  and  say  from 
whence  do  all  these  people  come?  I 
say  they  do  not  come  from  our  manu- 
factories. At  the  New  York  mills  in 
Oneida  County  I  was  told  by  a  person 
who  had  been  in  their  employ  for 
nearly  two  years  that  he  had  not 
heard  a  profane  expression  by  any 
person  in  their  employ  durin^  that 
time. 

"That  the  condition  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  our  manufactories  is  bene- 
fited, is  obvious  to  the  most  casual 
observer.  If  reasons  were  required, 
enough  are  at  hand  to  satisfy  the  most 
scrupulous.  The  most  prominent  is 
constant  employment  and  good 
wages.  Casual  employment  leaves 
the  person  much  leisure  time,  which 
requires  occasional  disbursements 
from  previous  earnings,  and  he  soon 
finds  more  time  for  idleness  than  for 
labor.     Habits  are  formed  which  are 
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pernicious,  and  ruin  and  poverty  are 
too  often  found  treading"  in  the  foot- 
steps of  those  who  depend  on  occa- 
sional employment.  To  see  the  benefit 
that  has  arisen  to  those  who  removed 
to  our  manufactories  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  looked  into  their 
dwellings  and  around  their  premises 
previously  to  their  removal.  But  it  is 
sufficient  now  to  look  at  those  in  sim- 
ilar situations  to  what  these  were  in, 
to  see  the  contrast.  We  see  the 
manufacturers  well  fed  and  genteelly 
clothed.  Often  have  I  been  told, 
when  inquiring  if  all  their  children 
went  to  Sunday  school,  that  a  family 
had  been  lately  employed  whose  chil- 
dren had  not  clothes  suitable  to  ap- 
pear in,  but  they  would  soon  have 
them  well  clothed,  when  they  would 
attend.  I  have  frequently  been  told  of 
persons  who  entered  an  establishment 
when  first  able  to  earn  anything  and 
who  have  constantly  worked  at  the 
same  establishment.  Some  have 
saved  a  few  hundred,  and  some  a  few 
thousand  dollars ;  their  education  has 
not  been  neglected ;  habits  of  industry 
are  formed,  and  they  are  becoming 
and  have  become  valuable  members  of 
society.  These  people  are  from  what 
we  call  the  laboring  classes  of  the 
community,  and  it  is  with  other  labor- 
ing people  that  I  compare  them. 

"Much  has  been  said  relative  to  the 
characters  of  the  females  employed  in 
the  factories.  The  information  I  have 
obtained  on  this  subject  is  highly 
gratifying.  I  have  often  been  told  of 
mills  which  have  been  in  operation  for 
many  years,  and  there  had  never  been 
an  instance  known  of  unchaste  or 
improper  conduct.  There  prevails 
among  the  females  an  ambition  to 
sustain  a  good  moral  character. 
There  is  a  watchfulness  among  them, 
and  they  quickly  detect  an  immoral 
intruder  when  sometimes  the  pro- 
prietors have  been  negligent  or  de- 
ceived. The  introduction  of  the 
power  loom  by  bringing  more  imme- 


diately together  so  many  girls  of 
larger  growth  and  the  high  wages  that 
have  been  obtained  have  contributed 
more  than  any  other  thing  to  form 
their  character  for  good  conduct.  The 
work  is  not  laborious.  From  the 
wages  received,  being  more  than 
could  be  obtained  by  the  hitherto  or- 
dinary occupations  of  housework, 
they  are  enabled  to  dress  with  more 
neatness  and  taste.  The  occupation 
has  been  daily  becoming  more  re- 
spectable and  we  find  among  the  most 
deserving  of  the  laboring  community. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  obser- 
vations will  apply  universally,  but 
generally  as  far  as  my  observations 
have  gone  and  from  personal  inquiry 
I  believe  they  are  correct.  I  have 
been  somewhat  acquainted  with 
manufactories  for  eighteen  years,  and 
am  highly  gratified  in  finding  such 
great  improvement  in  the  appearance 
and  condition  of  the  operatives.  .  ,  . 
From  all  I  have  seen  and  heard,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  and  I  say  it  with  sin- 
cerity, that  our  manufactories  as  now 
conducted  have  a  tendency  to  improve 
the  morals  of  the  laboring  people,  that 
they  will  be  more  industrious  and 
more  intelligent — consequently  more 
happy  and  better  citizens." 

Perhaps  we  cannot  better  leave  this 
traveller  of  seventy  years  ago  than  by 
quoting  from  his  diary  of  January  2, 
1828:  "Forty-one  years  bygone,  saith 
my  mother,  came  I — poor  I — into  this 
troublesome  world.  My  sun  has  past 
its  meridian  and  is  fast  descending. 
'Alas,  poor  Yorick!'  You  have  much 
to  account  for  and  very  little  to  show 
on  a  settlement.  Forty-one  years 
gone  never  to  return.  Soon,  very 
soon,  it  will  be  said,  C.H.  is  dead!  and 
what  does  he  leave  to  tell  he  •  ever 
lived?  Children  he  has  none!  Sev- 
eral persons  he  esteems  as  his  friends, 
a  wife  he  loves,  parents  he  reveres,  is 
thankful  for  favors  received,  and  sup- 
plicates heaven  for  a  continuance  of 
its  mercies." 
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By  R.  M.  Bucke. 


THERE  are  extant  of  Whitman 
one  daguerreotype,  several 
hundred  photographs,  perhaps 
a  dozen  oil  paintings  taken  from  life, 
besides    crayon   and   other   drawings, 


busts,  three  oil  paintings,  a  crayon  and 
a  sepia  etching  by  Gilchrist,  and  of 
course  newspaper,  magazine  and 
other  reproductions  innumerable.  In 
selecting  likenesses  for  this  article,  the 
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and  probably  half  a  dozen  busts  by 
Morse  and  other  sculptors.  Of  these 
the  writer  has  his  full  share,  namely, 
over    a    hundred    photographs,    two 
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difficulty  has  been  out  of  the  large 
number  in  hand  to  select  those  that 
ought  to  be  used. 

Whitman's   ancestors    were   mostlv 
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farmers,  stock-raisers  and  sailors. 
His  father,  grandfather,  great-grand- 
father and  great-great-grandfather 
Whitman  were  all  born  in  the  same 
house,  which  still  stood  only  a  few 
years  ago  at  West  Hills,  Long  Island. 
The  poet  himself  was  born  in  a  more 
modern  house  close  to  the  old  home- 
stead. For  many  generations,  dating 
back  a  hundred  years  before  the 
American  Revolution,  the  Whitmans 
owned  a  large  tract  of  property  in  that 
neighborhood,  where  they  lived  in 
patriarchal  style  surrounded  by  large 
families  and  by  numerous  black, 
woolly-headed  slaves.  Whitman's 
mother's  family,  the  Van  Velsors, lived 
on  their  own  land  a  few  miles  away, 
at  a  place  called  Cold  Springs.  His 
mother's  mother's  family  (named 
Williams)  were  a  race  of  sailors.  So 
also  were  his  mother's  father's 
mother's  family,  the  Kossabones.  Go 
back  as  far  as  we  may,  there  is  no  sign 
of  scholastic  habits  or  of  literary  traits 
among  his  people  in  any  direction, 
unless  it  be  in  the  case  of  his  great- 


grandfather's great-grandfather,  Zach- 
ariah  Whitman,  born  1595,  who  was 
a  clergyman.  The  poet's  brothers 
and  sisters  were  as  innocent  of  literary 
propensities  as  were  any  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  two  of  his  brothers,  George  and 
Jeff,  were  exceedingly  able  men,  who 
rose  by  sheer  ability  from  the  status  of 
day  laborers  to  wealth,  reputation 
and  influence. 

In  this  connection  it  should  never 
be  forgotten  that  Walt  Whitman  him- 
self is  about  the  most  unliterary  of  all 
writers.  He  was  not  a  student,  not  a 
reader,  had  little  or  no  taste  for  letters. 
He  never  had  many  books,  and  those 
he  had  were  in  some  back  room  or 
thrown  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner. 
He  did  not  care  for  literature  as  such 
at  all,  could  hardly  read  Tennyson, 
could  not  read  Browning  or  Swin- 
burne, probably  never  in  his  life  read 
such  a  book  as  Gibbon's  "Decline  and 
Fall"  or  Macaulay's  "England"  or 
Rawlinson's  "Herodotus"  or  Bacon's 
"Organon"  or  Carlyle's  "Frederic," 
as  so  many  thousands  have  done  for 
the  pure  love  of  reading.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, though  he  often  spoke  and  wrote 
about  Carlyle,  whether  he  ever  read 
through  his  "French  Revolution"  or 
even  his  "Sartor  Resartus." 

Whitman's  business  was  to  live  a 
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life  and  put  that  life  on  record.  This 
business  he  attended  to  day  in  and 
day  out  for  at  least  fifty  years,  since 
he  probably  entered  consciously  upon 
it  quite  early  in  life.  Not  only  "Leaves 
of  Grass,"  but  all  his  prose — every- 
thing he  ever  wrote — is  in  one  sense  or 
another  autobiographic;  it  all  hinges 
and  turns  upon  himself.  He  says 
somewhere  that  he  writes  nothing  but 
his  own  name,  that  he  repeats  it  over 
and  over:  "It  never  tires  me." 

Though  the  Whitmans  had  been 
well  off,  the  poet's  father  was  a  poor 
man,  who  maintained  a  large  family 


upon  his  daily  wages  as  a  carpenter. 
Walt  Whitman  and  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  as  before  intimated,  belonged 
distinctly  to  the  laboring  class.  Jesse 
and  Andrew  (two  of  the  brothers) 
were  never  anything  but  day  laborers. 
Hannah  married  a  landscape  painter, 
and  Mary  a  ship  carpenter.  The  poet 
himself  was  a  printer,  a  school  teacher, 
a  newspaper  editor,  a  carpenter  and  a 
house  builder.  Later  he  was  a  gov- 
ernment clerk  in  Washington,  after 
having  been  for  two  years  an 
unpaid  nurse  in  the  hospitals,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  earned  his  bread 
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writing  letters  to  New  York  news- 
papers. 

Before  reaching  the  age  of  thirty, 
Walt  Whitman  had  written  a  number 
of  stories  and  sketches,  including  a 
long  temperance  tale  called  "Franklin 
Evans."  If  we  gauged  him  by  these, 
we  should  have  to  say,  "This  man  will 
never  do  anything  above  mediocrity." 
Nevertheless,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four 
to  thirty-five  he  produced,  Emerson 
being  the  judge,  "the  most  extraor- 
dinary piece  of  wit  and  wisdom  that 
America  has  contributed."  How  shall 
we  account  for  this?  What  was  it  that 
converted  this  mediocre  man,  this 
house  builder  and  carpenter,  this  car- 
penter's son,  into  the  deepest  thinker 
his  country  had  produced?  We  are 
reminded  by  this  case  of  another  at 
which  "many  were  astonished,  and 
said,  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son, 
whence  has  this  man  these  things? 
and  they  were  offended  at  him." 
What  had  happened  to  cause  the 
change? 

Walt  Whitman  (page  15  of  the  1855 
edition  of  "Leaves  of  Grass")  tells  us 
what  had  occurred.  He  tells  us  of  a 
marvellous  rebirth  which  happened  to 
him  in  June,  T853,  in  the  beginning  of 
his  thirty-fifth  year.  He  relates  how 
his  other  new  self  came  to  him  and 


took  possession  of  him,  and  how  there 
swiftly  arose  and  spread  around  him 
the  peace  and  joy  and  knowledge  that 
pass  all  the  art  and  argument  of  the 
earth,  and  how  it  came  to  him  that  all 
the  men  ever  born  were  his  brothers 
and  the  women  his  sisters  and  lovers, 
and  how  he  saw  that  the  basic  fact  of 
creation  (its  "kelson")  is  love.  From 
that  moment  this  carpenter  too  be- 
came a  seer,  the  heavens  were  opened 
unto  him  also,  and  he  saw  and  knew 
the  Spirit  of  God.  In  this  case  also, 
as  in  others  of  the  same  class,  there 
was,  upon  illumination,  a  characteris- 
tic brightness  of  the  face,  an  irrepress- 
ible joyousness  shining  from  his 
features  and  seeming  to  pervade  his 
whole  body.  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
something  of  this  spiritual  elevation 
can  still  be  seen  (though  at  four  or 
five  removes  from  its  origin)  in  like- 
ness number  one,  which  must  have 
been  taken  within  a  few  months  after 
the  June  day  referred  to. 

Between  the  date  of  number  one  and 
number  two,  the  first  and  second  edi- 
tions of  "Leaves  of  Grass"  were  writ- 
ten and  published.  The  first  edition, 
in  spite  of  Emerson's  indorsement, 
failed    to    sell ;    its    author    could    not 
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even  give  it  away, — for  complimentary 
copies,  we  are  told,  were  in  many  in- 
stances returned,  often  accompanied 
by  insulting  letters.  The  book  was 
considered  meaningless,  badly  written, 
filthy,  atheistical  and  utterly  repre- 
hensible. The  second  edition  con- 
tained a  number  of  new  poems  and 
met  with  a  worse  reception  even  than 
the  first.  Fowler  and  Wells  under- 
took its  publication,  but  the  clamor 
was  so  loud  that  they  almost  at  once 
threw  up  their  contract,  and  the  issue 
was  continued  by  the  author.  How- 
ever, there  was  little  or  no  sale,  and 
for  a  time  "Leaves  of  Grass"  seemed 
to  be  dead. 


Whitman,  however,  was  not,  it 
seems,  the  least  discouraged.  He 
probably  foresaw  the  reception  the 
book  must  meet.  He  went  on  his 
way  as  joyous  and  sympathetic 
as  ever.  Indeed  the  poems  written 
during  the  next  few  years  were, 
if  possible,  more  exultant  and  op- 
timistic than  those  of  the  two  first 
editions.  Then,  in  i860,  Thayer  and 
Eldridge  of  Boston  published  the 
third  edition,  which  had  as  its  frontis- 
piece portrait  number  three,  which  is 
a  steel  engraving  from  an  oil  painting 
made  by  Charles  Hine,  an  artist  friend 
of  the  poet's.  With  the  publication 
of  this  third  edition  began  such  mod- 
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crate  measure  of  success  as  "Leaves 
of  Grass"  has  so  far  seen.  The  book 
began  to  sell.  There  was  a  lull  in  the 
storm  of  refusal  which  greeted  the 
earlier  editions.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
'"Leaves"  were  about  to  strike  root 
and  flourish.  Then  came  the  war. 
The  book  business  was  ruined,  Thayer 
and  Eldridge  failed,  and  "Leaves  of 
Grass"  was  once  more  out  of  print. 

Portrait  number  four  presents  to  us 
the  poet  as  he  was  shortly  after  the 
issue  of  the  third  edition  of  his  poems. 
Number  three  may  have  been  taken  a 
year  or  two  before  it  was  used  in  i860. 
I  have  the  authority  of  Whitman  him- 
self for  the  date  of 
number  four  ;  it  was 
probably  taken  at 
the  end  of  i860, 
number  three  hav- 
ing been  painted, 
say,  in  1857  or 
1858.  Number  five 
was  taken  in  1861, 
in  the  early  months 
of  the  war,  that  war 
which  was  to  affect 
the  poet  so  vitally ; 
and  (by  what  I  sup- 
pose is  an  odd  coin- 
cidence) his  atti- 
tude and  aspect  in 
this  photograph  are 
as  if  the  shadow  of 
the  national  catas- 
trophe, which  was 
to  crush  him  as  well  as  so  many  thou- 
sand others,  was  already  falling  upon 
him  and  darkening-  his  life.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  number  six  as  of  num- 
ber five.  Taken  in  the  second  year  of 
the  war,  it  shows  or  seems  to  show  the 
poet  suffering  acutely  (as  he  undoubt- 
edly did  suffer)  under  the  calamity 
that  had  fallen  upon  his  country.  A 
large  part  of  "Drum-Taps"  must  have 
been  written  this  year,  since  he  left 
the  manuscript  in  New  York,  when  he 
went  to  the  front,  in  December,  T862. 

From  that  date  until  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  even  for  some  time  after  the 
war  had  ended,  he  devoted  himself 
dav  and  night,  body  and  soul,  to  the 
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alleviation  of  the  suffering  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  men  on  the  battlefields 
and  in  the  hospitals  in .  and  about 
Washington.  His  work  in  those 
vears  has  never  been  realized  and  per- 
haps never  will  or  can  be  realized. 
O'Connor,  who  was  there  and  knew  it 
well,  has  attempted  to  depict  it.  He 
says : 

"How  can  I  tell  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  that  sublime  ministration? 
During  those  years  Washington  was 
a  city  in  whose  unbuilt  places  and 
around  whose  borders  were  thickly 
planted  dense  white  clusters  of  bar- 
racks. These  were  the  hospitals — 
neat,  orderly,  rec- 
tangular, strange 
towns,  whose  every 
citizen  lay  drained 
with  sickness  or 
wrung  with  pain. 
There,  in  those 
long  wards,  in  rows 
of  cots  on  either 
side,  were  stretched 
in  all  attitudes  and 
aspects  of  mutila- 
tion, of  pale  repose, 
of  contorted  an- 
guish, of  death,  the 
martyrs  of  the  war ; 
and  among  them, 
with  a  soul  that 
tenderly  remem- 
bered the  little  chil- 
dren    in     many     a 


dwelling  mournful  of  those  fathers, 
the  worn  and  anxious  wives  hag- 
gard with  thinking  of  those  hus- 
bands, the  girls  weeping  their  spirits 
from  their  eyes  for  those  lovers, 
the  mothers  who,  from  afar,  yearned 
to  the  bedsides  of  those  sons, 
walked  Walt  Whitman,  in  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  soothing,  healing,  consol- 
ing, restoring,  night  and  day,  for 
years, — never  failing,  never  tiring, 
constant,  vigilant,  faithful.  At  the 
red  aceldama  of  Fredericksburg,  he 
is  in  a  hospital  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rappahannock  ;  he  soothes,  he  com- 
forts, he  consoles,  he  assists  to  lift  the 
wounded     into   the    ambulances;     he 
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helps  to  place  the  worst  cases  on  the 
stretchers ;  his  kiss  is  warm  upon  the 
pallid  lips  of  some  who  are  mere  chil- 
dren, his  tears  drop  upon  the  faces  of 
the  dying.  He  writes  letters  to 
fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  wives, 
sweethearts.  Some  of  the  soldiers  are 
poor  penmen  ;  some  cannot  get  paper  ; 
some  fear  to  write  lest  they  should 
worry  the  folks  at  home.  He  writes 
for  them  all ;  he  uses  that  genius  that 
shall  endure  to  the  latest  generation 
to  say  the  felicitous,  the  consoling,  the 
cheering,  the  kindest,  the  best  word." 

This  is  how  he  was  employed  for  a 
couple  of  years  before,  and  two  or 
three  years  after,  number  seven  was 
taken.  He  was  now  forty-five  years 
old  and  in  the  full  maturity  of  his 
splendid  bodily  and  mental  powers. 

In  1868,  when  number  eight  was 
taken,  the  poet  was  employed  as  a 
clerk  in  the  attorney-general's  office 
in  Washington.  He  had  been  previ- 
ously for  a  short  time  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  but  had  been  dis- 
missed by  its  chief  (the  Hon.  James 
Harlan)  for  having  written  an  "in- 
decent" book — "Leaves  of  Grass,"  to 
wit.     Since  number  seven  was  taken, 


he  has  had  much  sickness  from  hos- 
pital malaria  and  over-emotional 
strain  in  his  work  among  the  sick. 
Number  nine  shows  better  than  the 
preceding  the  failure  of  his  vitality ; 
but  in  numbers  ten  and  eleven  he 
seems,  for  the  moment,  to  have  rallied. 
During  all  this  time  he  is  still  in 
Washington,  in  the  attorney-generaFs 
office.  Part  of  each  month's  salary 
he  sends  to  his  mother,  who  is  now 
growing  old.  He  lives  economically, 
and  most  of  what  he  has  over  he  ex- 
pends on  the  old  soldiers  who  are  still 
at  the  hospitals  and  to  whom  he  still 
devotes  a  certain  part  of  his  time  as 
well  as  means.  Moreover,  he  is  con- 
stantly adding  to  the  "Leaves."  Early 
in  1865  he  prints  "Drum-Taps." 
Then,  upon  Lincoln's  assassination,  in 
April,  he  withdrew  the  book  from 
publication  until  he  had  prepared  a 
sequel  containing  "President  Lin- 
coln's Burial  Hymn"  and  other  pieces. 
In  1867  he  issued  the  fourth  edition 
of  the  "Leaves,"  including  "Drum- 
Taps"  and  all  poems  down  to  date. 
The  butterfly  in  picture  eleven  repre- 
sents, of  course,  Psyche,  his  soul,  his 
fixed  contemplation  of  which  accords 
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with  his  declaration:  "I  need  no  as- 
surances :  I  am  a  man  who  is  preoc- 
cupied of  his  own  soul." 

On    the    morning    of    the    twenty- 
fourth  of  January,   1873,  Walt  Whit- 
man  awoke   and   found   that   his   left 
side   was   paralyzed.     This    was     the 
culmination  of  the  sickness  caused  by 
the     poisonous     air     and     the     more 
poisonous   wounds   and   sores   of  the 
hospitals.     From  this  time  until  the 
end  he  was  an  invalid.    He  left  Wash- 
ington and  went  to   Camden,  where 
then  lived  his  mother  with  his  brother 
George.     He  was  getting  a  little  bet- 
ter, when,  on  the 
twenty-third        of 
May  of  this  year, 
his    mother    died. 
He    had    lost,    in 
February,   his   fa- 
vorite sister,  Mat- 
tie,      Jeff's      wife. 
The  grief  of  these 
two  deaths,  espe- 
cially  that   of   his 
mother,      crushed 
him,     and     for    a 
long  time  he  lived 
on  the  very  brink 
of  the  grave.     He 
continued    on    at 
Camden,     but 
spent  part  of  each 
summer    with 
some      former 
friends       in       the 
country  at  a  place 
called       Timber 
Creek,  where  he  lived  much  alone  in 
the  woods  and  where  he  used  to  take 
sun  baths  naked   or  almost   so.     He 
always  thought  that  these  sun  baths 
saved  his  life  and  brought  back  what 
little  physical  vigor  he  possessed  after 
this  period. 

Portrait  number  twelve  is  from  a 
crayon  sketch  made  out  in  the  woods 
at  Timber  Creek  by  his  friend,  the 
English  artist,  H.  H.  Gilchrist,  about 
the  year  1877, — which  sketch  hangs 
in  my  office  facing  me  now.  The 
study  for  number  thirteen  was  made 
by   the    same   artist    about   the    same 
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date,  not  in  the  woods,  but  in  Phila- 
delphia. From  the  study  a  sepia 
etching  was  made  for  the  present 
writer  and  hangs  at  present  in  his  li- 
brary. I  am  in  the  habit  of  calling  it 
the  "Buddha"  likeness — just  as  I  call 
number  one  the  "Christ"  likeness. 

By    1879   Walt   Whitman   had   im- 
proved much  in  health,  though  he  still 
remained  quite  lame  from  his  paraly- 
sis.   It  will  be  noticed  how  very  much 
he  has  aged  in  the  last  eight  years, — 
that  is,  since  number  ten  was  taken. 
In  1879,  however,  he  was  well  enough 
to    take    a    long   railroad    jaunt   with 
some     friends     as 
far  west  as   Den- 
ver, an  account;  of 
which       journey 
will    be    found:  in 
his       Complete 
Prose       Works 
(Small,    Maynard 
and       Company, 
1898.     Pp.  132  et 
seq.). 

Fifteen  and  six- 
teen were  taken 
in  London,  Ont., 
where  the  poet 
spent  the  summer 
of  1880  with  the 
present  writer.  At 
that  time  he  was 
sixty-one  past ;  he 
was  a  large,  ex- 
ceedingly hand- 
some man,  with 
very  white  hair 
and  more  than  the  usual  color  in  his 
face ;  in  manner  he  was  markedly 
quiet,  unassuming  and  undemonstra- 
tive ;  he  wore  a  white  shirt  with  a  large 
turn-down  collar  open  at  the  throat, 
and  a  light  gray  tweed  suit  (the  coat 
in  the  pictures  is  his  overcoat,  which 
was  darker).  His  person  and  every- 
thing about  him  seemed  constantly 
breathing  an  air  of  purity.  Every 
decent  individual  is  clean  in  person 
and  clothing ;  but  in  him  there  was 
something  beyond  that,  which  though 
vividly  present  to  my  mind  this  mo- 
ment, I  find  it  difficult  to  put  in  words. 
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His  presence  produced  much  the  ef- 
fect of  a  bright,  breezy  spring  morn- 
ing. As  you  associated  more  and 
more  with  him  you  perceived  that  the 
quality  in  question  was  ,  not  merely 
physical,  not  belonging  solely  or 
mostly  to  his  person  and  raiment,  but 
that  it  inhered,  to  at  least  an  equal  de- 
gree, in  his  mind,  that  in  fact  it  be- 
longed there,  and  that  the  external 
phenomenon  was  but  the  radiation 
of  an  inner  spiritual  quality.  You 
found  that  his  speech  and  thought 
were  if  possible  cleaner,  purer,  freer 
from  taint  or  stain,  than  were  even  his 
body  or  his  linen.  Further  you 
noticed  that,  over  and  above,  the  man 
was  singularly  free  from  faults  and 
blemishes  that  are  almost  if  not  quite 
universal.  For  instance,  I  never 
knew  Whitman  (in  1880  or  any  other 
time)  to  speak  a  word  in  depreciation 
of  any  person,  except  (and  even  this 
rarely)  himself.  I  never  knew  him  to 
find  fault  with  the  weather,  with  any 
of  his  surroundings,  or  with  anything 
that  might  happen,  such  as  "bad 
luck,"  sickness,  or  ill  treatment  by 
others.  I  never  knew  him  to  utter  a 
harsh  word  of  or  to  any  one.     The 


fact  is,  Whitman  lived  in  an  upper 
spiritual  stratum  above  all  mean 
thoughts,  sordid  feelings,  earthly 
harassments.  He  resembled  hardly 
at  all  ordinary  men,  but  lived  in  a 
different  world  and  was  governed 
by  entirely  different  thoughts  and 
feelings  and  considerations.  What 
these  were  I  could  not  state  fully, 
however  much  I  might  endeavor 
to  do  so. 

The  charm  of  Whitman's  pres- 
ence cannot  be  conceived  by  those 
who  have  had  no  experience  of  it. 
This  charm  resided  partly  in  such 
elements  as  those  mentioned  above, 
but  perhaps  still  more  in  his  man- 
ner, which  was  courteous,  sym- 
pathetic and  attractive  in  a  very 
high  degree.  I  have  met  many 
men  in  several  countries,  men  of 
deservedly  world-wide  reputation, 
such  as  "Tennyson,  men  of  great 
spiritual  force,  such  as  Browning, 
men  of  the  tenderest  heart  and  most 
loving  personality,  such  as  Edward 
Carpenter,  magnificent  and  magnetic 
orators,  such  as  Henry  Ward 
Beecher;  but  I  have  never  met  an- 
other such  man  as  Whitman,  and  I  do 
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not  believe  that  there  has  walked  the 
grassy  floor  of  the  earth  in  my  day 
another  man  so  godlike  and  at  the 
same  time  so  human  as  the  author  of 
"Leaves  of  Grass." 

In  1881  Osgood  and  Company 
wrote  Whitman,  offering  to  publish  the 
"Leaves."  Terms  were  agreed  upon, 
and  they  got  ont  the  book,  Whitman 
spending  part  of  that  summer  in  Bos- 
ton, overseeing  the  printing  and  read- 
ing proof.  I  will  not  recite  as  I 
might  (for  I  have  all  the  letters  and 
other  documents)  the  shameful  his- 
tory of  the  col- 
lapse of  this  edi- 
tion. The  book 
was  complained 
of  as  being  ob- 
scene, and  the 
publishers  noti- 
fied the  author 
that  they  would 
not  continue  to 
bring  it  out ;  he 
of  course  acqui- 
esced, and  the 
plates  were 
handed  to  him  as 
the  royalty  so  far 
earned.  I  have 
never  been  able 
to  understand 
how  men  who 
had  solicited 
such  a  contract, 
fully  cognizant 
of  all  the  condi- 
tions, could 
abandon  the  field 
like  frightened  birds  at  the  cry  of  a 
ragged  urchin  ;  nor  have  I  ever  been 
able  to  comprehend  how  any  business 
man  could  have  failed  to  see  the 
splendid  chance  the  Osgoods  then  had 
to  make  money  (and  it  must  have 
been  money  they  were  after),  had  they 
invited  the  action,  engaged  good 
counsel,  and  through  an  open  trial  in 
court  thoroughly  advertised  the  book. 
But,  as  O'Connor  said  at  the  time: 
"Messrs.  Osgood  and  Company  leave 
their  Pavia  unfought  and  lose  every- 
thing— including  honor." 


But  Whitman's  faith  in  himself  and 
his  work  carried  him  unscathed 
through  this,  as  through  all  other  re- 
buffs. He  kept  quietly  on  his  way, 
cheery  and  confident,  and  I  fancy  that 
few  well-off,  young  and  healthy  per- 
sons enjoy  life  as  did  this  much- 
maligned,  poor,  half-paralyzed,  semi- 
invalided  old  man. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  him  at  this 
time:  The  scene,  a  dining  room  in  a 
large,  well-appointed  Germantown 
house  in  Philadelphia.  Present,  the 
host  and  hostess,  several  grown-up 
young  people,  a 
friend  or  two, 
besides  the  poet 
and  the  present 
writer.  After  des- 
sert the  host 
produces  the 
current  number, 
that  day  pub- 
lished, of  one  of 
the  most  influen- 
tial magazines  of 
the  time,  an- 
nounces that  it 
contains  an  arti- 
cle on  Walt 
Whitman,  and 
proceeds  to  read 
the  same  for  the 
benefit  of  the 
company.  The 
'•  K  poet,  sitting  with 

JBft   tne  rest  °f  us' 

^J  heard  himself  in 

■  '    fflNf"      good  set  phrases 

age  60,  1879.  charged      with 

"immodesty,"  "ignorance,"  "stupid- 
ity," "vulgarity,"  "materialism,"  "in- 
sanity," "the  delirium  of  self-conceit," 
"bad  grammar,"  "misuse  of  words," 
"incoherence  of  ideas,"  "inconsecu- 
tiveness,"  "egotism,"  with  being  a 
"vain,  disagreeable  fellow,"  with  writ- 
ing lines  "too  vile  for  quotation." 
As  Whitman  listened  to  these  and 
many  more  such  expressions,  recited 
with  much  gravity,  as  if  the  reader 
agreed  with  the  writer,  he  first  held 
up  his  hands  and  assumed  an  expres- 
sion of  overwhelming  humiliation  and 
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self-abasement ; 
he  then  bent 
down  his  head 
as  if  quite  over- 
come ;  then  as 
denunciation 
after  denuncia- 
tion was  poured 
forth,  from  time 
to  time  he  would 
look  up,  and  his 
face  would  be 
seen  glowing 
with  the  keenest 
e  n  j  o  y  m  e  n  t , 
while  his  whole 
frame  would  be 
shaken  with 
half-suppressed 
m  e  r  r  i  m  e  n  t . 
When  the  read- 
ing was  over, 
for  a  time  no 
one  spoke ;  we 
waited  to  hear 
what  the  poet 
would  say.  He 
made  no  direct 
allusion  to  the 
piece  read  or  the  writer  of  it,  but  after 
a  few  quiet  moments  said,  in  his  inim- 
itably soft,  musical  voice,  and  with  the 
drollest  imaginable  expression:  "A 
robber  once  met  a  Quaker  in  a  wood, 
knocked  him  down  and  beat  him,  took 
from  him  his  purse  and  watch,  then 
pulling  out  a  long  knife  proceeded  to 
cut  his  throat.  The  knife  was  dull, 
the  patience  of  the  poor  Quaker  al- 
most exhausted.  'Friend,'  said  he  to 
the  robber,  'I  do  not  object  to  thee 
cutting  my  throat,  but  thee  haggles.'  " 
Numbers  seventeen,  eighteen  (fron- 
tispiece) and  nineteen  show  Whitman 
at  sixty-eight.  In  the  last  seven  years 
he  has  aged  markedly,  but  is  as  bright 
and  cheery  as  ever.  One  of  these 
portraits  is  from  a  photograph  of 
Morse's  bust,  one  of  the  best  like- 
nesses ever  made  of  the  poet.  Morse's 
story  of  his  summer  with  Whitman 
while  he  was  working  on  it,  told  in 
"In  re  Walt  Whitman,"  is  almost  as 
good  as  the  bust  itself,  and  I  should 
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like  well  to 
quote  from  it, 
had  I  space. 

Number 
twenty  shows  a 
still  further 
lowering  of  vi- 
tality in  the  old 
poet ;  it  makes 
him  look  much 
more  worn  than 
was  his  usual 
aspect,  but  is 
nevertheless  an 
admirable  like- 
ness. Number 
twenty-one,  of 
the  same  date, 
is  from  the  oil 
painting  made 
by  Eakins  that 
year.  This 
painting,  which 
is  perhaps  the 
best  that  has 
been  done  of 
Whitman,  is  one 
of  the  writer's 
most  treasured 
possessions.  In  June  of  this  year 
the  poet  had  a  serious  illness,  ac- 
companied by  marked  increase  of  his 
paralysis.  The  attack  passed  over, 
but  left  him  older,  feebler  and 
more  helpless  than  ever.  He  ral- 
lied somewhat ;  and  number  twenty- 
two  shows  him  as  he  was  about  the 
beginning  of  the  last  year  of  his  life. 
Number  twenty-three,  taken  Sep- 
tember 7,  1 89 1,  shows  us  the  poet  as 
he  was  immediately  before  the  onset 
of  the  attack  of  pneumonia,  which 
terminated  his  earthly  life.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  long,  slow  suffering  of  his 
last  sickness,  when  he  lay  in  that  up- 
per room  of  the  old  house  in  Camden, 
waiting  with  almost  superhuman 
patience  for  the  end.  On  one  of  these 
early  days  of  1892,  when  he  was  able 
to  bear  to  be  propped  up  for  a  brief 
while,  Eakins,  the  painter,  took  the 
last  of  the  many  photographs  of  him, 
reproduced  here  as  number  twenty- 
four.     After  that  came  the  remaining 
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days  of  weary,  lingering;,  gradual 
dying,  watched"  by  friends,  perhaps 
the  closest  and  warmest  that  ever  col- 
lected about  a  death-bed.  On  the 
twenty-sixth  of  March,  1892,  he 
passed  peacefully  away,  welcoming 
death  as  he  had  welcomed  life. 

On    the    day    set    for    his    burial,    I 
think  nearly  all  Camden  and  much  of 
Philadelphia  must  have  filed  through 
the  large  room  in  which,  in  its  coffin, 
his    dead   body   was   laid,   an   endless 
procession  of  young  and  old  men,  of 
women  and  little  children,  anxious  to 
look  once  more 
on     that     noble 
face     btfore     it 
should    be    cov- 
e  r  e  d      forever. 
The      sidewalks 
and      street      in 
front       of       the 
house    in   which 
he       lay       were 
packed    with    a 
solid  crowd.     It 
was   a   beautiful 
early      spring 
day,  the  air  was 
clear  and   fresh, 
the    sun     shone 
brightly.    There 
were  swarms  of 
people       every- 
where,    on     the 
streets,    on    the 
roads,      in      the 
cemetery.    Then 
came  the  voices 
of   the   speakers 
bidding    farewell 
loved.        From 
the     words:     "I 
tion  and  the  life." 
the  tears  ran  down 


touching    oration 


to  the  man  they 
the  reader  came 
am  the  resurrec- 
And  Ingersoll,  as 
his  face,  closed  his 
"To-day  I  thank 
him  for  all  the  brave  words  he  has 
uttered,  for  all  the  great  and  splendid 
words  he  has  said  in  favor  of  liberty, 
in  favor  of  man  and  woman,  in  favor 
of  motherhood,  in  favor  of  fathers,  in 
favor  of  children,  and  I  thank  him  for 
the  brave  words  he  has  said  of  death. 
He  has  lived,  he  has  died  ;  and  death 


is  less  terrible  than  it  was  before. 
Thousands  and  millions  will  walk  into 
the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow,  holding 
Walt  Whitman  by  the  hand.  Long 
after  we  are  dead,  the  brave  words  he 
has  spoken  will  sound  like  trumpets 
to  the  dying." 

So  we  left  the  worn-out  and  disused 

body    of   our    friend    in    its    tomb    in 

Harleigh  Cemetery.    His  real  self,  the 

Walt  Whitman  whom  we  know  and 

love,  freed  from  that  prison  which  so 

long  confined  and  hemmed  him  in,  as 

real  as  in  the  old  time  and  more  alive 

than     then,     its 

foundation    laid, 

labors     now     to 

rear  that  edifice 

in    the    spirit    of 

man,    which    he 

\  planned     in    his 

splendid    youth. 

To  what  I 
have  written  of 
the  portraits  of 
Whitman  I  pro- 
ceed to  add  a 
few  words  upon 
h  i  s  character 
and  genius ;  for 
to  me  it  is  im- 
possible to 
think  of  the  face 
of  the  man  apart 
from  his  spirit. 
When  I  came, 
in  the  late 
seventies,  to 
know  Walt 
Whitman  personally,  after  having 
studied  him  in  his  own  writings  and  in 
those  of  others  about  him  for  ten 
years,  it  gradually  dawned  upon  me 
that  he  possessed  qualities  intellectual, 
moral  or  spiritual,  or  all  three,  which 
are  not  present  in  the  make-up  of  or- 
dinary men.  At  the  risk  of  being  mis- 
understood, I  will  be  quite  frank  and 
will  try  and  tell  how  this  matter  then 
appeared  to  me.  Let  me  say  that  I  was 
then  a  man  over  forty  years  of  age, 
holding  a  responsible  position  which 
I   filled  then  and  since  to   the   satis- 
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faction  of  the  government  and  which 
I  still  hold.  It  seemed  to  me,  then,  at 
that  time,  that  Walt  Whitman  was 
surrounded,  as  it  were,  with  a.  halo, — 
that  there  was  something  sacred  and 
superhuman  about  him.  There  was 
a  period  of  months  during  which  I 
could  not  believe  that  he  was  merely 
a  man ;  there  were  times  when  I  was 
almost  persuaded  that  he  was  a  god, 
— though  what  those  words  used  in 
such  connection  should  mean,  I  could 
not  make  at  all  clear  to  myself.  This 
phase  of  thought  passed  away,  and  it 
became  clear  to  me  that  Whitman 
was  undoubtedly  a  man,  neither 
more  nor  less ;  but  in  order  to  reach 
this  conclusion  I  was  forced  to  en- 
large the  content  of  the  concept  man 
in  order  to  make  it  embrace  this  new 
specimen.  I  was  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  man  may  be  nobler,  or 
that  man  as  a  race  is  nobler  than  I 
had  hitherto  supposed.  I  then  asked 
myself  the  question:  In  what  does  this 
man  differ  from  what  we  see  in 
others?  and  for  years  this  was  to  me 
the  question  of  questions.  More  than 
ever  I  studied  the  man  in  his  works, 
in  his  life,  in  his  conversation,  bv  talk- 


ing to  his  friends  and  to  any 
one  I  could  meet  who  had 
come  into  personal  contact 
with  him.  As  the  Abbe 
P'aria,  in  Dumas's  great  ro- 
mance, wrote  a  history  of 
the  Borgia  family  in  order 
to  find  out,  if  possible,  what 
had  become  of  the  enor- 
mous wealth  of  the  Spadas, 
so  did  I,  not  in  a  romance 
but  in  reality,  write  a  book 
on  Walt  Whitman  in  order 
thereby,  if  that  might  be,  to 
obtain  an  answer  to  the 
question  with  which  I  was 
perplexed.  In  my  book  I 
described  the  man  and 
analyzed  his  mental  qual- 
ities. I  showed  that  he  was 
different  from  ordinary 
folk,  and  pointed  out  in 
what  manner  he  differed ; 
but  I  failed  to  discover 
and  therefore  to  set  forth  wherein 
precisely  this  difference  consisted, 
or  whence  it  sprang.  A  rather 
striking  mental  experience  of  my 
own,  followed  after  nineteen  years 
by  an  interview  with  an  absolute 
stranger,  opened  the  door  at  last  to 
the  only  answer  I  am  likely  to  receive 
in  this  life  to  the  problem  in  question. 
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I  had  spent  the  evening  in  a  great 
city,  with  two  friends,  reading  and 
discussing  poetry  and  philosophy. 
We  had  occupied  ourselves  with 
Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Browning  and 
especially  Whitman.  We  parted  at 
midnight.  I  had  a  long  drive  in  a 
hansom  to  my  lodging.  My  mind, 
deeply  under  the  influence  of  the 
ideas,  images  and  emotions  called 
up  by  the  reading  and  talk,  was 
calm  and  peaceful.  I  was  in  a  state 
of  quiet,  almost  passive  enjoyment, 
not  actually  thinking,  hut  letting 
ideas,  images  and  emotions  flow  of 
themselves,  as  it  were,  through  my 
mind.  All  at  once,  without  warning 
of  any  kind,  I  found  myself  wrapped 
in  a  flame-colored  cloud.  For  an 
instant  I  thought  of  fire,  an  im- 
mense conflagration  somewhere 
close  by  in  that  great  city ;  the  next, 
I  knew  that  the  fire  was  within  my- 
self. Directly  afterwards  there  came 
upon  me  a  sense  of  exultation,  of 
immense  joyousness  accompanied 
or  immediately  followed  by  an  intel- 
lectual illumination  impossible  to 
describe.  Among  other  things,  I 
did  not  merely  come  to  believe,  but 


I  saw,  that  the  universe  is  not  com- 
posed of  dead  matter,  but  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  living  Presence ;  I  became 
conscious  in  myself  of  eternal  life.  It 
was  not  a  conviction  that  I  would  have 
eternal  life,  but  a  consciousness  that  I 
possessed  eternal  life  then ;  I  saw  that 
all  men  are  immortal ;  that  the  cosmic 
order  is  such  that  without  any  perad- 
venture  all  things  work  together  for 
the  good  of  each  and  all ;  that  the 
foundation  principle  of  the  world,  of 
all  the  worlds,  is  what  we  call  love, 
and  that  the  happiness  of  each  and  all 
is  in  the  long  run  absolutely  certain. 
The  vision  lasted  a  few  seconds,  and 
was  gone ;  but  the  memory  of  it  and 
the  sense  of  the  reality  of  what  it 
taught  has  remained  during  the  quar- 
ter of  a  century  which  has  since 
elapsed.  I  knew  that  what  the  vision 
showed  was  true.  I  had  attained  to 
a  point  of  view  from  which  I  saw  that 
it  must  be  true.  That  view,  that  con- 
viction, I  may  say  that  consciousness, 
has  never,  even  during  periods  of  the 
deepest  depression,  been  lost.  Later 
I  wrote  a  book  to  show  that  nothing 
else  but  that  could  be  true,  that  no 
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other  point  of  view  would  explain 
what  we  know  of  the  universe  and  of 
man.  All  the  same,  1  had  no  idea 
what  had  happened  to  me.  I  did  not 
for  a  long  time  connect  my  experi- 
ence in  thought  either  with  what  I 
knew  of  psychology  or  with  what  1 
knew  of  history. 

The  experience  which  I  have  de- 
tailed threw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the 
teachings  of  "Leaves  of  Grass"  ;  but 
strange  to  say  (so  it  seems  to  me  now) 
I  saw  no  connection  between  it  and 
the  genesis  of 
that  book.  My 
experienc  e 
seemed  to  me  a 
casual  and  iso- 
lated incident, 
having  a  deep 
individual  but 
no  special  racial 
s  i  g  n  i  fi  cance. 
Eighteen  years 
passed  away, 
occupied  in  con- 
tinuous search 
for  the  secret. 
At  last  light 
daw  n  e  d  . 
Stran  g  e  1  y 
enough,  I  was 
back  in  the 
same  great  city 
in  which  for  the 
first  and  last 
time  I  had  seen 
unveiled  for  a 
few  seconds  the 
truth.  A  man 
whom  I  had  never  met,  but  of 
whom  I  had  heard  as  being  possessed 
of  extraordinary  spiritual  insight, 
was  in  the  same  city.  I  had 
wanted  to  see  him  for  a  long- 
time. We  made  an  appointment,  met, 
and  had  a  talk  of  some  hours'  dura- 
tion. I  found  that  he  had  entered  the 
higher  life  of  which  I  had  had  a 
glimpse  and  had  had  a  large  experi- 
ence of  its  phenomena.  In  brief,  my 
conversation  with  him,  lit  up  by  my 
own  comparatively  trivial  experience, 
showed  me  not  onlv  where  I  stood, 
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but  where  humanity  stood,  in  relation 
to  this  new  world,  as  it  may  be  called. 
Especially,  knowing  Whitman  so 
well  as  I  did,  it  showed  me  his  posi- 
tion, where  he  obtained  his  inspira- 
tion, and  the  proof  that  this  is  abso- 
lutely genuine.  I  saw  clearly  also  that 
the  phenomenon  of  illumination  was 
not  an  erratic,  casual  occurrence,  but 
that  it  was  part  of  the  great  scheme 
upon  which  the  universe  and 
especially  humanity  was  originally 
planned.  I  saw  that  it  was  merely  a 
step  in  the  great 
march  of  evo- 
lution, — t  hat 
many  men  had 
already  taken 
this  step,  and 
that  in  due  time 
it  would  be 
taken  by  the 
race  at  large ; 
that  among 
those  who  had 
taken  the  step 
was  Whitman ; 
and  that  the 
new  faculties, 
mental  and 
moral,  the  pos- 
session of  which 
by  him  I  had 
been  unable  to 
explain  to  my- 
self, were  sim- 
ply attributes  of 
this  higher  life 
belonging  to 
the  new  human- 
its  appearance. 
That  Whitman  actually  manifested 
such  higher  faculties  has  been,  and  of 
course  will  be,  disputed  and  denied ; 
but  I  am  here  simply  giving  my  own 
experiences  and  conclusions. 

A  single  glance  backward  over 
Whitman's  life  and  work,  now  that  the 
clew  was  found,  sufficed  to  show  to  a 
man  like  myself,  who  was  thoroughly 
conversant  with  these,  his  possession 
of  the  new  faculties,  and  when  and 
how  these  came  to  him.  It  is  known, 
for  instance,  that  as  a  young  man  he 


ity  that  was   making 
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was  not  markedly  different  from  his 
contemporaries ;  that  his  writings  at 
that  time  were  not  distinguished ;  but 
that  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  he  had 
produced  a  volume  which  has  been 
looked  upon  by  many  of  the  best 
minds  of  the  present  generation  as  al- 
most unexampled  in  spiritual  insight 
and  power.  Then  he  tells  us  of  the 
sudden  blaze  of  the  subjective  light, 
how — 

"As  in  a  swoon,  one  instant, 
Another  sun,  ineffable,  full  dazzles  me, 
And   all   the    orbs    I    knew,   and  brighter, 

unknown  orbs; 
One  instant  of  the  future  land,  Heaven's 

land." 

On  another  page,  addressing  his 
new  self,  the  cosmic  sense,  he 
tells  in  detail  of  his  illumination.  He 
says,  in  substance,  to  the  new  faculty: 
I  believe  in  you.  My  other  self  (the 
self-conscious  man)  must  not  abase 
itself  to  you,  and  you  must  not  be 
abased  to  it.  Both  these  opposite  er- 
rors have  been  fallen  into  by  other 
men  having  cosmic  consciousness ; 
both  the  cosmic-conscious  has  tyran- 
nized over  the  self-conscious  man,  and 
the  self-conscious  has  obstructed  the 
free  life  of  the  cosmic-conscious  man. 
One  notable  case  of  the  first  error  en- 
tailed on  the  Christian  world  untold 
misery.     Whitman   calls   on  the  new 


self  to  speak,  to  express  itself.  "Not 
words,"  he  says,  "not  music  or  rhyme 
I  want,  not  custom  nor  lecture,  not 
even  the  best — only  the  lull  I  like, 
the  hum  of  your  valued  voice."  He 
was  not  as  particular  as  his  critics 
have  been ;  all  he  asked  was  that  the 
cosmic  sense  should  speak  and  utter 
itself.  He  tells  us  that  illumination 
came  in  June — the  usual  time  of  year ; 
that  after  it  came  his  life  was  abso- 
lutely controlled  by  it — it  "held  his 
feet."  Then  he  tells  of  the  peace,  joy 
and  knowledge  (the  moral  exaltation 
and  intellectual  illumination  which 
belong  to  the  new  birth),  passing  all 
the  art  and  argument  of  the  earth, 
that  came  to  him.  He  saw  the  cosmic 
order — the  "Brahmic  Splendor"  — 
and  that  the  basic  facts  of  the  universe 
and  of  the  human  soul  are  love  and 
immortality. 

Among  his  manuscripts  I  have 
found  a  scrap  which  belongs  to  this 
time  and  subject.  It  was  written  after 
the  June  day  above  mentioned,  and 
before  1855.  It  refers  unmistakably 
to  his  illumination.  It  consists  of  two 
lines  written  for  but  rejected  from  the 
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1855  edition  of  the  "Leaves, 
as  follows: 


It  runs 


"I  cannot  be  awake,  for  nothing  looks  to 
me  as  it  did  before, 
Or  else  I  am  awake  for  the  first  time,  and 
all  before  has  been  a  mean  sleep." 

The  key  once  found,  it  became  easy 
to  follow  Whitman  through  winding 
corridors,  sometimes  made  purposely 
confusing,  and  past  doors  that  seem 
intentionally  locked  to  bar  the  ap- 
proach of  unbidden  feet;  and  what 
seemed  at  first  a  pathless  wilderness 
or  a  tangled  jungle  is  revealed  as  a 
gracious,  well-ordered  garden  of  ex- 
quisite lawns,  shrubs  and  flowers.  All 
becomes  clear;  his  optimism,  unex- 
ampled except  in  men  who  belong  to 
the  same  order  as  himself,  is  ex- 
plained ;  we  understand  clearly  his  al- 
most total  absorption  in  religion ;  as 
for  instance: 

"Each  is  not  for  its  own  sake, 

I  say  the  whole  earth,  and  all  the  stars  in 
the  sky,  are  for  religion's  sake. 

I  say  no  man  has  ever  yet  been  half  de- 
vout enough; 

None  has  ever  yet  adored  or  worshipped 
half  enough; 

None  has  begun  to  think  now  divine  he 
himself  is,  and  how  certain  the  future 
is." 

We  understand  his  convictions 
about  God  and  immortality — the  con- 
victions of  a  man  who  has  seen  and 
who  knows ;  we  see  whence  comes 
what  must  be  called  his  passion  for 
God — a  passion  as  real,  warm  and  in- 
tense as  any  emotion  ever  felt  by  one 
human  being  for  another ;  and  whence 
came  his  devotion  to  man,  which  led 
him  to  sacrifice  his  health  and  life  for 
the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  of  the 
war.  We  comprehend  his  exalted 
patriotism,  his  love  for  the  common 
people,  his  scorn  of  money,  his  hatred 
of  tyranny,  his  compassion  for  all  suf- 
fering, his  pity  for  all  weakness,  his 
forbearance  with  all  error.  The  pas- 
sages in  which  these  ideas  and  senti- 
ments are  expressed,  and  which,  as 
long  as  we  supposed  they  proceeded 
from     an     ordinary     man,      seemed 


strained,  unreal,  affected,  become  in- 
telligible. We  find  their  language 
reasonable  and  moderate ;  we  even 
find  the  expression  short  of  the  reality 
which  lies  behind  it, — as  he  tells  us  it 
is,  for  he  says: 

"When  I  try  to  tell  the  best  I  find,  I  can- 
not; 
My  tongue  is  ineffectual  on  its  pivots, 
My    breath    will    not    be    obedient    to    its 

organs, 
I  become  a  dumb  man." 

So  the  passages  which  express  the 
mystic  relations  existing  between  the 
ostensible  man,  Wait  Whitman,  and 
his  other  self,  which  is  identical  with 
the  so-called  objective  universe,  be- 
come, if  not  entirely  intelligible,  still 
somewhat  clearer  than  they  were.  I 
refer  to  such  passages  as: 

"Strange    and    hard    that    paradox    true    1 

give : 
Objects   gross   and  the  unseen   Soul   are 
one" — 

a  passage  which  might  have  been 
copied  from  Plotinus  but  which  was 
not.     Or  again: 

"Was  somebody  asking  to  see  the  soul? 
See    your    own    shape    and    countenance, 
persons,    substances,    beasts,    the    trees, 
the     running     rivers,     the     rocks     and 
sands." 

So  too  we  can  follow  him  when,  as 
in  "Passage  to  India"  and  "Prayer  of 
Columbus,"  he  represents  himself  as 
the  discoverer  and  announcer  of  a 
new  world ;  for  he  is  so.  It  is  true 
that  this  new  world  had  been  visited 
and  proclaimed  by  others  before  he 
was  born ;  but  of  most  of  the  an- 
nouncers he  knew  nothing,  and  his 
discovery  was  none  the  less  really 
such  because  others  had  made  it — as 
that  of  Columbus  was  not  less  genu- 
ine because  of  the  voyage  of  Eric. 

Again  we  can  see  what  he  means, 
and  realize,  though  perhaps  some- 
what dimly,  its  truth,  when  he  enun- 
ciates, as  he  does  over  and  over  again 
in  ever-varying  language,  the  great 
verity  (true  of  all  men,  but  only  seen 
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to  be  true  by  a  small  class  of  men): 
"I  and  my  Father  are  one" — ex- 
pressed by  Whitman  in  such  utter- 
ances as:  "To  be  indeed  a  god,"  "Di- 
vine am  I  inside  and  out,"  "There  is 
no  god  any  more  divine  than  your- 
self," or  "I  only  am  he  who  places 
over  you  no  master,  owner,  better, 
God,  beyond  what  waits  intrinsically 
in  yourself."  It  becomes  clear  to  us 
whence  he  derived  "the  urge,  the 
ardor,  the  unconquerable  will"  that 
sustained  him,  in  opposition  to 
friends,  enemies,  critics,  publishers 
and  the  world  at  large,  in  his  almost 
desperate  attempt  to  "clarify  and 
transfigure"  heretofore  "indecent  and 
forbidden  voices."  We  see  whence 
came  to  him  "the  potent,  felt,  interior 
command  stronger  than  words." 

When  I  say,  then,  that  Whitman  is 
a  seer,  I  mean  that  he  belongs  to  a 
family,  the  members  of  which,  limited 
in  number,  are  spread  abroad 
throughout  the  advanced  races  of 
mankind  and  throughout  the  last 
torty  centuries  of  the  world's  history. 
The  trait  that  distinguishes  these 
people  from  other  men  is  this:  their 
spiritual  eyes  have  been  opened  and 
they  have  seen.  The  better-known 
members  of  this  group,  who,  were 
they  collected  together,  could  be  ac- 


commodated all  at  one  time  in  a  mod- 
ern drawing  room,  have  created  all 
the  great  modern  religions,  beginning 
with  Taoism  and  Buddhism,  and, 
speaking  generally,  have  created, 
through  religion  and  literature,  mod- 
ern civilization.  Not  that  they  have 
contributed  any  large  numerical  pro- 
portion of  the  books  which  have  been 
written,  but  that  they  have  produced 
the  few  books  which  have  inspired  the 
larger  number  of  all  that  have  been 
written  in  modern  times.  These  men 
dominate  the  last  twenty-five,  espe- 
cially the  last  five,  centuries  as  stars 
of  the  first  magnitude  dominate  the 
midnight  sky. 

A  man  is  identified  as  a  member  of 
this  family  by  the  fact  that  at  a  certain 
age  he  passes  through  a  new  birth  and 
rises  to  a  higher  spiritual  plane.  The 
reality  of  the  new  birth  is  demon- 
strated by  the  subjective  light  and 
otherwise.  Of  this  new  race,  which 
seems  to  be  increasing  in  number 
gradually  as  the  generations  succeed 
one  another,  Whitman  stands  among 
the  foremost  members.  We  cannot 
condemn  him  unless  we  condemn  his 
brethren  also.  It  is  true  that  they 
were  condemned  each  in  his  own  day. 
It  is  also  true  that  they  all  triumphed  at 
last ;  and  so  also  undoubtedly  will  he. 
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POOR  man  was  once 
walking"  home  after 
his  day's  work,  when 
he  slipped  on  an  icy 
place  on  the  sidewalk 
and  fell  and  broke  his 
leg.  A  passer-by  saw  him  fall  and 
came  up  to  him  and,  seeing  that  he 
was  a  poor  man  and  that  he  had  hurt 
himself,  gave  him  a  dollar  and  passed 
on.  Presently  another  person  came 
along  the  street  and,  seeing  the  man 
sitting  there,  went  up  to  sCe  what  was 
the  matter.  Finding  that  the  man 
was  seriously  hurt  and  could  not  walk, 
this  second  person  sent  for  an  ambu- 
lance and  had  him  taken  to  the  hos- 
pital, took  his  address,  called  on  his 
wife  and  children  to  tell  them  what 
had  happened,  procured  for  them  the 
needed  assistance  to  tide  over  the  time 
that  the  man  could  not  work,  and 
went  to  see  him  and  cheer  him  up  un- 
til he  got  well.  And  this  second 
passer-by,  who  had  thought  not  of  al- 
leviation, but  of  cure,  who  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  really  find  out  what  was 
needed  and  to  get  it,  and  had  seen 
how  serious  the  mischief  was,  how 
hard  it  was  to  cure  it,  and  how  great 
had  been  the  danger  of  permanent  in- 
jury to  the  man  and  to  his  family, 
this  second  philanthropist  then  went 
and  called  upon  the  proper  authori- 
ties, and  stayed  with  them  until  that 
sidewalk  and  other  sidewalks  were  put 
into  such  condition  that  people  could 


walk  on  them  with  comparative 
safety." 

In  the  above  parable,  taken  from  an 
annual  report  of  one  of  our  charity 
organization  societies,  the  first  passer- 
by represents  charity  as  it  used  to  be ; 
the  second,  in  his  way  of  going  to 
work  to  help  the  poor  man,  in  his 
thoroughness  and  in  his  efficiency,  is 
a  fair  type  of  charity  as  it  is  to-day, 
while  in  his  resort  to  preventive  meas- 
ures he  is  a  prophecy  of  a  develop- 
ment, already  begun  indeed,  but 
which  is  still  further  to  characterize 
the  charity  of  the  future.  It  is  in  be- 
half of  the  speedier  fulfilment  of  this 
prophecy,  so  far  as  its  fulfilment  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  promotion  of  public 
action  and  especially  of  legislation, 
that  I  wish  to  speak.  I  believe  that 
our  philanthropists  have  a  duty  to 
perform  in  the  systematic  study  and 
promotion  of  progressive  social  legis- 
lation. I  believe  that  in  our  existing 
theory  of  legislation,  or  at  least  in  our 
customary  practice,  an  important 
function  is  left  unfulfilled,  the  func- 
tion, namely,  of  deliberate,  thoughtful 
leadership;  and  that  because  of  his 
superior  qualifications,  through  famil- 
iarity with  the  facts  on  which  progres- 
sive legislation  should  be  based,  the 
discharge  of  this  function  belongs,  as 
regards  a  considerable  range  of  sub- 
jects, to  the  practical  philanthropic 
worker. 

As  I  am  speaking  of  the  duties  of  a 
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class  of  persons  whom  I  call  philan- 
thropists, I  ought  perhaps  to  define 
the  class  to  which  I  refer.  By  phi- 
lanthropists, in  this  article,  I  mean  all 
persons  who  have  devoted  themselves 
in  any  systematic  way  to  charitable  or 
educational  work,  with  the  exception 
of  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  edu- 
cation in  the  narrower  sense.  What  I 
have  to  say  applies  more  especially  to 
those  whose  work,  whether  paid  or 
unpaid,  has  made  them  familiar  with 
the  conditions  under  which  the  poorer 
members  of  the  community  live,  those 
uho  know  what  their  family  life  is,  and 
who  in  their  attempts  to  help  people 
in  distress  have  become  familiar  with 
the  forces  that  are  pushing  them  down 
and  know  something  of  the  forces 
that  are  capable  of  giving  them  last- 
ing help.  I  am  speaking,  more  espe- 
cially, that  is  to  say,  of  people  who, 
like  the  second  passer-by  in  the  para- 
ble which  I  have  quoted,  have  come 
actually  into  contact  with  the  difficul- 
ties that  stand  in  the  way  of  the  un- 
fortunate, and  who,  by  running  hard 
and  frequently  against  these  difficul- 
ties, know  in  a  lively  and  feeling  man- 
ner just  what  they  are.  Such  a  basis 
of  experience  is  a  safe  foundation  for 
the  attainment  of  further  knowledge, 
for  special  investigations  into  the 
exact  nature  of  some  of  the  causes  of 
poverty  and  of  lawbreaking,  and  into 
the  question  of  remedies  and  antidotes. 
But  when  the  knowledge  which  the 
philanthropist  has  gained  by  his  own 
experience  is  insufficient  to  guide  him 
safely  in  the  search  for  remedies,  the 
question  of  finding  a  remedy  is,  never- 
theless, still  within  his  province  as  a 
person  desiring  to  do  systematic  work 
and  to  make  that  work  as  effective  as 
possible  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow- 
man.  Where  his  own  knowledge  is  in- 
sufficient, he  should  call  in  the  profes- 
sional men  who  have  the  special 
knowledge  which  he  lacks.  The  po- 
sition of  the  unpaid  leaders  of  philan- 
thropic enterprises  is  much  like  that 
of  the  directors  in  a  business  corpora- 
tion. The  best  directors  of  railroads 
are   not  necessarily    experts    on    the 


building  or  management  of  cars  or 
locomotives ;  they  are  men  who  know 
how  to  employ  experts  and  to  com- 
bine their  knowledge  so  as  to  produce 
results  of  which  the  experts  them- 
selves would  have  been  entirely  in- 
capable. 

Few  of  our  philanthropists  as  yet 
realize  their  responsibility  in  the 
direction  I  have  indicated.  Few 
probably  are  as  yet  ready  to 
admit  that  such  responsibilities 
exist,  that  the  guidance  of  social 
legislation  is  any  special  business  of 
theirs.  Not  but  what  there  have  been 
beginnings.  Already,  in  many  of  our 
cities,  those  who  have  seen  boys  ar- 
rested and  given  their  first  lesson  in  a 
regular  course  of  criminal  instruction 
for  the  offence  of  playing  ball  in  the 
street,  have  bethought  them  of  the 
public  gymnasium,  of  public  play- 
grounds and  open  spaces,  and  have 
made  a  beginning  of  seeing  that  these 
things  are  provided ;  those  also  who 
have  traced  a  muddy  stream  of  dis- 
ease and  degradation  to  its  source  in 
the  dark  back  room  of  the  tenement 
house  have,  in  many  instances,  sup- 
ported the  remedial  action  of  boards 
of  health,  so  that  a  few  of  the  worst 
nuisances  of  this  sort  have  been 
abated,  and  have  secured  such  amend- 
ment to  building  laws  that  the  indefi- 
nite repetition  of  some  of  the  very 
worst  forms  of  construction  has  been 
in  some  places  prohibited.  These  and 
similar  cases  in  which  modern  phi- 
lanthropy has  turned  to  legislative  and 
other  action  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity for  the  attainment  of  its  ob- 
jects are  certainly  full  of  significance 
as  to  what  is  to  be  in  the  future. 
Springing  up  sporadically  and  with- 
out concert  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  promoted  by  practical  people, 
who  by  personal  experience  have  been 
made  to  feel  a  pressing  need,  and 
who  have  been  forced,  rather  in  spite 
of  their  theories,  to  find  the  effective 
remedy,  they  show  the  logic  of  the 
facts  and  are  sure  indications  of  the 
trend  of  future  activity.  But,  valu- 
able as  these  instances  are  as  showing" 
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what  can  and  ought  to  be  done,  they 
are  insignificant  when  compared  with 
the  needs  of  the  situation.  They  serve 
rather  as  a  signboard  showing  us  the 
direction  in  which  we  are  to  travel 
than  as  substantial  advance  along  that 
road. 

What  deters  our  philanthropists 
from  taking  a  more  aggressive  course 
is  not  a  lack  either  of  interest  or  of 
information.  The  trouble  is  not  that 
they  lack  knowledge,  nor  that  they 
lack  zeal,  but  that  they  have  not 
learned  to  apply  their  zeal  and  their 
knowledge  in  the  direction  of  public 
affairs.  In  private  enterprises  for  the 
good  of  the  community  or  of  individ- 
uals, there  seems  no  limit  to  the 
amount  of  work  that  they  are  ready 
to  do ;  in  the  matter  of  public  action 
alone,  and  especially  as  regards  legis- 
lation, they  seem  to  be  affected  by  a 
sort  of  aphasia  or  legislative  paraly- 
sis, which  prevents  them  from. apply- 
ing to  any  subject  where  the  making 
or  enforcement  of  a  law  is  concerned 
the  same  intelligence  or  the  same  en- 
ergy which  they  apply  to  other  mat- 
ters. 

The  reason  of  this  lack  of  effective- 
ness in  the  matter  of  legislative  or 
other  public  action  is  partly  in  a  lack 
of  realization  of  the  possibilities  that 
lie  in  this  direction,  in  a  failure  to  ap- 
preciate the  services  such  action 
might  be  made  to  perform  in  the  way 
of  the  prevention  of  crime  and  pau- 
perism, and  in  a  still  more  general 
failure  to  appreciate  the  opportunities 
that  lie  before  us,  not  merely  for  the 
prevention  of  evil,  but  for  the  building 
up  of  positive  good.  I  believe  that 
in  a  few  years  the  greatness  of  the  op- 
portunity and  the  almost  pitifully  nar- 
row extent  to  which  we  have  as  yet 
availed  ourselves  of  it  will  have  be- 
come apparent  to  all.  If  the  possible 
effectiveness  of  preventive  and  pro- 
gressive legislation  could  be  once 
really  brought  home  to  us,  if  we  could 
see  in  the  warm  coloring  of  real  life 
the  possibilities  simply  as  they  exist 
to-day  with  only  our  present  degree 
of  understanding   of   social   laws — if, 


for  instance,  the  story  which  the  edu- 
cational sciences  already  have  to  im- 
part could  be  told  so  that  we  could 
understand  and  realize  its  bearing 
upon  the  life  and  surroundings  of  our 
children  in  the  cities,  and  in  the  coun- 
try too,  the  existing  influences  for 
evil  and  the  possible  influences  for 
good, — I  think  that  if  some  morning 
we  were  to  awake  and  see  these  things 
as  they  are  "the  very  stones  of  Rome 
would  rise  in  mutiny"  against  all  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  our  making  such 
possibilities  a  reality. 

But  even  if  I  am  wrong  in  suppos- 
ing the  feasibility  of  great  and  radical 
social  improvement  through  public 
action,  even  then  the  absence  of  this 
greater  opportunity,  in  which  I  per- 
sonally believe,  does  not  absolve  the 
philanthropist  from  his  responsibility 
in  the  promotion  and  guidance  of 
philanthropic  legislation.  His  exist- 
ing apathy  in  regard  to  legislative 
matters  is  not  alone  in  regard 
to  radical  or  far-reaching  schemes 
of  a  comparatively  speculative  de- 
scription, but  also  characterizes 
his  attitude  in  cases  where  the 
legislation  needed  consists  in  the 
adoption  of  an  obvious  cure  for  a. 
pressing  evil,  cases  in  which  the  harm 
being  done  is  something  which hehim- 
self  comes  across  daily  in  the  course  of 
his  regular  work.  Zealous  as  they  are 
to  leave  no  stone  unturned  for  the 
poor  family  that  has  already  gone 
down  hill,  and  zealous  as  they  are  be- 
ginning to  be  even  in  matters  of 
prevention  where  the  prevention  is  to 
be  found  in  private  action,  our  phi- 
lanthropists are  yet  in  the  habit  of  per- 
mitting, almost  without  protest,  the 
continuance  of  abuses  the  operation 
and  effect  of  which  they  perfectly 
understand  and  which  go  far  to  undo 
all  that  they  are  striving  to  accom- 
plish by  their  personal  and  individual 
work,  wherever  the  remedy  implies 
legislation  or  political  action  of  any 
sort.  Conscientious  workers  .will  give, 
week  after  week,  hours  of  their  time 
and  will  labor  steadily  for  years  in  the 
effort  to  understand  and  to  build  up 
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the  character  of  a  single  family,  when 
at  the  same  time  they  will  grudge  a 
single  hour  spent  in  attempting  to  se- 
cure legislation  which  would  remove 
some  one  of  the  causes  which  have 
made  this  and  a  thousand  other  fami- 
lies poor.  They  will  sit  up  all  night 
with  a  periodic  drunkard  during  his 
time  of  temptation — the  work  of  a 
true  evangelist — but  will  do  nothing 
to  promote  such  laws,  or  such  more 
painstaking  administration  of  existing 
laws,  as  shall  confine  the  disease  from 
which  the  man  is  suffering  within  nar- 
rower bounds.  Our  devoted  and  effi- 
cient child-helpers  have  accustomed 
themselves  to  stand  meekly  by  and 
see  the  children  for  whom  they  have 
worked  so  hard  passing  from  the 
healthy  home  which  they  have  pa- 
tiently striven  to  build  up  and  hold 
together,  or  coming  from  the  healthy 
country  life  which  they  had  with  such 
pains  secured  for  them,  back  again 
under  the  influence  of  the  dark,  ill- 
ventilated  tenement  house,  the  con- 
taminated food  supply,  the  open 
saloon,  the  unclean  newspaper  or 
periodical.  They  see  them  without 
access  to  playgrounds  or  to  opportu- 
nities for  wholesome  amusement, 
without  a  fair  chance  to  learn  an  hon- 
est trade.  They  see,  and  their  experi- 
ence enables  them  to  perfectly  under- 
stand these  things  ;  they  have  full  op- 
portunity to  watch  while  their  work  is 
being  systematically  undone  before 
their  eyes,  while  the  stream  of  healthy 
childhood  is  being  steadily  polluted 
by  wholesale,  efficient  and  well  under- 
stood agencies.  And  yet  they  will 
not  in  any  organized,  permanent  and 
systematic  way  resort  to  equally 
wholesale  means  of  closing  up  these 
sources  of  pollution  or  of  supplying 
their  antidote. 

Last  year  there  was  introduced  into 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  by  the 
mayor  of  Boston,  a  bill  which  had  for 
its  object  the  creation  of  playgrounds 
for  children  upon  some  systematic 
plan.  Of  all  the  active  charity  work- 
ers in  Boston  (of  whom  there  are  one 
thousand  in  one  society  alone)  striv- 


ing to  help  people  whose  lives  have 
already  become  an  open  and  recog- 
nized failure,  not  a  single  one  at- 
tended the  hearing  by  which  in  a 
great  degree  the  fate  of  this  most  im- 
portant measure  of  prevention  was  to 
be  decided.  And  the  case  is  typical. 
Our  present  charity  worker,  high  as 
is  his  purpose  and  intelligent  as  is  his 
work  when  it  comes  to  the  individual 
case,  would  seem,  if  one  were  to  judge 
by  his  attitude  toward  legislation  and 
public  action  of  all  sorts,  to  have  paid 
no  attention  to  the  question  of  attack- 
ing the  disease  of  pauperism  as  a 
whole  or  to  the  question  of  ultimate 
results.  Judging  by  his  legislative 
record  alone,  his  motto  would  seem 
to  be,  "Millions  for  cure,  but  not  a 
cent  for  prevention." 

Not  only  have  our  philanthropists 
so  far  failed  to  rise  to  the  situation  in 
the  amount  of  attention  which  they 
have  devoted  to  the  subject  of  legisla- 
tion, but  even  when  they  have  given 
attention  to  it  they  have  failed  alto- 
gether to  go  at  the  question  in  the 
right  way.  What  attempts  they  have 
made  have  been  spasmodic  and  occa- 
sional, of  the  hand-to-mouth  order, 
and  have  been  made  with  an  apolo- 
getic air,  as  if  there  were  something 
in  seeking  to  promote  the  good  of 
one's  fellow-creatures  by  the  most  ef- 
fective means  of  which  they  needed 
to  feel  ashamed.  The  work  that  is 
wanted  is  not  of  this  sort.  Our  phi- 
lanthropists must  learn  not  merely  to 
resort  to  legislation  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  securing  the  objects 
they  have  in  view,  but  to  make  a  busi- 
ness of  doing  so.  Their  effort  to 
mould  the  laws  and  their  administra- 
tion so  as  to  produce  the  best  attain- 
able social  results  must  be  made  de- 
liberate, systematic  and  constant. 
They  should  not  confine  themselves  to 
pushing  a  measure  here  and  a  meas- 
ure there  to  meet  a  pressing  need  or 
to  stamp  out  a  crying  abuse,  but  should 
make  a  thorough  and  constant  study 
of  existing  laws,  and  of  the  possibil- 
ities of  improvement  in  the  light  of 
existing  needs,  a  part  of  their  regular 
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work.  Upon  each  subject — as  that 
of  the  building  laws,  playgrounds, 
industrial  education,  the  regulation  of 
the  liquor  traffic,  the  cleaning  of  the 
streets,  etc. — there  should  be  made, 
by  those  most  competent  to  deal  with 
it,  a  thorough  study  of  conditions  and 
of  the  best  way  of  meeting  them,  a 
careful  consideration  of  what  at  any 
given  time  is  politically  possible,  a 
steady  and  continuous  education  of 
public  opinion  which  shall  make  pos- 
sible in  the  future  more  than  can  be 
accomplished  to-day;  and  finally 
there  should  be  from  time  to  time,  as 
occasion  is  ripe,  a  judicious  presenta- 
tion before  the  Legislature  of  the  bills 
which  at  the  moment  it  seems  wise 
to  attempt  to  get  passed.  Neither 
time  nor  money  should  be  spared  in 
this  work.  Experts  should  be  -em- 
ployed in  studying  the  subject  matter; 
builders  and  architects,  sanitary  en- 
gineers, teachers,  doctors  should  be 
called  in  and  where  necessary  should 
be  paid  for  their  services ;  and  the  best 
counsel  should  be  employed  in  draft- 
ing the  laws  and  (when  thought  best) 
in  presenting  the  case  to  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Even  in  matters  that  are  not  with- 
in the  scope  of  what  is  ordinarily 
classed  as  philanthropy,  the  philan- 
thropist can  perform  a  great  service 
by  stirring  up  those  within  the  range 
of  whose  professional  knowledge  such 
matters  do  come  to  organize  for  the 
purpose  of  systematic  study  and  agi- 
tation for  progressive  action  on  the 
part  of  the  community.  He  can,  for 
instance,  induce  the  architects  to  com- 
bine in  the  interests  of  the  more  beau- 
tiful laying  out  and  decoration  of  our 
cities  and  public  grounds,  for  better 
sculpture  and  better  sites  for  it,  for 
mural  painting  in  our  public  build- 
ings that  shall  express  a  civic  pride, 
for  an  architecture  in  our  state  and 
other  public  buildings  that  shall  be 
noble,  dignified  and  worthv  of  a  peo- 
ple that  believes  in  itself  and  in  its 
mission.  They  can  induce  the  doc- 
tors to  combine  for  better  sanitary 
laws,  and  perhaps  some  day  they  can 


aid  the  medical  profession  to  secure 
the  suppression  of  advertisements 
whose  aim  is  to  work  upon  sensitive 
minds  for  the  production  of  the 
diseases  for  which  they  undertake  to 
prescribe  a  cure. 

And  our  philanthropists  in  their 
seeking  for  legislation  must  learn  not 
to  be  apologetic.  They  have  no  right 
to  be  so.  There  is  a  point  beyond 
which  modesty  ceases  to  be  a  virtue. 
When  it  is  made  an  excuse  for  not 
standing  up  for  what  our  experience 
shows  us,  or  is  capable  of  showing  us, 
to  be  the  right  thing,  it  is  only  a  soft 
name  for  cowardice.  Our  philan- 
thropists understand  well  enough 
what  ought  to  be  done — well  enough, 
that  is,  to  show  them  in  what  direction 
the  remedy  is  to  be  looked  for,  and  to 
enable  them,  with  a  little  additional 
study  and  with  the  help  of  paid  assist- 
ants to  understand  (as  well  as  things 
can  be  understood  beforehand  in  this 
world)  what  form  the  remedy  should 
take.  It  is  they,  more  than  anybody 
else,  who,  because  of  their  opportu- 
nities, are  responsible  when  the 
needed  thing  does  not  get  done,  and 
for  the  evil  and  suffering  that  inevi- 
tably result  in  consequence.  If  any 
apology  is  necessary  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  for  failing  to  speak. 

The  assumption  is  constantly  made 
by  the  chronic  opponents  of  legisla- 
tion as  such,  that  they  represent  hard- 
headed,  practical  sagacity,  as  opposed 
to  the  dreams  of  theorists.  But  the 
facts  are,  as  a  rule,  rather  the  other 
way.  The  opponents  of  progressive 
legislation  are,  it  is  true,  largely  to  be 
found  among  so-called  practical  men, 
among  business  men  and  lawyers — ■ 
although  I  think  they  are  still  more 
frequently  found  among  those  who, 
with  a  knowledge  of  their  own  inex- 
perience, blindly  worship  the  business 
man  and  the  lawyer,  believe  in  their 
infallibility,  and  repeat  their  words  of 
wisdom.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that,  in  questions  of  philanthropy,  it 
is  not  the  philanthropist,  but  the  busi- 
ness man  and  the  lawyer,  who  is  the 
dilettante  and  the  theorist.     In  mat- 
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ters  of  business  and  of  law,  the  busi- 
ness man  and  the  lawyer  have  un- 
doubtedly superior  knowledge,  and 
many  of  them  superior  understand- 
ing; but  in  matters  of  philanthropy 
they  very  frequently  speak  upon  a 
slender  foundation  of  experience,  and 
usually  as  the  result  of  very  little 
study  or  thought.  The  philanthropist 
should  not  allow  himself  to  be  fright- 
ened or  taught  to  distrust  his  own 
conclusions,  based  upon  study  and  ex- 
perience, because  they  are  not  con- 
curred in  by  persons  speaking  with- 
out experience  upon  this  subject, 
however  wise  those  persons  may  be 
in  matters  which  they  do  understand. 
Of  one  thing  we  may  be  very  sure: 
if  those  interested  in  philanthropy  do 
not  see  to  it  that  the  needed  philan- 
thropic legislation  is  brought  forward, 
nobody  will.  If  they  do  not  introduce 
and  press  the  passage  of  the  measures 
of  which  they  see  the  need,  the  meas- 
ures will  not  get  introduced  and 
passed.  Our  legislatures  of  to-day, 
whatever  they  may  be  in  theory,  are 
not  in  practice  complete  lawmaking 
organs.  They  do  not  originate  meas- 
ures ;  they  hardly  consider  it  their 
business  to  do  so.  I  believe  there  are 
many  of  our  legislators  who  would 
think  it  almost  unconstitutional  for  a 
committee — say  a  committee  on  rail- 
roads, or  a  committee  on  taxation — 
to  look  over  the  subject  with  which 
they  had  to  deal  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  what  laws  ought  to  be 
passed  bearing  on  that  subject,  and  to 
report  such  laws  to  the  whole  legis- 
lative body.  Our  legislators  do  not 
lie  awake  at  night  trying  to  devise 
remedies  for  existing  abuses  or  laws 
which  may  promote  our  further  prog- 
ress. In  other  words,  our  legislatures 
no  longer  consider  themselves  law- 
making bodies  with  the  power  of  in- 
itiative, but  rather  as  registering  ma- 
chines, as  bodies  of  men  got  together 
simply  to  register  the  popular  will. 
Where  the  people  as  a  whole  are 
really  interested  in  a  measure,  this 
conception  of  the  Legislature's  func- 
tion  works   well   enough;   the  people 


decide  what  is  to  be  done  and  the 
Legislature  does  it.  But  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  people 
as  a  whole  are  not  interested ;  they 
know  nothing  about  the  bills  that  are 
introduced,  and  express  no  wish  upon 
the  subject.  In  these  ninety-nine 
cases,  the  registering  machine,  not 
having  the  popular  will  to  go  by,  is 
guided  by  the  next  strongest  influ- 
ence, namely,  by  the  strongest  pressure 
brought  by  private  individuals.  Not 
that  in  their  decision  of  tliese  ninety- 
nine  cases  our  lawmakers  are  unpatri- 
otic ;  some  experience  as  an  amateur 
lobbyist  with  the  Massachusetts  Leg- 
islature has  convinced  me  that  as  a 
body  they  are  at  least  as  public- 
spirited  as  the  rest  of  us,  and  better 
informed.  Where  the  average  legis- 
lator sees  that  the  public  interest  is 
clearly  involved,  he  votes  in  accord- 
ance with  that  interest;  and  as  a  rule 
the  bills  passed  under  private  press- 
ure are  not  actively  harmful.  The 
trouble  is  not  that  our  legislators 
actively  legislate  contrary  to  the  pub- 
lic interest,  but  that  they  do  not  orig- 
inate legislation  nor  positively  modify 
proposed  legislation  in  accordance 
with  that  interest.  The  trouble  is  that 
they  consider  it  none  of  their  business 
to  make  an  original  study  of  needs 
and  conditions,  either  for  the  purpose 
of  devising  legislation  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  legislation  that  is  pre- 
sented to  them  for  their  consideration. 
Their  important  sins  (the  incessant 
talk  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding) 
are  those  of  omission  ;  they  consider  it 
somebody's  else  business  both  to  sug- 
gest new  laws  and  to  give  the  reasons 
for  and  against  them.  In  other 
words,  the  American  Legislature  re- 
gards itself  literally  as  a  "General 
Court,"  as  a  body  with  judicial  rather 
than  with  deliberative  functions. 

The  necessary  corollary  to  this 
theory  is  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Legis- 
lature is  a  court,  any  cause,  to  get 
itself  heard,  must  be  brought  before  it 
by  outside  parties.  A  court  implies 
plaintiff  and  counsel.  The  point 
where  this  prevailing  theory  of  their 
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functions  on  the  part  of  our  legis- 
latures at  present  leads  to  bad  results, 
and  still  more  fails  to  lead  to  the  good 
results  which  otherwise  might  be  at- 
tained, is  in  the  absence  of  any  one  to 
represent  the  public,  except  in  the 
few  cases  where  public  interests  are 
obviously  and  vitally  at  stake.  Ex- 
cept for  these  few  cases,  the  public 
puts  in  no  appearance,  employs  no 
counsel,  and  consequently  gets  no 
hearing  before  the  General  Court.  It 
is  at  this  point  that  the  philanthropist 
has  a  function  to  fulfil — the  function 
of  which  I  am  speaking.  The  duty 
which  lies  before  him  is  the  duty  of 
speaking  for  the  public  on  those  mat- 
ters that  come  especially  within  his  own 
knowledge  and  observation,  and  with 
which  the  public  is  not  sufficiently 
acquainted,  or  upon  which  it  is  not  suf- 
ficiently awake,  to  speak  for  itself.  He 
should  consider  himself  responsible 
for  seeing  that  at  least  in  his  own  par- 
ticular department,  in  the  matters 
with  which  he  is  specially  conversant, 
the  people's  side  of  the  case  shall  get  a 
hearing,  instead  of  continuing  as  at 
present  to  go  by  default. 

In  short,  the  most  important  part  in 
the  legislative  drama  as  presented  in 
this  country  has  not  yet  been  as- 
signed,— the  part,  namely,  of  the  real 
lawmaker.  We  have  no  person  and 
no  class  of  persons  whose  business  it 
is  to  feel  himself  or  themselves  re- 
sponsible for  the  guidance  of  our  leg- 
islation, no  one  who  lies  awake  nights 
trying  to  devise  ways  of  making  our 
laws  more  suitable  to  our  conditions 
and  more  capable  of  enabling  the  peo- 
ple to  fulfil  their  higher  social  aspira- 
tions. In  primitive  times  this  part 
was  assigned  to  the  king.  Our  an- 
cestors took  it  away  from  him  and 
gave  it  to  the  great  barons.  In  Eng- 
land this  power  has  gradually  come 
into  the  hands  of  an  hereditary  aris- 
tocracy ;  for  though  their  government 
is  almost  democratic  in  form,  it  is  still 
by  tradition  practically  carried  on  in 
great  part  by  families  whose  sons  are 
brought  up  to  this  profession  and  who 


feel  and  acknowledge  the  responsibil- 
ities of  their  inherited  position.  In 
this  country  this  function  was  at  first 
exercised  by  the  ministers  of  religion ; 
but  during  the  social  revolution  which 
began  with  the  revolt  against  Eng- 
land and  ended  with  the  election  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  ministers  were 
deposed  and  the  duty  of  guiding 
legislation  was  placed  morally,  where 
it  had  before  been  theoretically,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Legislature.  ■  We  have 
now  virtually  taken  the  further  step 
of  taking  the  essential  lawmaking 
power  away  from  the  Legislature ;  we 
have  practically  taken  from  them  the 
right  to  the  exercise  of  this  greatest 
attribute  of  sovereignty,  and  reduced 
them  to  the  position  of  the  sovereign's 
chief  clerk,  whose  business  is  merely 
to  record  his  wishes.  The  sovereign 
people  have  asserted  their  intention  of 
hereafter  attending  to  this  business 
of  lawmaking  for  themselves.  The 
trouble  is  that,  having  taken  upon  his 
own  shoulders  the  direct  work  of 
legislating,  King  Demos  has  then 
proceeded  to  go  about  his  own  pri- 
vate business,  exercising  his  sovereign 
power  only  on  great  occasions,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  time  leaving  upon 
our  hands  that  most  dangerous  article 
of  furniture,  a  vacant  throne.  Our 
king  feels,  and  justly  feels,  so  strong 
in  his  power  to  take  up  the  reins 
whenever  he  chooses  to  come  back, 
that  he  has  become  careless  as  to  who 
shall  hold  them  in  his  absence.  Pri- 
vate corporations  and  other  persons 
with  interested  motives,  and  the  paid 
lobbyists  who  represent  them,  have 
climbed  into  the  vacant  seat;  some- 
times, even,  the  throne  is  occupied  by 
that  most  grotesque  figure  that  ever 
played  the  ape  with  the  royal  insignia, 
the  political  boss.  The  wonder  is, 
not  that  bad  legislation  occasionally 
results,  but  that  our  legislators  have 
shown  the  virtue  to  resist  temptation 
as  generally  as  they  have  done,  work- 
ing as  they  do  under  such  constant 
pressure  from  private  interests  and 
such  general  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
public  as  a  whole.     The  duty  of  the 
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public-spirited  citizen  and  especially 
of  the  philanthropist  is  to  serve  as 
counsel  for  the  absent  monarch,  to  let 
him  know  what  is  going"  on,  to  point 
out  its  bearing  uoon  his  interests,  and 
to  stand  up  for  his  side  of  the  question 
during  his  necessary  absence. 

In  business  and  private  concerns 
we  always  recognize  clearly  enough 
the  fact  that  unless  we  bring  matters 
to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature, 
they  will  not  get  brought  there.  If 
we  want  to  build  a  street-car  line 
somewhere,  we  do  not  wait  until  the 
Legislature  shall  be  inspired  with  the 
idea  that  a  line  is  needed  at  that  place, 
but  we  go  ourselves  before  them  with 
our  application  for  a  charter,  and  we 
employ  skilful  counsel  to  look  up  and 
present  the  facts  and  arguments.  If 
the  beach  in  front  of  our  house  or  the 
river  at  the  foot  of  our  garden  is  get- 
ting polluted,  and  there  is  no  suffi- 
cient law  to  prevent  such  pollution, 
we  do  not  wait  until  the  smell  has 
penetrated  to  the  halls  of  legislation ; 
we  collect  our  evidence  and  go  there, 
armed  with  expert  testimony  and  with 
a  petition  signed  by  leading  citizens. 
It  is  only  when  it  is  the  public  interest 
that  is  at  stake  that  we  become  sud- 
denly modest  and  fall  back  upon  our 
belief  that  the  Legislature  should  be 
allowed  to  find  out  the  truth  for 
itself. 

Nor  does  the  true  function  of  the 
philanthropist  end  with  the  promo- 
tion of  needed  or  beneficial  legisla- 
tion. His  special  knowledge  of 
existing  needs  and  conditions  gives 
him   also   responsibilities   of   a   wider 


sort.  Lie  has  the  equipment  which 
enables  him  to  become  the  leader  of 
a  progressive  social  movement.  He 
should  make  it  his  business  to  supply 
those  who  wish  for  a  better  social 
condition  of  things  with  a  positive 
program,  with  an  aggressive  plan  of 
action  looking  to  social  amelioration. 
He  can  give  to  that  large  and  increas- 
ing number  of  persons  who  believe  in 
the  possibility  and  in  the  sure  advent 
of  a  better  social  order  a  program  and 
a  creed — not  a  creed  of  the  quack 
variety,  struck  out  at  a  heat  by  some 
half-educated  prescriber  of  a  single 
nostrum  for  the  cure  of  all  social  ills, 
but  a  program  consisting  of  a  series 
of  measures  each  prepared  by  leading 
specialists  upon  the  subjects  with 
which  they  are  trained  and  accus- 
tomed to  deal,  measures  which  should 
prepare  the  way  to  still  further  steps, 
whose  general  direction  should  before- 
shadowed,  though  their  precise  nature 
can  be  better  seen  as  we  approach 
them.  Our  age  demands  radical 
measures  aimed  at  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people.  Measures  so  aimed  we 
are  in  any  case  bound  to  have ;  but 
whether  they  reach  their  aim  or  not 
lies  largely  with  those  whose  com- 
bined education  and  familiarity  with 
the  facts  enables  them  wisely  to 
direct  this  rising  social  spirit  in  the  se- 
lection of  its  methods.  The  oppor- 
tunity of  shaping  the  future  is  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  trained  philanthro- 
pist of  to-day.  The  motive  force  is 
there,  and  the  knowledge  and  the 
power  to  guide  it  are  in  his  hands,  if 
be  will  only  awake  and  use  it. 


WHICH   COUNTRY    OF    THE    TWO? 

By  F.  Whitmore. 
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I. 

ELF-POISED,  serene,  she  sees  afar 

The  nations  fronting  might  with  might 
Her  peaceful  gates  she  doth  unbar 
Upon  her  harvest  white. 


No  hate  she  knows ;  none  thinks  to  lift 
The  hand  against  her  tranquil  stars ; 

Her  liberal  palm  gives  gift  for  gift ; 
Healed  are  her  ancient  scars. 

Her  swords  are  sheathed,  her  war-flags  furled ; 

Beside  the  sea  her  castles  sleep ; 
Calm  wardress  of  the  western  world, 

Her  lips  its  portals  keep. 

Her  healthful  pulses  throb  with  life ; 

Her  voice  is  like  the  breath  of  morn  ; 
The  rude  red  law  of  lust  and  strife, 

Smiling,  she  turns  to  scorn. 

To  nobler  tasks  her  giant  hand 

She  sets,  than  those  that  blast  and  blight ; 

She  spurns  the  sceptre  and  the  brand ; 
She  holds  aloft  the  light. 

She  hears  the  kingly  voice  sublime 

That,  Christlike,  pleads  for  war's   surcease 

And  in  the  waiting  ears  of  Time 
Her  organ  lips  breathe,  "Peace!" 

II. 

The  woven  mail  is  on  her  breast ; 

She  grasps  the  shield,  her  blade  is  drawn ; 
She  sees  her  sundering  lances  pressed 

Against  the  gates  of  Dawn. 

Before  her  eyes  vast  visions  swim ; 

She  leaves  her  calm,  sea-bulwarked  walls  ; 
Across  the  world,  portentous,  dim, 

Her  Titan  shadow  falls. 

She  goeth  forth  against  the  spears, 

The  whirlwind,  and  the  noonday  death ; 
The  harvest  of  a  thousand  years, 
Fearless,  she  perileth. 
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Afar  the  clouds  of  conflict  loom  ; 

Her  hot  blood  leapeth  like  the  wine ; 
She  dares  the  darkness  and  the  doom  ; 

She  saith,  "The  strength  is  mine." 

She  stretcheth  out  the  iron  hand 
To  seize ;  her  lips  exalt  the  might ; 

She  shakes  the  lightning  from  her  brand 
And  cries,  "It  is  the  light." 

On  sea  and  land  the  voice  sublime 
Dies  out ;  red  surge  and  smoking  sod 

Silence  the  pleading  lips  of  Time 
And  blast  the  truce  of  God. 


SALTER   AND    PACKER. 

A    TRUE    STORY    OF    OLD    PORTSMOUTH. 
By  Caroline  C.   Shea. 


T  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  there 
lived  in  the  little  town 
of  Portsmouth-by-the- 
Sea  two  middle-aged 
bachelors,  who  were 
fast  friends  with  few  living  relatives. 
Salter  had  a  room  in  the  house  of  a 
distant  cousin  of  the  same  name.  A 
quaint  old  house  it  was,  too,  with  its 
broad  window  seats  in  the  great 
square  wainscoted  rooms,  with  fluted 
columns  about  the  large  fireplaces, 
and  queerly  carved  balusters  on  the 
stairway  leading  to  his  roomy  south 
chamber. 

Packer,  for  lack  of  a  similarly  hospi- 
table relative,  lived  at  the  tavern. 
Tradition  does  not  say  what  tavern, 
but  it  was  pleasantly  enough  situated 
—not  far  from  the  harbor,  overlook- 
ing the  river  mouth  and  the  blue 
ocean  beyond.  In  truth  it  was  so  full 
of  warmth  and  mirth  and  good  cheer 
that  Salter  sometimes  envied  Pack- 
er's lack  of  relatives ;  and  he  visited 
his  friend  twice  for  every  once  that 
Packer  went  to  him.    This  was  a  con- 


descension on  Salter's  part,  for  his 
was  a  prominent  family  and  his  claim 
to  being  a  gentleman  was  accentuated 
by  the  fact  that  he  wore  gold  sleeve 
buttons,  knee,  shoe,  and  stock  buc- 
kles ;  while  Packer's,  inherited  like  his 
friend's  from  his  father,  were  only 
silver. 

Indeed  it  was  pleasant  to  sit  by  the 
big  fire  in  the  bar — for  taverns  in 
those  days  all  had  bars — and  talk  of 
the  recent  war,  its  battles  and  gener- 
als;  or  to  surprise  the  visitors  from 
Boston,  or  near-by  towns,  with  ac- 
counts of  many  lucky  gunning  trips ; 
or  to  chat  of  the  wreck  of  the 
old  Mast  ship  on  Hampton  Beach, 
laden  with  all  sorts  of  merchandise, 
which  had  made  the  fortune  of  at  least 
two  enterprising  men ;  or  of  the  quan- 
tities of  white  wax  found  all  along  the 
shore  after  the  loss  of  a  Russian  ves- 
sel far  out  at  sea.  Sometimes  when 
the  storm  raged  without  and  the  shut- 
ters were  shut  tight,  and  the  fire 
burned  brightly  for  many  pokings,  and 
the  candles  burned  low  for  want  of 
snuffing,     and     the    fragrance    of    a 
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steaming  punch  bowl  filled  the  room, 
they  would  all  draw  their  chairs 
nearer  the  hearth  and  in  low  voices 
tell  of  the  headless  horseman  seen  in 
Chatham  wood;  of  the  silken  clad 
lady  who  rustled  in  stately  elegance 
over  the  stairway  of  General  Moul- 
ton's  mansion  at  Hampton,  with  her 
jealous  and  ghostly  eyes  frightening 
the  second  wife  out  of  her  wits  in  the 
dead  of  night.  Then  Packer,  the  hour 
growing  late,  would  declare  that  his 
friend  must  not  set  forth  in  such  a 
storm  but  "go  up  chamber  and  go  to 
bed"  with  him. 

They  did  not  always  sit  in  the  pub- 
lic room,  but  sometimes  by  the  cheer- 
ful fire'  in  Packer's  own  apartment; 
and  here  they  chattered  and  chuckled 
and  grunted  together  over  matters 
not  to  be  discussed  in  the  company 
below,  however  friendly  and  genial  it 
might  be.  In  that  chamber  were 
gathered  all  of  Packer's  earthly  treas- 
ures. Over  the  door  hung  his  long 
gun,  a  trusty  fowling  piece  which  had 
brought  down  many  a  yellow-bill 
coot,  which  had  stopped  the  whirring 
of  many  an  innocent  partridge  to  the 
delight  of  more  than  one  palate  in  the 
picturesque  town  of  Portsmouth. 
Hard  by  hung  the  quaintly  carved 
powder  horn,  and  the  shot  pouch ; 
while  in  the  Salter  mansion  not  far  up 
the  street  reposed  a  similar  gun,  and 
accoutrements,  which  were  Salter's 
pride.  By  the  chimney  hung  the  por- 
traits in  oil  of  Packer's  father  and 
mother,  while  there  was  a  row  of  pro- 
files in  black  of  his  three  sisters  and 
other  relatives  long  ago  dead.  On 
the  mantel  shelf  were  his  books, — the 
Bible,  a  hymn  book,  "Calvary,"  a 
poem  by  Richard  Cumberland,  a 
"Guide  to  Learning,"  the  "Young 
Ladies'  Assistant,"  an  "Old  English 
Reader,"  "A  History  of  England," 
"Robinson  Crusoe,"  and  a  few  others. 
Between  the  south  windows  was  a 
copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, with  its  fac-simile  signatures, 
hung  up  map-fashion,  and  a  sheet  of 
war  songs  was  tacked  to  another  wall. 
On  the  table  near  the  fire  was  a  litter 


of  powder  horns  and  bullet  moulds, 
brass  candlesticks,  tow  wadding  for 
the  guns,  a  couple  of  snuffboxes  and 
pipes,  and  the  tinder  box,  while  in  the 
corner  hung  his  precious  fiddle.  Be- 
neath the  looking-glass  were  his 
toilet  articles,  and  though  they  were 
exceedingly  primitive,  there  was  not  a 
neater  or  better  kept  man  in  town 
than  Packer.  Never  were  silken  hose 
drawn  smoother  to  meet  smalls ; 
never  was  a  cue  braided  nicer,  or 
powder  more  evenly  laid  on ;  never 
was  blue  broadcloth  freer  from  dust,  or 
ruffles  whiter  or  more  daintily  crimped 
than  his,  as  he  stepped  forth  in  holi- 
day attire  to  meet  Salter  similarly  ar- 
rayed for  some  festive  occasion.  I 
say  similarly  arrayed,  for  the  only 
difference  was  in  the  metal  of  their 
buckles  and  buttons, — the  one  being 
silver,  and  the  other  gold,  as  I  have 
already  stated, — and  Salter  wore  a 
thin  gold  ring.  Thus  they  would  go 
arm  in  arm  through  the  streets  of 
Portsmouth,  Salter's  cane  tapping  on 
the  hard  gravel,  on  their  way  to  pay 
some  state  visit,  or,  if  it  was  Sunday, 
to  church,  where  they  sat  in  the  Salter 
pew. 

In  many  respects  Salter's  abode 
was  like  Packer's,  —  only  cousinly 
hands  would  take  greater  liberties 
tidying  up  than  tavern  chamber- 
maids dared  or  cared  to  do ;  and  in 
place  of  the  fiddle  was  a  buffet,  well 
filled  with  quaint  blue  china,  for  Salt- 
er's was  a  veritable  bachelor's  hall ; 
and,  with  the  addition  of  sundry 
viands  from  the  kitchen  below  to  the 
fowl  roasted  by  his  own  fire,  the  rye 
cake  baked  in  the  embers,  a  cup  of  tea 
of  his  own  brew,  he  was  able,  Packer 
said,  "to  live  like  a  lord."  Further- 
more, he  kept  a  hive  or  two  of  bees  in 
the  back  yard,  the  honey  from  which 
was  most  delectable  to  the  palates  of 
the  two  friendly  old  men,  who,  by 
long  feasting  at  each  other's  table, 
had  cultivated  much  the  same  taste. 

Salter  and  Packer  were  the  envy 
of  all  men  in  Portsmouth,  for,  beside 
the  happy,  careless  lives  they  led,  they 
were  welcome  in  many  a  household, 
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— Salter's  aristocratic  mien  and  glit- 
tering buckles  lending  an  air  of  dis- 
tinction to  any  company,  while  Pack- 
er's fiddle  afforded  much  amusement. 
Said  the  landlord:  "It  is  sartin  he  is  a 
master  hand  at  reels  and  hornpipes ;" 
and  to   Sunday  tunes   and   songs   he 
lent  a  most  solemn   or   pathetic   air. 
This  envy  was  heightened  by  an  an- 
nual "going  abroad."     Going  abroad 
in  those  days  did  not  mean  crossing 
the  ocean,  but  any  sort  of  visit  though 
only   a   tea   drinking   with    the    next 
neighbor.     What  a  busy  time  there 
was  for  three  or  four  days  before  they 
set    out    on    their    gunning    trip    to 
Hampton!      Certain   calls   had   to   be 
made  and  good-byes  said ;  then  what 
a  packing  there  was  of  many  boxes. 
Some  were  filled  with  powder,  lead, 
and  bullet  moulds,  flint  and  tow  wad- 
ding; one  with  the  gunning  suit  and 
bags ;    and   another   with   the   broad- 
cloth and   ruffles  for  some  company 
occasion.     Then  there  was   Packer's 
precious  fiddle;  while  Salter,  whose 
hair  was  thin,  must  not  fail  to  put  in 
his  best  false  piece.     After  all  was  in 
readiness  they  would  set  forth  on  a 
bright  October  day  in  the  stage,  the 
admiration  of  the  gaping  crowd  gath- 
ered about  the  tavern, door,  the  good- 
byes of  the  people  of  the  inn  sounding 
in  their  ears,  with  the  barking  of  sev- 
eral dogs  whose  favorite  Packer  was. 
The  journey  was  always  uneventful. 
They    were    left    at    the    tavern     in 
Hampton,  where  the   stage  changed 
horses  and  continued  on  its  way  to 
Newburyport,  while  Salter  and  Packer 
went    on    foot   to    Squire    Knowles's, 
where  travellers  who  did  rtot  stay  at 
the  tavern  might  find  accommodation. 
The  Squire's  was  a  mile  or  two  nearer 
the  sea  and  opposite  Captain   Mars- 
ton's,    the    guide    and    companion    of 
their  hunting  trips.    The  Captain  was 
as  genial  and  fond  of  sport  as  either 
Salter  or  Packer,  and  like  them  un- 
encumbered with  a  wife,  for  he  had 
been  a  widower  for  many  years. 

\\  bat  a  place  for  gunning  Hamp- 
ton was  to  be  sure!  The  woods  were 
full   of  partridges  and  wild  pigeons; 


the  marshes  abounded  in  yellowlegs 
and  plover ;  the  meadows  were  the 
haunt  of  blue-winged  teal  and  black 
duck ;  while  flocks  of  yellow-billed 
coots,  white  gulls,  and  big  fat  loons 
made  the  ocean  the  favorite  sporting 
ground.  It  was  pleasant  to  rustle 
through  the  October  woods,  or  to 
ramble  over  the  beautiful  meadow  in 
search  of  game ;  but  for  real  sport, 
give  Salter  and  Packer  a  call  on  a 
frosty  autumn  morning  at  daybreak. 
Let  them  go  with  Captain  Marston  to 
the  sea,  haul  their  boats  down  the 
gangway,  and  push  off  on  the  bound- 
ing wave.  There  was  the  boat  to  man- 
age as  well  as  the  fowl  to  shoot  on  the 
wing.  The  gunners  were  tying  all 
about,  waiting  for  every  shot  that  was 
missed.  There  were  cries  from  boat 
to  boat  as  good  or  bad  shots  were 
made,  and  when  the  fowl  came  in 
great  companies  what  care  had  to  be 
taken  lest  one  get  excited!  When 
the  birds  flew  high  and  shy,  it  was 
only  the  best  aim  that  brought  them 
down.  In  the  evening  they  would 
meet  by  the  fire  in  Captain  Marston's 
foreroom  with  other  choice  spirits  of 
their  kind  and  tell  stories  of  former 
gunning  days,  melt  the  lead  in  a  big 
shining  brass  spoon  or  a  tiny  three- 
legged  pot  for  the  moulds,  and  make 
all  preparations  for  the  following 
morning ;  while  a  mug  of  cider  sat  on 
the  hearth  to  mull,  and  the  logger- 
head heated  in  the  fire  for  the  good- 
night bowl  of  flip. 

These  pleasant  days  passed  all  too 
soon.  There  was  the  Squire's  party, 
— he  was  a  bachelor  also,  and  during 
the  visit  of  Salter  and  Packer  always 
gave  a  party.  Old  Mrs.  Knowles 
spent  three  days  getting  ready  for  it, 
— for  the  Squire  was  her  only  son  and 
her  joy  and  pride.  There  were  his 
ruffles  to  crimp,  his  broadcloth  to 
dust,  and  his  buckles  to  shine.  The 
pewter  platters  and  porringers  were 
scoured,  the  silver  spoons  rubbed  up, 
and  the  knives  and  forks  polished. 
There  were  birds  to  dress,  a  goose  to 
stuff,  and  such  a  baking  of  pound  and 
election    cake,    pumpkin    and    mince 
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pies.  There  was  cider  apple  sauce  to 
prepare  and  cranberries  to  stew ; 
while  on  the  last  day,  the  day  of  the 
feast,  the  choicest  cheese  was  cut,  the 
clearest  honeycomb  selected,  the 
golden  butter  made  into  dainty 
shapes,  and  many  tiny  pitchers  filled 
with  yellow  cream.  The  bottles  of 
wine,  brandy,  cordials  and  gin  were 
taken  from  the  liquor  case  and  placed 
in  a  row  on  the  secretary,  with  a  va- 
riety of  glasses  and  tumblers.  Last 
there  was  the  .braiding  of  the  Squire's 
cue  and  a  careful  dusting  of  it  with 
powder.  It  was  a  men's  party  and 
only  the  "tops  of  the  town"  were  in- 
vited. What  wit,  mirth  and  jollity 
there  was ;  and  what  tales  of  witches 
and  ghosts,  of  buried  treasure  and 
compacts  made  with  the  devil,  of  val- 
orous deeds  in  battle  and  pathetic 
tears  in  love, — all  true!  Packer's 
fiddle  was  there  to  accompany  both 
song  and  dance.  The  Squire's^  party 
was  always  a  success.  "Indeed,"  de- 
clared Salter,  "it  couldn't  be  done 
better  in  Portsmouth, — a  little  more 
mahogany  and  plate,  but  no  truer 
hospitality  or  better  cheer  or  keener 
wit." 

The  day  of  packing  and  farewells 
would  come.  Mistress  Knowles  never 
set  any  price  on  her  hospitality.  "For 
'tis  no  tavern,"  said  she.  "Please 
yourself  and  you  please  me."  Hold- 
ing out  her  hand  for  the  reckoning, 
Packer  would  put  in  a  coin  and  Salter 
would  do  likewise ;  but  the  hand 
never  moved  until  another  and  an- 
other would  find  its  way  there.  "And 
bless  me,"  said  Packer,  "she'd  be 
holding  it  out  till  now,  Salter,  if  we 
didn't  pick  up  our  hat  boxes  and  be 
off." 

Thus  the  stream  of  life  glided  on. 
Time  touched  them  gently,  but  still 
they  were  growing  old.  Each  scarcely 
knew  it  of  himself  and  only  to  a 
small  extent  of  the  other.  "How 
Salter  scuffs!"  Packer  said  to  him- 
self one  day,  as  he  heard  his  friend 
coming  through  the  hall.  "How  loud 
I  have  to  speak  to  Packer!  He  must 
be  a  little  deef,"  thought  Salter;  and 


each  felt  the  other  must  be  getting 
along  in  years.  Though  neither 
spoke,  they  found  themselves  select- 
ing the  pleasant  summer  time  for 
their  trips  to  Hampton,  where  they 
might  potter  over  the  marshes  and 
rest  behind  a  haystack,  instead  of 
laboring  with  the  oars  or  putting 
aging  eyesight  and  nerves  to  the  se- 
vere test  of  hunting  sea  fowl. 

Though  they  were  such  fast  friends, 
each  had  a  secret ;  and  sometimes 
when  alone,  each,  with  a  guilty  feel- 
ing tugging  at  his  heart,  would  make 
up  his  mind  that  he  would  confide 
with  the  other  on  the  morrow.  But 
somehow  that  to-morrow  of  confi- 
dences never  came.  Salter's  secret 
was  a  harmless  one  of  long  standing 
and  had  to  do  with  his  gold  ring. 
When  a  young  man  he  fell  in  love 
with  a  fair  damsel,  bewitched  by  pink 
ribbons  in  a  bonnet  and  pink  roses  on 
a  cheek.  He  quite  lost  his  heart,  and 
the  young  coquette  led  him  on  and 
on  until  they  exchanged  rings ;  but  he 
heard  her  "called"  in  the  meeting- 
house one  Sunday  with  another 
swain.  Salter  always  wore  the  ring 
and  in  his  heart  carried  an  unfading 
picture  of  ribbons  and  roses,  and  an 
undying  love  for  Packer  was  the  co- 
quette's only  rival. 

Packer's  secret  was  of  a  different 
nature.  Packer  enjoyed  life  beyond 
his  means  which  were  fast  coming  to 
an  end.  His  raiment  was  too  fine,  his 
fare  too  substantial,  his  punch  too 
often,  and  his  "going  abroad"  quite 
incompatible  with  the  state  of  his 
finances ;  but  still  he  never  told  Salter. 
His  secret  burned  and  glowed  a  se- 
cret still,  until  one  day  he  found  him- 
self helplessly  and  hopelessly  in  debt 
with  the  prison  staring  him  in  the 
face.  In  fact  the  sheriff  was  already 
present  to  escort  him  to  jail,  and 
Salter  did  not  know  it.  The  landlady 
bade  him  good-by,  declaring  that  she 
would  send  every  one  of  his  things  to 
him  and  that  she  would  never  trouble 
him  for  the  bit  he  owed  her;  adding, 
with  a  tear  in  her  eye,  that  he  had 
always  been  a  credit  to  her  house,  and 
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what  would  Salter  say,  belonging  to 
such  a  respectable  family,  to  find  his 
chum  in  jail! 

When  Salter  did  come  and  find 
Packer  gone,  with  trembling  voice  he 
upbraided  himself  for  not  confiding  in 
him.  "Had  I  been  frank  with  him," 
he  muttered,  "he  would  never  have 
kept  his  troubles  from  me.  He  could 
have  lived  with  me  and  saved  his 
reckoning  here  and  eked  out  his 
money.  One  allowance  of  toddy 
would  have  done  for  us  both,  and  one 
fire  would  have  made  us  warm.  He 
might  have  helped  with  the  backlogs 
and  chored  around  the  garden ;  but 
'tis  too  late,  too  late,  all  because  I 
had  secrets."  He  wiped  his  eyes 
again  and  again  as  he  scuffed  about 
the  deserted  room,  tenderly  handling 
Packer's  familiar  belongings.  At  last 
he  stopped  his  accusations  and  started 
for  the  jail.  Here  he  found  Packer 
unexpectedly  cheerful.  Indeed  his 
only  worry  seemed  to  be  that  he  was 
parted  from  his  friend ;  and  his  first 
words  were:  "No  more  gunning  on 
Hampton  marshes,  no  more  stories  by 
Captain  Marston's  hearth,  no  more  of 
the  Squire's  parties  for  me." 

Salter  asked  for  a  statement  of  his 
debts,  at  once  declaring  that  he  would 
pay  them  all.  "It  is  no  use — no  use," 
muttered  Packer.  "I  should  be  just 
as  bad  off  again  in  no  time.  It 
wouldn't  do  one  mite  o'  good."  In 
spite  of  tears  and  protestations  he  re- 
mained firm,  and  would  not  touch 
one  cent  of  Salter's  money.  So  the 
friends  parted.  Oh,  the  pipes  they 
had  smoked  together;  the  boxes  of 
snuff  they  had  emptied ;  the  mugs  of 
mulled  cider  and  glasses  of  punch 
they  had  told  stories  over !  Oh,  the  fat 
ducks  and  yellow-billed  coots  that 
had  disappeared  before  them ;  the 
swarms  of  bees  they  had  hived!  And 
were  these  all  things  of  the  past? 

Salter  was  a  man  of  character  and 
decision;  and  when  he  found  that 
Packer's  case  was  hopeless,  that  his 
household  goods  were  transferred  to 
the  jail  for  good,  and  that  thereafter 
the  defunct  Packers  in  oil  would  look 


down  on  him  from  prison  walls,  he 
made  up  his  mind  what  to  do. 
Straightway  he  transferred  his  house- 
hold goods  to  the  jail, — blue  cups  and 
saucers  and  all.  He  presented  his 
bees  to  the  jailer,  a  good-natured  fel- 
low, promising  to  care  for  them  him- 
self; and  in  lieu  of  his  room  he 
begged  of  his  cousin  a  cow,  which  he 
also  gave  to  the  jailer  with  the  pro- 
vision that  he  and  Packer  should  have 
a  share  of  milk  and  butter  and 
honey. 

There  they  spent  the  few  remaining 
years  of  their  lives:  Packer  at  the 
town's  expense,  provided  with  luxu- 
ries from  Salter's  purse,  both  revel- 
ling in  milk  and  honey  from  the 
jailer's  cows  and  bees, — on  a  shorter 
allowance  of  snuff,  tobacco  and  toddy, 
to  be  sure,  but  still  happy  because  to- 
gether. Captain  Marston  did  not  for- 
get them,  and  many  a  bunch  of  birds 
found  its  way  to  the  jail. 

Packer  was  the  one  to  go  first;  he 
was  always  the  jollier  of  the  two,  but 
somehow  death  possessed  no  terrors, 
for  was  not  his  beloved  friend  by  his 
side?  He  was  buried  from  the  Salter 
mansion  with  all  the  ceremony  due  to 
his  former  state  and  to  a  friend  of 
Salter's,  and  his  name  was  cut  on  a 
slatestone  slab  at  Salter's  expense. 

Salter  again  took  up  his  abode  in 
the  family  home,  Packer's  treasures 
mingled  with  his  own,  and  the  Pack- 
ers in  oil  looked  down  from  the  wall 
in  company  with  the  Salters.  He  was 
never  known  to  smile  again,  but 
would  sit  for  hours  twirling  the  well- 
worn  band  of  gold  which  encircled 
his  wasted  finger ;  and  he  would  shake 
his  head  and  mutter  something  which 
no  one  understood.  He  put  away  all 
his  gold  buttons  and  buckles  and  took 
to  wearing  Packer's  silver  ones,  as 
something  nearer  and  dearer ;  but  it 
was  for  a  few  months  only.  His  last 
resting  place  was  but  a  few  feet  from 
Packer's  in  that  pleasant  sunny  grave- 
yard in  old  Portsmouth,  overlooking 
the  blue  sea,  which  never  changes 
though  friends  be  false  or  friends  be 
true. 


UNIQUE  among  men  and  edu- 
cators of  his  day  stood  Captain 
Alden  Partridge,  the  founder 
of  Norwich  University,  who  was  born 
in  Norwich,  in  the  Green  Mountain 
State,  January  12,  1785.  His  father 
was  a  farmer  in  independent  circum- 
stances who  had  served  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  had  taken  part  in  the 
capture  of  Burgoyne  and  his  army  at 
Saratoga,  and  was  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic,  which 
spirit  seems  to  have  been  transmitted 
in  no  small  measure  to  his  son. 

Young  Partridge  was  reared  in  the 
good  old  New  England  fashion,  at- 
tending the  district  schools  of  those 
times  during  the  winter  months,  and 
doing  all  sorts  of  work  around  the 
house  and  farm  at  other  seasons  of 
the  year,  until  he  was  sixteen  years 
old.  Then,  showing  studious  tenden- 
cies, he  was  allowed  to  fit  for  college, 
and  in  August,  1802,  entered  Dart- 
mouth, which  was  just  across  the 
Connecticut  from  his  home. 

After  nearly  completing  his  course 
there,  he  received  the  appointment  of 
cadet  in  the  artillerists  in  the  United 
States  service,  with  orders  to  repair  to 
West  Point,  New  York,  and  report  to 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  Na- 
tional Military  Academy,  which  was 
then  in  its  infancy.  Here  he  received 
such  instruction  as  the  National 
Academy  was,  in  those  days,  able  to 
give,  was  graduated  in  July,  1806,  and 
transferred  to  the  United  State  Corps 
of   Engineers,   and   commissioned   as 
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first  lieutenant  in  the  United  States 
Army.  He  was  in  the  same  year  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  the  academy,  and  in  Janu- 
ary, 181 5,  was  appointed  superintend- 
ent, soon  after  being  promoted  to 
captain  of  engineers. 

During  Captain  Partridge's  super- 
intendency,  an  appropriation  of  $25,- 
000  being  made  by  Congress,  the 
academy  was  reorganized  and  made 
to  consist  of  one  corps  of  engineers 
and,  in  addition  to  the  teachers  of  the 
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French  language  and  drawing,  the 
following  professors:  one  professor  of 
natural  and  experimental  philosophy, 
one  of  mathematics,  and  one  of  en- 
gineering, each  professor  to  have  an 
assistant  taken  from  the  most  promi- 
nent of  the  officers  and  cadets.  The 
number  of  the  cadets  was  increased 
to  three  hundred  and  fifty,  and  they 
were  to  be  arranged  into  companies 
of     noncom- 


commission  in  any  corps,  according 
to  the  duties  he  might  be  judged  com- 
petent to  perform. 

After  placing  the  academy  on  this 
broad  and  substantial  foundation,  and 
enlarging  the  scope  and  capabilities 
to  its  present  degree  of  usefulness, 
Captain  Partridge,  not  agreeing  with 
those  in  authority  as  to  the  policy  of 
its   development,   withdrew   from   the 

instit  ution 


missioned 
officers  and 
privates  ac- 
cording to 
the  direc- 
tions of  the 
commandant 
of  engineers. 
These  com- 
panies were 
to  be  offi- 
cered from 
that  corps 
for  the  pur- 
pose of  mil- 
itary instruc- 
tion in  all 
the  duties  of 
privates  and 
noncommis- 
sioned o  f- 
ficers,  to  be 
encamped  at 
least  three 
months  o  f 
each  year, 
and  taught 
all  the  duties 
incident  to  a 
regular 
camp.  The 
age  of  ad- 
mi  rsion    was 

fixed,  the  minimum  at  fourteen 
and  the  maximum  at  twenty-one, 
and  the  preliminary  knowledge 
required  was  to  be  well  versed  in 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  It 
was  further  provided  that  every 
cadet  who  received  a  regular  degree 
from  the  academic  staff,  after  going 
through  all  the  classes,  should  be  con- 
sidered  among  the   candidates   for   a 
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and  resigned 
his  commis- 
sion in  the 
service  of 
the  United 
States.  Fol- 
lowing his 
resignation 
at  West 
Point,  he 
was  engaged 
for  some 
time  in  giv- 
ing courses 
of  lectures  on 
fortifications, 
and  other 
branches  of 
military  sci- 
ence to  a 
class  of  offi- 
cers and  citi- 
zens in  the 
city  of  New 
York.  The 
views  which 
he  then  pre- 
sented o  n 
the  best 
means  of  na- 
tional de- 
fence were 
in  advance 
piping  times  of  peace" 
but      have      since      been 


of      181 

found,  by  our  terrible  experiences  in 
the  wars  of  1847,  J86i  and  1898,  to  be 
eminently  sound  and  practical.  He 
believed  that  our  chief  reliance  for  na- 
tional defence  was  in  the  "military 
habits  of  the  great  body  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  organized  into  suitable 
(military)     departments,     correspond- 
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ing  in  the  main  to  the  limits  of  the 
several  states,  officered  by  men  of  the 
right  capacity,  scientific  education 
and  military  training." 

In  the  early  part  of  181 9,  Captain 
Partridge  was  engaged  in  the  explor- 
ing survey  of  the  northeastern  bound- 
ary of  the  United  States.  After  a 
year's  service  in  this  capacity  he  re- 
signed his  position  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  into  practical  effect  a  plan 
of  education  which  had  occupied 
much  of  his  attention  since  1810. 
This  idea  in  its  main  feature  was 
doubtless  suggested  by  his  experience 
at  Hanover  and  West  Point,  and  was 
calculated  to  supply  certain  deficien- 
cies which  he  and  others  had  already 
noticed  in  our  American  colleges  and 
higher  seminaries  of  learning.  His 
views,  both  of  the  deficiencies  and 
their  remedies,  were  set  forth  in  a 
lecture  delivered  at  this  time,  which 
was  subsequently  published  through- 
out the  country.  After  defining 
"education  in  its  most  perfect  state 
to  be  the  preparing  of  a  youth  in  the 
best  possible  manner  for  the  correct 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  any  station 
in  which  he  may  be  placed,"  he  went 
on  to  say: 
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"I  will  observe  what  is  doubtless  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  there  are  many  individ- 
uals at  the  present  time  who  believe,  I 
trust  conscientiously,  that  the  time  is  very 
near  when  wars  and  fighting  will  cease, 
and  that  consequently  military  prepara- 
tions and  the  cultivation  of  military  science 
are  unnecessary  and  ought  likewise  to 
cease.  That  such  a  time  will  come  I,  per- 
haps, as  firmly  believe  as  any  individual 
whatever;  but  that  this  period  is  so  near  as 
is  by  some  supposed,  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  probable.  A  comparison  of  the 
events  predicted  in  the  Prophecies  and 
Revelations  with  those  which  have  tran- 
spired in  the  world  as  recorded  in  history, 
force  upon  my  mind  a  conviction  that 
mankind  is  doomed  to  suffer  the   evils   of 
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war  and  bloodshed,  and  that  consequently 
that  state  which  intends  to  maintain  its  in- 
dependence, free  from  the  encroachments 
of  avarice  and  ambition,  must  be  prepared 
to  repel  force  by  force." 

Returning  to  Vermont  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  idea  that  a  country 
like  ours,  with  a  small  standing  army, 
stood  much  in  need  of  institutions  to 
equip  young  men  with  a  complete 
military  training,  in  connection  with 
technical  education,  he  established  in 


his  native  town  an  institution,  pat- 
terned after  the  National  Academy  at 
West  Point,  known  as  the  American 
Literary,  Scientific  and  Military 
Academy.  The  influential  citizens  of 
Captain  Partridge's  native  town  were 
very  liberal  in  supplying  him  with 
land  and  financial  support ;  and  in 
1820,  commodious  buildings  having 
been  erected,  "peaceful  Dartmouth 
had  a  rival  in  warlike  Norwich  across 
the  placid  Connecticut."  The  town 
of  Norwich  in  Vermont  had  become 
the  parent  home  of  a  new  system  of 
education, — a  scientific  and  military 
education  for  the  masses,  a  system 
which  was  so  aptly  termed  in  after 
years,  by  General  Alonzo  Jackman, 
the   "American   idea   in   education." 

In  the  prospectus  of  the  institution 
it  was  said  that 


"Everything  in  the  internal  regulations 
of  the  academy  is  calculated  to  establish 
the  cadet  in  habits  of  regularity  and  order, 
to  inure  him  to  the  hardships  of  active  life, 
and  to  give  him  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  several  sciences  to  which  his  attention 
is  called.  In  these  things  consists  its 
principal  superiority  over  the  other  literary 
institutions  of  our  country,  in  which  the 
students  acquire   but  little  practical   infor- 
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mation,  contract  habits  of  bodily  inactivity, 
lose  their  health,  and  destroy  their  useful- 
ness." 

The  first  year  the  faculty  was  com- 
posed of  Captain  Alden  Partridge, 
A.  M.,  superintendent  and  professor 
of  mathematics,  philosophy  and  mili- 
tary science;  George  P.  Marsh,  A.  B. 
(who  afterwards  became  famous  as  a 
statesman,  diplomat  and  philologist), 
professor  of  languages ;  Rev.  Rufus 
W.  Bailey,  A.  M.,  chaplain  and  pro- 
fessor of  ethics ;  E.  B.  Williston,  pro- 
fessor of  English  ;  John  M.  Partridge, 


the  Greeks  and  Romans,  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  organization  and  discipline  of 
the  phalanx  and  legion;  Fencing;  Military 
Drawing;  Topography;  Civil  Engineering, 
including  the  construction  of  roads,  canals, 
locks  and  bridges  and  architecture.  Three 
courses  of  public  military  lectures  are  an- 
nually given  at  this  institution  by  the 
superintendent,  and  one  course  on  Botany, 
Mineralogy  and  Chemistry,  by  the  pro- 
fessor in  that  department.  .  .  .  The  cadets 
are  required  to  dress  in  uniform." 

No  specific  time  for  completing  the 
course  was  required,  but  each  student 
was  allowed  to  advance  as  rapidly  as 
possible.     It  usually  took  from  one  to 
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professor   of   practical    geometry,    to- 
pography and  acting  sword  master. 

The  course  of  study  compared 
favorably  with  the  colleges  of  that 
time,  and  also  gave  special  attention 
to  military  subjects,  as  is  shown  by 
the  following  from  the  prospectus: 

"The  Law  of  Nations;  Military  Law;  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  States  severally;  Metaohysics;  Agri- 
culture; Permanent  and  Field  Fortifica- 
tion; Field  Engineering,  generally;  the 
Construction  of  Marine  Batteries;  Artillery 
duty;  the  Principles  of  Gunnery;  a  com- 
plete course  of  Military  Tactics;  the  at- 
tack and  defence  of  fortified  places;  the 
Ancient     Tactics,     particularly     those     of 


six  years  to  be  graduated,  and  receive 
the  diploma  of  the  academy.  The 
first  class  entered  September  4,  1820, 
and  numbered  one  hundred  students. 
The  academy  soon  became  very  pop- 
ular and  its  halls  were  filled  with  the 
scions  of  the  most  prominent  families 
of  the  country.  The  attendance  for 
1821-22  was  increased  to  one  hun- 
dred and  forty,  and  several  members 
were  added  to  the  faculty.  "The  ros- 
ter at  this  period  shows  enrolments 
from  all  parts  of  this  country,  many 
from  the  South,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  coming  from  South  Carolina 
alone ;   and  thus   the   sturdy   sons   of 
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New    England   touched    elbows    with 
the  budding  chivalry  of  the  South." 
The    Vermont    Gazetteer,    published 
in  1824,  said  of  this  institution: 

"This  seminary  is  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  and  principal  instruction 
of  Captain  Alden  Partridge,  a  man  distin- 
guished for  his  military,  scientific  and  lit- 
erary requirements;  and  its  success  is  with- 
out parallel  in  our  country." 

One  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
Captain  Partridge's  system  of 
struction  and  discipline  was  the 
military  marches  and  pedestrian 
excursions  for  scientific  and 
recreative  purposes,  conducted 
under  his  personal  command  or 
in  his  company.  "A  Journal  of 
an  Excursion  by  the  Corps 
of  Cadets,"  by  Joseph  Dana 
Allen,  '25,  who  afterwards  be- 
came a  famous  civil  engineer, 
tells  of  a  march  made  from  Nor- 
wich to  Ticonderoga,  Burlington, 
and  return.  In  December,  1826, 
a  detachment  of  cadets  marched 
to  Poughkeepsie,  where  they 
took  a  boat  for  West  Point,  and 
engaged  in  a  competitive  drill 
with  the  cadets  of  the  National 
Academy.  They  then  proceeded 
by  the  way  of  New  York   City, 


Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  to  Wash- 
ington, where  they  were  reviewed  by 
President  John  Quincy  Adams. 

"In  1824  the  citizens  of  Middle- 
town,  Connecticut,  made  a  liberal 
subscription  to  secure  the  location  of 
a  college,  about  to  be  established  in 
that  state  under  Episcopal  auspices. 
Failing  in  this  object  by  the  location 
of  this  institution  at  Hartford,  where 
it  still  exists  under  the  name  of  Trin- 
ity College,  they  invited  Captain 
Partridge  to  remove  his  academy  to 
that  city,  and  offered  to  erect  and 
place  at  his  disposal  suitable  build- 
ings for  his  accommodation.  The 
offer  was  accepted,  and  on  the  first  of 
April,  1825,  the  institution  at  Nor- 
wich was  closed.  On  August  22  the 
new  school  (but  under  the  old  name) 
was  opened  at  Middletown,  with 
an  attendance  of  two  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  students,  representing 
every  state  and  territory  in  the 
Union,  as  well  as  the  British  Prov- 
inces, several  of  the  South  American 
states,  and  the  West  Indies." 

This  attendance  shows  conclusively 
that  the  military  and  scientific  ele- 
ment, together  with  an  optional  or 
elective  course  of  study  and  a  term  of 
residence  limited  by  the  ability  of  the 
student  to  complete  the  course,  met 
a  want  not  provided  for  in  the  exist- 
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ing  colleges  of  that  time.  In  1828, 
Captain  Partridge  tried  to  obtain  a 
charter  from  the  state  of  Connecticut, 
giving  his  academy  all  the  power  of  a 
college.  Failing  in  this,  he  deter- 
mined to  take  his  academy  back  to 
Vermont,  and  in  the  spring  of  1829 
he  closed  the  academy  in  Middletown 
and  moved  the  apparatus  and  equip- 
ment back  to  Norwich.  In  the  fall 
he  resumed  instruction  in  the  old 
buildings. 

Captain  Partridge  was  elected  by  his 
fellow  citizens  to  represent  them  in  the 


also  of  civil  engineering  and  the  prac- 
tical sciences  generally."  For  this 
reason  the  discipline  is  of  necessity 
military  in  form  and  principle,  being 
modeled  after  that  of  the  National 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
which  its  founder  had  established 
some  years  before. 

The  university  went  into  operation 
in  May,  1835,  and  became  the  first 
scientific  and  classical,  as  well  as  the 
first  military  collegiate  institution  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  the  only  one 
to  this  day  that  has  the  power  to  con- 
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popular  branch  of  the  state  Legislature 
in  1833,  1834,  1837  and  1839;  and  on 
November  6,  1834,  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  charter  from  the  state  of 
Vermont,  which  changed  the  name  of 
his  institution  to  Norwich  University, 
and  granted  it  full  power  to  confer 
degrees  and  the  possession  of  all 
other  powers  and  immunities  belong- 
ing to  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  country.  A  characteristic  and 
peculiar  feature  of  its  charter  requires 
"a  course  of  military  instruction, 
both    theoretical    and    practical,    and 


fer  degrees  for  proficiency  in  military 
science.  Its  success  was  immediate, 
and  every  state  in  the  Union  had,  in 
its  early  days,  representatives  among 
its  students. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  Captain  Partridge  was 
elected  president  of  the  faculty  and 
professor  in  the  department  of  mili- 
tary science  and  engineering,  remain- 
ing with  the  university  in  this  capa- 
city until  1843,  when  he  resigned  his 
position  to  assist  in  the  organization 
of  the  militia  of  the  several  states. 
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In  1838  he  called  a  convention  of 
military  officers  and  patriotic  citizens 
interested  in  giving  greater  efficiency 
to  the  militia  throughout  the  country. 
"This  convention  met  at  Norwich  on 
July  4,  and  continued  to  meet  annu- 
ally for  several  years  to  discuss  plans 
for  the  organization  and  discipline  of 
the  militia,  for  the  dissemination  of  a 
knowledge  of  military  science,  for  the 
defence  of  the  coast,  etc.  Many  re- 
ports of  this  body  were  drawn  up  by 
him,  and  the  proceedings  were 
printed,  by  order  of  the  United 
States  government."  His  reputation 
as  a  military  man  had  become  na- 
tional at  this  time,  and  he  was  con- 


stantly receiving  requests  from  influ- 
ential citizens  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  establish  military  schools, 
to  act  as  camp  instructor,  or  to  lec- 
ture on  military  subjects. 

In  1839,  at  the  request  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature,  he  organized  a  mili- 
tary school  at  Portsmouth,  in  that 
state,  which  was  known  for  many 
years  as  the  Virginia  Literary,  Scien- 
tific and  Military  Institute.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  institution  and  of  one  at 
Lexington,  and  the  personal  influence 
of  many  of  his  former  pupils  at  Nor- 
wich and  Middletown,  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  similar  schools  in 
other  states,  anions:  them  beinsr  one 
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at   Brandywine  Springs,   in  the  state 
of  Delaware,  in  1853. 

In  May,  1842,  Captain  Partridge 
was  camp  instructor  for  a  large  body 
of  officers  and  men  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania volunteer  militia.  He  it  was 
who  conceived  the  idea  of  taking  an 
advanced  class  of  military  and  scien- 
tific students  to  Europe  to  study  the 
strategy  of  the  great  battles  of  the 
world,  and  the  armies,  armories  and 
resources  of  the  great  nations  of 
Europe.  Returning  to  Norwich  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1853  to  mature 
the  plan  for  the 
expedition,  h  e 
was  taken  sud- 
denly ill  and  soon 
after,  on  January 
17,  1854,  died, 
"widely  and 
deeply  mourned 
by  troops  of 
friends,  who 
loved  him  as 
their  teacher,  and 
looked  up  to  him 
as  the  great  ex- 
pounder of  the 
true  principles  of 
military  science, 
education  and 
national  defence." 

Captain  Par- 
tridge died  rich  in 
good  works.  He 
had  done  more  in 
his  day  and  gen- 
eration to  pro- 
mote the  true, 
patriotic  military  spirit  and  scientific 
education  than  any  other  man.  His 
ideas  and  institutions,  being  founded 
upon  truth,  lived  after  him  and  will 
ever  live,  so  long  as  popular  govern- 
ment exists.  Most  notable  among  his 
achievements  stands  Norwich  Univer- 
sity, which,  though  having  passed 
through  many  vicissitudes,  has  ever 
been  true  to  the  ideal  of  its  founder 
in  furnishing  to  our  country  the  best 
type  of  citizenship, — the  citizen  sol- 
dier, the  citizen  equipped  for  the 
emergencies  of  both  war  and  peace. 


ALLAN    D.    BROWN,    LL.  D. 
President  of  Norwich  University 


In  1843,  Captain  Partridge  had 
been  succeeded  in  the  presidency  of 
the  university  by  General  Truman  B. 
Ransom,  who  had  graduated  from  the 
institution  in  1825,  and  had,  since  its 
incorporation,  been  its  vice-president 
and  professor  of  natural  philosophy 
and  engineering.  General  Ransom 
had  received  his  military  title  from 
the  state  of  Vermont,  where  he  had 
reorganized  the  militia,  and  was  its 
major  general  from  1837  to  1844. 
He  was  a  true  soldier  of  the  Par- 
tridge type,  and  under  his  guidance 
the  institution 
flourished.  I  n 
May,  1846,  Gen- 
eral Ransom  took 
the  cadets  on  a 
march  through 
New  Hampshire 
and  Massachu- 
setts to  Boston, 
where  they 
camped  on  the 
Common,  thus 
carrying  forward 
the  founder's 
idea  of  extended 
marches. 

On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the 
Mexican  War, 
General  Ransom 
resigned  the 
presidency  of  the 
university  to  be- 
come lieutenant 
colonel  of  the 
N  e  w  England 
of  which  Franklin  Pierce, 
then  an  active  trustee,  became 
colonel ;  and  into  the  line  and  staff  of 
this  regiment  went  many  of  the 
cadets  of  Norwich  University  to  fol- 
low the  flag  to  the  wars.  Promotion 
came  to  Colonel  Pierce,  and  Ransom 
became  colonel,  and  lost  his  life  at 
the  head  of  his  regiment  at  the  storm- 
ing of  Chapultepec. 

General  Ransom  was  a  strict  dis- 
ciplinarian and  a  brave  and  gallant 
soldier,  in  every  way  worthy  of  emu- 
lation.    He  was  universally  regarded 
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as  the  best  educated  man,  in  the  mili- 
tary branches  of  knowledge,  in  New 
England  if  not  in  the  United  States. 
Adjutant    General    Drum 
of  the  regular  army  once 
said:    "In    all    my    expe- 
rience   in    the    army,     1 
never  knew   so  complete 
and   perfect   a   soldier   as 
Colonel  Truman  B.  Ran- 
som." 

In  September,  1850, 
Rev.  Edward  Bourns, 
LL.  D.,  became  presi- 
dent of  the  university. 
Dr.  Bourns  was  born  in 
Dublin,  Ireland,  and  had 
secured  his  education  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
having  taken  the  degree 
of  B.  A.  in  1833.  He  came  to  this 
country  in  1837,  and  was  for  several 
years  professor  of  ancient  languages 
at  Hobart  College.  He  was  a  man  of 
peace  by  profession,  and  better  versed 
in  canon  law  than  in  cannon  balls.  It 
may  seem  strange  that  a  military  col- 
lege should  have  a  clerical  head,  but 
it  is  well  perhaps  to  maintain  an  equi- 
librium of  forces.  "There  was  plenty 
of  latent  fire  among  the  cadets  and 
they  were  ready  at  any  time  to  ex- 
plode, like  so  many  cans  of  nitro- 
glycerine ;  but  the  cassock  generallv 
kept  the  mastery  of  the  Cossack,  and 
the  science  of  war  was  peacefully  pur- 
sued." Certain  it  is  that  the  boys 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  beard- 
ing a  lion  in  his  den  as  the  doctor  in 
his  study. 


One  of  his  former  pupils  has  re- 
cently said  of  him:  "Dr.  Bourns  was 
no  ordinary  man.  The  intrinsic  force, 
native  shrewdness,  and  genial  kind- 
ness of  his  nature  made  him  generally 
respected  and  admired.  He  was  a 
man  of  learning  and  acumen.  He 
was  a  voluminous,  careful  and  ex- 
haustive reader,  yet  never  at  any  time 
in  his  addresses,  in  conversation  or 
in  discussion,  did  he  betray  the  con- 
sequence of  the  pedant,  or  assume  to 
be  other  than  a  sincere  inquirer  after 
truth.  The  doctor  had  never  be- 
longed to  a  military  organization,  but 
somehow  he  had  acquired  the  swing- 
ing stride  of  the  modern  soldier,  and 
in  his  best  days  at  Nor- 
wich it  was  a  pleasant 
and  invigorating  sight  to 
see  him  take  a  constitu- 
tional across  the  parade. 
When  standing  erect,  his 
height  was  six  feet  two 
inches,  with  a  framework 
— a  breadth  of  shoulder, 
a  development  of  muscle, 
and  massive  limbs — in 
equal  proportions.  He 
endeared  himself  to  the 
members  of  the  corps  of 
cadets  by  his  eminent  at- 
tainments, his  kindly 
sympathy,  his  delicate 
and  incisive  wit.  It  has  been  truly 
said  that  no  one  ever  entered  the  doc- 
tor's presence  on  the  briefest  errand 
who  did  not  depart  wiser  than  he 
came." 
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Associated  with  Dr.  Bourns  during 
this  period  was  General  Alonzo  Jack- 
man,  LL.  D.,  as  professor  of  military 
science,  mathematics  and  civil  en- 
gineering. General  Jackman  was 
born  at  Thetford,  Vermont,  in  1809, 
graduated  from  Norwich  University 
at  its  first  commencement  in  1836 
with  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  and  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  her  service.  He 
was  for  several  years  brigade  drill 
master  of  the  New  Hampshire  militia. 
In  1859  he  was  commissioned  colonel 
of  the  Second  Vermont  Infantry,  and 


regiments,  and  sent  out  cadet  officers 
to  drill  companies  in  different  parts 
of  the  state,  as  he  was  notified  of  their 
formation.  Regimental  officers  from 
different  states  went  to  him  for  in- 
struction at  the  university.  To  his 
skill  and  energy  is  due  the  efficient 
manner  in  which  the  Vermont  troops 
were  sent  forward  to  the  seat  of  war. 
Much  honor  is  due  him  for  the  result 
of  his  work  on  behalf  of  the  state  of 
Vermont.  His  industry  was  untir- 
ing, and  his  clear,  precise,  thorough 
instructions  to  officers  and  men  were 
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the  same  year  became  brigadier  gen- 
eral of  the  state  troops.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  of  the  states, 
Governor  Fairbanks  offered  him  any 
position  in  his  power  to  grant,  but 
earnestly  requested  him  in  these 
words  to  remain  with  the  university: 
"There  is  a  duty,  a  very  patriotic  duty 
for  you  to  perform ;  that  is  to  remain 
at  the  Military  College  and  qualify 
young  men  for  duty  as  officers ;  and 
thus  will  you  do  your  state  the  best 
service."  Like  a  true  soldier  he 
stayed  where  duty  called  him,  in- 
spected and  got  into  readiness  the  old 
militia,  organized  new  companies  and 


of  great  value  to  them  in  the  service. 
He  was  a  close  student  and  every 
inch  a  soldier.  His  delight  was  in 
mathematics,  in  which  he  excelled, 
and  he  was  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  natural  sciences.  He  was 
thoroughly  in  earnest  in  whatever  he 
undertook.  "Gentlemen,"  he  would 
say,  "you  see  this  dot  in  the  centre  of 
the  circle?  It  begins  to  grow  smaller 
—  grows  smaller — smaller — it  van- 
ishes!" One  held  his  breath  at  "van- 
ishes" on  account  of  the  tragical  way 
in  which  he  said  it,  with  upturned  face 
and  flashing  eye.  Then  came  further 
explanation,  wound  up  with  this  char- 
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acteristic  expression:  "I  have  now  in- 
troduced you  to  the  very  poetry  of 
mathematics." 

Enough  has  been  said  to  clearly 
show  the  kind  of  men  connected  with 
Norwich  University  during-  the  for- 
mative period  of  its  history,  from 
1820  to  i860,  when  those  unwritten 
laws  were  being  made  which  by  tra- 
dition have  come  down  to  the  present, 
and  which  have  had  so  much  to  do  in 
making  possible  her  glorious  record. 
The  system  of  instruction  then  estab- 
lished has  been 
continued  to  the 
present  day,  with 
results  that  are  well 
known  to  those 
who  are  at  all  con- 
versant with  her 
history. 

The  period  from 
1850  to  i860  was 
particularly  pro- 
ductive of  cadets 
who  have  since  dis- 
tinguished them- 
selves in  both  war 
and  peace.  "The 
university  domain 
of  this  time,"  says  a 
member  of  the 
class  of  '54,  "com- 
prised    the     North 


and  South  Bar- 
racks, the  former 
being  for  commons 
and  indoor  drill, 
literary  exercises, 
and  church  service 
on  Sundays ;  the 
latter,  for  barracks 
and  attendant  pur- 
poses. The  Con- 
gregational Church 
was  just  across  the 
Common,  in  front 
of  the  North  Bar- 
racks  and  the 
northerly  side  of 
the  square.  The 
parade  ground  was 
in  front,  extending 
to  the  street,  and 
the  tall  flagstaff,  with  topmast  and 
crosstrees,  stood  on  the  western 
edge.  The  barracks  were  of  brick, 
four  stories,  truncated  roof,  with 
passageways  running  the  length  of 
each  floor.  The  president's  room 
and  headquarters  were  on  this  floor, 
also  the  library,  with  cabinets,  etc. 
General  Jackman's  room  was  on  the 
second  passage,  immediately  over  the 
entrance.  The  large  recitation  room 
was  over  this,  and  in  it  were  read 
morning  and   evening  prayers.     The 
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Uniform  of  1840.  • 

armory  was  the  centre  front  of  the 
fourth  passage.  Roll  calls  were  had 
in  this  second  passage,  the  right  rest- 
ing on  the  north.  The 
rooms  were  practically 
alike;  numerous  chim- 
neys provided  each  pair 
of  adjoining  rooms  with 
fireplaces,  or  later,  with 
opportunity  for  stoves, 
the  space  between  the 
chimney,  passage  and 
outer  wall  being  for 
closets, — thus  offering 
one  unbroken  side  to 
each  apartment.  These 
rooms  were  all  white- 
washed with  a  tint 
known  by  the  cadets  as 
'brindle.'  There  were 
no  bedsteads,  mattresses 
or  carpets.  A  wooden 
bunk,  three  feet  wide, 
with  slat  bottom,  held 
the  blankets  and  sheets 
and  recumbent  cadet,  and  was  turned 
up  against  the  wall  before  morning 
inspection.  Over  the  bunk  was  the 
gun  rack,  with  wooden  pegs,  on 
which  were  suspended  the  musket  and 
equipments.      Over    the    front    door, 
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and  between  the  centre  window  and 
that  next  to  the  south,  were  the  caba- 
listic letters,  scrawled  in  chalk  but 
somehow  always  kept  fresh,  however 
often  they  were  erased: 
B.  E.  D. 
& 
E.  M. 
the  first  letter  having  originally  been 
P,  and  then  R,  and  finally,  in  our  day, 
B.  This  was  understood  by  the  ini- 
tiated to  mean:  'Bourns  (Partridge, 
Ransom)  Expels  Devils  and  Educates 
Men  ;'  although  the  cynics  sometimes 
reversed  the  translation  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  education  of  devils  and 
the  expulsion  of  men.  The  cadet 
drill  uniform  was  the  claw  hammer 
drill  coat  with  three  rows  of  cadet 
buttons,  dark  blue  pants  with  two- 
inch  black  velvet  stripe  down  the 
seam,  'bell  muzzle,'  high,  blue  cloth 
cap  with  gold  band ;  for  undress,  the 
single-breasted  frock,  soft  blue  cap 
with  velvet  band  and  the  letters  N.  U. 
in  a  gold  wreath  in  front ;  white  pants 
were  worn  in  summer, 
and  the  old  flint  lock, 
twelve-pound  Spring- 
field musket  was  used ; 
the  t  e  x  t-b  o  o  k  was 
'Scott's  Infantry  Tac- 
tics.' " 

The  strictest  order 
did  not  always  reign  at 
Norwich  Plain,  nor  was 
it  was  always  quiet  on 
the  Connecticut.  From 
time  immemorial,  that 
is  to  say  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  university, 
a  feud  had  raged  be- 
tween the  cadets  and 
the  students  at  Dart- 
mouth, across  the  river. 
Many  raids  and  encoun- 
ters had  taken  place,  in 
regard  to  which  tradi- 
tion had  much  to  say. 

The  cadets  were  inferior  in  num- 
bers to  the  classical  antagonists,  but 
they  were  filled  with  martial  ardor 
and  utterly  unwilling  to  admit  that  the 
stylus    is    mightier    than    the    sword. 
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The  prevailing  opinion  among  them 
seemed  to  be  that  Dartmouth  must 
be  destroyed.  The  discipline  of  the 
university  prevented  the  attempt  by 
any  well-organized  expedition  to  ac- 
complish this  favorite  object,  but  it 
was  not  sufficient  to  restrain  individ- 
ual cadets  from  hostile  incursions 
into  the  enemy's  country.  Bristling 
with  daggers  and  revolvers,  which 
they  never  had  a  serious  thought  of 
using,  it  is  said  that  two  or  three  to- 
gether would  cross  the  river  at  night, 
either  by  bridge  or  boat, 
and  parade  the  streets  of 
Hanover  or  penetrate  even 
to  "Tempe's  pleasant 
vale,"  with  a  marked  disre- 
gard of  the  dangers  they 
incurred.  Frequently  they 
succeeded  in  provoking 
hostilities,  and  then  they 
displayed  the  gallantry 
which  afterward  distin- 
guished them  upon  larger 
fields.  When  greatly  out- 
numbered, as  they  usually 
were,  they  would  fall  back 
to  the  river  with  a  celerity 
to  which  Xenophon's  fa- 
mous retreat  furnishes  no 
parallel.      If    they    discov- 


ered that  the  bridge  was  disputed 
they  took  to  boats,  or  if  these  were 
not  to  be  found,  a  flank  movement 
up  or  down  the  river  to  a  fording 
place  was  executed  in  a  masterly 
manner,  and  the  barracks  gained 
some  time  before  reveille.  The  casu- 
alties were  always  few,  but  the  fun 
and  glory  were  considerable.  On 
one  of  those  quiet  escapades  a  cadet 
returned  to  the  barracks  with  his  coat 
very  much  "ripped  up  the  back." 
This     was     considered     a     sufficient 
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casus  belli,  and  an  encounter  fol- 
lowed on  the  Dartmouth  side  of  the 
Connecticut,  which  tradition  calls 
"the  battle  of  torn  coats,"  wherein  the 
cadets,  although  greatly  outnum- 
bered, gained  a  decisive  victory. 

For  many  years  commencements 
were  held  in  the  old  Congregational 
Church,  but  in  1853  difficulties  be- 
tween town  and  gown  culminated. 
The  faculty  were  of  the  Episcopal 
faith  in  an  orthodox  community,  and 
the  church  was  re- 
fused. In  a  de- 
lightful dell  in  the 
woods  just  back 
from  the  town  a 
platform  was 
erected,  draped 
with  flags,  and 
flanked  by  the  two 
shining  cannon 
then  just  allotted 
the  institution, 
and  here  a  most 
pleasant  com- 
mencement was 
held.       "A     spirit 


rail  to  Winooski,  just  out  of  Burling- 
ton, marching  up  the  hill,  topping  its 
crest  to  look  down  upon  the  city  and 
beautiful  Lake  Champlain ;  forming 
around  Ethan  Allen's  grave  in  the 
cemetery  on  the  hill,  and  marching 
to  quarters  in  town,  the  observed  of 
all ;  the  trip  down  the  lake  on  the 
Francis  Saltus,  the  occupancy  of 
Ticonderoga,and  our  reception  along 
the  line,  were  things  to  evoke  pleas- 
ant memories  after  the  lapse  of  many 
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of  reprisal  was  engendered  among  the 
cadets,  evidenced  by  Frary's  old 
white  horse  found  by  the  sexton  one 
Sunday  morning  in  the  main  aisle 
of  the  church ;  by  the  village  bier 
chained  to  the  elm  in  front  of 
Benjamin  Burton's,  with  the  dea- 
con's effigy  suspended  above,  and 
kindred  pranks.  A  truce  was  called. 
Amity  succeeded,  and  thereafter  the 
church  was  at  our  disposal." 

"A  notable  event  of  those  days  was 
the  visit  to  Fort  Ticonderoga.       By 


years.  The  formation  was  a  battal- 
ion of  four  companies,  with  Major 
(afterwards  General)  Jackman  in 
command.  The  same  year  we  went, 
by  invitation,  to  Claremont,  New 
Hampshire,  on  July  4,  and  gave  an 
exhibition  drill." 

It  was  amid  such  surroundings,  in 
the  fifties,  and  under  the  principal  in- 
struction of  Dr.  Edward  Bourns  and 
General  Alonzo  Jackman,  that  a  long 
list  of  heroic  men,  some  of  whom 
have   served   their    country   with    dis- 
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tinction  in  two  great  conflicts,  drank 
in  the  first  inspirations  of  war.  A 
member  of  the  class  of  '52  has  recent- 
ly remarked:  "I  believe,  and  the  belief 
grows  upon  me,  that  no  institution  in 
New  England  at  this  time  offered 
better  opportunities  for  a  complete 
education."   The  cadet  roster  of  those 


days  contains  many  names  which 
have  since  been  written  high  up  on 
the  scroll  of  fame,  seeming  to  bear 
out  the  truth  of  the  above  statement. 
Conspicuous  in  this  list  is  the  name 
of  Grenville  M.  Dodge,  who,  as  com- 
mander of  the  Sixteenth  Army  Corps 
in  the  Civil  War,  was  a  most  distin- 
guished leader,  brave,  full  of  re- 
sources and  persevering,  of  whom 
General  Howard  said:  "No  officer 
suited  General  Grant  or  General 
Sherman  better  than  Dodge.  His 
engineering  knowledge  made  him 
doubly  useful  to  General  Sherman, 
particularly  where  so  much  bridge 
building  across  streams  of  every  size 
was  demanded.  I  doubt  if  any  officer 
in  the  service  during  the  campaign 
of  Sherman  could  at  all  compete  in 
usefulness  with  General  Grenville  M. 
Dodge."  In  the  Spanish-American 
War  General  Dodge  was  urged  to 
take  a  commission  as  major  general 
with  the  command  of  the  First  Army 
Corps,  which  he  was  obliged  to  de- 
cline on  account  of  the  state  of  his 
health.  He  has  since,  however,  made 
himself   particularly   useful   as    chair- 
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man  of  the  Board  of  Investigation  of 
the  War  Department.  And  there  are 
other  honored  names:  Charles  C. 
Carpenter,  who,  as  rear  admiral, 
commanded  the  Asiatic  squadron 
during  the  war  between  China  and 
Japan ;  Thomas  E.  G.  Ransom  (son 
of  General  Truman  B.  Ransom,  '25), 
whom  General  Grant  called  a  "most 
gallant  and  intelligent  volunteer  offi- 
cer, capable  of  commanding  an  army 
corps,"  and  who  met  an  untimely 
death  with  these  words:  "Patriotism 
and  inclination  have  led  me  to  do  all 
in  my  power  for  my  country"  (his 
brother,  Dunbar  R.  Ransom,  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  colonel  in 
several  battles  in  the  Civil  War) ; 
George  Dewey,  who  was  com- 
mended for  his  "nerve"  by  Admiral 
Farragut  in  the  Civil  War,  and  whose 
fame  has  since  become  world-w'ide, 
from  his  heroic  services  at  Manila 
Bay  in  the  Spanish-American  War ; 
William  H.  Greenwood,  who  distin- 
guished himself  both  as  a  soldier  and 
as  a  civil  engineer  in  the  Civil  War; 
Frederick  W.  Lander,  who  as  briga- 
dier general  commanded  on  the  upper 
Potomac,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
General  McClellan ;  James  E.  Ains- 
worth,  the  eminent  civil  engineer; 
George  E.  Bryant,  gallant  major 
general  in  the  Civil  War,  and  Wis- 
consin jurist;  Henry  O.  Kent,  col- 
onel of  the  17th  New  Hampshire 
Volunteers,  lawyer  and  statesman; 
William  H.  Ensign,  George  Dewey's 
chum  and  special  associate,  captain 
and  surgeon,  United  States  Army; 
Charles  H.  Lewis,  gallant  colonel  in 
the  Civil  War,  and  acting  president 
of  the  university  from  1880  to  1890; 
George  P.  Buell,  brigadier  general 
in  the  Civil  War  and  the  hero  of 
many  battlefields;  Edward  B.  Willis- 
ton,  brigadier  general  in  both  the 
Civil  and  Spanish-American  wars ; 
Jedediah  H.  Baxter,  surgeon  gen- 
eral, United  States  Army;  Arba  N. 
Waterman,  colonel  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  judge  Appellate  Court,  Illinois ; 
Luther  L.  Baxter,  colonel,  and  Min- 
nesota judge;  Edmund  Rice,  colonel, 


United  States  Army,  brave  and  gal- 
lant in  the  Civil  War,  on  the  frontier 
as  an  Indian  fighter,  and  in  the  Span- 
ish-American War,  and  who,  General 
Miles  has  said,  "had  the  best  drilled 
regiment  in  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac!" 

In  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Nor- 
wich University's  record  was  most 
brilliant,  its  only  rivals  being  the 
National  Academies  at  West  Point 
and  Annapolis.  A  well-known  gov- 
ernment official  has  recently  said: 
"Norwich  University  fully  paid  for 
her  right  to  an  honorable  existence, 
in  the  production  of  the  Ransoms  and 
General  Alonzo  Jackman  alone.  But 
to  these  honored  names  are  to  be 
added  over  five  hundred  more,  able 
and  gallant  officers,  who  fought  for 
their  country  in  the  Mexican  and 
Civil  wars,  and  those  names  consti- 
tute the  university's  roll  of  honor. 
This  list  contains  six  major  generals, 
eight  brigadier  generals,  fifty  colo- 
nels, seventy  lieutenant  colonels  and 
majors,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
captains  (in  the  army),  and  three 
rear  admirals,  six  commodores,  three 
captains,  and  three  commanders  (in 
the  naval  service).  Conspicuous  in 
this  list,  aside  from  those  already 
mentioned,  are  the  names  of  the  gal- 
lant General  William  S.  Harney,  '29 ; 
Major-General  Thomas  H.  Seymour, 
'28,  who  succeeded  General  Ransom 
in  command,  and  was  first  to  enter  the 
fortress  of  Chapultepec  at  the  head  of 
the  "Gallant  Old  Ninth,"  in  the  Mex- 
ican War;  the  brave  and  energetic 
Major- General  Robert  H.  Milroy, 
'43,  who  served  with  distinction  in 
both  the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars ; 
Generals  N.  B.  Gleason,  '4Q,  George 
W.  Balloch,  '47,  and  scores  of  others, 
who  bore  most  distinguished  parts. 

Admiral  Dewey  is  the  third  Nor- 
wich cadet  who  has  commanded  a 
fleet  in  the  Pacific.  The  first  was 
Commodore  Josiah  Tatnall,  '23,  who 
aided  the  English  in  their  encounter 
with  the  Chinese  at  Pei-Ho,  and  ex- 
plained his  action  later  by  the  famous 
saying, "Blood  is  thicker  than  water." 
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The  second  was  Rear  Admiral  Car- 
penter, '50,  heretofore  mentioned. 
Rear  Admiral  Paulding  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  class  of  1823 ;  and  Captain 
James  H.  Ward,  of  the  same  class, 
distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of 
naval  affairs,  was  instrumental  in  the 
organization  of  the  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis,  being  one  of  its  first  pro- 
fessors, and  the  first  naval  officer 
killed  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

No  paper  on  Norwich  University 
could  even  approach  completeness,  at 
this  time,  without  some  particular 
mention  of  Admiral  Dewey's  cadet- 
ship  there.  It  was  in  the  fall  of  1851, 
after  having  received  some  special 
preparation  at  Johnson  (Vermont) 
Academy,  that  George  Dewey  be- 
came a  cadet  at  Norwich  University 
and  he  remained  as  such  over  three 
years.  His  father,  Dr.  Julius  Y. 
Dewey,  being  a  self-made  man,  with 
scant  educational  advantages,  was 
anxious  to  give  his  children  the  best 
educational  opportunities  possible,  and 
his  attention  was  called  to  Norwich 
University  as  an  institution  giving  a 
thorough  mental  and  physical  train- 
ing. Soon  after  his  son  entered  Dr. 
Dewey  became  an  active  trustee,  and 
was  succeeded  in  1868  by  his 
son,  Hon.  Charles  Dewey,  Admiral 
Dewey's  oldest  brother. 

A  member  of  the  class  of  1855  has 
recently  said  of  young  Dewey:  "We 
always  called  him  'Doc'  Dewey.  I 
suppose  it  was  because  his  father  was 
a  physician.  He  was  the  first  to  drill 
me  in  squad  drill  after  I  entered  the 
old  South  Barracks.  He  became 
proficient  in  drill  and  was  captain  of 
my  company  when  we  went  to  Bur- 
lington and  Ticonderoga.  He  was  as 
full  of  fun  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat, 

and    he    and    'Bill    E '    were    the 

most  popular  cadets.  His  room  was 
a  popular  resort  for  us,  when  off  duty. 
Doc.  Dewey  had  no  bad  qualities 
about  him.  He  was  a  manly  fellow, 
and  fond  of  music.  Many  a  time  have 
we  congregated  in  Dewey's  room  and 
sung  'Old  South  Barracks,  Oh!'  He 
was  the  'pink  of  neatness'  in  his  dress. 


His  father,  Dr.  Julius  Dewey,  then  an 
active  trustee,  frequently  called  at  the 
barracks.  He  once  asked  me  if 
George  was  studying  and  if  I  thought 
he  would  graduate,  and  I  was  able  to 
inform  him  that  he  would  surely 
graduate.  He  took  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  'Battle  of  Torn  Coats.' 
We  always  felt  safe  when  Doc.  Dewey 
was  with  us.  Well  do  I  remember 
the  day  he  was  notified  of  his  appoint- 
ment at  Annapolis,  and  our  regret  at 
his  leaving  us." 

In  the  summer  of  1853  the  faculty 
succeeded  in  procuring  from  the  state 
two  six-pound  field  pieces,  with  lim- 
bers, to  replace  the  cumbrous  and  an- 
tiquated iron  cannon  in  use  at  that 
time.  The  story  of  how  they  were 
taken  from  the  railway  station  to  the 

parade  ground  is  told  in  Cadet  K 's 

diary  as  follows:  "Thursday,  July  21, 
1853.  We  have  had  an  exciting  time 
this  afternoon.  The  new  guns  arrived 
by  the  morning  train,  and  we  took 
the  old  pieces  down  and  drew  the 
new  ones  to  quarters.  They  are 
United  States  brass  six-pounders,  fully 
equipped  for  service,  and  as  they  rest 
in  position  in  front  of  the  South  Bar- 
racks, covered  with  their  tarpaulins, 
present  quite  an  imposing  aspect.  It 
was  a  tedious  job  removing  them 
from  the  car.  .  .  .Unloaded  and  lim- 
bered up,  Ainsworth  and  Munson 
chose  squads  to  draw  them  to  the 
parade.  I  chanced  to  be  in  Ains- 
worth's  squad.  We  lined  up,  the  men 
at  their  places,  with  bricoles  attached, 
and  started  quietly  enough  for  the 
long,  hard  pull.  Ainsworth's  squad 
at  this  time  conceived  the  idea  of  tak- 
ing the  lead,  but  as  Munson's  squad 
had  the  road  ahead  and  we  were  at 
the  side  and  in  sandy  gutters,  it  was 
doubtful  how  we  were  to  do  it.  They 
started  off  with  a  fine  spurt,  getting  a 
big  lead ;  going  up  the  hill  where  the 
road  was  broader  we  steadily  gained 
until  only  the  length  of  the  trail  in  the 
rear ;  then  we  gathered  and  started  on 
a  run,  passing  and  keeping  the  lead, 
with  cheers  and  great  glee.  Climbing 
the   hill   we   proceeded   more   slowly, 
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Munson  quietly  in  the  rear,  on  our 
way  round  the  North  Barracks  and 
then  through  the  usual  gateway  to 
position. 

"As  we  entered  the  village,  near  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  parade  we 
noticed  Munson's  squad,  apparently 
under  the  lead  of  Dewey,  making  for 
a  short  cut  across  the  grounds,  first 
breaking  down  the  fence  for  passage. 
Now  our  efforts  were  redoubled,  and 
the  boys  of  the  other  squad  declare 
that  they  never  saw  fellows  run  as  we 
ran,  or  expect  to  see  a  gun  jump  as 
that  six-pounder  bounded  along  the 
main  street  and  around  the  corner. 
But  we  led;  round  the  North  Bar- 
racks at  double  quick  went  gun  and 
gun  squad,  entered  the  barrack  yard 
and  placed  the  gun  in  position  before 
the  west  front  of  the  South  Barracks, 
giving  three  cheers  for  No.  i,  to  the 
chagrin  of  No.  2,  just  approaching 
position.  ...  It  was  a  great  race  and 
pleased  the  faculty  exceedingly."  .  .  . 
It  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  Dewey 
retains  his  old  predilection  for  a 
straight  cut  without  regard  to  obsta- 
cles, caring  no  more  for  Corregidor 
and  the  mines  in  the  harbor  of  Manila 
than  for  the  fence  guarding  the  uni- 
versity parade,  or  the  sacred  turf  of 
the  enclosure,  in  the  race  for  position 
with  the  guns  at  Norwich  University 
in  1853. 

Admiral  Dewey's  heroic  services 
have  certainly  honored  Norwich  Uni- 
versity, as  well  as  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  "No 
honor  the  nation  has  power  to  con- 
fer is  large  enough  to  measure  his 
achievement."  This  institution,  which 
has  properly  enough  been  styled  "the 
nursery  of  heroes,"  has  always  been 
rich  in  renown  but  poor  in  purse. 
Soon  after  the  close  of  the  great  civil 
struggle,  in  which  so  many  of  her 
sons  gave  their  life's  blood  to  the 
cause  of  human  liberty,  and  after  good 
old  Dr.  Bourns  and  General  jack- 
man  had  sacrificed  so  much  to  free 
the  university  property  from  a  debt 
which  had  long  clung  to  it,  the  main 
building,    the    old    South    Barracks, 


became  a  total  loss  by  fire.  It  then 
became  necessary  to  remove  the  in- 
stitution to  Northfield,  where  the 
patriotic  citizens  furnished  grounds 
and  commodious  buildings.  Dr. 
Bourns  and  General  Jackman,  ever 
loyal,  went  with  it  to  its  new  home 
and  remained  there  in  active  service 
as  long  as  they  lived, — the  former 
dying  at  midnight  of  commencement 
day  in   1871,  the  latter  in  February, 

1879. 

The  institution  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  a  plateau  overlooking  the 
town  of  Northfield,  which  is,  as  de- 
monstrated by  General  Jackman,  the 
geographical  centre  of  the  state  and 
ten  miles  from  the  capital  city,  Mont- 
pelier.  The  town  is  enterprising,  its 
scenery  most  picturesque,  its  climate 
healthful,  and  "its  daughters  the  fair- 
est in  the  land," — all  of  which  has 
aided  much  to  further  the  interests  of 
the  institution.  Here,  through  the 
generous  aid  of  some  members  of  its 
alumni, — notably  the  gift  of  Dodge 
Hall  by  General  G.  M.  Dodge,  '50, 
— by  the  gradual  recognition  of  the 
United  States  government  and  the 
state  of  Vermont,  in  the  way  of  equip- 
ment,— details  of  regular  army  offi- 
cers as  commandants,  and  state  schol- 
arships,— she  has  gradually  regained 
her  past  prestige  and  prosperity.  It 
took  many  years  to  reconcile  the  old 
Norwich  cadets  to  the  change  of  loca- 
tion, but  they  have  finally  recognized 
it  to  be  for  the  best. 

The  true  Norwich  University  spirit, 
as  manifested  in  recent  years,  is  well 
put  in  the  following  language  of  one 
of  her  most  loyal  sons:  "It  was  an  un- 
avoidable error,  the  removal  from 
Norwich,  dear  to  the  old  alumni, 
where 

The  moon  in  her  path  o'er  the  eastern  hill 
Looked  down  on  the  old  parade. 

On  the  flagstaff  white  in  the  silent  night. 
On  the  guns  'neath  the  barrack's  shade! 

but  'where  MacGregor  sits  is  the  head 
of  the  table,' — it  is  ours  to  honor 
Alma  Mater  in  her  later  home.  In 
honoring  her  we  honor  ourselves,  ad- 
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vocate  sound  and  wise  education,  and 
prove  anew  devotion  to  the  country 
and  its  flag,  symbolizing  the  best  as- 
pirations of  humanity." 

The  university  was  for  a  larger 
part  of  the  period  from  1870  to  1895 
without  an  active  president.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  Norwich  University 
Alumni  Association  of  Boston,  in 
1896,  sufficient  funds  were  raised  to 
secure  the  services  of  an  active  head 
for  the  university ;  and  a  year  or  two 
since  Commander  Allan  D.  Brown, 
LL.  D.,  United  States  Navy  (retired), 
was  secured  for  the  position,  and  has 
since  been  engaged  in  looking  after 
the  varied  interests  of  the  institution. 
President  Brown  is  using  his  best  ef- 
forts to  make  the  university  what  it 
deserves  to  be,  one  of  our  leading 
institutions  of  learning.  He  is  a  man 
of  mature  years  and  scholarly  at- 
tainments, and  well  fitted  to  fill  the 
position  which  he  holds.  His  service 
in  the  navy  covers  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  years,  including  sea  service,  tor- 
pedo station  service,  and  as  instructor 
and  head  of  the  department  of  astron- 
omy, surveying  and  navigation  at  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy.  For 
four  years  he  was  stationed  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  as  superintendent  of  the 
Naval  Observatory,  and  on  completion 
of  his  duties  there  he  commanded  the 
Kcarsarge  on  an  expedition  to  South 
American  waters.  Thus  equipped  he 
is  proving  himself  a  worthy  successor 
to  Partridge,  Ransom  and  Bourns  of 
the  olden  times. 

Associated  with  President  Brown 
are  Colonel  John  B.  Johnson,  A.  M., 
C.  E.  (who  succeeded  General  Jack- 
man),  professor  of  mathematics  and 
engineering;  Major  Charles  C.  Brill, 
professor  in  the  department  of  natural 
sciences ;  Herbert  R.  Roberts,  A.  M., 
professor  in  the  department  of  lan- 
guages;  Henry  W.  Hovey,  captain 
Twenty-fourth  Infantry,  United 
States  Army,  commandant  and  pro- 
fessor of  military  science  and  tactics ; 
Frank  A.  Balch,  A.  B.,  professor  in 
the  department  of  history.  These  are 
assisted  by  an  able  corps  of  instruct- 


ors. Major  General  Oliver  O.  How- 
ard, United  States  Army,  and  Hon. 
Frank  Plumley  deliver  courses  of 
lectures  on  military  history,  interna- 
tional and  constitutional  law. 

The  curriculum  at  the  present  time, 
in  the  academic  department,  embraces 
four  courses:  civil  engineering,  arts, 
chemistry,  and  a  course  in  science  and 
literature.  The  military  course  is  as 
follows:  exercises,  drills  or  lectures 
daily  throughout  the  four  years,  in- 
cluding setting  up  drill ;  manual  of 
arms;  school  of  the  company;  bay- 
onet exercises  ;  manual  of  the  sword  ; 
artillery  drill ;  rifle  practice ;  battalion 
drill ;  signalling ;  lectures  on  military 
engineering;  military  science  and  art 
of  war ;  customs  of  the  service,  and 
camping. 

The  cadets  are  at  all  times  under 
military  discipline,  and  strict  observ- 
ance of  military  customs  is  required. 
They  are  detailed  as  adjutant,  officer 
of  the  day,  guard,  etc.,  in  their  turn, 
are  instructed  in  making  out  military 
reports  and  trained  in  the  duties  inci- 
dent to  field  and  garrison.  Cadet  offi- 
cers are  appointed  in  accordance  with 
their  relative  academic  and  military 
standing.  The  cadets  are  required  to 
wear  uniform  when  on  duty,  this  uni- 
form consisting  of  a  blouse  of  the  pat- 
tern worn  by  officers  of  the  United 
States  Army,  dark  blue  trousers  with 
light  red  stripe,  black  cravat,  stand- 
ing collar.  United  States  regulation 
forage  cap,  boots  or  high  shoes  of 
black  leather,  and  overcoat  of  black 
or  dark  blue,  ulster  cut.  The  daily 
routine  of  duty  is  reveille  at  six  in  the 
morning,  followed  by  police  call  and 
inspection  of  quarters ;  breakfast ; 
drill ;  prayers ;  study  and  recitation 
hours ;  dinner ;  afternoon  roll  call ; 
study  and  recitation  hours ;  supper ; 
retreat ;  study  hours ;  taps  (lights 
out),  10  P.  M. 

That  the  spirit  of  gallantry,  some- 
times almost  rampant  on  Norwich 
Plain,  went  with  the  institution  to 
Northfield  is  indicated  from  a  news- 
paper clipping  of  May,  1883,  which 
runs  as  follows: 
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"To  make  a  potato  patch  out  of  a  part  of 
the  Norwich  University  parade  ground  is 

undertaken  by  Perley  B ,  a  prominent 

citizen  of  Northfield,  who  asserts  a  claim 
to  a  corner  of  the  grounds  on  account  of 
work  done  when  the  buildings  were 
erected  in  1866.  The  cadets  set  out  a  hun- 
dred or  more  trees  a  few  weeks  since, 
some  of  which  interfered,  as  he  thought, 
with  his  potato  plants,  and  which  he  pulled 

up.     The    next    morning    B 's    newly 

planted  potatoes  were  found  on  top  of  the 
ground,  the  patch  thoroughly  harrowed, 
the  trees  replaced  and  the  field  seeded  to 

grass  and  rolled.     B was  hanged  in 

effigy  the  other  night  from  a  tree  on  the 
Common  and  buried  on  Saturday,  with 
grave   (?)   ceremonies  and  muffled  drum." 

That  the  recent  graduates  are  as 
patriotic  as  those  in  earlier  days  is 
shown  from  the  fact  that  over  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  graduates  since  1880 
volunteered  to  serve  in  any  capacity 
in  the  Spanish-American  War.  The 
president  of  the  Norwich  University 
Alumni  Association  of  Boston  offered 
Governor  Wolcott  a  regiment  offi- 
cered by  Norwich  University  gradu- 
ates, and  received  the  personal  thanks 
of  the  governor  and  the  assurance 
that  it  would  be  accepted  if  there  was 
a  further  call  for  troops.  Although 
the  war  was  of  short  duration,  not  a 
few  Northfield  graduates  were  in  the 
service.  Conspicuous  among  them 
were  Commander  George  A.  Con- 
verse, '63,  who  commanded  the  Mont- 
gomery; Commander  George  P.  Col- 
vocoresses,  '67,  who  is  with  Dewey's 
fleet  at  Manila;  Lieutenant  Edward 
M.  Peters,  '80,  of  the  New  Jersey  Na- 
val Militia;  Lieutenant  Hiram  I. 
Bearss,  '97,  United  States  Marine 
Corps;  Major  Henry  B.  Hersey,  '85, 
who  was  serving  as  adjutant  general  of 
New  Mexico  before  the  beginning  of 
hostilities,  became  major  of  the  First 
United  States  Volunteer  Cavalry,  and 
commanded  the  same  during  part  of 
the  campaign  in  Cuba ;  Captain  Frank 
L.  Howe,  '80,  First  Vermont  Regi- 
ment; Captain  Charles  W.  Meade, 
'81,  First  Montana  Regiment  (now  at 
Manila) ;  Captain  Charles  S.  Carleton, 
'96,  First  Maine  Regiment;  Lieuten- 
ant Edward  A.  Shuttleworth,  '91, 
United  States  Army;  Lieutenant  W. 


B.  Carr,  '97,  United  States  Artillery; 
Lieutenant  Frederick  M.  Barstow, 
'78,  First  United  States  Volunteer 
Engineers ;  Lieutenant  Charles  E. 
Walker,  '97,  United  States  Volunteer 
Signal  Corps ;  Lieutenant  Fred  T. 
Austin,  '88,  adjutant  Fifth  Massachu- 
setts Regiment,  and  many  others. 

Not  a  few  of  the  sons  of  Norwich 
University  have  also  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  civil  walks  of  life. 
In  this  list  are  found  the  names  of 
Gideon  Welles,  '27,  secretary  of  the 
navy;  Horatio  Seymour,  '28,  war 
governor  of  New  York ;  William  A. 
Beach,  '28,  eminent  New  York  law- 
yer; Isaac  T.  Smith,  '30,  His  Siamese 
Majesty's  consul  general  at  New 
York ;  Alonzo  A.  Miner,  '34,  eminent 
Boston  divine ;  Jonathan  Tarbell,  '39, 
chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Mississippi;  Caleb  Lyon,  '40,  mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  governor  of 
Idaho;  Alvan  E.  Bovay,  '41,  the 
founder  of  the  Republican  party ; 
William  L.  Lee,  '42,  eminent  lawyer 
and  jurist;  Otis  S.  Tenney,  '45,  emi- 
nent Kentucky  lawyer;  William  Pitt 
Kellogg,  '48,  governor  of  Louisiana 
and  United  States  senator ;  William 
Henry  Greenwood,  '52,  eminent  civil 
engineer;  John  V.  Standish,  '55,  pres- 
ident Lombard  University;  Charles 
Morton,  '60,  civil  engineer;  Henry  E. 
Alvord,  '63,  expert,  Dairy  Depart- 
ment, United  States  government; 
Edward  D.  Adams,  '64,  banker 
and  railroad  projector;  Burleigh  F. 
Spaulding,  'yy,  member  of  Congress 
from  North  Dakota;  Malverd  A. 
Howe,  '82,  civil  engineer  and  author; 
and  George  R.  Miner,  '85,  editor. 

The  Legislature  of  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont in  1870  authorized  the  enlist- 
ment of  the  corps  of  cadets  into  com- 
panies of  infantry  and  a  section  of 
artillery.  The  professor  of  military  sci- 
ence was  made,  ex  officio,  commander 
of  the  organization,  and  the  other 
officers,  upon  his  recommendation, 
are  commissioned  from  the  corps  by 
the  governor.  The  corps  is  in  camp 
for  at  least  three  weeks  each  year,  and 
is  thoroughly  instructed  in  camp  and 
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outpost  duties,  and  is  annually  in- 
spected by  both  the  United  States 
government  and  state  officers. 

By  recent  legislation,  Norwich  Uni- 
versity is  recognized  as  The  Military 
College  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  and 
is  given  a  Board  of  Visitors  and  an 
annuity  of  $6,000.  This  special  rec- 
ognition and  assistance  were  given  the 
institution  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Admiral  Dewey  has  recently  ex- 
pressed his  high  regard  for  the  insti- 
tution and  said  that  Vermont  could 
not  express  in  any  more,  fitting  way 
whatever  regard  it  might  feel  for  him, 
than  to  substantially  aid  the  univer- 
sity where  his  military  training  was 
so  effectively  begun. 

As  Admiral  Dewey  has  expressed 
his  preference  as  to  what  public  rec- 
ognition, if  any,  he  is  to  receive  for 
the  great  service  he  has  rendered  his 
country,  a  movement  is  on  foot  to 
raise  sufficient  funds  to  erect  a  build- 


ing, which  the  institution  is  much  in 
need  of,  to  be  known  as  Dewey  Hall. 
The  matter  is  being  taken  up  by  the 
various  alumni  associations,  and  not 
only  the  past  cadets  and  native  Ver- 
monters,  but  the  public  as  well,  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  contribute 
something  towards  a  memorial  to  the 
"Hero  of  Manila."  Contributions  to 
this  fund  will  not  only  aid  in  honor- 
ing Dewey,  but  will  help  to  carry  on 
that  system  of  education  which  so  well 
fits  young  men  for  the  highest  duties 
of  both  peace  and  war.  Amid  her 
new  surroundings  and  these  reassur- 
ances of  public  approbation,  long  may 
she  stand  among  the  invigorating 
green  hills  of  old  Vermont,  true  to 
the  teachings  of  her  founder  and  the 
exponent  of  the  "American  idea  in 
education."  May  taps  never  sound 
her  requiem  and  may  reveille  ever 
herald  her  increasing  glory  and  pros- 
perity. 


WINTER   APPLE    TREES. 

By  Minna  Irving. 


WHEN  the  voice  of  the  robin  is  hushed  in  the  land, 
And  the  flame  of  the  poppy  is  dead, 
And  the  trail  of  the  frost  is  on  every  hand, 
And  the  darkness  of  storm  overhead, 
When  the  hickory  log  is  ablaze  on  the  hearth, 

And  ice  gathers  thick  on  the  pane, 
Then  the  boughs  of  the  apple  trees  bend  to  the  earth 
With  a  burden  of  blossoms  again. 

The  top  twigs  have  budded  with  delicate  down, 

The  rough  bark  is  hidden  from  sight, 
Like  an  angel  arrayed  in  a  robe  and  a  crown 

Each  stands  in  a  glory  of  white. 
For  softly  the  snowflakes  descended  in  showers 

An  hour  ere  the  dawning  of  day, 
And  covered  the  trees,  like  the  ghosts  of  the  flowers 

They  bore  in  the  orchards  of  May. 


THE    LIGHT    THAT   NEVER    FAILED. 


By  Lillie  B.  Chace  Wyman. 


CHRISTINE 

wondered  why  it 
^?  was  so  dark,  and 
then  wonder 
ceased.  After  a 
while  she  found 
the  same  thought 
again  in  her 
mind.  Another 
blank  now  fol- 
lowed, touched 
ever  and  anon  into  faint  consciousness 
of  weariness  or  of  pain  or  of  contact 
with  the  bed  on  which  she  lay  or  with 
the  arms,  the  hands,  the  body,  of  some 
person.  She  always  knew  when  the 
person  touching  her  was  her  mother. 
For  a  long  time  it  did  not  occur  to 
her  to  speak,  but  at  last  she  cried  out, 
"Is  it  dark  all  the  time  now?" 

She  was  sure  that  she  had  called 
aloud,  sure  she  had  uttered  these 
words;  but  she  heard  no  sound  and, 
trembling,  she  spoke  again,  "What 
makes  it  dark  all  the  time?" 

She  spoke  in  German,  for  her 
mother  and  she  had  never  acquired 
the  habit  of '  speaking  the  English 
language  to  each  other.  She  felt  her 
lips  and  tongue  move;  but  again  she 
heard  no  sound.  She  shivered  in 
great  fright,  and  put  her  fingers  to  her 
lips.  They  were  really  there  where 
she  could  find  them!  They  moved 
under  her  touch.  She  clutched  her 
throat  and  felt  it  quiver.  She  opened 
her  eyes  wide  and  stared  into  the 
awful  darkness.  She  felt  the  bed 
tremble  under  her  and  became  aware 
of  the  pressure  of  a  human  body 
against  hers.  She  knew  that  her 
mother  had  come  to  her,  and  knew 
nothing  more  until  she  found  herself 
thinking  that  she  was  dreaming, — 
dreaming  of  darkness  and  of  silence 
and  of  hands  that  came  from  nowhere 
and  noiselessly  ministered  to  her.  The 
belief  that  she  was  dreaming  was  at 
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times  curiously  jarred  by  a  passing 
conviction  that  she  was  leading  a  real 
existence. 

She  noticed  after  a  while  that  if  she 
did  the  thing  which  she  would  once 
have  called  speaking,  hands  were  sure 
to  come  to  her  in  some  loving  tend- 
ance ;  and  yet  this  experience  at  first, 
instead  of  clearing  her  mind  or  mak- 
ing her  certain  whether  she  were 
awake  or  asleep,  alive  or  dead,  mad  or 
sane,  a  real  soul  or  one  playing  at 
being,  did  but  serve  to  increase  her 
mental  bewilderment.  She  had  little, 
if  any,  thought  of  time  while  she  lay 
in  just  this  state,  her  mind  wavering 
from  doubt  to  doubt  of  her  own  con- 
sciousness or  of  the  actuality  of  any 
world  outside  the  dark  and  silent 
cloud  which  wrapped  her  like  a  gar- 
ment ;  but  finally  her  heart  grew  more 
active.  She  began  not  only  to  feel 
comforted  when  the  touches  came 
that  she  recognized  as  her  mother's, 
but  to  yearn  for  them  whenever  for  a 
little  while  they  had  not  dropped  upon 
her  from  the  empty  black  space 
around  her.  This  yearning  grew  to 
be  a  pain,  and  pain  made  her  think 
that  she  must  be  alive,  though  held  in 
the  bondage  of  a  dream ;  and  so  she 
struggled  to  break  from  the  dream. 

"Mutter,  mutter."  She  twisted  her 
body  in  her  effort  to  speak,  "Mother, 
mother.  I  want  to  see  you ;  I  want  to 
hear  you.  Wake  me  up!  Wake  me 
up!" 

Then  she  felt  the  motherly  arms 
close  frantically  around  her,  and  draw 
her  up  from  the  pillows  against  a  sus- 
taining bosom  and  rock  her  back  and 
forth  in  a  great  sorrowful  embrace. 
Christine  put  up  her  hand  and  felt  of 
her  mother's  neck  and  chin  and  lips 
and  cheeks.  She  shook  with  the  sob- 
bing of  the  body  that  supported  hers. 
She  was  always  sure  afterwards  that 
in   this    moment,    though    everything 
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had  been  then  as  dark  and  silent  and 
incomprehensible  as  ever,  she  was 
really  awake.  All  other  certainties 
for  a  long  time  still  hovered  in  her 
weak  and  weary  consciousness  as  if 
about  to  take  flight  and  leave  her  to 
the  old  dream  of  life. 

"Something  really  did  happen  then  ; 
it  really  did,"  she  kept  saying  to  her- 
self whenever  she  felt  her  brain  tot- 
tering over  the  abyss  which  always 
yawned  near  her  in  the  darkness  and 
the  silence.  Holding  on  to  this  con- 
viction that  she  had  once  been  awake, 
she  came  slowly  to  notice  when  she 
had  actually  slept,  and  then  to  per- 
ceive that  her  body  answered  to  the 
movements  of  her  will,  and  she  began 
also  to  note  when  she  was  hungry 
and  when  she  was  fed.  The  observa- 
tion of  these  simple  phenomena 
roused  her  mental  faculties  to  other 
work.  She  remembered  that  such 
spaces  of  time  as  she  now  perceived  to 
pass  between  her  sleeping  and  her 
eating  had  once  meant  something, — 
something  very  important.  Finally 
she  found  the  words  "day"  and 
"night"  floating  in  her  mind  like 
white  lilies  on  the  surface  of  a  black 
pool. 

When  she  at  last  remembered 
rather  vaguely,  but  still  with  some  as- 
surance, that  it  was  a  fact  and  not  a 
fancy  which  she  recalled,  that  the 
words  "day"  and  "night"  had  for- 
merly had  a  significance  which  they 
no  longer  possessed,  the  thought  oc- 
curred to  her  that  the  great  change 
which  troubled  her  must  be  in  herself 
and  not  wholly  in  that  outer  world 
which  had  become  a  mysterious  cloud 
to  her.  Turning  this  thought  feebly 
about  in  her  brain,  she  recollected  that 
she  had  once  been  well  and  had  been 
taken  sick.  In  a  way  which  she  never 
finite  understood,  there  came  next  the 
conviction  that  this  awful  change, 
whatever  it  was,  had  taken  place  dur- 
ing her  sickness.  She  knew  at  last 
what  was  the  matter.  She  knew  that 
there  had  been  a  time  when  she  could 
see  and  hear,  and  that  now  she  could 
nol  see  and  she  could  not  hear. 


She  did  not  think  much  for  a  long 
period  after  she  arrived  at  this  knowl- 
edge. The  struggle  to  get  to  it  had 
exhausted  her.  She  suffered  pas- 
sively, often  feeling  her  tears  trickle 
down  her  face  before  she  was  fully 
aware  that  she  was  suffering.  Slowly 
her  attention  became  again  largely 
and  peacefully  absorbed  in  the  physi- 
cal facts  of  her  life.  It  was  as  if  her 
mind  played  childish  games  with  her 
body,  trying  to  learn  what  rights  of 
ownership  it  still  held  over  limbs  and 
flesh.  She  liked  to  rub  her  hands  to- 
gether and  to  stroke  her  own  hair.  As 
she  grew  stronger,  it  pleased  her  to 
note  the  movements  which  her  mother 
made  about  her,  and  to  try  to  guess 
their  purpose  and  aid  in  their  fulfil- 
ment. She  felt  that  she  was  very 
clever  one  day,  because  she  had  so 
quickly  perceived  that  her  mother 
wanted  to  get  her  out  of  bed.  She 
helped  put  on  her  garments  herself, 
and  finally  stood  a  moment  with  tin- 
gling feet  upon  the  floor.  Something 
came  from  behind  against  her  and  she 
instinctively  sat  down  on  it.  It  was 
a  chair — yes,  certainly  it  was  a  chair. 
She  remembered  perfectly  what  chairs 
were  like ;  but  she  had  not  thought  of 
them  for  a  long  time.  She  laughed, 
and  her  mother's  kiss  fell  like  an 
answer  soft  and  sweet  upon  her  fore- 
head. She  thought,  "She  really  hears 
me!"  and  she  laughed  again  although 
she  heard  nothing  herself. 

She  had  before  this  accepted  it  as 
a  fact  that  her  efforts  at  speech,  futile 
as  they  were  so  far  as  her  own  senses 
were  concerned,  still  did  produce  an 
impression  on  the  people  near  her; 
but  she  had  accepted  it  without  rea- 
soning out  its  cause.  Now  that  she 
was  better  able  to  think  than  she  had 
been,  she  came,  after  much  pondering, 
to  the  conclusion  that  whatever  had 
deprived  her  of  sight  and  hearing  had 
left  her  the  power  to  utter  articulate 
sounds.  Her  consciousness  of  her 
necessary  relation  to  the  world  or  of 
her  most  immediate  interest  therein 
was  not  however  complete,  and  as  she 
grew  daily  stronger,  the  gaps  in  her 
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memory  of  the  past  had  a  new  terror 
for  her.  She  began  to  feel  that  these 
gaps  hid  something  very  significant, 
something  which  she  would  sometime 
remember,  and  that  when  she  remem- 
bered it  she  would  die,  her  notion  of 
death  not  being  then  founded  on  a 
definite  conception  of  death  derived 
from  any  clear  recollection  of  what 
death  was  like,  but  merely  an  idea  that 
her  consciousness  might  swoon  into 
a  state  where  she  would  have  even  less 
grasp  than  now  on  the  realities  of  life. 
This  unremembered  memory  of  the 
past  tortured  her.  Her  brain  ached 
with  the  secret  it  had  not  the  strength 
to  reveal.  There  was  a  heavy  stone 
somewhere  in  her  head,  and  she  could 
not  push  it  away  from  the  place  where 
it  pressed  and  pained  her.  She  would 
wake  from  sleep  crying,  and  sjie 
would  not  know  what  she  was  crying 
about.  She  pined  with  a  longing 
which  her  mother's  caresses  only  half 
assuaged.  Her  intellect  roused  itself 
to  new  activity.  She  arranged  signals 
of  communication  with  her  mother. 
She  would  speak  and  then  tell  her 
mother  what  to  do  by  way  of  answer. 
She  could  not  think  of  many  signals, 
but  eager  love  suggested  a  few  to  her 
mind, — two  taps  on  her  hand  for 
"yes,"  one  for  "no,"  three  for  "I  don't 
know." 

Christine  worried  a  little  as  to  how 
her  mother  fared  in  the  outer  world. 
She  remembered  that  they  had  been 
poor,  and  that  she  herself  had  done 
something  to  earn  money  in  her 
former  life;  but  she  could  never  re- 
member quite  certainly  what  it  was 
that  she  had  done.  Who  worked  for 
her  mother  now?  It  seemed  as  if 
there  were  washtubs  in  the  kitchen 
very  often,  and  that  she  was  always 
running  against  the  ironing  board,  if 
she  tried  to  go  about  the  room. 

Once  she  asked,  "Mother,  have  you 
got  money  now?"  She  waited  some 
seconds  and  felt  no  -gesture  of  reply, 
and  began  to  fear  with  a  terrible  fear 
that  she  had  failed  to  make  any  sound, 
when  fingers  touched  hers  and  some 
round   hard   disks    dropped   into   her 


hand.  She  knew  them  to  be  coins, 
and  after  that  she  ceased  to  worry 
about  work  or  money,  taking  trust- 
fully whatever  happened  so  far  as  she 
perceived  its  reference  to  material  sup- 
port, as  a  little  child  might  take  such 
things.  After  a  while  it  became  a 
great  pleasure  to  do  some  household 
tasks,  and  one  day  she  found  some- 
thing which  waked  an  old  memory  in 
the  nerves  of  her  fingers,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment she  was  knitting  and  laughing, 
and  her  mother  was  smoothing  her 
hair  just  where  it  lay  on  her  forehead. 

It  was  warm  weather  now  and  she 
learned  to  go  alone  out  into  the  tiny 
dooryard.  She  remembered  the  yard 
better  than  most  places  into  which  she 
was  ever  taken.  She  was  familiar  with 
the  rose  in  one  corner  and  the  cherry 
tree  in  another.  Sometimes  the  sense 
of  loving  companionship  was  so 
strong  that  she  would  get  down  on 
the  ground  and  kiss  the  grass  blades. 
She  liked  to  walk  along  the  path  at 
the  end  of  the  yard,  keeping  her  hand 
on  the  fence,  and  she  liked  to  go  to 
the  well  and  lower  the  bucket  and 
draw  it  up,  and  dabble  her  fingers  in 
the.  cool  water,  and  feel  the  dripping 
she  could  not  hear. 

One  day,  as  she  sat  on  the  step  and 
felt  the  sunshine  stream  down  on  her 
head,  she  thought,  "That  is  God 
touching  me  as  mother  does,"  and  she 
was  glad.  "Why,  I  used  to  think 
about  God  a  great  deal,"  she  went  on, 
surprised  into  one  of  her  flashes  of 
memory.  "I  won't  forget  Him  again, 
— it's  so  nice  to  think  about  Him!" 

Glad  as  her  heart  had  been  that  day 
in  the  sunshine  and  the  thought  of 
God,  the  next  time  she  woke  from 
sleep  she  was  crying.  "Mother,"  she 
called,  "mother,  tell  me  what  it  is  I 
want!  O  mother,  why  can't  any- 
body tell  me  what  makes  my  heart 
ache  so?  It's  like  a  fire  burning  in 
me!"  She  rose  sadly,  dressed,  went 
and  sat  idly  on  the  doorstep.  "I'm 
waiting,"  she  murmured,  "and  it  al- 
most seems  as  if  I  knew  what  I'm 
waiting  for.  If  I  did  know,  perhaps 
it  would  not  hurt  so  much." 
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Suddenly  she  became  aware  that 
steps  were  approaching  on  the  path, 
and  she  sat  upright  and  trembled. 
The  steps  ceased,  and  a  terrible  mo- 
ment breathed  itself  away.  Then  some 
one  brushed  by  her  with  the  faintest 
possible  touch  upon  her  person  in 
passing.  She  sprang  to  her  feet  and 
stumbled  over  the  threshold  in  wild 
instinctive  pursuit  of  this  presence  in 
the  void,  this  shadow  of  life,  this  van- 
ishing thing  that  could  thus  touch  and 
thrill  and  pass  her.  She  ran  through 
the  entry,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  in 
the  kitchen  she  knew  that  other  feet 
than  hers  were  striding  up  and  down 
the  shaking  floor.  She  stretched  out 
her  arms,  and  cried  into  the  throb- 
bing silence,  "What  is  it?  What  is  it? 
Who  is  it?" 

She  felt  a  man's  arms  come  around 
her  and  draw  her  convulsively  to  a 
man's  breast.  A  sharp  pain  darted 
through  her  head, — and  she  remem- 
bered!    "Paul,  Paul!"  she  cried. 

When  she  was  again  conscious,  she 
was  lying  half  on  the  floor  and  half  in 
his  embrace.  She  reached  out  her 
hand,  trying  to  find  Paul's  face,  and 
her  mother's  hand  took  hers  and 
guided  it  on  its  eager  quest.  Lips 
kissed  hers,  first  her  mother's  and  then 
his  lips. 

She  was  ill  after  this  for  an  unmeas- 
ured time.  When  she  grew  strong 
again,  thoughts  crowded  in  upon  her, 
and  emotions  swept  through  her.  She 
recognized  them  as  strange,  distorted 
and  exaggerated  images  of  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  she  had  had  in  her 
former  life.  "I'm  the  old  Christine 
again,"  she  said,  "but  there's  a  differ- 
ence. No,  I'm  not  changed, — deep  in 
myself;  only  everything  is  more  so. 
Didn't  the  stars  ever  make  you  feel  as 
if  you  were  all  alone  and  didn't  under- 
stand anything?  They  did  me  when 
I  could  see  them.  Now  everything  is 
like  the  stars, — far  off,  and  I'm  alone, 
and  everything  puzzles  me.  But 
something  always  puzzled  me." 

Paul  was  with  her  nearly  always. 
She  remembered  now  that  he  and  she 
had  been  engaged,  and  that  he  had 


gone  back  to  Germany,  and  that  let- 
ters had  come  from  him,  and  he  had 
promised  to  return  and  marry  her. 
She  talked  to  him  a  great  deal  at  first. 
Her  thoughts  and  moods  were  like 
broken  arrows  of  light  suddenly 
shooting  across  the  heavy  fog  that  had 
drifted  over  her  brain.  She  babbled 
on,  or  held  her  peace,  as  her  heart  con- 
strained her,  and,  without  effort  to 
connect  or  reconcile  their  contradic- 
tions, let  her  thoughts  fall  into  frag- 
mentary speech,  as  she  told  the  story 
of  her  innocent  bewilderment  in  the 
sphere  in  which  her  spirit  moved. 

"If  I  could  only  hear  you  speak 
just  once,"  she  sighed.  "I  can  re- 
member your  voice,  and  the  mother's, 
and  the  church  bells, — but  I  don't  re- 
member many  other  sounds.  I  mere- 
ly know  I  did  hear  them.  I  love  you, 
— I  love  you!  Kiss  me  again,  and  I 
shall  seem  to  hear  you. — Oh,  mv 
God!" 

Another  time  she  said,  "It  is  good 
the  stillness  doesn't  frighten  me  now, 
nor  the  darkness.  When  I  was  a  little 
girl,  I  used  to  be  afraid  of  the  dark 
silent  night.  It  isn't  like  that.  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  it  never  changes.  I 
wish  it  would  change  just  a  little." 

Again  she  spoke.  "Paul,  why  do 
you  suppose  it  had  to  happen  to  me? 
I  don't  remember  that  I  ever  did 
anything  so  very  bad.  But  I  forget 
so  much, — did  I  ever?  Paul, — oh, 
my  poor  boy, — what  makes  you 
shake  so?" 

For  a  brief  period  thus  the  impulse 
to  reveal  her  hidden  life,  to  express 
her  inexpressible  experience,  drew 
her  on  to  speech ;  but  when  she  had 
several  times  discovered  after  speak- 
ing that  Paul  was  crying  or  that  her 
mother's  hand  was  trembling,  the  de- 
sire to  speak  of  these  things  passed 
from  her.  All  the  more  her  mind 
dwelt  on  the  thought  that  Paul  had 
come  for  his  bride  and  found  her  an 
altered  creature.  She  would  sit  by 
him  for  hours,  bending  his  fingers, 
feeling  of  the  lines  of  his  face. 

She  was  beside  him  on  the  door- 
step one  day.     It  was  a  little  chilly 
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and  she  shivered.  "Paul,"  she  said, 
"if  I  am  speaking,  let  me  know." 

She  felt  him  make  the  sign  for  "yes" 
on  her  palm,  but  she  waited  a  long 
minute  before  she  caught  both  his 
hands  and  turned  her  face  upward. 

"Are  my  eyes  very  ugly  now?"  she 
asked.  "Are  there  scars  since  I  was 
sick?" 

She  dropped  o»e  of  his  hands,  but 
she  clutched  the  fingers  of  the  other 
tight  as  she  held  out  her  free  hand  for 
the  answer  and  panted  during  the  sec- 
ond of  delay  before  the  answer  came, 
a  tap  on  her  palm  for  "no." 

She  breathed  with  a  shudder.  "It 
isn't  really  any  matter,"  she  said,  "but 
I'm  glad  if  I'm  not  ugly."  She  was 
aware  that  the  quiet  about  her  was  in- 
vading her  soul  like  an  enemy,  and 
she  said,  "Paul,  you  came  to  marry 
me?" 

The  sign  for  "yes"  came  in  imme- 
diate response.  She  bent  her  head, 
fumbled  with  her  lips,  laid  them  on 
his  wrist  and  moved  them  up  his  arm 
and  kissed  his  sleeve.  Then  she 
spoke  again.  "You  can't  marry  me 
now,"  she  said.  "It  would  be  like 
marrying  a  stone.  I  couldn't  keep 
your  house."  His  arms  closed  around 
her,  but  she  pulled  herself  away  and 
extended  her  hand  for  the  answer. 
"You  can't  marry  me  now,"  she  re- 
peated ;  then  in  a  moment  she  cried, 
"Where  are  you,  Paul?  Have  you 
gone  away?" 

She  felt  her  mother  bend  over  her 
from  behind  and,  turning,  she  flung 
herself  against  her  mother's  knees  and 
dropped  her  head  lower  and  yet  lower 
till  it  rested  on  her  mother's  feet.  She 
was  conscious  that  Paul  was  grasping 
her  shoulders  with  a  passionate  and 
tender  touch,  but,  seizing  her  moth- 
er's gown,  she  raised  herself  away 
from  him  and  asked,  "Can  he  marry 
me  now?" 

It  was  her  mother's  fingers  that 
made  upon  her  hand  the  sign  for 
"no." 

There  came  a  moment,  when  she 
felt  Paul's  kiss  upon  her  mouth,  and 


in  some  mysterious  way  her  soul 
knew  that  the  kiss  meant  good-by. 
After  he  was  gone,  she  found  that 
God  and  her  mother  were  left.  The 
darkness  was  full  of  them, — especially 
of  God.  His  was  the  Real  Presence. 
She  strove  to  do  her  little  household 
tasks  as  formerly.  She  kept  no  count 
of  time,  but  she  knew  that  the  seasons 
passed,  and  she  knew  when  the  days 
were  long  and  when  they  were  short, 
not  only  by  noticing  the  weather,  but 
by  means  of  a  little  homely  device. 
Her  mother  always  brought  her  the 
lamp  to  touch  the  moment  she  lighted 
it.  Christine  knew  it  was  brought  as 
soon  as  lighted  because  the  glass  had 
not  become  hot  when  she  touched  it, 
and  so  she  learned  that  evening-time 
had  begun. 

The  docility  of  her  nature  gradually 
spiritualized  itself  into  peacefulness. 
Moreover,  her  mind,  when  it  was  no 
longer  stimulated  by  Paul's  presence, 
sank  into  something  like  its  dreamy 
lethargy  before  he  had  come  back.  At 
last  there  came  a  morning  when  she 
was  startled  to  find  that  her  mother 
did  not  get  up  from  her  bed,  and  that 
her  cheek  was  cold.  She  ran  out  into 
the  yard,  throwing  her  arms  about  and 
screaming,  till  people  took  hold  of  her 
and  led  her  back  into  the  house.  She 
had  one  girl  friend,  Greta,  who  was 
almost  the  only  person  except  her 
mother  and  Paul  who  had  seemed 
familiar  to  her  since  her  sickness.  To 
this  girl  she  clung  in  the  days  imme- 
diately following  that  awful  moment 
in  which  she  had  realized  the  meaning 
of  the  coldness  of  her  mother's  cheek. 
She  dimly  understood  the  significance 
of  the  things  she  was  directed  to  do 
during  this  time.  When  she  perceived 
that  Greta  was  trying  to  induce  her  to 
put  on  a  woollen  gown  and  a  hat  and 
jacket,  she  recalled  a  funeral  which 
she  had  attended  long  before.  When 
she  was  placed  in  a  chair  and  Greta 
sat  motionless  at  her  side  and  held  her 
hand  for — it  seemed  to  her — ages  and 
ages,  she  became  convinced  that  the 
funeral  services  for  her  mother  were 
occurring.      She    was    taken    out    of 
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doors  and  helped  into  something 
which  she  guessed  to  be  a  carriage. 
"Now  we're  going  to  the  grave,"  she 
thought. 

In  these  days  she  had  seldom 
spoken,  but  now  she  began  to  ask 
questions,  and  Greta  tapped  the 
answers  as  her  mother  had  done. 
"Have  we  left  the  graveyard?"  she 
asked.  "Where  shall  you  take  me 
now?  Oh,  you  can't  answer  that! 
Will  you  take  me  to  my  own  home? 
No?  Will  you  take  me  to  yours? 
Yes?    I  am  glad  of  that." 

She  slept  that  night  with  Greta.  In 
the  morning,  she  reached  over  and 
patted  Greta  till  she  felt  her  stir. 
"Greta,"  she  said,  "Greta,  I  am 
scared.  Tell  me  something.  Do  you 
know  where  Paul  is?  Mother  didn't 
know  this  long  time."  The  tap  on 
her  hand  was  for  "no" ;  and  she 
turned  her  face  away  and  spoke  no 
more  for  many  hours. 

One  clay  she  was  dressed  again  in 
her  woollen  gown,  and  Greta  led  her 
into  the  street.  As  they  walked,  a 
strange  person  sometimes  touched 
her.  She  wondered  where  they  were 
going  and  who  was  with  them.  The 
sunshine  fell  full  on  her  face,  and  the 
old  thought  came  back,  "It's  God  try- 
ing to  love  me."  She  felt  glad  for  the 
first  time  since  she  knew  that  her 
mother  was  dead,  and  she  laughed. 
Greta's  arms  came  with  trembling 
force  about  her,  and  Greta's  lips 
kissed  hers. 

"It's  funny  to  kiss  me  in  the  street, 
Greta,"  she  said,  "and  your  cheeks 
are  wet.  Are  you  crying?  It  troubles 
me  to  have  you  cry." 

She  was  led  at  last  up  some  steps, 
and  over  bare  floors,  and  up  stairs 
again,  and  over  other  floors,  till  it  was 
indicated  to  her  that  she  was  to  sit 
down.  Greta's  hands  took  off  her  hat 
and  jacket.  She  was  frightened  now 
and,  springing  to  her  feet,  she  caught 
hold  of  Greta's  shoulders  and  cried, 
"Where  am  1  ?  What  are  you  going 
to  do  with  me?" 

Then  she  was  drawn  into  Greta's 
lap  and  held  there  until  all  the  sob- 


bing trembling  of  her  body  ceased. 
After  a  while  Greta  led  her  to  a  bed, 
and  made  her  feel  all  over  it.  It  was 
long  and  narrow.  She  walked  to  the 
upper  end  of  it  and  found  a  table 
standing  there.  She  touched  the 
things  on  it  and  recognized  them  as 
her  own,  her  pincushion,  her  basket 
of  knitting,  her  box  of  thread  and  but- 
tons, her  comb  and  brush,  the  picture 
of  her  mother  in  a  little  frame, — she 
knew  them  all.  Overcome  with  the 
sense  of  strangeness,  she  sank  on  to 
the  floor  and  felt  Greta  go  down  with 
her.  Some  one  else  lifted  her  and  laid 
her  on  the  bed.  Greta  kissed  her 
again  and  again. 

After  that,  it  was  as  if  the  earth  had 
opened  and  swallowed  up  her  past 
life.  For  a  long  time  she  kept  ex- 
pecting to  feel  Greta's  kiss  again ;  but 
she  never  did.  The  hands  that  came 
into  contact  with  her  were  all  strange 
to  her.  She  did  not  know  where  she 
was.  She  asked  questions.  She  cried 
out  again  and  again,  "Tap  my  hand, 
twice  for  yes,  and  once  for  no, — shall 
I  ever  see  Greta  again?"  But  no  taps 
came  in  response  to  her  effort  to 
teach  the  unseen,  unheard  persons 
moving  around  her  to  communicate 
with  her.  At  first  she  feared  lest  she 
had  lost  the  power  to  make  articulate 
sounds  any  more.  But  in  spite  of  this 
fear,  she  had  all  the  time  an  opposing 
conviction  that  her  vocal  organs  were 
really  acting  as  perfectly  as  ever ;  and 
after  a  while  she  noticed  that,  al- 
though no  intelligent  answer  ever 
came  to  what  she  said,  some  kindly 
hand  was  frequently  laid  gently  on  her 
after  she  had  spoken,  and  at  last  she 
decided  that  she  was  still  able  to  make 
sounds,  but  that  no  one  in  this  place 
where  she  had  been  left  understood 
German.  She  tried  in  vain  to  think  of 
English  words ;  she  could  remember 
none.  It  was  like  losing  another  sense 
to  find  her  ability  to  speak  a  useless 
power.  Her  soul  shrank  still  deeper 
in  its  fleshly  covering.  She  began  to 
realize  that  she  should  never  again 
know  where  in  this  world  she  was,  or 
who  was  with  her.    Her  mind  trod  on 
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shadows  and  grew  uncertain  in  its 
steps. 

Somebody  helped  her  to  go  to  bed 
and  to  get  up  again.  For  long  peri- 
ods of  time,  this  was  always  the  same 
somebody,  and  Christine  guessed  that 
the  person  was  in  some  sort  a  care- 
taker. Different  women  led  her  regu- 
larly a  crooked  way  through  door- 
ways to  a  large  table,  where  she  al- 
ways found  food.  There  were  smells 
of  cooking  and  heat  as  from  a  stove  in 
this  room.  The  persons  who  guided 
her  were  often  very  feeble  in  their 
movements. 

Occasionally  she  wondered  if  any- 
body would  come  for  her  if  there 
should  be  a  fire  in  her  mysterious 
abode.  She  called  it  "this  Place,"  in 
her  thoughts.  She  found  it  hard  to 
keep  from  imagining  "this  Place"  full 
of  unseen  flames,  circling  around,  ap- 
proaching, seizing  upon  her  body. 
"It's  too  cool  here,  it's  too  cool  here," 
she  would  say  to  reassure  herself. 

She  had  been  there  past  several 
sleeping  times  before  she  ventured  to 
walk  alone  in  the  room.  Going  about 
at  last,  groping  her  way,  she  found 
many  little  beds  and  tables  placed  like 
her  own.  Feeling  as  she  went,  she 
touched  a  face  on  a  pillow ;  and  the 
face  was  cold  as  her  mother's  had 
been  that  dreadful  morning  when  her 
broken  life  had  fallen  to  pieces.  She 
dropped  on  the  floor  and  crouched 
there  trembling,  until  some  person 
helped  her  to  rise  and  took  her  back 
to  her  own  chair.  She  felt  this  person 
all  over  in  a  vain  attempt  to  distract 
her  mind  from  the  thought  of  the  cold 
face  upon  the  pillow.  The  person  so 
examined  stood  motionless  while  she 
moved  her  fingers  in  nervous  search. 
It  was  a  small  feminine  creature,  but 
it  did  not  seem  like  a  child,  though  its 
size  was  that  of  a  child.  It  had  hair 
done  up  in  a  knot  on  the  back  of  its 
head,  and  that  head  was  very  long  and 
narrow,  small  and  ill  shaped.  Its 
teeth  protruded.  Its  hands  were  like 
claws.  Its  gown  reached  to  the  floor. 
Christine  felt  a  horrible  curiosity  to 
know  just  what  sort  of  a  being  it  was 


that  stood  before  her.  She  turned  the 
unresisting  figure  around,  and  got 
down  on  the  floor  and  felt  of  the  little 
feet  she  found  there.  They  were  de- 
formed things.  To  touch  them  gave 
her  a  shock.  She  started  away  and 
got  up  into  her  chair  and  folded  her 
hands  tightly  in  her  lap.  She  did  not 
dare  to  stir,  lest  she  should  again 
come  into  contact  with  the  poor  little 
dreadful  body  that  somehow  fright- 
ened her.  She  kept  imagining  that 
the  creature  was  still  near  her;  but 
after  a  long  time  she  fearfully  moved 
her  hands  out  from  her  own  person, 
and  fell  to  sobbing  with  thankfulness 
just  because  she  touched  nothing. 

The  next  morning  she  sprang  up 
suddenly  from  her  cot,  thinking  des- 
perately, "God  must  take  me  out  of 
this  horrible  place."  Stepping  impul- 
sively forward,  she  came  to  the  cot 
next  her  own,  and  nearly  fell  over  it. 
Two  hands  met  her  as  she  stumbled 
forward,  and  helped  her  to  recover  her 
footing.  They  patted  her  arms  and 
pulled  her  down  to  soft,  trembling 
lips,  that  kissed  her  mouth.  She 
groped  with  her  fingers  and  her  heart 
in  them,  and  she  found  an  old  woman 
lying  on  the  bed.  She  knew  it  was 
an  old  woman,  because  the  sweet, 
kissing  mouth  was  toothless  and  the 
cheeks  were  wrinkled,  and  the  soft, 
comforting  hands  were  wrinkled  too. 
There  was  a  ruffled  cap  on  the  head, 
and  the  feeling  of  the  frills  gave  Chris- 
tine a  queer  delight.  The  girl  sat  on 
the  bedside  in  loving  companionship 
for  a  happy  half  hour.  "It's  almost 
like  having  mother  again,"  thought 
she. 

She  was  sorry  when  some  one  came 
to  lead  her  away ;  but  her  first  impulse 
was  always  that  of  obedience  to  any 
intimation  of  a  will  outside  her  own 
personality,  and  she  submitted.  She 
greatly  marvelled  because  her  hat  and 
jacket  were  brought  her.  Were  they 
going  to  take  her  to  Greta?  The  hope 
sent  the  blood  to  her  heart,  when  she 
found  herself  led  out  of  doors.  She 
was  kept  walking  for  many  minutes, 
and  the  fresh  air  and  the  odor  of  flow- 
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ers  came  sweetly  to  her  senses ;  but 
she  cried  when  the  walk  was  over  and 
it  was  not  to  Greta's  home  but  to 
"this  Place"  that  she  was  returned. 

Every  day  after  this  she  visited  the 
old  woman  on  the  cot,  and  every 
night  she  went  to  her  again  and, 
kneeling,  with  her  hand  clasped  in  the 
soft  old  fingers,  she  said  her  prayers 
to  herself  and,  as  she  believed,  to 
God.  She  gradually  ceased  to  feel 
afraid  of  the  ghostly  mystery  envel- 
oping her  life.  Nothing  really  dread- 
ful ever  happened  to  her  again.  She 
knew  that  the  winters  and  the  sum- 
mers passed,  for  she  was  often  again 
taken  out  to  walk,  and  could  feel  the 
changes  of  the  weather.  She  loved 
the  sunshine  and  her  old  friend  still. 
She  tried  to  make  a  tangible  record 
for  herself  of  the  passage  of  time. 
She  could  count  the  days  because  she 
was  notified  so  regularly  when  to  go 
to  bed  and  when  to  get  up.  Each 
morning  she  stuck  a  pin  into  her 
cushion  till  she  had  got  thirty  in  a 
little  square  together,  and  then  she 
pulled  them  all  out,  dropped  them 
into  her  button  box,  and  next  day 
began  to  pick  them  out  and  put  them 
into  the  cushion  again.  She  kept  no 
account  of  the  thirty-day  periods  as 
they  passed.  Many  such  periods  had 
gone  when  one  day  she  could  not  find 
her  cushion.  She  never  found  it  after- 
wards. The  loss  seemed  to  cut  the 
nerve  connecting  her  will  with  her 
thoughts.  She  had  grown  to  find  it 
a  hard  task  to  count  her  pins.  It  was 
almost  a  relief  to  lose  her  cushion  and 
not  have  the  wearisome  counting  to 
have  to  do  any  more, — thirty  had 
been  such  a  big  number  to  count  up 
to.  It  was  a  relief,  however,  which 
left  her  mind  to  go  to  sleep. 

She  still  visited  her  old  friend,  for 
love  was  stronger  than  anything  else 
in  her  consciousness;  but  otherwise 
she  made  little  voluntary  effort.  She 
sat  quietly  in  her  chair  from  meal- 
time to  mealtime,  and  dimmed  sensa- 
tions connected  with  more  than  half 
obliterated  memories — of  God,  of  her 
mother,    and    of    Paul    and    Greta — 


moved  through  her  being,  as  if  a 
sweetness  from  the  air  without  stole 
into  her  swooning  soul. 

One  day  she  sat  in  the  sunshine  by 
the  window,  and  her  face  was  laid 
against  the  glass,  when  strong,  warm 
arms  came  softly,  timidly,  about  her, 
and  a  woman's  cheek  pressed  hers  as 
she  slowly  turned  her  head.  Some 
moments  lapsed.  Christine  trembled 
violently;  but  she  clung  to  the  figure 
which  now  knelt  before  her.  She  did 
not  speak.  She  had  not  spoken  for 
much  uncounted  time  before  this  day. 
She  only  shivered  more  and  more,  till 
a  man's  hand  took  hers  and  bent  the 
fingers  backward  once  and  again. 

She  knew  the  gesture  instantly.  It 
belonged  to  the  old  days,  the  old,  old 
days  of  light  and  love  and  sound.  She 
sprang  to  her  feet ;  a  thrill  went 
through  her  throat ;  it  seemed  to  her 
that  she  was  shrieking:  "Paul,  Paul, 
is  it  Paul  and  Greta?" 

The  darkness  did  not  part;  the  si- 
lence did  not  flee  before  her  agony. 
For  one  long  moment  no  human 
touch  was  on  her  body.  She  stood 
alone  in  the  universe  with  her  beating 
heart.  Then  his  hand  tapped  twice 
upon  hers  for  "yes,"  and  Greta's  fin- 
gers repeated  the  sign  on  her  palm. 

They  clothed  her  in  her  outdoor 
garments.  The  women  belonging  to 
"this  Place"  shook  hands  with  her. 
She  understood  that  they  meant  to 
bid  her  good-by.  All  her  faculties 
were  alive  once  more.  She  thought 
with  quick  vibrations  of  idea.  She 
broke  from  everybody  to  go  and  kiss 
the  old  woman  in  the  next  bed ;  and 
she  cried,  bending  over  the  sweet, 
helpless  figure  and  stroking  the 
withered  cheeks.  At  last  she  turned 
and  reached  out  both  her  arms,  and 
felt  Paul  and  Greta  take  her  hands. 
They  led  her  out  into  the  air,  away 
from  the  abode  where  she  had  been  so 
long  and  concerning  which  she  knew 
so  little.  She  did  not  know  where  she 
was  to  go ;  but  if  God  himself  had 
walked  beside  her  and  she  could  have 
seen  Him,  she  could  not  have  been 
more  certain  than  she  was  that  the 
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paths  before  her  were  paths  of  pleas- 
antness and  peace. 

They  all  went  a  little  journey, 
whose  stages  she  scarcely  under- 
stood, and  then  she  was  conducted 
into  a  house,  over  carpeted  floors  and 
finally  across  a  threshold,  where  she 
was  seated  in  a  big  soft  chair.  After 
a  while  she  thought  she  was  alone,  and 
she  got  down  on  her  hands  and 
knees  and  crept  about,  feeling  of  the 
carpet  and  the  rugs  that  lay  on  top 
of  it.  She  crawled  from  chair  to 
chair,  from  table  to  bureau.  She 
found  two  beds  side  by  side,  and  she 
discovered  a  curtained  window  with 
a  small  rocker  in  front  of  it.  She  got 
into  the  chair  and  fell  asleep. 

A  day  and  night  of  dreamy  sensa- 
tion had  passed,  when  she  was  again 
in  her  big  chair  and  felt  Paul's  hancl 
gently  touch  her  shoulder;  and  then 
something  soft  and  warm  and  sweet 
smelling  was  put  in  her  lap.  She 
hugged  it  passionately,  for  she  was 
sure  it  was  a  baby.  In  a  moment 
more  she  found  Greta's  hand  resting 
on  the  little,  cuddling  body,  and  she 
felt  a  plain  ring  on  one  of  the  fingers. 
She  moved  it  up  and  down,  and 
turned  it  round  and  round,  and  as  she 
did  so  Greta's  hand  yielded  itself  pas- 
sively to  her  movements  and  Paul's 
shook  where  it  lay  on  her  shoulder. 
She  felt  the  tears  in  her  eyes.  She 
took  Paul's  hand  and  placed  it  on 
Greta's,  so  that  both  rested  on  the 
baby's  little  breast.  She  turned  her 
head  from  side  to  side  twice,  and  then, 
"Are  you  married?"  she  said.  "Is 
this  your  baby?" 

Paul's  bearded  lips  touched  her 
palm  before  his  fingers  made  there 
the  sign  for  "yes." 


"Greta,  Greta,"  she  cried,  and, 
reaching  out  into  the  darkness, 
she  found  her  friend  and  put  her 
arms  around  her  and  the  baby  to- 
gether. 

It  was  all  well  with  her  henceforth. 
She  was  not  unhappy  because  Paul 
and  Greta  were  husband  and  wife.  She 
simply  loved  to  be  with  them  again. 
There  was  much  she  did  not  know 
and  never  could  know,  as  for  instance 
how  Paul  and  Greta  had  come  to- 
gether, or  why  they  had  left  her  so 
long.  It  did  not  trouble  her,  how- 
ever, that  these  things  were  hidden 
from  her,  that  she  could  not  ask  many 
questions,  so  greatly  had  her  memory 
of  words  faded,  or  receive  much  in- 
formation through  her  imperfect  sys- 
tem of  symbols.  Her  friends  had 
come  for  her  at  last,  and  they  loved 
her.  She  trusted  them  for  the  past, 
as  she  trusted  them  for  the  future. 
She  found  an  attendant  sleeping  be- 
side her  each  night,  and  grew  to  feel 
a  happy  sense  of  certainty  each  day 
that  she  should  find  her  again.  She 
never  felt  lonely  or  uncared  for  any 
more  in  her  life.  The  old  torpor  fell 
soon  like  a  soft  garment  over  her 
whole  being.  She  felt  an  everlasting 
kindness  around  and  under  her.  It 
held  her  up  and  blessed  her. 

An  hour  came  when  she  woke  sud- 
denly from  sleep,  felt  strong  in  all  her 
limbs,  sat  up  in  bed,  and  saw — O 
God,  God  of  all  mercies! — she  saw  a 
great  light,  and  in  that  light  a  loving- 
face,  and  she  heard  her  own  glad 
voice  cry  aloud,  "Mother,  mother,  O 
mother!" 

And  Paul  and  Greta  thanked  God 
together  for  the  smile  that  was  on 
Christine's  dead  lips. 


LINCOLN'S  WISH. 

By  Lydia  Avery   Coonley. 

"Die  when  I  may,  I  want  it  said  of  me  by  those  who  know 
me  best,  that  I  always  plucked  a  thistle  and  planted  a  flower 
when  I  thought  a  flower  would  grow." — Abraham  Lincoln. 

DIE  when  I  may,  let  it  be  said 
By  friends  who  know  me  best : 
He  plucked  a  thistle  from  its  bed 
And  set  a  flower  in  its  stead 
Where'er  a  flower  could  rest. 

Lincoln!  that  wish  was  granted  thee! 

Thy  hand  by  God  was  led 
To  pluck  the  thistle,  slavery, 
And  plant  the  flower  of  liberty 

To  bloom  when  thou  wert  dead. 


APPRECIATION. 

By  A.  P.   Chandler. 


I  GRIEVE,  dear  friend,  that  others  love  thee  not, 
Deeming  thee  cold, — that  I  alone  among 
These  worldlings  know  thee,  while  the  heedless  thron; 
Pass  by  and  fail  to  see  thee  as  thou  art. 
Blind  to  the  wealth  of  love  within  thy  heart, 
They  count  thee  stern.    I  reverence  thee  as  strong, 
Seeing  thee  struggle  fearlessly  and  long, 
Where  they  had  failed,  or  played  a  weaker  part. 
I  scorn  them.    Yet  it  were  as  just  for  me 
To  scorn  the  blind  because  their  eyes  are  dim ; 
Or  scoff  at  those  who  pass  unknowingly 
The  buried  lustre  of  some  hidden  gem. 
The  human  soul  is  veiled,  and  only  he 
May  lift  the  veil  who  lifts  it  lovingly. 
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By  Francis  Wayland  Shepardson. 


IN  the  closing  volume  of  his  History 
of  the  Pacific  States,  Hubert  Howe 
Bancroft  tells  the  story  of  his  life 
work,  indicating  in  delightful  lan- 
guage how  he  collected  the  great  li- 
brary   which    furnished    the    original 


REV.    TIMOTHY   M.    COOLEY. 

material  for  his  labors  as  a  historian. 
There  are  certain  chapters  devoted  to 
his  family  history  ;  and  in  one  of  these, 
after  describing  the  celebration  of  the 
golden  wedding  of  his  parents,  he  pre- 
sents this  picture: 

"As  I  am  now  writing,  my  father,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-five,  is  talking  with  my  chil- 
dren, aged  six,  four,  two  and  one 
respectively,  telling  them  of  things  hap- 
pening when  he  was  a  boy,  which,  were 
it  possible  for  them  to  remember  and  tell 
at  the  age  of  eighty-five  to  their  grand- 
children, would  indeed  be  a  collating  of 
the  family  book  of  life  almost  in  century 
pages." 

The  scene  deserves  reproduction, 
not  alone  because  of  its  charm  as  a 
representation  of  domestic  happiness, 
not  alone  because  of  its  suggestion  of 
the  possibilities  accompanying-  the  life 
of  hardy  American  families,  but  also 
because  of  the  story  it  tells  of  Ameri- 


can development, — as  the  aged  pio- 
neer, approaching  the  sunset  of  life, 
looked  out  over  the  calm  waters  of  the 
broad  Pacific,  while  he  told  his  son's 
children  of  the  westward  movement 
of  his  family  from  Granville,  Massa- 
chusetts, through  Vermont,  to  Gran- 
ville, Ohio,  and  thence  with  the  eager 
Argonauts  of  1849  to  the  golden 
strands  of  California. 

Sometimes  there  is  mourning  over 
the  abandoned  farms  of  New  England 
and  wondering  for  the  families  which 
once  peopled  the  declining  towns ;  but 
regret  is  changed  to  rejoicing  when 
the  families  are  traced  backward  from 
the  orange  groves  and  the  mines,  from 
the  prairies  and  the  bustling  cities  of 
the  West;  and  the  record  of  achieve- 
ment of  American  pioneers  is  found 
full  of  certificates  of  indebtedness  to 
the  powerful  influences  of  New  Eng- 
land environment  and  New  England 
blood. 

The  student  of  American  social  life 
knows  well  that  it  is  in  the  smaller 
towns  and  not  in  the  cities  that  he 
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finds  the  average  American  citizen, 
and  that  oftentimes  qniet  villages  yield 
surprising  results  when  subjected  to 
critical  analysis.  The  two  Granvilles, 
the  old  Granville  in  Massachusetts 
and  the  new  Granville  in  Ohio,  are 
not  only  excellent  representatives  of 
the  best  types  of  American  towns,  but 
they  also  serve  as  good  illustrations  of 
the  expansive  power  of  New  England 
influence.  The  first  contained  1,305 
inhabitants  in  1850;  in  1890  there 
were  but  1,061. 
The  second  regis- 
tered 2,116  in  1850, 
2,114  in  1880,  and 
2,326  ten  years 
later.  Neither  one 
has  ever  had  a 
large  population. 
One  is  steadily  de- 
clining in  this  re- 
spect ;  the  other  is 
si  owl  v      growing. 


men  and  things  he  had  seen.  Among  other 
things  he  said  that  he  had  been  peculiarly 
impressed  by  the  advantages  enjoyed  by 
American  society  in  the  smaller  and  little 
known  places,  where  he  had  often  found 
culture  and  comfort  abounding  which  _  in 
other  countries  were  confined  to  urban  life. 
The  theme  was  so  novel  to  him  that  he 
dwelt  upon  it  at  some  length,  mentioning 
the  places  in  the  several  states  where  he 
had  particularly  noticed  the  societv, — and 
among  the  favored  ones  was  Granville, 
Ohio." 

The    history    of    the    mother    town 


GLIMPSES   OF   OLD    GRANVILLE. 

What  can  be  said  to  their  credit  can- 
not be  based  upon  population ;  and 
yet  of  each  might  be  written  what  was 
said  of  one  of  them  in  an  after-dinner 
address  a  few  years  ago,  when  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale  told  a  story  like 
this: 

"I  recently  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
a  Russian  gentleman  who  had  been  travel- 
ling through  the  United  States  on  a  mis- 
sion of  investigation  for  his  government. 
He  had  made  good  use  of  his  opportuni- 
ties,   and    was    full    of   opinions    about   the 


properly  began  in 
the  year  1735, 
when  a  young  man 
named  Samuel 
Bancroft  and  his 
bride,  Sarah  White, 
left  the  settlement 
of  West  Spring- 
field and  pushed 
into  the  wilderness 
until,  six  miles 
from  the  nearest 
settler,  they  camped  upon  a  little 
plain  in  the  uplands,  where  the 
encircling  hills  enclosed  them  as 
if  shutting  them  out  from  the 
world  they  had  left  behind.  They 
were  a  typical  New  England  couple. 
The  wife  rejoiced  in  that  proud- 
est legacy  of  the  colonial  dame, 
descent  from  one  of  the  heroic  com- 
pany of  the  Mayflower;  and  from 
these  Pilgrim  ancestors,  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  years  on  American  soil,  she 
had  gained  the  determination  of  char- 
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acter  which  stood  in  such 
good  stead  in  the  toil- 
some life  of  the  hardy 
pioneer.  The  husband, 
himself  a  representative 
of  a  family  well  estab- 
lished in  New  England, 
was  a  trifle  below  the 
average  size,  but,  kind- 
hearted  and  vivacious,  he 
made  up  by  his  untiring 
industry  what  he  lacked 
in  stature.  For  many 
years  he  was  a  figure  in 
the  community  which  de- 
veloped about  him,  excit- 
ing the  interest  of  all  as  he 
adhered  to  the  old  ways  when  changes 
came,  and  inspiring  veneration  as  on 
the  Lord's  day  he  entered  the  meet- 
ing-house in  antiquated  dress,  witri 
accompaniments  of  bushy  wig  and 
curious  cocked  hat. 

There  was  nothing  strange  in  the 
beginning  of  Granville.  Such  migra- 
tions were  features  of  colonial  life. 
Again  and  again,  when  the  sons  of  a 
family  married,  finding  no  opportu- 
nity for  gaining  a  livelihood  near  the 
old  folks,  they  bade  a  loving  farewell 
to  the  tearful  friends  at  home,  joined 
hands  with  their  heroic  wives,  and 
then  plunged  into  the  wilderness  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  estate. 
Sometimes  they  went  but  a  few  miles, 
returning  occasionally  to  visit  the 
scenes  of  childhood ;  sometimes  the 
record,    "Went   west,"    or    "Went    to 
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Maine,"  is  the  last  the  family  historian 
finds  as  he  attempts  to  trace  the  vari- 
ous lines  of  descent.  At  times,  a 
young  couple  went  away  by  them- 
selves, as  the  Bancrofts  did ;  at  others, 
a  company  of  young  people  went  to- 
gether and  formed  a  new  town  in  the 
forests ;  but,  singly  or  in  groups,  by 
such  slow  means  was  New  England 
settled,  as  western  Massachusetts 
and  Vermont,  northern  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Maine,  gathered  strength 
from  the  overflow  of  older  districts 
along  the  seaboard. 

Because  of  this  constantly  operat- 
ing movement  of  population,  the  Ban- 
crofts   were    not    long    left    without 
neighbors.      Two     companies     came. 
From  Springfield  were  Daniel  Cooley, 
Jonathan      Rose,       Samuel       Gillett, 
Spelman,       John       Root, 
Ephraim     Monson,    Phin- 
eas    Pratt,    Peter    Gibbons 
and  Samuel  Church  ;  from 
Durham,      Connecticut, 
were  Timothy,  Noah,  Dan- 
iel and  Phineas  Robinson, 
Ebenezer  and  Daniel  Cur- 
tiss,    Samuel    Coe,    David, 
Daniel  and   Levi   Parsons. 
The    very    enumeration    of 
names    makes    history,    so 
important  were  these  fam- 
ilies in  the  subsequent  de- 
velopment    of    the     town, 
which,  at  first  called  Bed- 
ford, was  named  Granville 
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in  1754.  These  early  settlers  were 
persons  of  great  strength,  both  of 
body  and  of  mind.  They  were 
long-lived,  many  of  those  mentioned 
passing  the  proverbial  threescore 
years  and  ten,  their  hardiness  being- 
well  illustrated  by  four  tent-mates  in 
the  "Old  French  War,"  who,  return- 
ing from  that  struggle,  settled  as  near 
neighbors  and  died  at  the  respective 
ages  of  eighty-two,  eighty-six,  eighty- 
nine  and  ninety.  They  were  prolific, 
too,  the  pioneer  settler,  Mr.  Bancroft, 
being  represented  during  the  first  half 
of  this  century  by  eighty-nine  persons 
who  bore  his  name. 

There  must  have  been  a  rapid 
growth  of  the  population,  if  the  enlist- 
ment of  troops  for  the  Indian  wars  is 
suggestive,  although  the  town  itself 
was  never  in  danger  from  the  red  men, 
despite  the  establishment  of  garrisons 
and  the  erection  of 
houses  which  much  re- 
sembled forts.  When  the 
Revolution  drew  near, 
the  people  were  enthusi- 
astic in  their  patriotism, 
like  many  of  their 
neighbors,  adopted  reso- 
lutions which  expressed 
disapprobation  of  the 
acts  of  Parliament,  and 
secured  the  selection  of  a 
committee  of  correspond- 
ence. In  course  of  time 
a  military  company  was 
formed,  in  which  the 
fl  0  w  e  r  of  the  town 
marched     awav     to     the 


war,  fourteen  of  the  number  never 
coming  back.  Money  and  supplies 
were  never  lacking,  and  the  hill  town 
did  its  full  part  in  bringing  about  the 
freedom  of  the  colonies. 

The  soil  brought  forth  abundantly 
during  the  early  years  of  the  settle- 
ment; game  was  plentiful,  and  the  re- 
markable purity  of  the  air  and  water 
secured  a  healthy  growth,  which  was 
little  retarded  by  the  epidemics  of 
smallpox,  spotted  fever,  or  "camp 
distemper,"  which  swept  away  many 
in  the  sad  years  of  their  prevalence. 

The  great  central  fact  in  the  history, 
of  course,  was  the  church.  There 
were  several  pastors  during:  the  first 
fifty    years,    men    of    peculiar    ability 
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some  of  them,  and  each  of  them  leav- 
ing some  trace  of  his  individuality  be- 
hind him  when  his  ministry  closed. 
The  first  of  these  was  Moses  Tuttle, 
who  began  his  work  in 
connection  with  the 
"Great  Awakening," 
which  followed  the  tour 
of  Whitefield  and  Jona- 
than Edwards,  as  these 
two  great  preachers  went 
through  western  Massa- 
chusetts putting  spirit  in- 
to the  drybones.  Mr. Tut- 
tle gave  half  an  acre  of 
ground  for  the  meeting- 
house, his  salary  for  two 
years,  and  what  was  his 
for  preaching  before  his 
ordination,  the  whole 
amounting  to  £863,  old 
tenor,  this  gift  being  the 
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THE    SPELMAN    HOUSE,    IN    FRONT   OP  WHICH    THE   COLONISTS 
GATHERED    FOR   THEIR   DEPARTURE. 

largest  ever  received  by  the  church 
from  any  one  person.  Money  was 
scarce  in  those  days,  what  little  there 
was  in  circulation  being  of  uncertain 
origin  and  of  still  more  uncertain 
value.  The  town  voted  a  salary  when 
it  held  a  meeting  in  December,  1751 . 
The  record  states: 

"We,  the  Subscribers,  Being  a  Commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Bed- 
ford to  agree  with  the  Rev.  Moses  Tuttle 
with  respect  to  Grain  he  is  to  Receive  for 
his  Solory  for  this  present  year,  have  ac- 
cordingly agreed  that  the  Sd  Solory  be 
paid  in  Grain  as  followeth,  that  is  to  say: 
Wheat  at  3  shillings  5  pence  per  Bushel, 
Rye  at  2  Shillings  4  pence  pr.  bushel,  Indian 
Corn  at  1  shilling  8  pence  2  f.  pr.  bushel,  to 
the  value  of  thirty  Six  pounds  nineteen  shil- 
lings and  ten  pence.    As  witness  our  hands. 

"PHINEAS  PRATT, 

"STEPHEN  HICKOX,  Com' tee. 

"MOSES  TUTTLE." 


Another    pastor, 
who      served      the 
town     for     twenty 
years,     was     Jede- 
diah     Smith,     who 
was  a  little  inclined 
to  be  a  Stoddarda- 
rian    in    sentiment, 
this  notion  gaining 
strength     in     his 
mind     until,     after 
many  stormy  meet- 
ings, he  was  finally 
dismissed,    the 
town  voting  "That 
they    were    willing 
Rev.      Mr.     Smith 
should    be    dis- 
missed."  His  departure  was  hastened, 
probably,  because  of  his  known  sym- 
pathy for  the  Crown  in  the  struggle 
with  the  mother  country,  family  alli- 
ances  with   noted   tories    strengthen- 
ing his  opinions. 

Another  clergyman  who  was  fa- 
mous in  the  history  of  Granville  was  a 
negro,  Lemuel  Haynes,  who  fought 
his  way  upward  from  the  lowliest 
birth,  gained  an  irregular  education 
by  persistent  industry  after  the  day's 
work  was  done,  and  often,  in  spite  of 
race  prejudice,  surprised  his  acquaint- 
ances with  utterances  of  great  beauty 
and  spiritual  power.  Friendly  min- 
isters instructed  him  in  Greek  and 
other  branches,  and  after  examination 
by  a  council  he  was  indorsed  for  reg- 
ular pastoral  work.  In  Torrington, 
Connecticut,  and  Rutland,  Vermont, 


Even  this  small 
"Solory"  was  diffi- 
cult of  collection, 
for  the  record  indi- 
cates that  in  July, 
1755,  a  meeting  was 
held,  when  it  was 

"Voted,  that  the  So- 
ciety would  Chuse  a 
committee  to  give  Se- 
curity to  Mr.  Tuttle  or 
his  Attorney  for  the 
remainder  of  money 
that  is  his  Due." 
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he    rendered    efficient     service     as     a 
preacher,  and  both  in  the  home  of  his 
childhood    and    among    strangers    he 
showed  himself  a  man  of  exceptional 
ability.  One  of  his  sermons,  preached 
from  the  text,   "Ye   shall   not   surely 
die,"  was  published  in  1805,  and  was 
printed  and  reprinted  in  America  and 
England,  passing  through  many  edi- 
tions.    Timothy  Dwight  of  Yale  once 
heard  him  preach,  and  testified  to  the 
profit  he   received   from   the   instruc- 
tion. Like  the  famous  Phyllis  Wheat- 
ley,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  marked 
character  among  the  negro  people  of 
America,    no    doubt    inheriting    from 
some     Puritan     father     an     intellect 
which,   united   with   a   keen   sense   of 
humor    and    ready 
wit,    enabled    this 
child  of  love  to  lift 
himself    from    the 
d  e  gradation    of 
birth  into  a  place 
where    he  was    es- 
teemed by  all  who 
knew  him. 

But  by  all  means 
the  most  famous 
of  the  pastors  of 
Granv  i  1  1  e  was 
Timothy  Mather 
Cooley,  who  went 
in  and  out  before 
the  people  of  the 
first     church     for 


sixty-three  years.     His  is 
the    name    around    which 
centres  much  of  the  senti- 
ment of  the  town ;  his  life 
is  the  silken  thread  which 
discloses    the    secret    pas- 
sageways of  its  history.    A 
graduate  of  Yale,   he  re- 
fused a  unanimous  call  to 
a  more  important  charge, 
where  the  salary  was  bet- 
ter, to  return  to  his  native 
place  to  take  the  pastorate 
of     a     discordant     church 
which  had  not  had  a  pas- 
tor for  twenty  years.     His 
first  request  before  settle- 
ment was  that  a  fund  be 
raised    to    provide    in    part    at    least 
for     the     support     of     the     ministry. 
Generous    subscriptions     were     made 
and  the  endowment  was  secured  which 
has    aided    the    church    to    the    pres- 
ent time.     On  the  third  day  of  Feb- 
ruary,   1796,     Mr.     Cooley    was     or- 
dained pastor  of  the  church,  having 
in  his  parish  438  males  and  439  fe- 
males, among  the  number  being  his 
parents    and    grandparents.     He   was 
a   fine   classical    scholar   and,   having 
great    influence    over   the    young,    he 
was  able  to  train  many  men  who  de- 
veloped  noble   characters.     When  in 
1845  the  "Granville  Jubilee"  was  held 
to   commemorate    the    fiftieth     anni- 
versary of  his  pastorate,  his  historical 
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sermon  contained  statements  of  the 
work  done  under  his  direction  which 
deserve  reproduction  as  showing  the 
life  of  a  minister  in  a  small  town.  Not 
confined  to  his  room  for  a  single  day 
for  sixty-eight  years,  during  these 
fifty  years  of  his  pastorate  he  preached 
over  seven  thousand  sermons,  taught 
over  fourteen  hundred  Bible  class  les- 
sons, trained  for  higher  education  or 
for  business  eight  hundred  pupils,  fol- 
lowed to  the  grave  over  six  hundred 
persons,  living  to  preach  the  funeral 
discourse  in  memory  of  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  members  of  the  church  at 
the  time  of  his  settlement.  His  pa- 
ternal care  over  the  community  is 
evinced  by  the  sentence:  "Five  times 
I  have  by  previous  appointment  per- 
formed a  visitation  of  the  entire  parish, 
making  a  record  of  the  name  and  age 
of  each  individual,  conversing  and 
praying  with  parents  and  children." 
Six  times  a  year  for  fifty  years  he  met 
with  his  people  about  the  communion 
table,  barring  only  a  season  of  four 
months,  when  he  made  a  visit  to 
Granville,  Ohio.  Two  hundred  and 
forty-four  times  he  solemnized  mar- 
riages, his  social  duties  attending  the 
people  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
Outside  his  parish  he  frequently  at- 
tended ecclesiastical  councils,  where 
his  influence  was  persuasive;  and  for 
many    years    Williams     College    re- 


ceived the  benefit 
of  his  wisdom 
upon  its  Board 
of  Trustees. 

One  whose 
home  is  filled 
with  traditions  of 
this  man  paints  a 
picture  of  the 
Sabbaths  under 
his  ministry: 

"Would     that     I 
could     embalm     all 
the  memories  which 
have    come    to    me 
by  inheritance:    the 
quiet  Sundays  with 
morning  and  after- 
noon sermons;    the 
fragrant      odor      of 
caraway    and   fennel;    the    pleasant    chats 
at    noon    over    the    lunches;    Dr.    Cooley 
preaching      in      the      great,      high,      old- 
fashioned     pulpit,     his     aged     and     blind 
father   sitting  near:    the    square   pews    in 
which   the   congregation    was     seated    ac- 
cording to  their  age;   the  unruly  boys  in 
the  gallery  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
tithingman;     the     deacons     in    their    seats 
facing  the  congregation.     I  can  see  'Squire 
James  Cooley  as  he  came  to  the  meeting, 
his  pockets  stuffed  with  letters  to  be  de- 
livered   after    service, — wonderful    old    let- 
ters folded  carefully  into  shape  and  sealed 
with  red  wax,  a  necessity  then,  and  not  a 
mere  fashion.     I   can  see  Mr.  Jesse  Spel- 
man  rising  with   his  tuning  fork  to   start 
the  hymns,  for  there  was  no  organ  then. 
I  can  see  the  long  rows  of  teams  outside, 
and  the  busy  scene  when  the  people  made 


ready  to  go  home.' 
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Mrs.  Earle  has  made  such  pictures 
familiar  to  us  in  her  volume  concern- 
ing the  Sabbath  in  old  New  England ; 
and  the  life  of  Timothy  M.  Cooley  in 
that  hill  town  in  southwestern  Massa- 
chusetts was  often  repeated  in  form  in 
other  storied  spots  of  the  Common- 
wealth. But  it  was  about  that  life 
that  the  history  of  the  community 
centred,  the  two  famous  events  of  a 
century,  the  "Jubilees"  of  1845  and 
1895,  being  connected  with  thoughts 
of  him. 

The  "Jubilee"  of  1845  drew  to- 
gether more  than  two  thousand  sons 
of  Granville,  who  came  from  all  parts 
of  the  Union  to  rejoice  over  a  min- 
istry of  fifty  years.     The  speeches  of 
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the  occasion  had  but  one  subject,  and 
even  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Sigourney  found 
free  flow  in  writing  odes  for  the  cele- 
bration. When  the  two  days  of  re- 
joicing and  reunion  were  over,  an  ad- 
journment had  been  taken  till  the  last 
Thursday  in  August  in  1895,  and  a 
monument  had  been  ordered  erected 
by  the  wayside  to  serve  as  a  reminder 
of  the  centennial  celebration  fifty 
years  ahead. 

In  a  town  like  Granville  there  is 
little  material  for  stirring  history. 
High  up  among  the  hills,  with  a  cli- 
mate of  unsurpassed  healthfulness, 
with  magnificent  scenery,  with  Nature 
present  in  her  every  mood,  her  life  is 
uneventful.     The  best  product  has  al- 
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ways  been  men.  One 
finds  even  so  far  from 
railroads  a  drum  fac- 
tory which  employs 
surpl  u  s  labor  and 
maintains  a  reputa- 
tion for  thoroughness 
in  making  drums  of 
all  sorts.  But  in  other 
ways  than  by  the 
beating  of  drums  has 
the  sound  of  Gran- 
ville  gone  out 
through  all  the  earth. 
The     descendants     of 


GRANVILLE,    OHIO,    CHURCHES. 

the  early  settlers  include  such  men 
as  President  Hitchcock  of  Amherst, 
President  Austin  Scott  of  Rutgers, 
Judge  T.  M.  Cooley  of  Michigan, 
Senator  Isaac  Bates,  the  Gillettes 
of  Westfield  and  Northampton,  Dr. 
Edward  B.  Coe  and  Dr.  David 
B.  Coe  of  New  York,  Hubert  Howe 
Bancroft,  the  historian,  and  many 
others.  And  if  to  this  partial  list 
of  distinguished  men  were  added  the 
name  of  Rev.  Gurdon  Hall,  the  debt  of 
the  world  to  Granville  might  be  cal- 
culated in  vain ;  for  when  in  Williams 
College,  the  prospective  valedictorian 
of  his  class,  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
pany of  choice  spirits  who  used  to  re- 
tire for  prayer  to  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  south  of  the  west  college  on 
Wednesday  afternoons,  and  on  Satur- 


days to  the  more 
remote  meadows 
on  the  bank  of  the 
Hoosack,  where, 
under  the  hay- 
stacks, as  Presi- 
dent Griffin  put  it, 
"these  young  Eli- 
jahs prayed  into 
existence  the  em- 
bryo of  American 
missions  to  the 
»•  heathen." 
•  V  But  the  rest  of 

this  story  must  be 
with  another  in- 
fluence  which 
sprang  from 
Granville.  Per- 
haps the  interest 
in  western  emi- 
g  r  a  t  i  o  n  began 
when  a  well- 
known  citizen  of  the  town,  named 
Oliver  Phelps,  turned  his  attention  to 
the  Genesee  country.  During  the 
Revolutionary  War  his  services  were 
so  important  as  to  win  from  General 
Washington  a  personal  letter  of 
thanks.  The  commissariat  general  in 
Revolutionary  times  was  a  man  of 
many  duties,  and  Granville  was  always 
proud  to  claim  the  citizenship  of 
Oliver  Phelps.  In  1787,  in  connection 
with  Nathaniel  Gorham,  he  bought 
from  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
the  preemptive  rights  of  the  state  in 
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the  extensive  tract  of  land  afterwards 
known  as  the  ''Phelps  and  Gorham 
Purchase."  Although  the  partners 
were  unable  to  carry  out  their  con- 
tract, owing  to  the  change  in  value  of 
the  paper  scrip,  yet  the  methods  of 
division  and  arrangement  planned 
were  so  satisfactory  that  they  were 
afterwards  adopted  by  others  who 
placed  land  upon  the  market.  The 
part  of  the  land  which  was  dis- 
posed of  was  sold  by  Articles,  a 
new  device  of  American  origin, 
which  made  the  farmers  owners  in 
fee  simple. 

Some  of  the  Granville  people  were 
drawn  to  New  York  by  this  firm; 
and,  the  population  increasing,  the 
younger  element  began  to  get  restive 
and  to  long  for  fresh  fields.  A  tradi- 
tion current  in  Granville,  Ohio,  illus- 
trates some  of  the  difficulties.  When 
Alfred  Avery  was  a  mere  child,  his 
father  went  to  the  field  to  plant  corn, 
and  the  boy,  being  ambitious  to  help, 
took  a  hoe  along.  Pretty  soon  the 
father  noticed  that  there  were  tears  in 
his  son's  eyes,  and  asked  him  what 
was  the  matter.  The  answer  marked 
an  epoch:  "I  can't  get  dirt  enough  to 
cover  the  corn."  Then  the  father  de- 
cided it  was  time  to  go  where  there 
was  more  dirt  for  corn  raising,  and 
soon    afterward    enrolled     his     name 


among  those  who  made  up  the  "Lick- 
ing Land  Company." 

In  1803  a  company  from  Granby, 
Connecticut,  emigrated  to  Worthing- 
ton,  Ohio.  Granby  adjoins  Granville 
on  the  south,  and  many  of  the  families 
of  the  two  towns  were  united  by 
friendly  ties.  The  enterprise  of  the 
Connecticut  neighbors  stimulated  in- 
terest in  a  similar  project  in  Granville; 
and  in  1804  the  "Scioto  Land  Com- 
pany" was  formed,  Samuel  Everett, 
Jr.,  Levi  Buttles  and  Deacon  Timothy 
Rose  being  the  prime  movers.  The 
idea  found  favor  at  once,  and  on  April 
3  a  meeting  was  held  in  East  Gran- 
ville, when  a  company  was  formed 
with  the  purpose  of  sending  agents  to 
Ohio  to  "spy  out  the  land"  for  a  set- 
tlement. An  initiation  fee  of  eight 
dollars  was  provided ;  and  within 
three  months  thirty-five  members 
were  enrolled.  These  sent  Levi  But- 
tles, Timothy  Rose  and  Job  Case  to 
Ohio,  where  they  located  a  tract  in  the 
United  States  Military  Lands.  The 
enterprise  being  now  an  assured  suc- 
cess, forty-four  new  members  were  ad- 
mitted, the  entrance  fee  being  raised 
to  ten  dollars  each. 

In  September  a  meeting  was  held, 
at  which  a  constitution  was  adopted, 
the  several  articles  relating  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  organization.     A  commit- 
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tee  of  twelve  members  was  chosen  to 
receive  and  give  real  estate  on  behalf 
of  the  company.  A  town  plat  was 
reserved,  with  as  many  building  lots 
in  it  as  there  were  one  hundred-acre 
divisions  in  the  tract,  one  town  lot  to 
go  with  each  hundred-acre  farm.  Two 
special  reservations  were  significant, 
a  hundred  acres  each  being  set  aside 
for  a  "school  lot"  and  "a  minister's 
lot."  The  constitution  was  signed  by 
all  the  company,  one  hundred  and 
twelve  persons.  The  designation, 
"The  Scioto  Land  Company,"  was 
given  up,  partly  because  it  was  used 
by  two  other  companies  and  partly 
because  the  lands  taken  were  not  on 


Ireland  for  the  unknown  future  in 
America,  the  words  found  in  Exodus 
xxxiii.  15  furnished  a  most  appropri- 
ate text:  "If  thy  presence  go  not  with 
me,  carry  us  not  up  hence."  And  so 
on  this  occasion  the  loved  minister, 
Dr.  Cooley,  found  in  the  same  senti- 
ment the  basis  for  his  message  of  ten- 
der farewell. 

The  needed  preliminaries  have  little 
of  attractiveness  for  purposes  of  narra- 
tion. The  land  was  located,  the  legal 
arrangements  were  made,  some  ad- 
vance agents  were  sent  out,  and  at 
last,  with  regrets  and  yet  with  hopeful 
anticipations,  the  company  was  ready 
to    start    upon    the    long   journey    of 
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the  Scioto.  It  was  in  the  valley  of  the 
Licking  River  that  the  new  Granville 
was  to  be  built  up,  and  so  "The  Lick- 
ing Land  Company"  was  chosen  as  a 
better  name. 

May  1,  1805,  a  step  was  taken  which 
had  tremendous  influence  upon  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  embryonic 
colony.  A  council  was  called  at 
Granville,  and  twenty-four  persons 
were  organized  into  a  church,  which 
was  to  be  transplanted  bodily  from  the 
hilltops  of  western  Massachusetts  to 
the  fertile  valleys  of  distant  Ohio. 
They  adopted  a  covenant  and  articles 
of  faith,  and  chose  their  officers. 
When  the  heroic  Scotch-Irish  people 
were  ready  to  leave  Londonderry  in 


seven  hundred  miles.  A  song  was 
composed  by  one  of  the  emigrants, 
which,  sung  to  a  tune  called  "Belle 
Quaker,"  served  as  a  sort  of  inspira- 
tion. One  stanza  will  do  for  illustra- 
tion: 

"Our  precious  friends  that  stay  behind 

We're   sorry   now   to   leave, 
But  if  they'll  stay  and  break  their  shins, 

For  them  we'll  never  grieve. 
Adieu,  my  friends!     Come  on,  my  dears, 

This  journey  we'll  forego, 
And  settle   Licking  Creek, 

In  yonder   Ohio." 

In  his  semicentennial  sermon  in 
1845  Dr.  Cooley  said  of  this  exodus: 
"This  was  a  great  loss  to  us.  We 
could  spare  our  young  ministers  and 
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young  physicians,  and  even  our  dea- 
cons, and  supply  their  places  by  oth- 
ers ;  but  when  the  strength  and  beauty 
of  the  church  and  parish  were  de- 
manded, the  loss  was  irreparable. 
But,  as  the  hand  of  God  was  in  it, 
we  said  to  them:  'Go,  and  we  will 
pray  for  you.'  " 

In  the  month  of  September  the 
trains  of  ox  teams  began  to  leave 
Granville.  Turning  to  the  southwest, 
they  crossed  the  Hudson  at  Fishkill 
Landing  or  Fort  Edward,  thence 
moved  westward,  passing  the  Dela- 
ware at  Easton,  the  Schuylkill  atRead- 


tlie  day  of  rest.  It  was  always  after- 
wards a  source  of  great  comfort  to 
these  first  comers  that  the  next  com- 
pany to  arrive,  one  which  had  not 
rested  on  the  Sabbath,  had  required 
forty-nine  days  to  make  the  same 
journey,  as  if  the  Lord  had  blessed 
those  who  were  mindful  of  Him  even 
in  the  wilderness.  On  Wednesday, 
November  13,  1805,  the  largest  com- 
pany drove  upon  the  village  plot;  and 
this  date  is  properly  regarded  as  the 
time  of  the  beginning-  of  Granville, 
Ohio.  The  state  of  Ohio  then  lacked 
sixteen  days  of  being  three  years  old. 
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ing,  and  the  Susquehanna  at  Harris- 
burg.  Thence  they  travelled  through 
Washington,  Pennsylvania,  to  Wheel- 
ing, Virginia,  where  "the  beautiful 
river"  was  crossed,  and  at  last  they 
were  "in  yonder  Ohio."  They  went 
west  to  Zanesville,  and  from  that  point 
a  score  or  more  miles  northwestward 
to  their  new  home,  following  through 
the  unbroken  wilderness  the  blazes 
made  on  the  trees  by  the  advance 
couriers  of  the  colony. 

The  first  company  reached  their 
destination  Saturday,  November  2, 
having  been  forty-four  days  on  the 
road.  These  had  been  careful  to  keep 
the  Sabbath  religiously,  stopping 
early  Saturday  evening  to  prepare  for 


At  the  Granville  Jubilee  of  1845  one 
speaker  said: 

"A  long  journey  of  seven  hundred  miles 
was  before  them.  No  railroads,  no  canals 
or  steamboats;  a  mere  overland  journey 
through  swamps  and  untrod  deserts;  a 
constant  toil  by  day  and  night  for  more 
than  forty  days.  But  they  were  the  choice 
spirits  of  New  England,  legitimate  sons 
of  old  Granville,  who  shrank  at  no  hard- 
ship and  feared  no  peril.  They  saw  in  the 
heavens  the  pillar  and  the  cloud;  they 
placed  their  hopes  and  their  anticipations 
and  their  all  in  the  most  high  God,  and 
thus  they  passed  over  Jordan.  The  walls 
of  Jericho  crumbled  down  before  them, 
and  with  loud  hosannas  they  placed  their 
feet  upon  the  promised  land.  Here  they 
were  like  the  precious  'hundred  and  one' 
that  landed  from  the  Mayflower  two  hun- 
dred years  before;  worn  out  with  fatigue; 
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no  dwelling  to   cover  them;   no   father   or 

brothers  or  friends  to  receive  and  welcome 

them;  a  howling  wilderness 

before    them;     their    funds 

probably    exhausted.      But, 

if  they  had  nothing  in  their 

pockets,     their    heads     and 

hearts   were   full;   they  had 

untried  courage  and  strong 

moral       and       intellectual 

power.       The     sun,     moon 

and     stars      were      shining 

above    them     all     in    their 

brilliancy,  and    the    blessed 

canopy      of      heaven      was 

dropping    down    manna    in 

their  paths." 

The  religious  nature 
of  the  colonists  was 
clearly  shown  by  their 
zeal  in  putting-  first  the 
things  of  the  Kingdom. 
When  the  village  plot  was  reached, 
an  itinerant  Presbyterian  minister 
named  Cyrus  Riggs  was  there,  hav- 
ing heard  of  their  coming  from 
the  advance  guard.  Scarcely  wait- 
ing to  unloose  their  oxen,  a  hun- 
dred gathered  around  him  to  hear  a 
sermon.  On  the  Sunday  following,  at 
the  sound  of  a  horn,  a  company  of 
ninety-three  met  near  where  the  first 
tree  had  been  cut  down  (now  the 
centre  of  the  village)  and  held  wor- 
ship. Two  sermons  were  read,  and 
prayers  were  offered  by  three  of  the 
company.  As  all  knelt  together  in 
the  forest,  it  was  a  scene  that  touched 
every  heart.  Memories  of  the  old 
home  and  of  the  old  meeting-house 
which  they  had  helped  to  build  came 


rushing  back.  The  echo  of  their 
voices,  as  "the  sounding  aisles  of  the 
dim  woods  rang,"  was  so  peculiar,  so 
different  from  what  it  had  been  in  the 
meeting-house  which  they  had  left  be- 
hind forever,  that  tears  came  to  every 
eye.  They  wept  when  they  remem- 
bered Zion. 

In  connection  with  the  singing  there 
was  a  strange  incident.  The  north- 
east quarter  of  what  was  afterwards 
known  as  Granville  township  had  been 
purchased  by  some  Welsh  people,  and 
one  of  these,  Deacon  Theophilus 
Rees,  had  missed  some  of  his  cattle. 
On  the  Sunday  morning  mentioned 
he  heard  the  lowing  of  the  oxen  be- 
longing to  the  company, 
of  whose  arrival  on  the 
town  site  a  mile  and  a 
half  away  he  was  en- 
tirely ignorant.  Think- 
ing to  find  his  cattle,  he 
walked  toward  the 
southwest,  and  when  he 
reached  the  top  of  a  hill 
overlooking  the  camp  of 
the  newcomers,  he  heard 
the  sound  of  music. 
He  did  not  understand 
a  word  of  English,  and 
the  singing  seemed  to 
come  from  the  branches 
of  the  trees  around  him. 
He  stood  in  rapt  be- 
lie    thought     of     those 
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heavenly  hosts  which  sang  the 
glad  anthem  to  the  watching  shep- 
herds on  the  hills  of  Judaea.  At 
last  he  rightly  determined  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sounds  and,  pushing  for- 
ward through  the  trees,  he  saw  the 
worshipping  company.  Without  mak- 
ing his  presence  known,  he  hastened 
home  to  his  cabin,  told  his  wondering 
wife  what  he  had  seen,  and  then  said, 
"The  promise  of  God  is  a  bond," — by 
this  Welsh  proverb  signifying  that 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  the  new 
neighbors.  This  was  the  happy  intro- 
duction of  the  two  elements  of  popu- 
lation which,  working  always  in  the 


utmost     harmony,    joined 
up    the    history    of    Granvil 

Before  another  week  had 
passed  the  first  house  was 
finished.  It  was  designed 
for  various  purposes,  being 
used  for  some  time  for  a 
town  hall,  for  the  meeting 
place  for  the  company,  for  a 
hotel,  and  for  a  place  of 
worship.  The  reproduction 
of  its  quaint  features  is 
sufficiently  suggestive. 

The  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  which  the  company 
held  in  Granville,  Massa- 
chusetts, close  with  the 
entry:  "Voted,  that  this 
Meeting  be  Adjourned  to 
the  first  Monday  of  Decem- 
ber Next  at  Nine  O'Clock 


to 


make 
Ohio. 


in  the  Morning  to  Meet 
on  the  Hardy  Section 
Which  the  Co.  purchased 
in  the  State  of  Ohio  for 
the  purpose  of  Making  the 
first  Division  of  Lands  the 
Company  Owns  in  Sd 
State." 

This  company  illustrates 
in  a  striking  way  the  de- 
velopment of  civil  govern- 
ment. An  interesting  com- 
parison might  be  made 
between  it  and  [ome  such 
company  as  that  which 
settled  Plymouth,  where 
governmental  functions 
were  carried  on  by  the  business 
organization  for  some  time,  until  pop- 
ular demand  or  public  exigency  forced 
the  formation  of  a  body  politic.  Of 
course  the  Granville  company  was 
not  unique  in  this  respect.  The  com- 
pany seems  to  have  served  as  town 
government  for  a  number  of  months. 
Among  other  actions  taken,  it  re- 
served the  summit  of  a  peculiarly 
shaped  hill  for  public  purposes,  thus 
at  the  very  beginning  providing  for 
what  has  always  been  open  land,  but 
which  within  the  last  few  years  only 
has  been  improved  for  park  purposes. 
In  addition,  it  was  voted  "to  Establish 
the  Bureying  Ground,"  to  set  aside  a 
lot  "for  the  Seport  of  the  Gospel,"  an- 
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other  one  for  "the  Seport  of  a  School," 
and  a  spring,  which  was  long  famous 
in  the  community,  was  reserved  for 
public  use.  These  several  actions, 
providing  as  they  did  for  the  church, 
the  school,  the  graveyard,  the  park 
and  the  spring,  are  really  characteris- 
tic of  the  quality  of  citizenship  which 
has  marked  the  people  of  this  new 
Granville  from  the  beginning.  One 
finds  in  them  the  spirit  of  the  New 
Englander,  determined  to  build  for 
the  future  under  the  ideas  dominant  in 
that  glorious  ordinance  under  which 
the  whole  Northwest  Territory  was  to 
become  a  place  of  homes  for  a  free 
people.  The  same  thing  is  illustrated 
in  a  vote  taken  a  month  or  two  later, 
when  a  committee 
was  ordered  "to  re- 
ceive subscriptions 
for  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  library 
and  to  draw  up  in 
form  a  constitu- 
tion for  the  said 
L  i  b  r  a  r  v  C  o." 
Books  were  pur- 
chased and  circu- 
lated throughout 
the  community  for 
a  number  of  years. 
It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  interest 
did  not  develop  sufficiently  for  the  per- 
manent establishment  of  a  library  of 
sufficient  vitality  to  last  until  the  pres- 
ent time.  Like  similar  efforts  in  later 
years,  this  organization  disappeared, 
although  as  in  the  case  of  a  later  li- 
brary company  the  charter  of  the  so- 
ciety was  strained  sufficiently  to  allow 
it  to  be  used  for  banking  purposes  in 
the  days  of  the  "wild-cat  currency." 
In  May  of  1806  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  ask  for  the  incorporation 
of  the  community  into  an  election  dis- 
trict of  Fairfield  County.  Nothing, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  done  un- 
til late  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year, 
when  another  committee  was  chosen 
to  take  measures  to  have  the  town- 
ship organized.  The  necessary  order 
from  the  County  Court  was  obtained ; 


and  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1807, 
Granville  township  was  set  apart  as  one 
of  the  divisions  of  Fairfield  County. 
The  only  officers  chosen  seem  to 
have  been  called  magistrates,  the 
judicial  functions  apparently  being  the 
first  ones  recognized.  The  company 
continued  to  hold  meetings,  and  new 
members  were  elected  to  it  from  time 
to  time,  the  settlement  remaining  a 
close  corporation  where  each  member 
was  received  after  vote.  The  first  reg- 
ular election  of  the  townshio  was  held 
in  April,  1807,  when  the  following  of- 
ficers were  chosen :  a  clerk,  three  trus- 
tees, two  overseers  of  the  poor,  two 
fence-viewers,  two  house  appraisers, 
one    of    them    being    the    listor,    four 
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supervisors  of  highways,  two  con- 
stables and  a  treasurer.  The  total  ex- 
penses of  the  town  up  to  this  time 
seem  to  have  amounted  to  two  dol- 
lars. Mention  of  these  first  officers 
suggests  a  comparison  with  the 
organization  of  the  present  day.  The 
overseers  of  the  poor  no  longer  ap- 
pear as  distinct  officers  of  the  town- 
ship, the  duties  being  included  in 
those  of  the  trustees.  If  there  is  any 
longer  work  for  the  fence-viewers,  at 
least  no  separate  officials  are  selected 
for  this  purpose.  The  duty  of  apprais- 
ing property  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  officer  called  an  assessor,  whose 
work  is  limited  to  a  comparatively  few 
days  of  each  year. 

The   last  meeting  of  the   company 
was  held  in  December,  1807.  No  busi- 
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ness  was  transacted  and  an  adjourn- 
ment was  taken  until  the  first  Monday 
in  February,  1808;  but  no  record  of 
such  adjourned  meeting  is  found.  The 
presumption  is  that  it  was  never  held, 
the  business  of  the  community  being 
transacted  by  the  civil  authorities  ;  and 
the  Licking-  Company  thus  passing 
out  of  existence. 

The  early  history  of  the  town  pre- 
sents few  characteristics  not  to  be 
found  in  that  of  every  western  settle- 
ment. The  pioneer  story  is  much  the 
same  everywhere.  The  houses  were 
made  of  logs,  the  windows  of  oiled 
paper,  the  seats  and  tables  of  pun- 
cheons, the  chimneys  of  "cat  and 
clay,"  and  the  furniture  other  than 
that  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  farming 
implements,       of 


light, 


rude 


ma- 
terial. Whiskey 
was  commonly 
used,  and  several 
distilleries  were 
soon  established 
to  manufacture 
this  necessity  of 
the  day.  There 
was  plenty  of 
game  in  the 
woods,  deer, 
bears,  wolves, 
wild  turkeys  and 
much  else  to  attract  the  hunter.  The 
country  was  overrun  with  snakes 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions.  The  cop- 
perheads and  rattlesnakes  were  the 
most  dreaded.  As  a  rule,  the  rattle- 
snakes were  about  four  feet  long, 
and  the  copperheads  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  inches.  These  reptiles 
were  found  by  the  springs,  were 
plentiful  where  logs  and  stumps 
were  overturned,  and  crept  into  the 
houses  of  the  settlers  quite  frequently. 
The  snakes  became  such  nuisances 
that  a  plan  for  their  extermination  was 
formulated.  Two  companies  were 
organized,  it  being  understood  that 
the  beaten  party  should  furnish  three 
gallons  of  whiskey  for  a  frolic.  The 
competition  being  stimulated  by  the 
prospect    of    securing   this    liquid    re- 
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freshment,  a  very  large  number  of 
snakes  was  destroyed.  These  compet- 
itive hunts  were  features  of  the  period, 
one  famous  one  securing  as  results 
one  bear,  three  wolves,  forty-nine 
deer,  sixty  or  seventy  turkeys,  and  one 
owl. 

Far  more  suggestive  than  the  little 
details  of  pioneer  life  are  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  commu- 
nity during  nearly  a  century  of  civic 
life.  Here  was  a  society  which 
organized  as  a  church  in  Massachu- 
setts and  made  a  settlement  in  Ohio  in 
the  wilderness.  How  long  did  that 
church  maintain  its  efficiency?  What 
ideas  dominant  among  the  people  of 
the  first  generation  have  been  pre- 
served? What  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  pop- 
ulation? What 
elements  of 
power  which 
originated  here 
have  made  them- 
selves felt  in 
other  parts  of 
the  world?  These 
and  similar  ques- 
tions must  be 
answered,  if 
there  is  to  be  ap- 
preciated in  full 
the  influence  of 
such  a  community  in  the  making 
of  the  West, — if,  indeed,  there  is 
to  be  renewed  belief  in  the  tremen- 
dous impetus  given  to  the  great  west- 
ern states  by  the  children  of  New 
England  who  have  wandered  far  from 
the  homes  of  their  fathers. 

As  stated  before,  the  Licking  Com- 
pany was  a  sort  of  close  corporation, 
which  welcomed  new  members  only 
after  election.  For  a  long  time  this 
feature,  which  in  a  way  restricted  the 
population,  was  maintained  by  the 
church.  As  in  old  New  England  dis- 
senters found  cold  comfort  when  they 
came  into  a  community  where  the 
Standing  Order  was  all  powerful,  so 
in  Granville  for  many  years  only  those 
were  cordially  welcomed  who  were 
members  or  supporters    of    the    first 
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Congregational  society.  The  history 
of  this  church  is  much  like  that  of  the 
average  New  England  body.  The 
minister  was  chosen  for  life,  one  of 
these  pastors  serving  for  a  period  of 
forty  years.  In  the  course  of  time 
there  was  a  division  in  the  church, 
which  led  to  the  organization  of  a  new 
society,  which  was  of  the  Episcopal 
faith.  While  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  inception  of  this  new  body 
were  to  some  extent  unpleasant,  yet 
the  feeling  manifested  toward  it  was 
never  so  bitter  as  that  which  marked 
the  incoming  of  the  Baptists  and 
Methodists.  Happily  the  old-time  bit- 
terness has  long  since  passed  away; 
but  the  pioneers  of  these  later  faiths 
have  left  their  reports  of  the  days 
when  anything  but  a-  Christian  spirit 
prevailed.  The  good  old  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church,  whose  custom 
it  was  on  the  first  of  January  of  each 
year  to  preach  a  retrospective  New 
Year's  sermon,  in  which  he  differen- 
tiated "Baptists,  Methodists  and  other 
heathen"  from  the  children  of  the  true 
church,  no  doubt  was  inspired  by  the 
best  of  motives ;  but  this  fling  at  the 
members  of  these  two  denominations 
did  not  prevent  them  from  coming  in 
larger  numbers,  until  the  most  power- 
ful influence  in  the  town  to-day  is  that 
exerted  by  the  Baptist  educational  in- 
stitutions, while  a  large  part  of  the 
mercantile  and  farming  wealth  of  the 
community  is  found  attached  to  the 
Methodist  denomination. 

The  religious  "warning  off"  was  not 
the  only  one  which  was  used,  for  as 
late  as  1839  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
issued  to  the  constable  the  following 
order: 

"Whereas,  we  the  undersigned,  over- 
seers of  the  poor  of  Granville  township, 
have  received  information  that  there  has 
lately  come  into  the  said  township  a  cer- 
tain poor  man,  named  Robinson,  who  is 
not  a  legal  resident  thereof,  and  will  be 
likely  to  become  a  township  charge;  you 
are,  therefore,  hereby  commanded  forth- 
with to  warn  the  said  Robinson,  with  his 
family,  to  depart  out  of  said  township. 
And  of  this  warrant  make  service  and  re- 
turn. Given  under  our  hands  this  first 
day  of  March,    1839." 


This  poor  man  was  Marius  R. 
Robinson,  a  prominent  antislavery 
lecturer,  the  companion  of  Theodore 
D.  Weld ;  and  it  is  quite  likely  that 
the  unwelcome  sentiments  expressed 
in  his  lectures  were  more  persuasive 
to  the  Granville  magistrates  than  any 
real  fear  that  he  might  become  a  pub- 
lic charge.  For  Granville's  slavery 
history  was  peculiar.  On  one  day 
James  G.  Birney,  the  apostle  of  free- 
dom, was  chased  through  the  streets 
by  a  howling  mob,  which  pelted  him 
with  eggs  for  a  mile,  as  he  rode  slowly 
along  the  highway  upon  a  horse 
whose  mane  and  tail  had  just  been 
shaved.  On  another  day  a  fugitive 
slave  found  a  safe  retreat  and  a  good 
meal,  as  he  stopped  in  his  flight  to 
Canada.  The  sentiment  of  the  ma- 
jority for  many  years  was  against  the 
slave.  The  minority  were  officers  of 
the  Underground  Railroad,  which  had 
several  stations  in  the  township. 
Twenty  years  produced  a  wonderful 
change  in  popular  ideas,  so  that  when 
the  war  broke  out  it  is  probable  that 
the  large  majority  of  Granville  people 
were  ready  to  fight  for  freedom.  In 
just  such  a  community  would  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  be  most 
felt  in  the  change  of  public  sentiment. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  Granville  has  been  the 
"banner  township,"  sometimes  indeed 
being  the  only  township  in  the  county 
to  vote  by  a  majority  for  that  party. 

Liquor  drinking  is  now  much 
frowned  upon  in  Granville.  Village 
local  option  was  followed  by  township 
local  option,  the  feeling  being  quite 
marked  against  the  saloon.  There  is 
an  occasional  arrest  of  some  proprie- 
tor of  a  "boot-leg-saloon,"  to  use  the 
expressive  local  phrase,  but  the  town 
has  an  exceptional  record  for  temper- 
ance. Distilleries  were  quite  numer- 
ous in  the  early  days ;  whiskey  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  records  of 
the  company ;  and  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  times,  the  pioneers 
drank  freely.  But  the  development  of 
temperance  feeling  was  very  rapid, 
and  perhaps  for  half  of  the  history  of 
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the  town  the  sentiment  has  been  pro- 
nounced and  positive  against  the 
saloon. 

1  he  restless  blood  of  the  New  Eng- 
lander,  which  forced  him  from  his 
home  among  the  Berkshire  hills  into 
the  wilderness  of  Ohio,  reproduced 
itself  in  the  children  of  the  pioneer, — 
the  sons  of  the  first  settlers,  many  of 
them,  pushing  still  farther  west. 
Some  of  them  went  in  notable  com- 
panies, such  as  those  which  were  or- 
ganized when  the  whole  country  was 
stirred  by  the  news  of  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  California.  Others  went 
away  singly  or  in  small  groups,  as  one 
and  another  moved  away  to  seek  fame 
and  fortune  in  regions  of  the  middle 
West.  The  results  were  peculiar, 
affecting  both  town  and  church.  As 
the  years  went  by,  many  of  those  who 
with  reason  might  have  been  expected 
to  be  pillars  in  the  church  had  moved 
from  the  town.  Many  who  had  been 
in  boyhood  subject  to  a  puritanic 
strictness  and  severity  in  religion,  in 
manhood  revolted  into  laxity.  Many 
families  "moved  West,"  and  most 
families  were  smaller  than  the  families 
of  earlier  days  ;  so  that  district  schools 
where  once  were  forty  scholars  dwin- 
dled to  two  or  three. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  removal  of 
many  of  the  children  of  the  first  set- 
tlers would  lead  to  the  incoming  of 
strangers,  and  that  gradually  these 
strangers  would  take  the  lead  in  the 
affairs  of  the  town.  In  the  old  church 
the  majority  of  the  workers  are  com- 
paratively new  men,  the  descendants 
of  the  pioneers  being  comparatively 
few.  In  the  Baptist  and  Methodist 
societies  the  new  members  are  more 
powerful,  because  these  organizations 
did  not  have  the  early  start  accorded 
to  the  first  church  of  the  town.  To 
some  persons  this  state  of  things  has 
been  a  source  of  much  regret ;  rightly 
interpreted,  it  should  rather  occasion 
rejoicing.  In  many  a  home  in  the 
western  states  there  are  cherished 
memories  of  Granville,  Ohio,  mem- 
ories as  precious  as  those  which  were 
prized  by  the  pioneers  who  longed  for 


another  sight  of  the  blue  hills  of 
Massachusetts.  In  every  one  of  those 
homes  there  have  been  elements  of 
strength  which  had  their  growth  in 
the  home  of  childhood.  There  has 
been  loss  at  home  perhaps,  but 
the  ideas  of  Massachusetts,  filtrated 
through  Ohio,  have  been  a  life-giving 
stream  for  the  newer  regions  west  of 
the  Scioto. 

One  important  element  of  the  popu- 
lation has  already  been  mentioned. 
The  Welsh,  who  settled  the  northeast 
quarter  of  the  township,  have  spread 
all  over  it,  making  a  class  of  citizens 
highly  acceptable.  Twenty  years  ago 
their  native  tongue  was  common  in 
Granville.  Many  spoke  it  in  daily 
conversation.  Two  ministers  preached 
it  on  Sunday.  To-day  perhaps  not 
half  a  dozen  can  speak  it  correctly. 
Quaint  Welsh  habits  of  dress  have 
long  since  been  laid  aside,  and  with 
English  as  a  common  language,  very 
often  the  name  alone  distinguishes  the 
Welsh  citizen.  The  names  are  inter- 
esting. Many  of  them  consist  of  the 
practical  repetition  of  a  word,  the  an- 
cient Ap  having  been  dropped.  Grif- 
fith Griffith, Evan  Evans, David  Davis, 
John  Jones,  Thomas  Thomas,  William 
Williams,  Owen  Owens  and  other 
such  names  have  been  common.  It  is 
related  of  the  Hazard  family  of  Rhode 
Island,  that  when  the  common  name, 
Thomas  Hazard,  multiplied  exceed- 
ingly, Thomas  Hazard,  3d,  being  suc- 
ceeded by  other  Thomases,  the  several 
Toms  began  to  be  distinguished  by 
nicknames  taken  from  their  occupa- 
tions in  life,  "Farmer  Tom,"  "Nailer 
Tom,"  "Sailor  Tom,"  "College  Tom." 
Among  the  Welsh  in  Granville,  vari- 
ous devices  have  found  favor.  Such 
names  as  "Carpenter  Evans,"  "Plas- 
terer Jones,"  "Weaver  Davis," 
"Cooper  Evans"  have  been  known  for 
years,  surprise  being  often  manifested 
by  the  stranger  at  election  or  other 
times,  when  the  baptismal  name  is 
pronounced  in  formal  style.  No  one 
ever  had  to  ask  who  were  meant  by 
"Big  Tom"  and  "Little  Tom."  If  two 
men  of  the  same  name  were  "Little 
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George"  and  "Lame  George,"  the  dis- 
tinction was  just  as  clear  as  was  the 
name  of  "Tommy  J." 

The  Welsh  influence  has  no  doubt 
been  felt  in  the  matter  of  music,  al- 
though from  the  very  first  the  Gran- 
ville settlers  gave  much  attention  to 
singing  as  well  as  to  instrumental 
music.  A  band  was  organized  at  an 
early  day,  one  of  the  first  west  of  the. 
Alleghanies.  At  least  two  of  the  in- 
struments are  still  preserved,  as  is  the 
memory  of  the  humiliation  which 
came  when  the  band  was  at  Detroit  in 
the  War  of  1812,  and  was  surrendered 
by  Hull.  On  another  famous  occa- 
sion the  Granville  band  furnished 
music.  It  was  when  Governor  Clin- 
ton of  New  York  turned  the  first 
spade  of  earth  for  the  Ohio  Canal, 
whose  famous  "deep  cut"  is  not  many 
miles  from  Granville.  Instruction  in 
music  has  been  a  feature  of  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  community  for 
seventy  years  or  more.  The  Welsh 
are  noted  for  their  singing,  and  in  this 
respect  the  two  elements  of  popula- 
tion have  been  harmonious. 

The  most  important  factor  in  Gran- 
ville's history  is  education.  Now  and 
then  stories  are  told  of  surprising  com- 
mercial interests  of  early  days,  of  for- 
tunes made  in  wool-buying,  of  plough 
factories,  gristmills,  tanneries,  potash 
works  and  foundries.  Pride  is  felt  in 
traditions  of  various  banks,  which 
issued  paper  money  and  had  their  bills 
quoted  with  the  usual  or  unusual  dis- 
counts in  the  "Merchants'  Ready 
Reckoner  and  Bank-note  Detector" 
and  similar  safety  devices  for  business 
men.  A  barn  is  pointed  out,  which 
once  was  part  of  the  great  warehouse. 
A  long  disused  pulley  is  shown,  which 
once  helped  to  haul  bags  of  wool  to 
the  third  story  for  keeping  until  the 
time  for  sale  came.  A  once  preten- 
tious structure  was  the  clock  factory. 
But  Granville  never  was  and  never 
will  be  a  business  centre.  The  fertile 
farms  surrounding  it  have  furnished 
the  substantial  element  of  life,  and  the 
educational  interests  have  taken  the 
place  of  commerce  and  manufactures. 


The  first  college  to  be  founded  was 
what  is  now  known  as  Denison  Uni- 
versity. In  May,  1831,  when  the  Ohio 
Baptist  Education  Society  was  con- 
templating the  establishment  of  a  col- 
lege, the  offer  by  citizens  of  Granville 
of  a  farm  valued  at  $3,400  determined 
the  location.  The  sum  was  small  as 
an  endowment;  but  the  character  of 
the  community  stood  in  the  stead  of 
other  assets,  and  "The  Granville  Lit- 
erary and  Theological  Institution" 
was  the  result.  Designed  as  a  manual 
labor  school,  as  were  many  of  the 
western  colleges  in  early  days,  it  later 
changed  its  name  to  "Granville  Col- 
lege," and  yet  again,  having  moved 
from  the  farm  to  a  site  within  the  vil- 
lage, it  became  "Denison  University," 
this  misleading  name  being  given  be- 
cause of  a  donation  of  $10,000  by  a 
generous  Baptist.  Theological  in- 
struction offered  for  several  years 
justified  in  some  measure  the  use  of 
the  word  "university,"  and  when  the 
work  of  the  institution  was  limited  to 
first  class  college  lines,  legal  diffi- 
culties prevented  a  return  to  the  orig- 
inal "college"  designation.  The  at- 
tendance upon  the  institution  never 
reached  a  very  large  number,  but  its 
standard  of  scholarship  has  always 
been  high  and  its  instruction  thor- 
ough. Its  graduates  have  given  good 
account  of  themselves,  notably  in  the 
professions  of  the  ministry  and  of 
teaching.  Its  best-known  alumni  are 
lawyers,  including  the  late  Hon. 
George  L.  Converse,  an  Ohio  member 
of  Congress  and  a  prominent  friend  of 
the  wool-growers;  Hon.  Milton  I. 
Southard  of  New  York,  also  an  ex- 
member  of  Congress  from  Ohio  ;  Hon. 
George  R.  Sage,  for  many  years  a 
United  States  judge  for  the  southern 
district  of  Ohio,  and  Hon.  Judson 
Harmon,  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States  under  President  Cleve- 
land. But  these  gentlemen  who  have 
made  a  success  at  the  law  are  excep- 
tions, for  the  profession  of  law  has  not 
attracted  many  of  the  graduates,  who 
have  rather  turned  to  teaching  or  to 
preaching.     Every   Granville   student 
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is  proud  of  the  achievements  of  Rev. 
William  Ashmore,  for  many  years  a 
successful  Baptist  missionary  in 
China,  and  of  Dr.  John  G.  Kerr,  a 
medical  missionary  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian faith, also  working  for  many  years 
in  the  great  empire  of  the  East.  Grad- 
uates of  the  institution  are  found  in 
the  faculties  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Yale,  Harvard,  Columbia,  and 
in  many  smaller  colleges.  How  much 
the  ministerial  portion  of  the  alumni 
has  done  for  the  uplifting  of  the  peo- 
ple, of  the  middle  West,  no  one  can 
justly  estimate. 

Of  the  nine  men  who  have  served  as 
president  since  1831,  six  were  born  in 
New  England;  four  graduated  from 
Brown  University  and  one  from 
Waterville  College  (now  Colby),  and 
the  present  executive  head,  although 
born  in  Virginia,  cherishes  the  proud 
heritage  of  descent  from  that  famous 
couple,  John  Alden  and  Priscilla, 
through  several  generations  of  New 
England  ancestors.  During  the  first 
quarter  century  of  its  history  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  college  included  seven 
men,  every  one  born  in  New  England, 
one  a  Yale  graduate,  three  alumni  of 
Brown,  two  of  Middlebury,  and  the 
seventh  one  of  the. pioneer  alumni  of 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

With  a  sightly  location  upon  a  hill, 
which  commands  an  extensive  view, 
with  a  well-equipped  faculty,  with  six 
good  buildings  and  an  endowment  of 
perhaps  half  a  million  dollars,  Deni- 
son  University  ranks  well  in  the  front 
line  of  Ohio  colleges. 

Situated  close  by,  and  with  its  work 
somewhat  connected  with  the  school 
for  boys,  is  Shepardson  College,  a 
Baptist  institution  for  girls.  This  was 
established  in  1832,  a  very  early  date 
in  the  history  of  female  education  in 
the  West.  The  Granville  Female 
Seminary,  as  it  was  then  called,  an- 
nounced as  one  of  its  special  features 
the  first  piano  brought  to  Granville,  a 
five-octave  upright  instrument.  The 
school  lived  for  seven  years,  when  it 
was  sold  to  the  Episcopalians,  who 
comprised  a  very  influential  element 


of  the  population  for  about  thirty 
years.  In  1861  the  Episcopal  Female 
Seminary  again  passed  into  Baptist 
hands,  and  the  Young  Ladies' Institute 
was  established,  which  continued  with 
honorable  history  until  1887,  when  it 
became  Shepardson  College,  a  name 
given  it  because  of  the  donation  of 
buildings  and  grounds  by  Rev.  Daniel 
Shepardson  to  the  Baptists  of  Ohio  on 
certain  conditions  affecting  endow- 
ment and  future  conduct  of  the  school. 
Its  course  of  study  is  now  practically 
identical  with  that  of  Denison  Uni- 
versity, and  the  two  institutions  afford 
a  practical  example  of  coeducation,  al- 
though they  are  governed  by  separate 
boards  of  trustees.  Mr.  Shepardson  is 
a  native  of  Royalston,  Massachusetts, 
was  educated  at  Amherst  and  Brown, 
and  with  a  number  of  his  teachers  dur- 
ing a  score  of  years  represented  the 
same  New  England  influence  which 
was  so  marked  in  the  college  for  men. 
This  Baptist  school  for  girls,  locally 
known  as  "The  Upper  Sem.,"  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  "The  Lower  Sem.,"  a 
Presbyterian  college  for  girls,  situated 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  village,  was 
saved  from  years  of  struggle  by  a 
generous  response  to  the  appeal  for 
endowment.  All  the  Baptist  educa- 
tional interests  of  Ohio  centre  in 
Granville.  With  the  Presbyterians 
there  is  no  such  concentration;  there- 
fore local  support  only  has  been  given 
to  Granville  Female  College,  and 
there  have  been  trying  times  in  its 
financial  history.  This  college  was  a 
child  of  the  mother  church,  and  if  pre- 
liminary schools  are  counted  in  its  life, 
it  is  the  oldest  female  college  west  of 
the  Alleghanies.  Its  teachers  have 
been  efficient  men  and  women,  and  its 
alumnae  association  is  proud  of  such 
members  as  the  wife  of  Hon.  John 
Sherman  of  Ohio  and  Mary  Hartwell 
Catherwood,  the  western  novelist, 
who  was  reared  near  Granville,  and 
followed  her  school  life  in  Gran- 
ville Female  College  with  a  year 
or  more  of  teaching  in  the  local 
village  schools.  But  as  in  the  case  of 
Denison   University  and   Shepardson 
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College,  the  Presbyterian  College  has 
made  its  impression  upon  the  world, 
not  by  its  famous  graduates,  but  by 
the  thoroughness  of  its  instruction 
and  by  the  number  of  earnest, 
thoughtful  students  who  have  left  it  to 
make  homes  better,  to  serve  public  in- 
terests in  the  schoolroom  or  church, 
or  as  missionaries  to  spread  the  good 
news  of  the  kingdom  throughout  the 
earth. 

At  one  time  there  was  a  flourishing 
academy  for  boys  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Congregational  Church 
of  Granville ;  but  this  name  of  acad- 
emy is  now  preserved  in  Doane  Acad- 
emy, the  preparatory  school  of  Deni- 
son  University,  whose  benefactor  was 
William  Howard  Doane  of  Cincinnati, 
the  well-known  writer  of  Sunday-^ 
school  music. 

For  nearly  seventy  years  Granville 
has  been  known  as  a  college  town. 
Thousands  of  different  individuals 
have  gained  education  here,  and  this 
fact  has  widened  its  influence,  until 
no  one  can  rightly  estimate  its  contri- 
bution to  the  life  of  the  United  States. 

The  old  Granville  in  Massachusetts 
is  largely  owned  by  aliens  now.  The 
"old  families"  have  few  representa- 
tives, the  Irish  and  later  the  Danes 
having  come  in  to  buy  the  farms  once 
tilled  by  a  race  of  commonwealth 
builders.  The  old  church  has  lost  its 
prestige,  as  newer  faiths  have  gained 
in  numbers  and  the  influence  of  their 
adherents.  If  all  of  the  old  should  pass 
away,  however,  the  history  of  Gran- 
ville, Massachusetts,  is  secure  in  the 
influences  which  have  radiated  from  it 
and  especially  in  the  life  of  its  child, 
Granville,  Ohio. 


For  this  is  a  New  England  village 
in  the  West,  a  place  of  broad,  shady 
streets  lined  with  pleasant  homes,  a 
place  of  culture  and  refinement,  where 
students  come  and  go,  where  char- 
acter is  developed  and  destiny  is 
shaped.  One  may  trace  the  bound- 
aries of  the  "green,"  now  bisected 
by  streets  and  quartered  by  church 
homes,  or,  turning  aside  a  few  rods 
from  the  centre  of  life,  may  find  him- 
self in  a  quaint  and  quiet  city  of  two 
thousand  dead,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  burying  grounds  in  Ohio, 
where  curious  epitaph  and  lofty  senti- 
ment mark  stones  which  bear  the 
names  of  honored  New  England 
families,  tell  of  college  life  in  fa- 
mous New  England  institutions, 
or  describe  achievement  of  those 
who  followed  the  flag  in  the  Revo- 
lution or  the  War  of  1812.  New 
England  is  stamped  all  over  this  old 
burying  ground,  and  when  the  stranger 
goes  back  to  the  main  street,  sees  the 
well-equipped  college  buildings,  the 
church  edifices  of  unusual  excellence, 
the  commodious  public  school,  learns 
that  the  municipality  owns  the  electric 
light  plant  as  well  as  a  splendid  system 
of  water  works,  and  gains  some 
knowledge  of  the  high  tone  of  the 
community  for  morality  and  general 
education,  he  is  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  this  is  an  exceptional  locality. 
When  its  history  of  nearly  a  century 
is  made  known  to  him,  he  understands 
and  appreciates  anew  what  the  West 
owes  to  New  England,  and  realizes 
to  some  extent  the  far-reaching  influ- 
ence of  some  little  town,  located  it 
may  be  far  from  railroads,  upon  the 
summit  of  a  Massachusetts  hill. 
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THE    WAY    OF   RUTH. 


By  Abbie  Farwell  Brown. 


F  when  we  came  to  the 
place  where  the  ways 
diverge  we  could  follow 
and  try  both,  there 
would  be  fewer  mis- 
takes. But  usually  there 
is  no  chance  for  experi- 
ment. One  must  choose  for  better, 
for  worse,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it. 

Ruth  had  reached  the  crossroads, 
and  it  was  time  to  choose.  She  had 
almost  decided ;  but  she  had  stolen 
from  the  summer  day  a  half  hour  to 
think  it  over.  On  top  of  a  little  hill  she 
lay  in  the  moss,  under  her  red  parasol, 
looking  earnestly  over  the  bay  below, 
flecked  here  and  there  with  sails  in 
the  stretch  between  the  island  and  the 
shore.  A  yacht  larger  than  the  rest 
was  making  for  the  island  pier,  her 
white  wings  slanting  closely  to  the 
waves  in  eagerness  to  reach  the  goal. 
One  of  the  diverging  paths  led 
straight  and  even  clown  the  slope  to 
Ruth's  cottage  and  to  the  pier  be- 
yond. And  Ruth  had  told  them  when 
he  came  to  send  him  up  this  path,  for 
she  had  almost  resolved  to  go  to  meet 
him. 

Her  eyes  wandered  inland  from  the 
bay.  To  the  left  a  rougher  path 
scrambled  down  over  the  face  of  the 
rocks,  through  scrub  oaks  and  clumps 
of  bay  and  sweet  fern,  and  crawled 
painfully  away  across  the  island  to  the 
rival  settlement  of  summer  cottages. 
The  rose  bushes  on  either  side  made 
the  way  a  maze  of  sweetness,  and  a 
gray-clad  figure  striding  buoyantly 
along  in  the  far  distance  seemed  to 
find  it  pleasant,  as  if  it  led  to  even 
better  things.  Ruth  frowned  slightly 
as  she  caught  sight  of  this  figure.  She 
had  made  up  her  mind;  and  closing 
her  eyes  wearily,  she  turned  her  head 


in  the  opposite  direction,  towards  the 

other  path. 

>k         ^         ^         ^ 

The  yacht  had  dropped  anchor  and 
the  path  to  the  pier  was  short.  Ruth 
went  leisurely  down  the  smooth  green 
slope  to  meet  the  stout  figure  in  im- 
maculate white  yachting  rig,  and  her 
way  was  chosen.  Ruth  was  ambi- 
tious, not  so  much  for  the  wealth  and 
position  which  lay  in  this  path,  as  for 
the  opportunities  for  culture  and  im- 
provement and  a  larger  life,  which 
blossomed  along  the  way.  She  felt 
keenly  the  modern  sense  of  duty  to 
herself,  that  refinement  of  egoism 
which  sees  only  in  the  development 
of  one's  mental  possibilities  "the  sweet 
fruition  of  an  earthly  crown."  All  this 
the  man  of  her  choice  alone  could 
make  possible  for  her.  Youth  he  had 
squandered  and  could  not  buy  again, 
but  most  other  things  were  his  for  the 
giving,  and  he  loved  her  devotedly. 

Early  in  the  autumn  they  had  a 
magnificent  wedding,  and  at  Ruth's 
request  Tom  was  there  among  the 
ushers.  Even  while  she  stood  ready 
to  march  up  the  broad  path  to  the 
altar,  where  that  other  waited  for  her, 
Ruth  looked  at  Tom.  She  saw  his 
youth  and  strength.  She  read  the 
love  in  his  eyes  and  realized  how 
manly  and  how  brave  he  was.  But 
she  did  not  falter  from  her  duty  to 
herself.  Indeed,  she  almost  smiled  to 
think  that  she  could  have  hesitated. 
For  poor  Tom's  path  was  one  of  toil 
and  sacrifice ;  and  the  sweetness  of  the 
roses  there  could  not  blind  her  to  the 
briers,  nor  make  her  forget  how  little 
else  he  had  to  offer. 

Rapidly  now  their  paths  diverged, 
and  as  years  went  by  Ruth  saw  less 
and  less  of  the  rising  young  architect. 
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She  travelled,  studied  and  satisfied  her 
longing  for  that  broad  culture  which 
she  believed  to  be  the  highest  prize 
of  life.  She  improved  to  the  full  all 
her  talents  and  powers,  and  realized 
at  last  her  girlhood's  ideal  of  a  woman 
who  had  lost  no  possibility  of  self-de- 
velopment, but  who,  in  the  phrase  of 
her  ambition,  had  made  the  most  of 
herself. 

And  yet  there  sometimes  crept  a 
doubt  into  the  complacency  of  her  tri- 
umph. Had  something  escaped  her, 
after  all?  Was  "making  the  most  of 
herself"  the  desideratum  of  life?  Had 
she,  indeed,  really  made  the  most  of 
herself?  She  was  not  disappointed  in 
her  husband.  She  had  understood  him 
from  the  first,  and  had  been  prepared 
to  meet  his  limitations,  which  after  all, 
she  thought,  need  not  affect  her 
scheme  of  evolution.  She  was  *  to 
work  out  her  own  salvation,  no  other. 
She  had  hoped  to  make  her  own  life 
so  complete  that  it  would  not  miss  its 
complement  in  his.  But  often  she 
turned  in  weariness  from  his  simple 
affection  and  longed  for  the  sympathy 
of  one  who  could  understand.  At 
such  times  she  remembered  Tom. 
More  and  more  as  time  passed  she 
missed  unconsciously  the  uplifting  of 
his  daily  influence.  Sometimes  in  the 
barren  fullness  of  her  days  she  had  lei- 
sure to  wonder  what  had  become  of 
him,  and  then  the  thought  that  he 
must  have  married  would  cause  her 
an  inexplicable  pang.  As  often  she 
would  take  pains  to  ascertain  that  her 
misgiving  was  unfounded. 

Tom  never  married,  but  he  did  not 
allow  the  disappointment  of  that  sum- 
mer day  to  crush  the  purpose  of  his 
life.  He  was  too  much  the  man  for 
that.  Resolutely  conquering  himself, 
he  steadily  rose  to  the  height  of  his 
profession,  and  at  the  summit  stood 
pale  and  life-worn,  alone,  contemplat- 
ing his  joyless  success.  She  guessed 
how  hard  the  path  had  been  for  him 
when  the  roses  withered.  She  knew 
how  sorry  wras  the  triumph  at  its  end, 
unshared  by  her  for  whom  it  had  been 
undertaken.     How  much  more  might 


he  not  have  done  if  they  had  worked 
together!  Might  she  not,  after  all, 
have  found  with  him  the  opportunity 
to  make  the  most  of  herself?  For  at 
last  she  felt  the  emptiness  of  a  selfish 
ambition.  His  life  had  been  spent  in 
conquering  self,  hers  had  been  de- 
voted to  the  raising  of  self  into  a  fair 
idol.  Both  had  been  successful,  but 
happiness  had  lingered  at  the  cross- 
roads. 

At  last  came  a  day  when,  in  a  far-off 
land,  the  news  of  Tom's  death  reached 
her.  With  it  came  the  horror  of  full 
realization,  and  she  recognized  the 
futility  of  her  life.  Then  on  the  hour 
flashed  the  vivid  picture  of  that  sum- 
mer morning  when  she  had  looked 
down  on  the  gray-clad  boyish  figure 
hurrying  to  lay  his  future  in  her  lap ; 
she  sniffed  the  mingled  perfumes  of 
rose  and  fern  and  bay, — love  and  self- 
sacrifice  and  the  pride  of  success, — 
and  knew  that  she  had  chosen 
wrongly. 

Wistfully  she  stretched  out  her 
arms  to  that  old-time  phantom  Tom 
in  the  other  path  and  cried  from  the 
depths  of  an  empty  heart:  "O  Tom, 
Tom,  if  I  could  only  choose  again!" 

>£  >fc  ^  >jc 

"A  Sleeping  Beauty  who  weeps 
ought  to  be  awakened  from  unpleas- 
ant dreams,"  mused  Tom,  as  he  stood 
hesitating  beside  the  red  parasol,  to 
reach  which  by  a  short  cut  he  had 
scrambled  wildly  over  the  face  of  the 
cliff.  He  was  a  diffident  prince,  and 
so,  in  lieu  of  a  more  satisfactory 
caress,  he  dropped  a  wild  rose  gently 
upon  her  cheek.  Ruth's  eyes  opened 
with  a  start,  the  tears  still  dewy  upon 
their  lashes. 

"Torn!"  she  gasped;  "Tom!  where 
did  you  come  from?" 

"I  came  from  the  path  down  there," 
he  answered  cheerfully.  "I  saw  your 
red  parasol  miles  away,  and  it  drew 
me  like  a  magnet."  He  did  not  con- 
fess that  he  had  run  half  the  distance 
at  full  speed. 

Ruth  had  risen,  and  was  looking  at 
him  strangely.  She  passed  her  hand 
across  her  eyes  and  glanced  off  over 
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the  bay.  Was  this  real,  or  was  the 
other?  The  yacht  was  anchored  near 
the  shore,  and  the  captain's  gig  with 
its  white  uniformed  crew  lay  close  by 
the  pier.     Tom  hesitated  no  longer. 

"Will  you  stay  here  or  go  for  a  little 
walk  with  me?"  he  asked,  timidly. 

Was  it  all  wiped  out  as  if  it  had 
never  been,  and  was  she  of  all  foolish 
women  alone  granted  the  blessed 
privilege  of  choosing  again?  Or  was 
this  very  present  a  happy  dream  of 
that  other  Ruth  who  had  chosen 
wrongly?  With  a  glance  seaward, 
Ruth  answered  uncertainly:  "Let  us 
walk." 


"And  which  path  shall  we  take, — 
that,  or  this?" 

Looking  down  the  slope  to  the  pier, 
they  saw  a  portly  white  figure  just 
emerging  from  the  hedge  gap  behind 
Ruth's  cottage.  They  turned  at  the 
same  moment;  their  eyes  met,  and 
each  flushed  consciously,  for  one 
knew  and  the  other  guessed  the  cap- 
tain's errand. 

"Which  path?"  Tom  asked,  again 
with  meaning. 

"That  path,  with  you,  Tom,"  she 
whispered.  And  the  advancing  figure 
beheld  a  vanishing  tableau  silhouetted 
against  the  sky. 


GLADNESS. 


By  Emma  C.  Dowd. 

NATURE  wore  her  robe  of  tears: 
Song  from  my  heart  had  fled ; 
The  future  looked  but  lonely  years, 
For  Gladness — she  was  dead ! 
'O  silly,  blinded  fool,"  moaned  I, 
'To  dream  that  Gladness  could  not  die!" 


Nature  wore  her  crown  of  joy, 
My  heart  was  blithe  with  song ; 

The  golden  day  held  no  alloy, 
And  happiness  looked  long. 

T  laughed,  "Ah,  weak  is  he  who  weeps 

When  Gladness  for  one  brief  hour  sleeps!' 
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THE  Architectural  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia calls  itself  the  T  Square 
Club;  and  the  catalog  of  the  re-, 
cent  annual  exhibition  of  this  T 
Square  Club,  which  is  a  profusely  il- 
lustrated volume  of  more  than  two 
hundred  pages,  contains  a  feature  not 
common  in  such  catalogs,  and  in  this 
case  one  of  high  interest.  It  is  a 
"symposium"  upon  the  question 
whether  there  are  yet  any  signs  of  the 
development  of  an  indigenous  or  un- 
affected style  of  architecture  in  Amer- 
ica.  It  occupies  ten  pages  of  the  vol- 
ume, and  eleven  men  contribute  to  it, 
all  significant  and  representative  men, 
unusually  well  chosen  foi  such  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  —  Mr.  Louis  H. 
Sullivan,  Mr.  John  M.  Carrere,  Mr. 
Ralph  Adams  Cram,  Mr.  Daniel  H. 
Burnham,  Mr.  Ernest  Flagg,  Mr. 
Russell  Sturgis,  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert, 
Professor  William  R.  Ware,  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Eliot  Norton,  Pro- 
fessor Warren  L.  Laird  and  Profes- 
sor John  V.  Van  Pelt.  It  would  not 
be  easy  to  form  any  group  of  a  dozen 
Americans  combining  more  conspic- 
uously practical  architectural  talent 
and  experience  with  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  art,  large  grasp  of  theory, 
and  good  taste.  It  appears  that  the 
editor  of  the  catalog,  Mr.  Albert  Kel- 
sey,  to  whom  altogether  much  is  due 
for  the  splendid  enthusiasm  and  de- 
votion which  his  work  manifests,  ad- 
dressed this  question  about  an 
unaffected  school  of  modern  architec- 
ture in  America  to  these  gentle- 
men; and  their  contributions  to  this 
symposium  are  their  replies  to  this 
letter. 

Mr.  Burnham  and  Mr.  Sturgis 
write  but  a  word — the  former  to  say 
that,  though  there  is  little  in  the  ex- 
terior details  of  our  buildings  that  is 


exclusively  American,  there  are 
American  buildings,  and  some  of 
them  artistic,  which  in  their  whole  ex- 
pression are  fresh  and  original ;  the 
latter  to  say  that  he  knows  many 
architects  who  long  for  the  appear- 
ance of  such  a  style,  but  none  who 
know  how  to  work  toward  that  result 
or  who  profess  to  see  any  signs  of  its 
appearance.  The  other  eight  gentle- 
men answer  the  question  at  consider- 
able length  and  with  manifest  care, 
often  with  great  spirit,  making  most 
interesting  reading.  Professor  Ware's 
letter  occupies  three  pages ;  and  it  is 
not  only  the  longest  letter,  but  to  our 
thinking  by  far  the  most  sensible  and 
most  important.  Its  points  are  worth 
remembering  always  in  these  days  of 
contentions  about  architectural  styles ; 
and  we  will  briefly  glance  at  them. 


Professor  Ware  heartily  justifies 
the  free  use  of  the  various  architec- 
tural styles  of  the  past  in  our  modern 
life ;  and  to  the  objection  that  such 
adaptations  show  a  very  different 
spirit  from  that  in  which  the  "genu- 
ine" styles,  Greek,  Gothic,  the  styles 
of  peoples  who  had  a  single  style, 
were  wrought  out,  he  replies  that  the 
modern  spirit  itself  and  the  modern 
situation  are  entirelv  different.  "Peo- 
ple who  know  of  half  a  dozen  ways  to 
do  things,  all  equally  admirable  and 
all  equally  familiar,  cannot  possibly 
work  as  the  men  did  who  knew  only 
one  way  and  knew  that  perfectly  well. 
The  Greek  architect,  or  the  Gothic, 
knew  only  Greek  or  Gothic,  had  to  do 
with  nothing  else,  had  nothing  else 
in  his  environment  or  upon  his  hori- 
zon, —  was  as  much  under  the  influ- 
ence of  local  tradition,  says  Professor 
Ware,  as  the  Egyptians  and  Assyri- 
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ans,  the  Chinese  and  the  South  Sea 
Islanders.  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  familiar  with  all  the  styles  of  the 
past  and  feel  their  influence  every- 
where and  always.  It  is  as  impossible 
for  us  to  adopt  exclusively  some  past 
style,  classic,  Romanesque,  or  to 
strike  out  some  entirely  new  style,  as 
to  strike  out  a  new  language  or  new 
alphabet ;  and  it  is  as  undesirable  — 
originality  does  not  lie  that  way.  "It 
is,"  says  Professor  Ware,  "somewhat 
as  if  the  men  interested  in  literature 
should  advocate  a  reformed  spelling 
or  a  new  vocabulary.  What  makes  a 
good  literary  style  is  the  use  made  of 
the  words  —  not  the  forms  of  the 
parts  of  speech,  but  the  structure  of 
the  sentences,  the  balance  of  the  para- 
graphs and  the  whole  movement  of 
the  composition.  This  is  now  the 
only  legitimate  field  of  endeavor  for 
the  literary  nations,  since — as  with 
the  human  creature  —  the  processes 
of  evolution  by  which  the  external  de- 
tails have  been  determined  long 
ceased  to  be  active.  The  present  de- 
velopment of  the  species  proceeds  on 
higher  and  more  vital  lines.  So  it  is 
with  literature.  Style  is  constantly 
changing,  but  the  language  is  sub- 
stantially what  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  So  I  fancy  will  it 
be  with  architecture." 

Professor  Ware  therefore  urges  the 
architectural  people  to  be  less  uneasy 
and  discontented,  less  anxious  to  fore- 
cast the  future.  Let  our  architects 
use  the  details  of  such  styles  as  they 
have,  erect  the  most  sensible  and 
beautiful  buildings  they  can,  dealing 
independently  and  boldly  with  what- 
ever new  practical  problems  the  new 
architectural  needs  of  our  complex 
life  impose ;  and  thus  the  architecture 
of  the  future  will  be  created. 

Charles  Eliot  Norton  emphasizes 
one  of  the  points  which  Professor 
Ware  emphasizes.  He  sees  nothing 
of  distinctly  American  growth  in  our 
architecture.  "Nor,"  he  says,  "is 
anything  of  this  kind  likely  to  exhibit 
itself  — or,  in  my  opinion,  to  be 
aimed  at  as  desirable.    The  conditions 


of  the  civilized  world  whether  in  Eu- 
rope or  America  are,  so  far  as  archi- 
tecture is  concerned,  largely  similar, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
expect  in  this  country  any  specially 
distinctive  style.  It  is  as  if  we  were 
to  ask  for  a  specially  American  style 
in  literature.  An  architectural  genius 
in  America  will  stamp  his  work  with 
his  own  individuality,  and  that  indi- 
viduality will  undoubtedly  exhibit 
national  characteristics  distinguishing 
his  work  from  that  of  the  profession 
in  England  or  in  any  other  European 
country ;  but  these  characteristics  will 
not  be  such  as  to  make  a  school  or 
form  an  independent  style." 

Professor  Van  Pelt  of  Cornell  and 
Professor  Laird  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  are  in  essential  accord 
with  Professor  Ware  and  Professor 
Norton.  Professor  Van  Pelt  dwells 
with  Professor  Norton  upon  the  fact 
that  the  civilization  and  needs  of 
America  and  of  other  countries  are 
becoming  day  by  day  more  alike,  the 
world  in  all  respects  becoming  one, 
each  nation  more  and  more  feeling 
the  influences  of  all  the  rest,  making 
strongly  marked  architectural  peculi- 
arities unlikely ;  "already,"  he  says, 
"one  finds  more  resemblance  between 
the  averages  of  architectural  expres- 
sion in  different  races  than  between 
the  works  of  individuals  of  the  same 
race."  He  dwells  with  Professor 
W^are  upon  the  fact,  which  after  all  is 
another  side  of  the  same  fact,  of  the 
great  difference  between  the  condi- 
tions of  the  modern  time  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  distinct,  sharply 
defined  styles  were  shaped.  "In 
earlier  days,  each  country  was  more 
or  less  isolated,  and  in  consequence 
evolved  its  own  style,  either  from 
some  inherent  need,  from  some  pre- 
vious style,  or  from  the  style  of  its 
nearest  neighbor,  as,  for  instance, 
when  Jean  Goujon  and  his  confreres 
returned  from  their  years  of  study  in 
Italy,  and  French  renaissance  re- 
ceived its  great  impulse.  At  present, 
easy  means  of  communication  be- 
tween different  countries  have  levelled 
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barriers  that  prevented  the  inter- 
mingling of  ideas,  and  photography 
has  done  even  more  to  help  such  an 
interchange  and  make  universal  the 
best  examples  of  art."  Professor 
Laird,  writing  in  the  same  general 
spirit,  does  recognize  the  fact,  which 
the  other  professors  fail  to  touch,  but 
which  it  seems  to  us  is  a  point  much 
to  be  noted,  that  "in  certain  of  the 
directions  in  which  there  has  been 
architectural  activity  in  this  country, 
we  have  developed  a  distinctive  man- 
ner of  building,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
work  of  the  old  Colonial  period  and 
in  the  modern  suburban  house  and 
high  office  building." 


This  would  also  be  frankly  recog- 
nized, we  doubt  not,  by  Mr.  Ralph 
Adams  Cram,  the  rigorous  and  vigor- 
ous young  Boston  architect,  who 
gives  "a  prompt  and  decided  nega- 
tive" to  the  T  Club's  inquiry.  Pro- 
fessor Laird  himself  says  of  our  new 
and  distinctive  developments  in  man- 
ner of  building,  that  these  are  "sim- 
ply points  in  progress,  and  do  not 
even  indicate  remotely  the  character 
of  our  future  American  architecture 
as  a  distinctive  style."  Mr.  Cram  de- 
nies that  any  style  that  has  come  into 
vogue  among  us  during  the  century 
has  been  based  in  any  respect  upon 
local  conditions  or  the  peculiar  needs 
of  our  American  civilization.  "I  con- 
sider this  particularly  true,"  he  says, 
"of  the  last  two  fads,  viz.,  the  Roman- 
esque revival  and  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts  tendency."  He  seems  to 
think  that  if  we  could  "bring  our  civ- 
ilization more  into  harmony  with 
those  of  the  past,  which  invariably  ex- 
pressed themselves  instinctively  in 
artistic  forms,"  this  virtuous  condi- 
tion would  find  its  distinctive  virtu- 
ous expression  in  architecture  as  in 
other  things.  But  for  the  present 
stress  he  accepts  the  gospel  preached 
"here  by  Professor  Ware ;  and,  with 
his  own  exceptional  culture,  sym- 
pathy and  versatility,  he  has  certainly 
practised   the    preaching   well.      The 


duty  of  our  architects  to-day,  he 
holds,  is  to  apply  to  such  problems 
that  style  which  is  best  suited  to  it, 
using  the  various  styles  with  freedom 
and  in  a  vital,  modern  way.  "The 
teachings  of  Paris  are  grotesque 
when  applied  to  the  architecture  of 
most  of  our  churches,  while  the  style 
that  would  fit  this  would  be  absurd  if 
applied  to  an  office  building  or  a  city 
hall." 

Mr.  Ernest  Flagg,  whose  own  work 
also  is  so  artistic  and  who  has  coped 
so  successfully  with  such  varied  prac- 
tical problems,  would  take  sharp  issue 
with  Mr.  Cram  in  classing  the  "Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts"  tendency  among  the 
"fads."  Those  who  view  it  as  an 
attempt  to  "gallicize  American  art" 
and  as  "a  passing  fashion,  like  those 
which  have  preceded  it,"  look,  he 
holds,  simply  at  the  surface.  Its  prin- 
ciples— the  "true  principles  of  design," 
he  pronounces  them,  as  taught 
by  "the  greatest  masters  of  the  most 
artistic  nation  of  Europe" — "are 
bound  to  take  root  here,"  he  believes, 
"because  they  are  logical,  reasonable, 
right  and  true;  and  in  time  they  will 
produce  their  legitimate  result,  and 
we  shall  have  an  architecture  of  our 
own."  This  architecture  of  our  own, 
let  it  be  understood,  need  not  be 
marked  by  the  same  style  or  details 
as  those  used  by  any  of  the  contem- 
porary Frenchmen.  The  Beaux  Arts 
"principles,"  of  which  Mr.  Flagg  and 
the  other  adherents  of  this  school  talk, 
define  not  so  much  a  style  as  a 
method.  We  are  not  sure  that  we 
understand  it;  we  certainly  shall  not 
attempt  to  expound  it ;  and  we  do  not 
know  how  Mr.  Flagg  would  defend 
himself  against  those  who,  like  Mr. 
Cram,  choose  to  call  it  a  "fad"  in  the 
same  way  that  they  call  modern 
Romanesque  or  Victorian  Gothic  so. 
We  only  wish  to  emphasize  the  point 
that  the  "principles"  which  Mr.  Flagg 
champions  so  stalwartly  do  not  at  all 
prevent  his  saying  that  his  architec- 
ture "would  draw  the  good,  that  is  to 
say  the  spirit,  from  the  art  of  all  times 
and  all  nations,  and  apply  it  to  modern 
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uses  in  modern  ways" ;  and  is  not  this 
the  same  practical  formula  as  Mr. 
Cram's?  We  confess  that  we  should 
like  to  know  what  the  different 
"principles"  are  upon  which  two  ex- 
cellent architects  who  hold  such  dif- 
ferent attitudes  towards  the  Beaux 
Arts  gospel  would  actually  go  to 
work  in  dealing  with  the  same 
problem. 

Mr.  Flagg  then  sees  "unmistakable 
signs"  of  what  Mr.  Cram  "promptly 
and  decidedly"  denies  signs  of, — the 
evolution  of  a  distinctly  national  style 
of  architecture.  Everything  up  to 
this  has  been  illogical  and  not  Amer- 
ican, save  only  the  Colonial  style, 
whose  principles  did  not  take  deep 
enough  root  to  survive.  This  prom- 
ises evolution  because  it  is  not  a  fash- 
ion, a  manner,  but  a  method.  Against 
it,  making  against  the  formation  of 
an  architecture  of  our  own,  is  what 
Mr.  Flagg  calls  the  archaeological 
force,  the  mere  imitation  of  foreign 
buildings  and  ancient  styles ;  and  he 
arraigns  the  Chicago  Exhibition  as  a 
conspicuous  product.  It  appears  that 
those  of  us  who  admired  the  White 
City,  and  especially  those  who  reared 
it,  were  guilty  of  a  "sickly  sentimen- 
talism"  which  threatens  all  real 
"virility." 

Mr.  Carrere,  who  is  also,  we  think, 
a  Beaux  Arts  man,  does  not  speak  with 
Mr.  Flagg's  assurance,  but  he  notes 
as  the  most  encouraging  features  of 
our  present  architectural  work  the 
facts  that  "composition  is  being  rec- 
ognized as  paramount  to  detail"  and 
that  we  are  beginning  to  solve  our 
own  problems  in  our  own  way 
instead  of  adapting  to  them  the 
past  solutions  of  past  problems. 
It  is,  we  think,  with  something  the 
same  feeling  that  Mr.  Gilbert  believes 
he  sees  much  work  here  that  is  dis- 
tinctively American  and  is  contribut- 
ing to  the  production  of  a  modern 
type  of  architecture.  But,  "for  my- 
self," he  says,  "I  prefer  the  develop- 
ment of  art  as  a  whole,  in  its  larger 
sense,  rather  than  the  development  of 


an  American  art,  and  do  not  greatly 
sympathize  with  the  desire  for  a 
strictly  national  art.  If  the  architec- 
ture of  our  country  is  beautiful  and 
appropriate,  the  question  of  originality 
will  take  care  of  itself." 

The  most  "distinctively  American" 
or  "indigenous"  man  of  the  group  is 
Mr.  Sullivan.  He  does  not  see  many 
signs  of  an  indigenous  architecture 
among  us,  but  the  opportunities  and 
inspirations  for  it  are  so  great  that  its 
delay  surprises  him.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible, he  feels,  that  from  a  free  and 
democratic  people  like  ourselves, 
"possessed  of  their  own  bodies,  pos- 
sessed of  their  own  souls,  self-centred, 
deep  of  aspiration,  there  shall  not 
some  day  suspire  as  an  exhalation  an 
architectural  art  germane  to  those 
gifts,  responsive  to  that  throb."  The 
architecture  which  we  have  inherited 
is  "feudal  or  monarchical,  an  archi- 
tecture of  the  governed  for  the  gov- 
erning." When  American  architects 
become  American  in  thought  and 
sympathy,  then  we  shall  have  the  art 
forms  of  a  free  people,  instead  of  those 
of  a  not  free  people.  "Before  we  can 
have  an  indigenous  architecture,  the 
American  architect  must  himself  be- 
come indigenous ;  ...  he  must  ab- 
sorb into  his  heart  and  brain  his  own 
country  and  his  own  people." 


We  suspect  that  Mr.  Sullivan 
draws  largely  on  his  imagination  for 
his  facts.  Certain  castellated  struc- 
tures among  us  may  be  "feudal  or 
monarchical"  in  their  architectural 
spirit — notably  the  massive,  ostenta- 
tious stone  armories  which  are  mul- 
tiplying so  fast  in  our  cities ;  and  we 
are  glad  that  they  are — if  so  be,  they 
may  the  more  forcibly  remind  our 
people  that  they  do  not  harmonize 
with  our  modern  civilization  and 
ought  to  be  swept  out  of  existence. 
But  there  is  nothing  "feudal  or  mo- 
narchical" about  a  Greek  temple  nor 
a  Gothic  church  nor  a  Renaissance  li- 
brary nor  an  Elizabethan  mansion  nor 
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a  Flemish  town  hall.  These  styles 
sprang  from  the  people,  not  from 
kings ;  they  attained  their  greatest 
perfection  among  the  freest  people 
and  in  the  freest  places  of  their  times ; 
the  great  creative  epochs  were  epochs 
of  freedom.  The  American  architect 
may  draw  as  freely  upon  them  all  as 
the  American  scholar  may  draw  upon 
yEschylus  and  Dante  and  Shake- 
speare, and  be  quite  sure  that  his 
"throbbing"  as  a  democrat  is  not 
thereby  endangered,  and  that  he  still 
"possesses  his  own  body  and  his  own 
soul." 

Yet  while  this  is  so,  and  while  the 
American  which  Mr.  Sullivan  talks  is 
a  little  Kentuckian  and  large,  we 
should  be  slow,  indeed,  to  minify  the 
main  point  of  his  sermon,  which*  is 
one  that  we  are  ourself  much  given 
to  preaching.  The  American  intel- 
lectual worker  in  any  field,  if  he  is  to 
be  valid  as  an  American,  if  he  is  to 
exert  any  strong  or  original  influence, 
if  he  is  to  touch  the  people,  if  he  is  to 
manifest  "virility,"  as  Mr.  Flagg 
would  say,  if,  indeed,  he  has  virility, 
will  and  must  be  a  believing  and  gen- 
uine American,  a  man  with  a  country, 
lovingly  at  home  in  his  country's  life 
and  history,  and  informed  and  in- 
spired by  what  is  genuine  and  great  in 
his  country's  genius  and  vocation. 
Have  not  Emerson  and  Lowell  told 
us  this  with  power,  and  does  not  the 
history  of  our  literature  make  it  plain? 
Has  not  our  painting  for  the  most 
part  been  weak  and  unimportant  be- 
cause our  painters  have  not  been  told 
it  with  sufficient  power?  It  does  not 
mean  that  the  American  artist  or  the 
American  poet  or  patriot  must  be  a 
patriot  in  the  same  narrow  sense  that 
the  Greek  once  was  or  the  Jew  or  the 
Venetian  or  Virginian,  or  whilom  the 
good  American.  Civilization  now,  in- 
deed, becomes  one  as  never  before, 
and  the  good  American,  the  adequate 
American,  to-day  is  a  citizen  of  the 
world  before  he  is  an  American,  as  he 
is  an  American  before  he  is  a  Virgin- 
ian or  a  Massachusetts  man.  The  na- 
tion is  not  less  a  fact,  and  patriotism 


is  not  less  a  virtue  and  inspiration ; 

and  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  virile 
artist  must  smack  of  the  soil,  must 
have  roots,  have  the  open  eye,  and 
look  forward  and  not  backward.  But 
this,  it  seems  to  us,  is  an  imperative 
which  concerns  subject  matter  more 
than  style,  and  concerns  the  style  of 
the  architect  much  less  than  that  of 
the  painter  or  the  writer.  As  an  im- 
perative for  the  architect,  it  seems  to 
us  to  tell  him  little  more  than  to  be 
sincere  and  honest,  to  adapt  his 
buildings  practically  and  well  to  the 
real  uses  for  which  they  are  intended ; 
as  for  the  rest,  for  detail  and  orna- 
ment and  "style,"  the  most  original  of 
them  need  not  fear  culture  or  the  past 
and  need  not  gasp  for  something, 
the  like  of  which  was  never  seen  in 
effete  Europe.  "If  the  architecture  of 
our  country  is  beautiful  and  appro- 
priate," we  repeat  Mr.  Gilbert's  sensi- 
ble and  simple  word,  "the  question  of 
originality  will  take  care  of  itself" ; 
and  so  will  the  question  of  "indige- 
nousness"  and  the  distinctively  Amer- 
ican.   . 


Unaffected  means  two  things ;  it 
means  uninfluenced,  and  it  means 
genuine  and  sincere.  An  uninflu- 
enced school  of  modern  architecture 
in  America  we  shall  not  have  and 
do  not  want.  Sincere  and  genuine 
architecture  is  precisely  what  we 
want ;  and  it  is  in  promoting  thought 
of  this  and  devotion  to  it  that  the 
value  of  such  a  body  of  frank  and  fine 
opinion  as  that  which  the  T  Square 
Club  has  brought  together  lies. 
There  is  now  at  last  in  America  a 
really  great  body  of  highly  cultivated 
architects,  and  there  is  in  the  body  a 
great  sum  total  of  good  thought, 
good  taste,  public  spirit  and  ambition. 
There  is  already  in  the  body  a  splen- 
did esprit  de  corps,  a  spirit  more  and 
more  like  the  old,  guild  spirit;  and 
from  this  we  have  the  right  to  expect 
much  and  to  demand  much.  We 
need  much  from  these  men,  because 
they  can  do  more  than  any  other  body 
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of  men  for  the  interests  of  public 
beauty  in  America, — and  those  in- 
terests to-day  are  of  great  moment. 
It  is  grateful  and  most  hopeful  at 
such  a  juncture  to  know  that  all  of 
the  architects  whose  names  we  love 
or  whose  names  stand  for  something, 
however  they  may  differ  among 
themselves  about  the  styles,  are  at  one 
in  denouncing  the  vulgar,  grotesque, 
and  meretricious  creations  with 
which  our  cities  are  so  burdened  and 
in  aiming  —  in  claiming,  at  least,  to 
aim  —  at  things  which  are  pure  and 
honest  and  strong  and  beautiful. 


Simplicity,  where  simplicity  will 
serve,  is  what  beauty  always  com- 
mands ;  and  pretentiousness  and  os- 
tentation have  been  the  peculiar  vices 
of  the  things  most  vicious  in  the 
American  architecture  of  the  last 
thirty  years.  We  have  been  the  vic- 
tims of  the  architects  of  whom  Mr. 
Flagg  speaks  as  those  who  "think 
they  are  called  upon  to  do  something 
wonderful  and  succeed  in  doing  it." 
The  plea  for  simplicity  to-day  is  a 
welcome  plea ;  and  so  certainly  is  the 
plea  —  against  this  nothing  that  we 
have  said  must  be  construed  to  mili- 
tate— for  special  affection  towards 
every  good  thing  of  native  growth. 
Association  itself  counts  for  much, 
becoming  oftentimes  a  valid  factor  in 
aesthetic  enjoyment;  and  when  the 
home  product  furnishes  a  good  basis 
for  development  and  further  proceed- 
ings, we  are  fortunate.  "Last  summer, 
looking  from  a  moving  train  in  Ver- 
mont," writes  Mr.  Kelsey,  the  editor 
of  this  excellent  T  Club  catalog,  in  a. 
letter  which  lies  on  our  table  —  and 
what  healthy  person  does  not  sympa- 
thize with  him? — "I  was  struck  by 
tli e  charm  of  the  white  village  archi- 
tecture, which  was  so  much  more 
truthful  than  the  affectation  in  the 
larger  towns  where  architects  had 
really  been  employed ;  the  former  rep- 
resented local  custom  by  the  carpen- 
ter's art  much  more  truthfully.  Yes- 
terday,    coming     down     the     James 


River,  I  noted  how  much  more  archi- 
tectural the  old  homesteads  along  the 
bank  are  than  the  sham  displays  in 
modern  settlements.  What  our  archi- 
tects need  is  a  point  of  view." 


The  true  point  of  view  is  that  of 
simplicity  and  sincerity.  Mr.  Kel- 
sey's  illustrations  are  of  country 
architecture.  We  are  thinking  for  the 
moment  chiefly  of  city  architecture; 
and  here  it  is  in  the  conception  of  the 
city  or  of  important  sections  of  it  as 
a  whole,  more  than  in  the  thought  of 
the  detail  or  style  of  particular  build- 
ings, that  it  seems  to  us  our  architects 
can  render  us  chief  service  to-day. 
Into  the  battle  of  the  styles  we  shall 
not  enter.  We  are  of  those  who 
have  a  love  for  almost  every  style,  and 
feel  that  there  is  room  for  every  one 
in  the  great  modern  city,  and  that  the 
variety,  properly  managed,  must  en- 
hance the  charm  and  interest  of  life. 
Howells  used  to  think  of  Venice  as 
he  rode  out  from  Boston  at  evening 
in  the  Cambridge  horse-car.  Why 
should  we  not  have  a  real  bit  of  Ven- 
ice there,  utilizing  the  splendid  op- 
portunity which  the  Charles  River 
Basin  gives  by  treating  the  whole 
Cambridge  embankment  in  Venetian 
Gothic,  —  and  this  without  feeling 
any  necessity  for  Venetian  Gothic  in 
any  other  quarter  of  the  town?  We 
know  the  risk  we  run  of  the  charge 
of  "sickly  sentimentalism,"  and  we 
feel  anxiously  the  pulse  of  our  "viril- 
ity," as  we  suggest  this  Venetianism ; 
yet  we  take  the  risk.  It  would  not 
trouble  us  to  come  at  some  street  cor- 
ner upon  a  church  whose  motive  was 
borrowed  from  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  if 
half  a  mile  away  we  had  found  one 
with  its  motive  borrowed  from  St. 
Stephen's,  Walbrook,  and  in  the  park 
half  a  mile  farther  on  a  monument 
modelled  upon  the  Temple  of  Vesta. 
We  should  be  willing  to  see  this 
square  treated  in  this  style,  and  that 
street  or  group  of  streets  in  that ;  but 
what  we  do  crave  is  some  principle  of 
unity  or  relation  in  a  given  section, 
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some  breadth  and  largeness  of  archi- 
tectural effect. 

*    - 

That  was  the  charm  and  virtue  of 
the  White  City.  Mr.  Flagg  accuses 
the  "out-of-date"  character  of  its 
architecture  and  its  inconsistency  with 
"common  sense."  We  are  not  going 
into  polemics  with  him  here,  al- 
though we  think  much  better  of 
much  of  the  architecture  than  he 
does ;  we  doubt  exceedingly  whether 
the  problem  could  have  been  solved 
half  so  well  in  modern  French,  al- 
though we  wish  that  some  of  the 
architects  who  think  it  could  would 
some  time,  while  waiting  for  clients, 
concoct  a  picture.  What  we  do  say 
is  that  the  general  effect  was  magnifi- 
cent, vastly  finer  and  more  im- 
pressive than  anything  we  had  seen 
before  in  America;  and  this  was  be- 
cause of  the  degree  of  unity  there  was 
in  it,  the  breadth  and  largeness  of 
architectural  effect.  To  most  of  those 
who  went  there  it  was  a  revelation. 
It  is  not  the  details  of  the  creation 
which  linger  in  memory ;  it  is  the  city 
as  a  whole.  This  lesson  of  wholeness, 
of  unity  and  breadth  and  relation,  the 
shaping  imperative  of  a  common  pur- 
pose, was  the  lesson  of  the  White 
City;  and  it  was  a  lesson  which 
will  not  be  lost  upon  American 
architects  nor  the  American  people. 
Why  should  these  cities  where  we 
spend  our  lives  be  such  a  hodge- 
podge, so  disobedient  to  architectural 
laws,  so  lacking  in  all  legislation  and 
all  plan  so  far  as  beauty  goes,  when 
that  city  of  a  summer  was  so  har- 
moniously constructed  and  con- 
trolled, and  therefore  gave  us  joy? 
That  is  the  question  which  it  is  useful 
to  keep  asking;  and  no  body  of  men, 
we  say,  can  ask  it  to  such  purpose  as 
our  architects.  It  is  in  creating  a  de- 
mand for  this  view  of  the  city  as  an 
architectural  whole,  rather  than  in 
anxiety  about  the  relative  virtues  of 
Romanesque  and  Renaissance  and 
Yankee,  that  they  can  confer  their 
greatest    gift    upon    America  to-day 


and  prove  themselves  the  truest  ser- 
vants of  beauty.  The  architect  whom 
our  cities  chiefly  need  to-day  must  be 
more  than  an  architect ;  ne  must  also 
be  an  engineer- 


Such  architects  are  going  to  appear. 
They  are  appearing.  The  Archi- 
tectural League  of  New  York  recently 
appointed  a  committee  to  study  the 
problem  of  making  New  York  a  truly 
magnificent  and  beautiful  city,  mani- 
festing some  unity  and  plan,  some  im- 
pressive general  effect.  The  report  of 
this  committee  has  been  made,  and  it 
is  noteworthy  for  a  bold  and  ambi- 
tious dealing  with  this  architectural 
problem  of  the  city  such  as  we  have 
not  heretofore  been  used  to.  The  in- 
spirer  of  the  plan  is  Mr.  Post,  the 
veteran  architect,  whose  great  Arts 
and  Manufactures  Building  at  Chi- 
cago certainly  lacked  neither  "viril- 
ity" nor  "common  sense,"  and  cer- 
tainly also  had  a  beauty  greater  than 
that  of  any  similar  building  which  we 
shall  see  next  year  at  Paris  if  we  may 
speak  upon  the  strength  of  the  Paris 
pictures  which  have  already  come  to 
us.  We  wonder  whether  this  plan 
for  a  more  beautiful  New  York 
would  ever  have  been  born  if  the 
White  City  had  never  been  born. 
The  plan  relates  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  city.  It  involves  the 
remodelling  of  the  tenement  and  busi- 
ness districts,  would  sweep  away 
acres  of  slums,  laying  out  avenues  and 
boulevards  where  now  are  crowded 
narrow  streets  and  alleys,  and  would 
create  a  great  elevated  square,  with 
terraces  upon  its  slopes,  for  a  new  city 
hall  and  other  municipal  buildings, 
all  having  a  grand  approach  from 
Broadway  through  a  spacious  Court 
of  Honor.  And  this  bold  and  ambi- 
tious scheme,  we  are  assured,  could 
be  carried  out  at  actual  profit  to  the 
city,  by  virtue  of  the  resulting  better- 
ments. 

* 

Boston  ought  to  take  up  the  con- 
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sideration  of  her  beauty  and  rational 
arrangement  as  a  city  in  the  same 
serious  way  that  the  subject  is  being 
considered  in  New  York.  Her  archi- 
tects should  take  the  lead.  Boston  is 
a  city  of  such  natural  character  and 
surroundings  as  manifestly  destine  it 
to  be  a  city  of  beauty ;  and  its  people 
are  most  short-sighted  and  most 
guilty  if  they  do  not  with  a  zeal  ac- 
cording to  the  best  available  knowl- 
edge cooperate  with  kind  and  gra- 
cious circumstance.  The  inviting  out- 
line of  the  city,  the  magnificent  water 
front,  the  crowning  Beacon  Hill,  the 
historic  Common,  presenting  at  the 
very  centre  such  commanding  oppor- 
tunity for  a  veritable  Court  of  Honor 
and  of  Beauty  as  no  other  city  in  the 
land  possesses,  the  greater  opportuni- 
ties still  of  the  Charles  River  Basin, 
whose  bridges  and  embankments 
should  all  be  works  of  art,  combined 
in  noble  and  harmonious  plan, — these 
should  well-nigh  intoxicate  the  archi- 
tects of  Boston  and  the  proud  citizens 
of  Boston.  The  time  has  come  when 
Boston  should  no  longer  be  content 
to  do  things  or  to  have  things  done  in 
a  small  and  pottering  way,  but  should 
do  things  in  strong,  beautiful  and 
great  ways.  The  whole  business  por- 
tion of  the  city  should  be  recon- 
structed on  a  plan  as  radical  as  that 
which  Mr.  Post  has  submitted  for 
New  York.  The  entire  section  be- 
tween the  two  great  railway  stations, 
which  now  determine  the  business 
centre  of  the  city  for  a  period  very 
long,  should  be  laid  out  on  rational 
and  beautiful  principles,  the  section 
from  State  Street  all  the  way  to 
Chambers  Street  almost  swept  away 
for  the  sake  of  better  things. 

In  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Boston,  a 
year  ago,  there  was  a  meeting  which 
ought  to  prove  the  seed  and  provoca- 
tion for  similar  meetings  in  everv 
town  and  city  of  the  land.  The  enter- 
prising and  artistic  young  men  of  the 
town  held  a  conference  to  consider 
how  "the  Ideal  Watertown"  could  be 


made  to  take  the  place  of  the  Water- 
town  which  now  is.  The  situation  of 
the  village,  directly  on  the  bank  of  the 
Charles,  is  all  that  heart  could  wish; 
but  man's  part  in  the  village  has  been 
shockingly  done.  The  young  archi- 
tects and  engineers  and  landscape 
gardeners  submitted  their  plans  for 
reconstruction ;  and  the  pictures  and 
the  speeches,  all  gathered  presently 
into  a  pamphlet,  were  stimulating,  in- 
deed. We  wish  that  they  might  stim- 
ulate a  convention  upon  the  Ideal 
Boston. 

We  trust  that  all  architects  and  all 
other  men  taking  part  in  such  a  con- 
ference upon  the  Ideal  Boston  may  be 
actuated  by  that  spirit  of  hatred  of 
sham  and  pretension  and  love  of  sin- 
cerity and  purity  which  inspired  the 
recent  inquiry  of  the  Philadelphia  T 
Square  Club  and  inspired  the  answers 
to  it.  We  trust  they  may  also  be 
actuated  by  the  enthusiasm  for  archi- 
tectural unity  and  breadth,  the  great 
thought  of  the  city  as  a  whole.  They 
will  at  the  outset  have  to  consider  a 
very  stubborn  fact.  They  will  re- 
member last  year's  fight  for  Copley 
Square ;  they  will  remember  this 
year's  fight  for  the  environment  of  the 
State  House ;  and  they  will  think  of 
the  long  running  fight  in  the  long 
past,  stretching  on  into  the  future, 
with  Jack  and  Tom  and  Will  and 
Dick  rising  up  against  each  new  pub- 
lic interest,  in  behalf  of  the  heirs  of 
their  deceased  wives'  sisters,  having 
a  lien  upon  this  plot  or  that,  forty  by 
eighty,  or  thirty-five  by  seventy-six. 
They  may  presently  ask  themselves, 
more  and  more  of  them,  whatever 
their  general  notion  about  land  laws, 
whether  the  time  has  not  come  for  a 
general  principle  to  put  an  end  to 
these  pottering  fights  and  this  gen- 
eral confusion,  and  whether  common 
sense  does  not  now  prescribe  that  all 
land  in  a  city  shall  be  controlled  by 
the  city  and  that  the  city  shall  be 
ordered  purely  with  reference  to  the 
public  beauty  and  the  public  good. 
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N  more  than  one  state,"  says 
James  Bryce,  "a  sort  of  per- 
fume from  the  old  days  lin- 
gers round  the  office  of  governor,  as 
in  Massachusetts,  where  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  last  century  were  re- 
newed by  the  eminent  man  who  occu- 
pied the  chair  of  the  Commonwealth 
during  the  War  of  Secession  and  did 
much  to  stimulate  and  direct  the  pa- 
triotism  of  its  citizens." 

So  far,  indeed,  did  this  influence  of 
which  Mr.  Bryce  writes  extend,  that  it 
is  hard  to  begin  to  treat  of  the  war 
governors  of  New  England  save  by 
way  of  unmixed  eulogy  of  their  great 
leader,  Governor  Andrew. 

Yet  Governor  Andrew's  was  an  in- 
dividuality compact  of  many  varying 
and  conflicting  qualities.  To  the  war 
itself  he  was  perhaps  indebted  more 
than  the  others  for  bringing  out  his 
greatness.  He  was  not  a  man  for  all 
times,  but  for  just  those  times.  He 
lived  in  the  might  of  a  few  great  ideas. 
In  ordinary  times,  he  might  have 
eaten  his  heart  out  and  died  from  dis- 
appointment. There  were  grave 
doubts  when  he  became  governor. 
The  withdrawal  of  Governor  Banks 
after  three  good  years  was  regretted. 
The  nomination  of  Andrew  had  been 
a  concession  to  the  radical  wing  of  the 


party,  when  many  people  thought  it 
the  last  thing  on  earth  which  ought  to 
be  conciliated.  Little  in  him  appealed 
to  sound,  property-holding  instincts; 
and  the  two  thousand  votes  less 
Lincoln's  majority  represented  con- 
servative disapproval.  His  honesty 
was  undoubted,  but  not  his  judgment. 
"He  was  twenty  years  a  philanthropist 
before  he  became  a  politician,"  said 
the  Nation  subsequently;  but  his 
philanthropy  was,  in  the  minds  of  the 
steady-going,  erratic.  He  was  known 
chiefly  as  the  champion  of  John 
Brown.  "John  Brown  himself  was 
right,"  his  public  utterance,  became 
the  watchword  of  the  opposition.  He 
was  an  effective,  but  rash  speaker.  It 
had  been  hard  to  prove  him  anything 
but  an  out-and-out  abolitionist.  It 
was  feared  he  would  not  uphold  the 
law  against  his  own  convictions  as  to 
fugitive  slaves  and  capital  punish- 
ment. His  election  was  defiance  to 
the  South.  His  fellowship  with  black 
men  was  abhorrent.  His  intimacy 
with  Parker,  Garrison  and  Phillips 
was,  to  many  people,  little  better. 

Governor  Andrew  was  young  for 
what  came  after,  not  for  what  had  pre- 
ceded. During  many  years  at  the 
bar  he  had  gained  a  brilliant,  al- 
though   not   a    commanding,    reputa- 
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tion.  Most  of  his  noted  cases  had 
been  mixed  up  with  radical  issues. 
Either  from  too  liberal  outgo  or  too 
scanty  income,  he  had  not  secured 
pecuniary  independence.  When  he 
guaranteed  $1,300  counsel  fees  for 
John  Brown,  there  was  wonder  where 
it  would  come  from.  His  religion, 
too,  the  association  with  James  Free- 
man Clarke's  little  church,  estranged 
many  godly  and  prosperous  men.  He 
had  no  aristocratic  connections,  no 
social  or  literary  prestige.  He  was  a 
college,  but  not  a  Harvard,  man.  He 
despised  "tact"  and  lacked  elegance. 
As  chief  magistrate  he  became  im- 
posing; as  a  harried  lawyer  he  was 
unwieldy.  He  was  short  and  stubby, 
had  the  crisp,  curling  hair  of  an  old 
Roman,  an  indomitable  chin,  under- 
neath it  those  big  shoulders  which 
could  bear  up  any  amount  of  respon- 
sibility. "Whatever  is  rightly  done," 
he  said,  "may  be  credited  to  any  one, 
but  whatever  is  deemed  worthy  of 
blame,  charge  it  to  me." 

His  first  acts  as  governor  seemed 
to  many  the  death-dealing  capers  of 
insanity.     They  said  he  wanted  war. 


The  very  night  of  his  inauguration  he 
dispatched  messengers  to  say  to  all 
the  other  New  England  governors, 
"Be  ye  also  ready."  In  December  he 
had  discussed  at  Washington  how 
best  to  forward  troops.  He  wanted 
the  capital  garrisoned  while  the  elec- 
toral vote  was  counted.  Now,  he  put 
the  state  militia  on  a  war  footing  at 
once.  He  bought  arms  and  overcoats. 
Early  in  February  Colonel  Ritchie 
went  to  Washington  to  settle  defi- 
nitely as  to  transportation.  The  gov- 
ernor saw  trouble  ahead  in  getting 
through  Baltimore. 

In  April  came  the  collision  which 
he  had  anticipated.  Governor  An- 
drew said  of  those  days:  "It  seemed 
as  if  there  descended  into  our  hearts  a 
mysterious  strength  and  into  our 
minds  a  supernal  illumination."  He 
and  the  cause  were,  to  use  his  further 
words,  "welded  together  with  the  fire 
itself,  both  of  the  spirit  and  the  flesh." 

President  Lincoln's  call  was  issued 
April  15,  1861.  Three  regiments  left 
Boston  on  the  seventeenth,  another 
the  next  day,  still  another  with  a 
battalion    of   rifles    and    a    battery    of 
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light  artillery  by  the  twenty-first.  In 
Washington  and  Fortress  Monroe 
then,  in  North  Carolina,  Texas, 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  later, 
Massachusetts  men  were  first  upon 
the  ground.  Governor  Andrew 
begged  to  send  more  men.  Besides 
fighting,  he  said  they  could  "do  any- 
thing for  which  there  may  be  occa- 
sion, from  digging  clams  to  making 
pianofortes," for,  like  Lincoln,  he  had  a 
merry  turn.  He  was  cut  down  to  eight 
regiments  then,  but  after  Bull  Run, 
the  government  began  to  be  afraid 
the  war  might  be  what  he  had  fore- 
told, and  welcomed  all  he  could  send. 
The  attack  on  the  Massachusetts 
Sixth  in  Baltimore  immortalized  his 
prompt  response.  By  intuition  Gov- 
ernor Andrew  hit  upon  the  word  that 
clove  its  way  straight  to  the  quivering 
heart  of  the  nation.  He  tele- 
graphed that  the 
bodies  of  the 
slain  should  be 
"tenderly"  cared 
for.  As  from  the 
smitten  rock 
gushed  forth  the 
hidden  springs  of 
his  own  heart. 
He  seemed  to 
follow  each  Mas- 
sachusetts man 
with  the  tender 
and  proud  love 
of  a  father.  His 
heart  was  full  of 
love  for  men. 
Energetic  as  he 
was  until  the  war 
was  over  and 
slavery  was  at  an 
end,  his  vale- 
dictory to  the 
Massachusetts 
Legislature,  by 
which  chiefly  he 
would  be  judged, 
breathed  only 
conciliation  and 
broad  hopes 
for  a  recon- 
structed     South. 
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During  the  war  he  issued  fourteen 
thousand  commissions.  All  vacancies 
he  insisted  should  be  reported  at  once 
to  him.  His  gift  was  that  of  inspiring 
more  than  of  discerning  men ;  yet  he 
made  few  mistakes,  although  his  best 
friends  wished  that  he  had  more  grace 
in  refusals.  The  inward  fire  was  too 
hot  for  paltering  and  delay.  It  burned 
up  all  red-tape  opposition  and  hin- 
drance. 

Yet  Governor  Andrew,  in  every- 
thing that  was  due,  gave  careful  sub- 
mission to  the  Federal  authorities. 
He  inculcated  trust  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  patience.  He  himself  stood 
firm  and  held  up  others  in  the  darkest 
hours.  "Why  don't  they  call  faster?" 
was  his  cry.  After  the  early  disaster 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  the  word 
was  telegraphed  from  Washington: 
"Send  forward  all  the  troops  that 
you  can,  immedi- 
ately." Within 
forty-eight  hours, 
4,000  troops  were 
on  Boston  Com- 
m  o  n  ;  15,000 
more  were  de- 
manded after  the 
Peninsula  cam- 
paign ;  19,090 
under  the  draft 
call  of  August, 
1862.  Yet  no 
draft  was  made, 
and  at  this  time 
Governor  An- 
drew was  feeling 
sore  against  the 
administration 
because  General 
Hunter's  procla- 
mation of  free- 
dom to  the  slaves 
in  his  department 
had  been  dis- 
avowed. He 
pointed  out  that 
disaster  had  fol- 
lowed our  arms 
ever  since. 

Like     all     the 
New      England 
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states,  Massachusetts  suffered  because 
no  credit  was  given  for  naval  enlist- 
ments. August  2J,  1862,  Governor 
Andrew  sent  to  the  other  governors, 
for  their  signatures,  a  letter  upon  this 
subject,  and  all  signed  it.  Yet  the 
grievance  was  not  remedied  till  the 
last  year  of  the  war. 

Whether  it  was  luck,  inspiration  or 
foresight,  Governor  Andrew  seemed 
always  to  have  urged  the  measures 
which  were  sooner  or  later  adopted. 
He  was  in  the  inmost  counsels  of 
Lincoln,  whom,  however,  he  thought 
guided  by 
events  more 
than  he 
shaped 
them.  Had 
his  own  in- 
d  ependent 
autho  r  i  t  y 
been  great- 
er, he  might 
have  done 
untimely 
what  was 
ultimately 
inevitable. 
He  fairly 
"hounded" 
the  Presi- 
dent on  to 
emancipa- 
tion. When 
he  arranged 
the  meeting 
of  the  loyal 
g  overnors 
at  Altoona, 
in  the  fall  of  1862,  after  the  much-tra- 
duced meeting  of  the  New  England 
governors  at  the  Brown  University 
Commencement,  he  was  preparing  a 
yet  more  vigorous  onslaught.  Being 
forestalled  by  the  Proclamation,  he 
turned  his  address  into  one  of  loyal 
endorsement. 

Great  was  Governor  Andrew's  joy 
when  Massachusetts  could  take  the 
initiative  in  sending  out  colored  in- 
fantry. He  gave  them  officers  who 
were  "eminently  and  technically 
gentlemen."      He    fought   their    long 
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battle  for  equal  pay  with  white  sol- 
diers, and  won  again.  Meantime,  for 
more  than  a  year,  these  black  men 
refused  to  receive  anything  from  other 
sources  till  the  government  which 
they  served  was  ready  to  pay  them  in 
full.  Governor  Andrew  felt  that 
Massachusetts  above  all  other  states 
should  be  the  friend  of  the  blacks.  In 
March,  1863,  he  sent  out  a  commis- 
sion of  inquiry  into  the  condition  of 
the  freedmen,  and  he  always  heartily 
assisted  General  Howard  in  the  work 
of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau. 

He  could 
not,  like 
Gover  nor 
Bucking- 
hamof  Con- 
necticut, or- 
d  e  r  co  m- 
forts  for  the 
soldiers  on 
his  personal 
responsibil- 
ity, but  the 
mighty 
agencies 
which  hu- 
manized the 
war  were 
largely  due 
to  his  big 
heart  and 
busy  brain. 
The  Sani- 
tary Com- 
m  i  s  s  i  o  n 
originated 
in  Boston. 
The  state  agencies  were  most  efficient. 
"Tenderly"  was  the  watchword 
throughout.  Governor  Andrew  early 
urged  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  It 
maddened  him  to  know  what  Massa- 
chusetts men  were  enduring  after 
Ball's  Bluff,  while  Confederates  sat  at 
ease  in  Fort  Warren.  In  February, 
1862,  he  sent  out  a  commission  to  ar- 
range for  sending  home  soldiers'  pay. 
He  went  out  often  to  visit  these,  his 
soldier-children.  He  went  at  once  to  a 
regiment  stopped  on  its  way  and  in 
difficulties.    No  private  was  too  mean 
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to  enlist  his  efforts,  if  needed.  "Ten- 
derly" he  pleaded  for  a  delicate  boy 
found  sleeping  at  his  post. 

The  long  coast  line  of  Massachu- 
setts, as  liable  to  attack  on  Cape  Cod 
as  in  Boston  Harbor,  was  the  occa- 
sion of  special  anxiety.  The  author- 
ities at  Washington,  themselves  at 
times  well-nigh  beleaguered,  could  do 
little.  What  defence  there  was  was 
due  mainly  to  Governor  Andrew  and 
John  M.  Forbes. 

With   much   the  physical   build   of 
Napoleon,  Governor  Andrew  had  also 
his  grasp  of  detail  and  ability  to  work 
sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four. 
He  admitted  no  excuse  for  hesitation 
or    delay.     He    saw    only    the    end. 
He  was  arbitrary,  probably  irascible. 
"How  strange!"   he  once   said   upon 
hearing  of  some  married  people  about 
to  separate;  "why,  I  never  saw  any 
one  I  could  not  live  with."     But  the 
other  side  might  have  a  hearing.    He 
became   brilliant   as   a   financier   and 
developed  into  a  sharp  business  man 
in    the    state,    such    as    on    his    own 
account  he  had  never  been.     He  re- 
ported extortions  which  he  had  seen 
practised  upon  the  government.     He 
was     indignant     when     he 
found   that   General   Butler     ' 
had    kept    the    Springfield 
muskets      of      the      three 
months'  men.     As  the  war 
went  on,  he  handled  many 
millions ;  yet  he  himself  was 
most    inconveniently    poor. 
At  his  election  it  was  proj 
posed  to  give  the  governor 
a  secretary  and  a  fair  living 
salary.      The    salary,    how- 
ever, was  only  $3,000.     It 
had  been  proposed  also  to 
buy     the      old      Hancock 
House,  and  set  it  apart  for 
the     governor's     use,     but 
Berkshire    men    said    that 
Boston    might    not    always 
be  the  capital  of  the  state. 

During  the  war  more 
than  three  hundred  vol- 
umes of  letters  were  re- 
ceived and  answered  by  the 


governor  and  his  immediate  assist- 
ants. The  subjects  range  from  eman- 
cipation proclamations  to  soldiers' 
needlebooks,  from  $14,000,000  loans 
to  Thanksgiving  turkeys,  from  plans 
of  campaign  to  school  sewing-circles. 
Every  person  could  at  least  get  up 
rumors,  surmises,  projects.  All  had 
to  be  sifted  and  the  great  War  Gov- 
ernor took  up  item  after  item  in  his 
daily  task,  without  relaxation  of  men- 
tal grasp. 

He  developed,  too,  Napoleon's 
power  of  ringing  appeal.  He  has  left 
some  of  the  finest  examples  extant  of 
impassioned  eloquence.  He  lived  out 
every  word  of  it  himself.  Not  for  fear, 
favor  or  headache  did  he  allow  him- 
self respite  or  seclusion.  The  crisis 
had  taught  caution.  He  was  always 
forearmed.  When  the  draft  riots 
were  impending  in  Boston,  he  made 
his  way  to  the  armory  in  citizen's 
dress,  and  his  firm  measures  soon  as- 
sured order. 

In  all,  Massachusetts  gave  to  the 
war  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  men  and  nearly  $28,000,000 
from  the  state  treasury,  which  in- 
cluded nothing;  done  by  towns  or  cit- 
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ies,  still  less  by  individuals.  Though 
it  took  the  very  life  blood  of  the  state, 
the  War  Governor  was  inflexible  as  to 
gold  payments.  The  626.  Regiment 
was  about  to  start  when  the  war 
ended. 

As  the  soldiers  came  home  again, 
the.  man  who  had  bought  the  over- 
coats received  the  flags.  ''The  first 
duty  of  the  citizen,"  he  had  said  to 
the  Harvard  medical  students,  "is  to 
regard  himself  as  made  for  his  coun- 
try." He  had  stood  by  his  country, 
and   he   felt   that   God   had   stood   by 
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him,  for  in  the  hour  of  trial,  the  sweet 
religion  which  pervaded  all  his  life, 
became  his  shield  and  buckler.  "I 
feel,"  he  said,  "that  I  have  held  a  sac- 
rificial office,  that  I  have  stood  be- 
tween the  horns  of  the  altar  and 
sprinkled  it  with  the  best  blood  of  the 
Commonwealth." 

Now,  with  simple  dignity,  he 
turned  back  to  his  profession.  It  was 
time  to  provide  for  his  own,  and  there 
were  reforms  still  waiting  to  be  ef- 
fected.    He   miscalculated.     The  life 


was  burnt  out  of  him.  He  died  short- 
ly, in  his  fiftieth  year.  There  was 
sobbing,  even  all  through  the  state 
prison  at  Charlestown,  when  his 
death  was  announced ;  while  the  state 
which  he  had  revered  so  deeply  and 
served  so  nobly  mourned  as  she  had 
not  done  after  the  severest  battles  of 
the  war. 

Governor  Buckingham  of  Connect- 
icut was  in  many  ways  the  opposite 
of    Governor   Andrew.      In    integrity 
and   fidelity   they   were   alike.      Each 
lived  up  to  an  inflexible  and  a  lofty 
ideal.      But     Governor     Andrew 
was  fire ;  Governor  Buckingham, 
granite.      In   any   circumstances, 
the  latter  would  have  been  rea- 
sonably    great,     never     preemi- 
nently so. 

William   A.    Buckingham   was 
a   gentleman   of  the  old   school, 
regular    and     methodical    in   all 
things.     He  had  convictions,  not 
impulses,    staying    strength,    not 
dashing  onset.     He  became  gov- 
ernor    of     Connecticut     in     the 
financial    crisis    of    1859-60,    be- 
cause bankers  and  business  men 
had    implicit    confidence    in    his 
judgment.    For  the  times,  he  was 
a  very  rich  man,  made  such  solely 
through  his  own  exertions.     He 
was  a  constant  giver,  but  sought 
no  unusual  outlets  for  his  liberal- 
ity.     He   exercised   wide   hospi- 
tality and  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  deference.    He  came  of 
a  stalwart  family,  from  that  rich 
old    ministerial    blood    of    New 
England  which  seems  incapable 
of     degeneration.       He     was     born 
in       Lebanon,      the     town      of     the 
great    Connecticut    governor    during 
the   Revolution,  Jonathan  Trumbull. 
After     the     straitest     sect     he     wor- 
shipped the  God  of  his  fathers.     For 
forty-five  years  he  was  a  church  mem- 
ber, like  his  father  serving  as  deacon, 
like   Governor    Andrew   as    Sunday- 
school  teacher.     He  was  a  rigorous 
prohibitionist,    while    Governor    An- 
drew as  conscientiously  opposed  pro- 
hibition.     His   father    had    banished 
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rum  and  cider  when  no  one  was  ex- 
pected to  work  without  liquor,  and 
instead  proposed  to  give  his  men 
more  pay. 

When    the    war    came,     Governor 
Buckingham     was    already    the 
friend  of  Lincoln,  who  had  been 
his  guest  when  he  came  to  Con- 
necticut to  assist  his  campaign. 

While  Governor  Andrew  had 
the  inconveniences  of  his  rare 
emotional  nature,  Governor 
Buckingham  never  embarrassed 
anybody  by  rash  utterances. 
He  was  rarely  a  speaker,  but  was 
unexcelled  as  a  presiding  officer. 
He  commanded  confidence,  but 
seldom  roused  enthusiasm. 
Both  men  apprehended  the  high 
dignity  of  their  position.  Gov- 
ernor Buckingham  seemed  born 
for  it.  At  times  he  was  taken 
aback  by  Lincoln.  Once,  as  he 
brought  up  a  Connecticut  dele- 
gation to  urge  emancipation, 
the  President  said:  "Governor, 
I  suppose  what  your  people 
want  is  more  nigger."     He  saw 


his  mistake,  and  made  amends. 
Both  governors  reached  out  in 
fatherly  love  to  their  soldiers.  With 
Governor  Buckingham  this  rela- 
tion was  most  natural.  When  he 
first  came  to  office  he  was  several 
years  older  than  Andrew  when  he 
died.  He  too  had  looked  to  his 
militia  in  January ;  but  the  statutes, 
which  had  to  be  recast  during  the 
war,  were  then  so  defective  that  he 
could  do  little. 

Governor     Buckingham's     views 
were   pronounced.      In   his    second 
inaugural     he    took    firm    ground 
against   any    extension    of    slavery. 
He  sent  out  his  peace  commission- 
ers in  February,  1861,  with  a  defi- 
nite "Thus  far  and  no  farther."    His 
third  election  in  i860,  at  which  the 
Wide   Awakes   sprang   into   being, 
had  been  taken  as  a  good  augury 
throughout   the    country.      He    re- 
garded  the   impending   crisis   with 
clear   vision   and  urged   upon   Mr. 
Lincoln     that     it     was     no     sixty 
days'  affair,  to    be    disposed    of    by 
seventy-five   thousand   three   months' 
men.     After  the  call,  the  Connecticut 
men  rallied  later  than  those  of  Massa- 
chusetts, but  they  came  in  perfectly 
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equipped.  They  had  tents  and  bag- 
gage wagons.  "Thank  God,"  said 
General  Scott,  "here  is  one  regiment 
ready  for  the  field."  Agents  from 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  Maine  and 
Vermont  had  visited  it  while  en- 
camped at  New  Haven  and  taken 
notes  of  its  equipment.  "Don't  let 
any  Connecticut  man,"  said  the  gov- 
ernor, "suffer  for  want  of  anything 
that  can  be  done  for  him.  If  it  costs 
money,  draw  on  me  for  it."  He 
shared  Governor  Andrew's  indigna- 
tion at  needless  deprivations  and 
fraudulent  supplies,  though  he  might 
not,  like  him, 
hang  up  sam- 
ples of  the 
causes  of 
wrath  on  the 
gas  fixtures 
of  his  private 
room,  1  a- 
belled  with 
the  names  oj 
the  villanous 
contractors. 

The  raising 
of  troops  and 
money  in 
April,  1861, 
forced  unpre- 
cedented re- 
sponsibilities 
upon  the 
loyal  govern- 
ors, the  legis- 
latures not 
being  in  ses 
sion.  Governor  Buckingham  applied 
to  the  Bank  of  Norwich,  of  which  he 
was  director,  for  $50,000.  The  banks 
of  the  state  responded  so  generally  to 
his  call  that  he  soon  had  $1,000,000 
at  command,  the  security  being  con- 
fidence in  himself  and  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. Still,  with  money  in  hand,  it 
was  hard  to  procure  arms.  The  gov- 
ernor bought  up  eight  hundred  rifles 
ordered  but  not  paid  for  by  the  Egyp- 
tian government.  Later,  with  Gov- 
ernor Andrew,  Governor  Bucking- 
ham sent  agents  to  scour  Europe. 

Like  Andrew  he  was  borne  up  by 
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popular  enthusiasm.  He  too  raised 
more  than  enough  men  at  first,  and 
had  the  same  difficulty  as  to  their  ac- 
ceptance. Spite  of  traditions  of  Blue 
Laws,  ministers  preached  on  Sunday 
to  women  sewing  in  church  for  the 
soldiers.  After  the  Baltimore  massa- 
cre, Governor  Buckingham  was  the 
first  to  open  up  communication  with 
Washington.  His  son-in-law,  Gen- 
eral Aikin,  found  the  authorities  ex- 
pecting every  moment  to  see  rebel 
hordes  and  rebel  guns  on  the  heights 
of  Arlington  and  Georgetown,  while 
almost  their  sole  protection  was  the 
one  Massa- 
chusetts regi- 
ment. Before 
General 
Aikin  left 
Washington 
the  succor  of 
which  he  as- 
sured  the 
government 
began  to  ar- 
rive. 

As  Puritan 
leader  of  a 
Puritan  Com- 
monweal t  h, 
Governo  r 
Buckingham 
girded  up  his 
loins  for  a 
mighty  com- 
bat. In  June, 
1  861,  '  he 
urged  Lin- 
coln to  call  for  four  hundred  thou- 
sand or  five  hundred  thousand  men. 
As  to  the  necessity  of  this  the  loyal 
governors  were  agreed.  Though,  per- 
haps, inevitable,  the  fast-and-loose 
policy  as  to  recruitments  tried  them 
sorely.  At  one  time  men  were  actually 
turned  back,  then  they  were  called  for 
frantically,  so  that  it  was  hard  to  keep 
enthusiasm  at  the  right  temper. 

In  the  autumn  of  1861  Connecticut 
had  nine  regiments  in  or  ready  for 
service.  The  quota  was  12,000;  but 
the  governor  asked  that  number  lim- 
itations be  removed.    The  Legislature 
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had  warmly  endorsed  him  and  added 
a  second  $2,000,000  to  that  first  ap- 
propriated, leaving  all  disbursements 
in  his  hands. 

In  Connecticut  General  Butler,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  department  of 
New  England  and  in  charge  of  the 
recruiting,  met  with  no  opposition, 
whereas  in  Massachusetts  he  had 
encountered  Governor  Andrew's  dis- 
like. His  popularity  with  Democrats 
was  of  great  service  to  him  in  Connect- 
icut. He  raised  three  regiments  for  the 
secret  New  Orleans  expedition.  The 
Twelfth,  or  "Charter  Oak,"  Regiment 
was  largely  made  up  of  young  War 
Democrats.  The  Thirteenth  rendered 
most  effective  sanitary  service  in  New 
Orleans.  The  three  months'  men  re- 
enlisted  almost  to  a  man.  Out  of 
those  three  regiments  came  five  hun- 
dred officers.  Though  its  term  had 
expired,  the  Connecticut  brigade  held 
out  to  the  last  at  Bull  Run,  then  for 
miles  protected  the  panic-stricken  re- 
treating host.  When  limitations  as 
to  men  and  money  were  removed,  the 
people  of  Connecticut  rose  like  their 
Roundhead  forefathers.  Another  regi- 
ment went  out  within  a  month  after 
Bull  Run.  The  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Connecticut  landed  first  at  Port 
Royal.       The     Eighth,    Tenth     and 


Eleventh  went  with  Burnside  to 
North  Carolina;  the  Ninth,  Twelfth 
and  Thirteenth,  with  Butler  to  New 
Orleans. 

Governor  Buckingham  was  greatly 
aided  by  Colonel  Robert  Tyler,  one  of 
the  few  West  Pointers  in  the  state. 
He  served  without  pay,  as  did  Gov- 
ernor Buckingham  himself,  through- 
out the  war,  and  to  him  the  excellent 
equipment  of  the  Connecticut  men 
and  the  organization  of  the  heavy 
artillery,  the  governor's  special  pride, 
were  largely  due. 

As  dark  days  came,  Governor 
Buckingham  pledged  the  secretary  of 
war  "that  no  state,  large  or  small, 
shall  send  you  better  troops,  or  stand 
by  you  in  all  your  embarrassments 
and  perplexities  more  firmly  than  this 
Commonwealth."  There  was  no  draft 
in  Connecticut.  But  high  bounties 
carried  their  own  mischief.  There  was 
of  course  a  lack  of  trained  soldiers. 
Governor  Buckingham  had  to  com- 
mission civilians.  He  preferred  young 
men.  He  had  been  used  to  dealing 
with  subordinates,  and  he  had  pre- 
eminently good  judgment.  The  long 
list  of  generals  taken  from  his  com- 
missioned officers  confirms  his  judg- 
ment in  this  new  field.  That  these 
matters  should  be  left  wholly  to  the 
governors  of  the  states  was  what  Gov- 
ernor Andrew,  clashing  with  General 
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Butler,   fought  for,  winning  a  battle 
whose  results  all  shared. 

Like  all  the  New  England  gov- 
ernors, Governor  Buckingham  often 
went  out  to  the  soldiers  at  the  front. 
Once  as  he  was  leaving  camp,  he  said: 
"Well,  boys,  is  there  anything  more 
that  I  can  do  for  you?"  The  "boys" 
suggested  hurrying  up  the  paymaster, 
long  unseen.  The  governor  said  he 
would  see  what  he  could  do.  After  he 
left,  they  found  that,  concluding  that 
he  could  wait  better  than  they,  he  had 
written  his  check  for  the  whole 
amount  due. 

Connecticut 
went  heart  and 
soul  into  the  sup- 
port of  the  San- 
itary and  Chris- 
tian Commissions. 
Surgeons  were 
sent  out  con- 
stantly after  bat- 
tles, and  the  gov- 
ernor was  most 
earnest  in  his  ef- 
forts to  have  sick 
soldiers  sent 
home. 

After  Antietam 
the  loyal  govern- 
ors felt  more 
strongly  than  ever 
the  inadequacy  of 
the  forces  as  yet 
called  out.  Their 
ardor  was  im- 
mediately increased  by  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.  Eighteen  of 
them  proposed  that  the  contingent 
for  1862  be  made  600,000.  Governor 
Buckingham  was  ready  to  equip 
the  Connecticut  men  at  state  expense, 
waiting  the  government's  conven- 
ience for  repayment.  Gov- 
ernor Andrew  recommended  the 
suspension  of  all  other  business  till 
enough  troops  went  forward,  and 
Governor  Buckingham  had  sent  out 
his  proclamation  before  McClellan's 
army  was  wholly  under  shelter.  This 
was  the  era  of  great  war  meetings, 
and  likewise  of  steady  opposition  by 
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the  peace  party.  The  national  govern- 
ment was  then  spending  $2,000,000  a 
day ;  and  nearly  half  the  able-bodied 
men  of  Connecticut  had  gone  to  the 
war.  Had  Pennsylvania  furnished 
men  in  like  proportion,  McClellan 
would  have  had  an  army  twice  as 
large  at  the  beginning  of  his  cam- 
paign ;  or  New  York  doing  likewise 
could  have  given  Sherman  five  times 
the  force  which  swept  through 
Georgia. 

Until  after  Vicksburg  and  Gettys- 
burg, 1863  was  a  dark  year,  and  the 
peace  party  waxed  strong.  In  his 
Thank  sgiving 
proclamation,  af- 
ter the  draft  riots 
in  New  York, 
Governor  Buck- 
ingham expressed 
g  r  a  t  i  tude  that 
there  had  been  no 
outbreak  in  Con- 
necticut. That 
year  20,000  well- 
equipped  troops 
went  from  the 
state.  In  all,  Con- 
necticut, with  a 
population  of  half 
a  million,  sent 
54,000  men  to  the 
war.  Only  Illinois 
and  Iowa  did 
more  in  propor- 
tion. 

After  eight 
years'  continuous  service,  a  term 
which  set  at  naught  all  state 
traditions,  Governor  Buckingham 
declined  renomination.  He  was 
approaching  his  threescore  years  and 
ten,  and  he  thought  that  his  work 
ended  with  the  war.  But  he  was  of 
enduring  stuff,  and  there  was  a  term 
in  the  United  States  Senate  before 
him  yet.  Five  governors,  Andrew  of 
Massachusetts,  Yates  of  Illinois,  Mor- 
ton of  Indiana,  Curtin  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Buckingham  of  Connect- 
icut, served  throughout  the  war. 
Yates,  Morton  and  Buckingham  met 
as  United  States  senators.     The  two 
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latter,  though  firm  allies  in  loyal  ser- 
vice, had  never  met  before.  Governor 
Buckingham  rendered  efficient  ser- 
vice in  the  Senate,  on  matters  of  cur- 
rency and  commerce,  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs, and  chairman  of  the  spe- 
cial committee  which  investi- 
gated frauds  in  the  New  York- 
custom  house.  Faultless  always 
in  courtesy  and  dignity,  he  grew 
mellower  with  years.  With  a 
religion  which  held  to  stern 
retribution,  he  would  once  have 
dealt  harsh  measures  to  the 
South,  but  he  changed  in  this. 
He  could  say  to  an  opposing 
senator:  "My  dear  friend,  we 
both  mean  what  is  right  and 
must  not  condemn  each  other 
because  we  differ  in  our  ways  of 
attaining  it."  He  died  just  be- 
fore the  close  of  his  term,  leav- 
ing an  eminent  example  of  what 
Milton  calls  "a  square  and  con- 
stant mind." 

Of  all  the  men  who  were 
elected  or  reelected  governors 
in  New  England  at  the  breaking 
out    of    the    Civil    War,    Gov- 


ernor Israel  Washburn  of  Maine 
alone  had  attained  national  repu- 
tation. For  ten  years  he  had 
been  a  prominent  member  of 
Congress,  speaking  upon  all 
questions  of  the  day  and  vehe- 
mently opposing  any  concessions 
to  slavery.  He  could  claim  to  be 
at  least  the  godfather  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  When  towards 
midnight,  May  23,  1854,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  which  he  had 
been  leading  in  the  lower  House, 
the  Nebraska  Bill  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed,  he  called  a  meeting 
next  morning  of  those  who  had 
been  acting  with  him,  in  the 
rooms  of  Eliot  and  Dickinson, 
representatives  from  Massachu- 
setts. Those  who  were  present 
at  that  meeting,  believing  that 
existing  parties  no  longer  an- 
swered the  needs  of  the  hour, 
then  and  there  marked  out 
new  lines,  and  Mr.  Washburn  sug- 
gested "Republican"  as  the  name 
of  the  party  thus  ushered  into  being. 
He  desired  to  remain  in  Congress,  but 
yielded  to  party  exigencies.    His  elec- 
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tion  in  September  by  17,000  majority 
was  considered  a  presage  of  complete 
Republican  triumph  later. 

Governor  Washburn  came  of 
colonial  and  Revolutionary  stock. 
He  was  one  of  seven  brothers,  widely 
scattered,  but  all  distinguished.  Three 
were  in  Congress  at  the  same  time, 
and  another  followed,  E.  B.  Wash- 
burne  (so  he  spelled  the  name)  of 
Illinois,  who  was  afterward  secretary 
of  state  under  Grant  and  minister  to 
France.  C.  C.  Washburn  was  major- 
general  of  volunteers  and  governor  of 
Wisconsin.  Another  brother  served 
in  the  navy;  while  still  another, 
remaining  in  Maine,  became  a  banker. 

Governor  Washburn,  when  the  war 
broke  out,  felt  himself  unable  to  cope 
with  the  militia  laws  of  Maine.  They 
had  been  a  clumsy  machine  at  best, 
and  were  now  completely  rusty.  He 
called  together  the  Legislature  at 
once,  and  it  met  just  a  week  after  the 


President's    proclamation. 
A  statute  was  passed,  au- 
thorizing  the     laising    of 
ten  regiments  and  a  loan 
of  $1,000,000.     The  regi- 
ments were  to  be  enlisted 
for  two  years  and  to  elect 
their    own    officers.      The 
two    years'    clause    made 
trouble.    It  was  too  much 
at  first,  too  little  afterward. 
Then  came  the  usual  em- 
barrassment.      Only     six 
regiments     were    wanted. 
Men    were    turned    back 
and  disbanded.     The  Sec- 
ond Maine  was  the  first  to 
get  off.     It  was  attacked 
by   sickness,   but  this   did 
not   prevent   its   participa- 
tion in  a  dozen  battles.    It 
returned  in  three  months, 
but  most  of  the  men  re- 
enlisted.     Meantime,  Gen- 
eral   Sherman   had   found 
use   for  the  four  rejected 
regiments.    After  his  con- 
ference     with      Governor 
Washburn       they       were 
organized  and  dispatched. 
The  Maine  men  were  noted  stalwarts, 
many  of  them  hardy  backwoodsmen. 
Like  most  denizens  of  picturesque  re- 
gions, they  were  peculiarly  liable  to 
homesickness,   and  they  suffered   se- 
verely, particularly  on  Ship  Island  and 
Red  River,  from  a  hot  climate  and 
poor    management.      Their    sanitary 
condition  was  often  a  distress  to  the 
governor.    The  pride  of  the  state  was 
its  cavalry,  especially  the  First  Maine, 
which  brought  back  a  flag  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  thirty-six  battles. 
Both   cavalry  regiments  were  raised 
under  Governor  Washburn. 

Before  1862  was  far  advanced  the 
government  discovered  that  it  had 
dire  need  of  men,  and  Governor 
Washburn  found  that  he  had  need  of 
his  old-time  activity  and  eloquence. 
He  had  fully  realized  that  the  forces 
hitherto  demanded  were  inadequate. 
Five  three  years'  regiments  were 
raised   that   summer,    and   there   was 
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some  drafting  in  the  autumn.  Al- 
though about  to  retire,  Governor 
Washburn  went  to  the  celebrated 
gubernatorial  meeting  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  September.  In  the  spring 
he  had  thought  the  work  f  the  gov- 
ernors in  supplying  troops  nearly 
over,  and  so  had  declined  renomina- 
tion.  During  his  two  years,  about 
50,000  had  gone  from  Maine.  Retir- 
ing from  the  governorship,  he  then 
became  for 
fourt  e  e  n 
years  collect- 
or of  Port- 
land, whose 
future  as  a 
great  naval 
station  he 
had  tried  to 
make  secure. 
For  twenty- 
six  consecu- 
tive years  he 
was  in  the 
public  ser- 
v  i  c  e.  His 
Fourth  of 
July  oration 
immediately 
after  the  war 
was  an  ad- 
mirable sum- 
ming up  of  its 
lessons  and 
benefits.  He 
was  a  born 
orator  and  a 
man  of  broad 
culture. 
Burns  was 
his  favorite 
poet;  and,  remarrying  when  past 
sixty,  he  took  a  wedding  journey 
to  Ayrshire.  In  religion  he  was  a 
Universalist,  and  at  his  death  perhaps 
the  most*  distinguished  layman  of  that 
church  in  the  country.  In  1875  he 
was  elected  president  of  Tufts  Col- 
lege, but  declined  to  serve. 

Governor  Abner  Coburn  succeeded 
Washburn.  He  was  already  an 
elderly  man.  Fifty  years'  success  in 
lumber  and  railroads  had  made  him 
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wealthy,  and  at  his  death  he  left  large 
bequests  to  the  Baptist  Church.  His 
year  of  office  was  one  of  stern  en- 
forcement of  the  draft  under  the 
United  States  officials.  Even  they 
wanted  to  spare  the  forest  county  of 
Aroostook,  which  had  well-nigh 
drained  itself  at  the  beginning;  but  its 
men  were  of  just  the  sort  needed. 
Some  preliminary  credits  for  naval 
enlistments  eased  matters  a  little;  but, 
all  in  all,  the 
war  drew  off 
nearly  one- 
h  a  1  f  of 
Maine's  able- 
bodied  men. 
She  sent  out 
75>ooo  men, 
and  received 
back  50,000. 
Meantime  the 
government 
did  little  for 
her  long,  ir- 
regular coast 
line,  while 
her  shipown- 
ers suffered 
heavily  from 
privateers. 

Govern  o  r 
Samuel  Cony, 
elected  in  the 
autumn  of 
1863,  served 
through  the 
rest  of  the 
war.  He  was 
a  graduate  of 
Brown  Uni- 
versity, and  a 
successful  lawyer.  He  had  been  state 
treasurer  and  also  mayor  of  Augusta. 
He  had  been  an  active  Democrat,  till 
those  of  his  party  opposed  to  the  war 
rejected  him  in  1861.  Then  the  War 
Democrats  elected  him  to  the  Legis- 
lature. As  governor,  he  applied  him- 
self energetically  to  the  work  before 
him.  In  July,  1864,  fearing  that 
Washington  was  threatened,  he  called 
upon  all  citizens  to  become  recruiting 
officers  in  order  to  raise  a  corps  of 
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hundred-day  men,  whose  pay  should 
be  doubled  by  state  bounty.  No 
action  was  taken,  however,  the  call 
being  unnecessary.  Up  to  this  time, 
besides  the  vexed  naval  enlistments 
and  those  in  the  regular  army,  Maine 
had  furnished  over  53,000  men,  and 
the  Northwestern  regiments,  as  she 
justly  claimed,  were  largely  made  up 
of  original  Maine  men.  Contribu- 
tions of  this  sort,  indeed,  came,  of 
course,  from  all  the  New  England 
states. 

New  Hampshire,  in  the  course 
of  the  war,  was  served  by  four 
hardy  yeomen,  bone  of  her  bone. 
Not  one  of  them  was  born  to 
wealth  or  had  received  a  liberal 
education.  The       gubernatorial 

terms  began  in  June,  and  Governor 
Ichabod  Goodwin,  inaugurated  in 
1859,  just  held  over.  Like  other 
peaceful  states,  New  Hampshire, 
when  the  war  broke  out,  was  a  Rip 
Van  Winkle  as  to  firearms  and 
accoutrements.  Governor  Good- 
win, however,  could  meet  emergen- 
cies. For  many  years  he  had  fol- 
lowed the  seas,  then  had  become  a 
successful  business  man,  railroad 
president,  and  active  politician.  He 
did  not  wait  for  the  Legislature. 
The  banks  raised  $680,000,  and  in 
time  ten  regiments  were  equipped, 
though  under  great  difficulties.  The 
Legislature  endorsed  the  governor 
fully,   and  his  exertions  were  cor- 


dially recognized.  Till  his  death  in 
1882,  he  always  presided,  on  Memorial 
Day,  at  Portsmouth.  Admiral  Dewey's 
wife  was  Governor  Goodwin's  daugh- 
ter. Governor  Goodwin's  successor, 
Nathaniel  S.  Berry,  was,  like  himself, 
born  in  1796.  He  had  been  a  strong 
Free-soiler;  the  opposition  described 
him  as  "of  the  class  of  men  who  be- 
lieve that  'John  Brown  was  right.'  ' 
His  election  they  considered  a  per- 
nicious following  of  the  example  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  election  of  An- 
drew. He  and  Governor  Goodwin 
together  forwarded  some  17,000  men; 
and  he  was  a  signer  of  the  general 
appeal  of  June,  1862,  for  the  calling 
out  of  more  troops.  In  1863  the  gov- 
ernment assumed  the  whole  business 
of  recruiting  in  New  Hampshire. 
Governor  Berry  was  a  patriotic,  high- 
minded  man,  careful  and  prudent,  and 
earned  the  respect  of  the  state. 

In  1863  Governor  Joseph  A.  Gil- 
more  was  inaugurated.  Equally  with- 
out large  early  educational  advan- 
tages, like  many  other  keen,  successful 
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Americans,  he  had  found  his  outlet  in 
railroads.  He  had  lived  long  in  Boston, 
but  for  twenty  years  before  the  war  had 
been  active  in  New  Hampshire  busi- 
ness and  politics.  He  had  his  own 
views  as  to  methods  in  railroads  and 
in  war.  In  August,  1864,  he  vetoed 
the  soldiers'  voting  bill,  which  never- 
theless passed.  He  desired  that  the 
soldiers  should  vote,  if  they  had  to 
come  home  for  it,  but  he  regarded  the 
bill  as  unconstitutional.  The  military 
statute  of  the  same  year  was  equally 
distasteful  to  him.  Relations  between 
himself  and  the  Legislature  became 
so  strained  that,  upon  retiring,  he 
gave  scarcely  an  apology  for  the  usual 
valedictory  address  to  the  Legislature. 
Frederic  Smyth,  his  successor,  was 
known  as  the  energetic,  public-spir*- 
ited  mayor  of  Manchester.  Man- 
chester owes  to  him  the  beautiful  trees 
which  adorn  her  streets  and  parks. 
He  was  in  Europe  when  the  war 
broke  out,  as  agent  to  the  Interna- 
tional Exposition  in  London,  where 
he  had  been  made  one  of  the  jurors, 
and  as  a  commissioner  of  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Society.  He  was 
to  pursue  his  agricultural  researches 
on  the  Continent,  but  the  bad  news 
which  reached  him  at  Rome  induced 
him  to  return,  to  offer  all  his  powers 
to  the  imperilled  Union.  He  was 
active  in  the  Sanitary  Fair,  and  was 
one  of  the  commission  sent  to 
Gettysburg  by  Governor  Gilmore 
immediately  after  the  battle.  This 
cost  him  a  severe  illness.  Nothing 
daunted,  however,  he  went  out  again 
after  the  fighting  in  the  Wilderness, 
and  bore  off  many  a  New  Hampshire 
mar;  who  otherwise  would  have  died 
under  the  broiling  sun  on  those 'Vir- 
ginia battlefields.  His  nomination 
was  enthusiastic,  and  he  was  elected 
by  the  largest  majority  which  had 
been  known  in  New  Hampshire  for 
twenty-four  years.  The  war  was  over 
before  he  took  his  seat ;  but  it  left  him 
plenty  of  work.  Finances  were  dis- 
ordered, and  there  were  disputes  be- 
tween the  state  and  the  national  gov- 
ernment as  to  the  balance  of  debit  and 


credit.  Governor  Smyth  went  to 
Washington  about  this  and,  instead  of 
allowing  the  government  $100,000, 
brought  back  a  check  for  nearly 
$150,000.  Reimbursement  was  also 
made  by  the  government  for  outlays 
on  the  Portsmouth  navy  yard.  Mean- 
time, by  his  effective  influence,  the 
New  Hampshire  men  were  among  the 
first  mustered  out. 

Governor  Smyth  was  pressed  to 
accept  a  third  nomination,  but  would 
not  use  his  popularity  to  break 
through  the  time-honored  custom  of 
the  state. 

Vermont  claims  to  have  been  the 
first  to  throw  up  Union  entrench- 
ments in  Virginia,  the  first  to  assault 
a  Confederate  fortification,  and  the 
first  to  send  a  full  cavalry  regiment 
from  New  England.  She  was  cer- 
tainly first  in  proclamations  calling 
for  men,  Governor  Fairbanks's  proc- 
lamation bearing  the  same  date  as 
President  Lincoln's.  If  the  militia 
machinery  was  rusty  in  other  states, 
here  it  had  dropped  to  pieces  alto- 
gether. The  governor,  Erastus  Fair- 
banks, was  one  of  the  members  of  the 
great  Fairbanks  house  of  scale-mak- 
ers. He  had  fought  his  way  up 
through  hardship  and  discourage- 
ment. Eight  years  before  he  had 
served  a  term  as  governor,  and  had 
defeated  his  reelection  by  signing  a 
prohibition  bill.  With  increased 
wealth,  he  had  become  an  active 
Christian  philanthropist. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war  an 
immediate  session  of  the  Legislature 
was  called,  and  the  work  of  raising 
three  regiments  undertaken.  A  loan 
of  $1,000,000  was  authorized,  and  six 
additional  regiments,  while  liberal 
provision  was  made  for  extra  pay  and 
the  care  of  families.  In  October  the 
famous  First  Vermont  Brigade,  the 
only  state  brigade  in  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  was  organized.  After  Bull 
Run,  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Regiments 
were  loudly  called  for,  whatever  their 
condition,  and  after  that  still  another 
regiment.  This  left  within  thirty 
days,  and  at  the  same  time  cavalry 
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and  sharpshooters  were  being  re- 
cruited. 

In  October,  1861,  Governor  Hol- 
brook,  who  had  succeeded  Governor 
Fairbanks,  announced  to  the  Legis- 
lature that  two  more  regiments  were 
needed  to  fill  the  quota.  These  joined 
Butler's  expedition. 

The  order  of  April,  1862,  to  stop 
recruitments  was  followed  after  the 
Shenandoah  disasters  by  the  demand 
for  another  infantry  regiment,  as 
Washington  was  threatened.  In  six 
weeks  it  was  in  camp.  The  circum- 
stances following  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paign necessitated  the  call  of  July  4, 
1862,  for  300,000  men.  The  Ninth 
Vermont  reaped  great  glory  from  be- 
ing the  first  regiment  to  pass  through 
New  York  after  this  call.  Governor 
Holbrook  notified  the  secretary  of 
war  that  he  could  raise  another  regi- 
ment in  fifty  days,  which  would  put 
Vermont's  quota  far  in  excess  of  ex- 
isting demands.  He  was  ordered  to 
proceed,  and  immediately  came  the 
August  call  for  300,000  more  men — 
these  for  nine  months.  "Let  no  young 
man,"  said  Governor  Holbrook,  "ca- 
pable of  bearing  arms  for  his  country, 
linger  at  this  important  period."  All 
suitable  men  were  ordered  enrolled 
the  next  day.  Another  Vermont  bri- 
gade was  formed,  although  the  state 
was  now  pretty  well  drained.  After 
two  years  Governor  Holbrook  retired 
from  these  unwonted  military  pur- 
suits. He  was  a  farmer,  a  writer  upon 
agricultural  topics,  and  for  many 
years  president  of  the  Vermont  Agri- 
cultural Society.  During  his  admin- 
istration, Vermont  was  the  first  to 
obtain  United  States  hospitals  for  its 
soldiers  on  its  own  territory. 

Governor  John  Gregory  Smith 
(1863-65)  was  liberally  educated  as  a 
lawyer  and  was  a  man  of  family  and 
means.  He  succeeded  his  father  as 
chancellor  of  Vermont,  and  he  was 
so  successful  a  railroad  man  that,  after 
the  war,  he  became  president  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  He  de- 
voted himself  unflinchingly  to  the 
Union.        Both      in     the     field     and 


afterward  in  disbanding,  he  was  un- 
wearied in  his  efforts  for  the  honor  of 
his  state  and  the  welfare  of  its 
soldiers. 

Governor  William  Sprague  of 
Rhode  Island  was  little  over  thirty 
when  the  war  broke  out.  He  was 
born  wealthy,  was  strikingly  hand- 
some, and  before  the  war  had  been  a 
militia  colonel.  He  offered  the  Rhode 
Island  militia  to  President  Buchanan 
for  the  defence  of  Washington,  and  in 
January,  1861,  offered  military  sup- 
port to  the  secretary  of  war,  and  then 
to  General  Scott.  But  the  President 
was  unalterably  opposed  to  military 
measures,  though  General  Scott  was 
troubled  enough  in  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  approaching  inau- 
guration. 

Governor  Sprague,  alone  among 
the  New  England  governors,  took  the 
field.  Though  forced  to  decline  his 
commission  as  brigadier-general,  he 
had  a  horse  shot  under  him  at  Bull 
Run,  and  later  went  through  the  Pen- 
insular campaign.  During  the  battle 
of  Williamsburg  he  rode  to  York- 
town  with  reports  for  McClellan.  He 
would  gladly  have  gone  to  join  Burn- 
side  in  1862,  but  instead  set  himself 
to  work  at  home  so  diligently  that  by 
the  end  of  1863  more  than  16,000 
troops  had  gone  forward  from  Rhode 
Island.  Two  additional  batteries  be- 
ing demanded,  he  proposed  four.  In 
December,  1862,  he  made  abortive 
attempts  to  form  a  colored  regiment. 
After  Stonewall  Jackson's  raid,  he 
received  a  telegram  for  troops  at  mid- 
night, and  before  sunrise  his  measures 
were  on  foot.  His  answer  was  the 
Ninth  Rhode  Island.  He  resigned  in 
March,  1863,  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate. 

William  C.  Cozzens  earned  the 
title  of  "War  Governor"  of  Rhode 
Island  by  filling  the  interregnum  till 
June,  when  James  Y.  Smith  was  in- 
augurated. Mr.  Cozzens  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Rhode  Island  Senate  at 
the  time  of  Governor  Sprague's 
retirement,  and  thus  held  the  guber- 
natorial office  through  the  term.     He 
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had  been  mayor  of  Newport,  as 
Governor  Smith,  his  successor,  had 
been  mayor  of  Providence;  the  latter, 
like  the  former,  had  had  legislative 
experience.  The  three  governors  of 
Rhode  Island  during  the  war  were  all 
active,  enterprising  business  men,  and 
all  wealthy. 

Governor  Smith,  an  extensive 
manufacturer,  gave  both  his  services 
and  his  means  unstintedly.  Soon 
after  his  inauguration  he  obtained 
permission  to  raise  a  company,  and 
then  a  regiment,  of  colored  artillery. 
He  more  than  doubled  the  number  of 
troops  forwarded  by  his  predecessors. 
Thoroughly  roused  by  the  depreda- 
tions of  Confederate  cruisers,  he 
made  earnest  efforts  to  protect  com- 
merce and  thus    mitigate    evils,   felt 


specially  in  a  maritime  state,  but  im- 
posing hardships  upon  all. 

As  a  band  of  brothers,  the  War 
Governors  of  New  England  stood  to- 
gether through  the  evil  time.  No 
man  called  aught  that  he  had — time, 
money,  life  itself — his  own.  As  the 
storm  gathered  fury  and  many 
quailed,  not  one  of  these  men  fal- 
tered. Whether  approving  its  meas- 
ures or  not,  each  gave  his  unqualified 
support  to  the  government.  Placed 
in  untried  circumstances,  they  were 
often  obliged,  like  Lincoln  himself, 
to  exceed  regular  authority.  So  wise- 
ly was  this  done,  that  in  no  case  was 
the  machinery  of  state  seriously  dis- 
located, and  their  singleness  of  pur- 
pose always  received  in  the  end  uni- 
versal recognition. 


THE    EARLY    HISTORY    OF    CHILDREN'S    BOOKS    IN 

NEW    ENGLAND. 

By  Charles  Welsh. 


N  the  few  hours  of  lei- 
sure snatched  from 
an  active  business 
life  in  London,  dur- 
ing fifteen  years,  it 
was  a  pleasant  recre- 
ation to  collect  in- 
formation concerning  the  history  of 
literature  for  the  young.  This  mate- 
rial was  published  in  the  Newbery 
House  Magazine  during  the  year  1889. 
The  new  era  in  book  publishing  for  the 
young,  inaugurated  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  by  John 
Newbery,  "the  philanthropic  pub- 
lisher of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,"  as 
Goldsmith  has  immortalized  him  in 
"The  Vicar  of  W^akefield,"  was  a  fruit- 
ful and  interesting  period ;  and  in  my 
biography  of  the  worthy  friend  of 
the    ante-deuterogamist,    entitled    "A 


Bookseller  of  the  Last  Century,"  con- 
siderable space  was  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  his  labors  in  that  direc- 
tion— labors  which  have  been  wor- 
thily continued  by  his  successors  for 
over  a  hundred  years.  Transplanted 
to  Boston,  the  cradle  of  American  liter- 
ature as  well  as  of  its  liberty,  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  into  the  old  subject  has  not 
unnaturally  led  me  to  a  desire  to  find 
out  what  part  New  England  has 
played  in  the  work  of  providing  liter- 
ature for  the  young  people  of  this 
country.  New  England  has  certainly, 
in  the  children's  department  of  the 
noble  Boston  public  library,  set  an  ex- 
ample of  which  she  may  well  be 
proud.  To  the  happy  children  of  Bos- 
ton the  whole  domain  of  juvenile  lit- 
erature is  as  free  as  the  air  they 
breathe;  they  can   enter   into   it  and 
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profit  by  it  without  let  or  hindrance. 
Henceforth  no  city  can  claim  to  be 
equipped  with  proper  civilizing  influ- 
ence until  it  has  done  likewise. 

And  it  is  the  proud  distinction  of 
New  England  that  well-nigh  all  that 
is  best  and  most  popular  in  American 
literature  for  children  has  been  pro- 
duced by  her  sons  and  daughters.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  cite  such  names  as 
T.  B.  Aldrich,  Louisa  Alcott,  John  S. 
C.  Abbott,  W.  T.  Adams  (Oliver 
Optic),  Jane  Andrews,  Hezekiah  But- 
terworth,  Lydia  Maria  Child,  C.  C. 
Coffin,  James  Abbott  Goodrich,  E.  E. 
Hale,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Sarah 
Orne  Jewett,  Elijah  Kellogg,  H.  W. 
Longfellow,  Kirk  Munroe,  Laura  E. 
(Howe)  Richards,  Horace  E.  Scudder, 
J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  Eliza  Orne  White,  Mary  E. 
Wilkins  and  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  host  of  others. 

But  we  must  turn  for  a  little  while 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  light 
and  freedom  which  American  youth 
now  enjoy  to  the  darkness  and  intel- 
lectual bondage  of  colonial  and  Revo- 
lutionary days,  if  we  would  follow  the 
steps  by  which  they  have  been 
brought  into  their  present  heritage. 

No  period  in  the  literary  his- 
tory of  this  country  is  so  barren 
and  dreary  as  the  one  hundred 
and  sixty  years  which  followed  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims ;  and  inas- 
much as  it  was  not  until  more  than  a 
hundred  years  after  that  epoch  that 
any  special  attempt  was  made  in  Eng- 
land to  provide  literature  of  any  kind 
for  children,  the  early  settlers  could 
have  brought  with  them  no  knowl- 
edge of  anything  of  the  kind.  Books 
in  England  were  still  a  costly  luxury; 
children  were  being  taught  to  read  by 
means  of  hornbooks  and  primers  of 
a  rudimentary  type ;  a  few  books  con- 
taining rules  of  good  manners  and 
guides  of  behavior  were  extant;  and 
John  Locke,  writing  as  lately  as  1691, 
knew  of  nothing  "out  of  the  ordinary 
road  of  the  Psalter,  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  Bible"  in  the  way  of 
reading  for  the  young  folk.     He  rec- 


ommended that  "yEsop's  Fables"  or 
"Reynard  the  Fox"  with  pictures 
should  be  put  into  the  child's  hand 
when  he  begins  to  read ;  but  although 
these  books  were  among  the  first 
productions  of  Caxton's  printing  press 
two  hundred  years  earlier,  it  was  long 
before  «Locke's  suggestion  was  carried 
into  effect. 

The  men  who  "turned  to  the  new 
world  to  redress  the  balance  of  the 
old,"  who  crossed  the  sea  in  quest  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  came  not  to 
write,  but  to  do.  The  fear  of  God  and 
the  conduct  of  the  colony  were  their 
chief  concern ;  and  this  is  reflected  in 
such  books  as  were  published  during 
colonial  days.  "They  took  up  the 
pen  only  in  the  intervals  of  grasping 
the  Bible,  the  sword  or  the  plough- 
share." It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  in  the  catalogue  of  books  pub- 
lished before  the  Revolution,  printed 
in  the  memoirs  of  Isaiah  Thomas, 
there  are  not  twenty  titles  which  indi- 
cate that  they  were  intended  for  chil- 
dren ;  nor  that  every  one  of  the  books, 
except  the  primers  and  the  school- 
books,  is  full  of  piety  of  a  ghoulish 
sort,  or  of  the  teachings  of  that  stern 
school  of  theology  to  which  those  men 
belonged  who  lived  in  the  idea  that 
they  had  been  "ransomed  by  the  sweat 
of  no  vulgar  agony,  by  the  blood  of  no 
earthly  sacrifice,"  for  whom  "the  sun 
had  been  darkened  and  the  rocks  rent, 
the  dead  had  risen,  and  all  nature  had 
shuddered  at  the  sufferings  of  an  ex- 
piring God."  To  such  men  doubtless 
we  owe  books  like  "Godly  Children 
Their  Parents'  Joy,"  "Young  People 
Warned :  the  Voice  of  God  in  the  Late 
Terrible  Throat  Distemper,"  "A  Dy- 
ing Father's  Legacy  to  an  Only 
Child,"  "Young  Man's  Guide  through 
the  Wilderness  of  this  World,"  and 
Cotton  Mather's  "Token  for  the 
Children  of  New  England:  examples 
of  children  in  whom  the  fear  of  God 
was  remarkably  budding  before  they 
died,  added  as  a  supplement  to  Jane- 
way's  Token  for  Children."  This  last 
was  printed  in  Boston  in  1700,  from 
the  English  book,  which  enjoyed  high 
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favor  and  was  often  reprinted.  It  pro- 
fesses to  be  "an  exact  account  of  the 
conversion,  holy  and  exemplary  lives 
and  joyful  deaths  of  several  children." 
In  it  babies  of  two  and  three  are  de- 
picted as  "admirably  affected  by  the 
things  of  God,"  "savingly  understand- 
ing the  mysteries  of  the  Redemp- 
tion" ;  as  "dear  lovers  of  faithful  min- 
isters." They  constantly  endeavored 
to  induce  their  friends  "to  get"  Christ 
into  their  souls" ;  their  sayings  "were 
wise  and  weighty  and  might  well  be- 
come some  ancient  Christians";  and 
one  "had  such  extraordinary  melt- 
ings that  his  eyes  were  red  and  sore 
with  weeping  for  his  sins."* 

A  once  famous  English  book,  re- 
printed in  Boston  in  1702,  was  Thomas 
White's  "Little  Book  for  Little  Chil- 
dren." The  first  page  contains  mate- 
rial probably  reprinted  from  a  horn- 
book, which  is  followed  by  the  famous 
"A  was  an  archer  who  shot  at  a 
frog,"  the  sole  feature  of  the  book 
which  has  endured ;  its  miserable 
theological  teachings  have  been 
utterly  forgotten.  Mr.  White  tells  us 
"how  precious  it  is  to  hear  a  child 
praying  as  soon  as,  nay  sooner  than, 
it  can  speak  plain" ;  and  he  gives 
many  discouraging  examples  of  the 
good  who  die  young.  One  child  of 
eight  wept  inconsolably  because  he 
thought  he  had  lied.  His  mother 
asked  if  he  felt  cold,  and  he  said, 
"Yes,"  but  afterwards  doubted  if  he 
really  was  cold ;  and  one  sin  which 
weighed  very  heavily  upon  his  mind 
was  that  he  had  whetted  his  knife  on 
the  Lord's  day.  Hideous  accounts  of 
the  tortures  endured  by  martyrs  fur- 
ther embellished  this  precious  volume. 

Even  at  this  period  the  wisdom  of 
placing  such  books  in  the  hands  of  the 
young  appears  to  have  been  brought 

*  Cotton  Mather  also  wrote :  "  Good  Lessons  for  Children 
in  Verse."  Other  books  of  the  kind  were,  "A  Looking 
Glasse  for  Children,"  "The  Life  of  Elizabeth  Butcher  in 
the  Early  Piety  series  ;"  "  The  Life  of  Mary  Paddock,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  nine;"  "Divine  Songs  in  Easy  Lan- 
guage;" and"  Praise  out  of  the  Mouth  of  Babes;"  "A  Par- 
ticular Account  of  Some  Extraordinary  Pious  Motions  and 
Devout  Exercises  observed  of  late  in  many  Children  in  Si- 
beria." Also  accounts  of  pious  motions  of  children  in 
Silesia  and  of  Jewish  children  in  Berlin;  "  Small  book  in 
easy  verse,  very  suitable  for  children,  entitled  The  Prod- 
igal Daughter  or  the  Disobedient  Lady  Reclaimed, 
adorned  with  curious  cuts,  Price  Sixpence." 


into  doubt,  and  to  have  excited  some 
controversy;  for  several  pamphlets 
were  published  inquiring  into  the 
question  of  how  early  piety  affected 
the  after  life  of  children,  and  one  of 
them  was  several  times  reprinted. 
Happily  most  of  us  have  made  up  our 
minds  about  all  this  long  ago,  al- 
though the  spirit  of  these  old  writers 
infused  many  of  the  books  for 
children  until  well  along  into  the 
present  century,  and  it  still  lingers 
in  those  which  lie  dust  covered  and 
undisturbed  on  the  shelves  of 
many  an  average  Sunday-school 
library. 

"There  have  been  very  many  inter- 
esting children,"  says  the  Professor  at 
the  Breakfast  Table,  "who  have  shown 
a  wonderful  indifference  to  the  things 
of  earth  and  an  extraordinary  de- 
velopment of  the  spiritual  nature. 
There  is  a  perfect  literature  of  their 
biographies,  all  alike  in  their  essen- 
tials: the  same  'disinclination  to  the 
usual  amusements  of  childhood,'  the 
same  remarkable  sensibility,  the  same 
docility,  the  same  conscientiousness, 
in  short,  an  almost  uniform  character, 
marked  by  beautiful  traits,  which  we 
look  at  with  a  painful  admiration.  It 
will  be  found  that  most  of  these  chil- 
dren are  the  subjects  of  some  consti- 
tutional unfitness  for  living,  the  most 
frequent  of  which  I  need  not  mention. 
They  are  like  the  beautiful,  blushing, 
half-grown  fruit  that  falls  before  its 
time  because  its  core  is  gnawed  out. 
They  have  their  meaning, — they  do 
not  live  in  vain ;  but  they  are  wind- 
falls. I  am  convinced  that  many 
healthy  children  are  injured  morally 
by  being  forced  to  read  too  much 
about  these  little  meek  sufferers  and 
their  spiritual  exercises.  .  .  .  Now, 
when  you  put  into  such  a  hot-blooded, 
hard-fisted,  round-cheeked  little 
rogue's  hand  a  sad-looking  volume  or 
pamphlet,  with  the  portrait  of  a  thin, 
white-faced  child,  whose  life  is  really 
as  much  a  training  for  death  as  the 
last  month  of  a  condemned  criminal's 
existence,  what  does  he  find  in  com- 
mon between  his  own  overflowing  and 
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exulting  sense  of  vitality  and  the  ex- 
periences of  the  doomed  offspring  of 
invalid  parents?  The  time  comes 
when  we  have  learned  to  understand 
the  music  of  sorrow,  the  beauty  of  re- 
signed suffering,  the  holy  light  that 
plays  over  the  pillow  of  those  who  die 
before  their  time,  in  humble  hope  and 
trust.  But  it  is  not  until  he  has 
worked  his  way  through  the  period  of 
honest,  hearty  animal  existence,  which 
every  robust  child  should  make  the 
most  of,  not  until  he  has  learned  the 
use  of  his  various  faculties,  which  is 
his  first  duty,  that  a  boy  of  courage 
and  animal  vigor  is  in  a  proper  state 
to  read  these  tearful  records  of  prema- 
ture decay.  I  have  no  doubt  that  dis- 
gust is  implanted  in  the  minds  of 
many  healthy  children  by  early  sur- 
feits of  pathological  piety.  I  do  verily 
believe  that  He  who  took  children  in 
His  arms  and  blessed  them  loved  the 
healthiest  and  most  playful  of  them 
just  as  well  as  those  who  were  richest 
in  the  tuberculous  virtues.  I  know 
what  I  am  talking  about,  and  there 
are  more  parents  in  this  country  who 
will  be  willing  to  listen  to  what  I  say 
than  there  are  fools  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  me.  In  the  sensibility  and  the 
sanctity  which  often  accompany  pre- 
mature decay  I  see  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  instances  of  the  principle  of 
compensation  which  marks  the  divine 
benevolence.  But  to  get  the  spiritual 
hygiene  for  robust  natures  out  of  the 
exceptional  regimen  of  invalids  is  just 
simply  what  we  professors  call  'bad 
practice' ;  and  I  know  by  experience 
that  there  are  worthy  people  who  not 
only  try  it  on  their  own  children,  but 
actually  force  it  on  those  of  their 
neighbors." 

Besides  the  books  already  men- 
tioned in  Thomas's  catalogue,  there 
were  "The  Friendly  Instructor:  a 
Companion  for  Young  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  with  a  Preface  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Doddridge"  (1746),  "Letters 
of  Advice  from  a  Father  to  his  Son 
just  setting  out  in  the  World" 
(T753)>  "The  New  Book  of  Knowl- 
edge"     (1764),      for     which      Isaiah 


Thomas  when  but  a  boy  of  fifteen  en- 
graved the  cuts  himself,  Goldsmith's 
"Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  which  was  re- 
printed in  Boston  in  1767,  and  Watts's 
"Divine  Songs"  in  1771.  There  were 
also  a  few  spelling  and  other  school 
books. 

All  this  time,  all  through  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  the 
mother  country  was  the  chief  source, 
both  by  way  of  exporting  books 
to  the  colonies  and  furnishing  matter 
for  reprinting,  of  our  suoply  of  litera- 
ture of  every  kind,  including,  of 
course,  books  for  the  young.  Fully 
three-fourths  of  every  New  England 
library  consisted  of  books  by  English 
men  of  letters,  either  published  in 
England  or  reprinted  over  here ;  and 
thus  there  was  little  or  no  room  for 
the  encouragement  of  native  talent. 

"All  that  our  youth  knew  of  theol- 
ogy, and  much  of  his  knowledge  of 
reading,"  says  Mr.  MacMaster  in  his 
"History  of  the  People  of  the  United 
States,"  "was  gained  with  the  help  of 
'The  New  England  Primer,'  a  book 
undoubtedly  of  English  origin,  as  Mr. 
Paul  Leicester  Ford,  in  his  admirable 
monograph  on  the  subject,  makes 
abundantly  clear."  "Compiled  by 
ministers  of  the  gospel  for  the  chil- 
dren of  Puritan  parents,"  says  another 
writer,  "it  was  familiarly  known  to 
them  as  'the  little  Bible  of  New  Eng- 
land. '  ...  In  the  days  of  Whitefield 
fathers  of  families  laid  the  Primer  on 
the  same  shelf  with  the  Bible  and  the 
almanack,  and  pious  mothers  assem- 
bled quarterly  to  refresh  their  mem- 
ories from  its  pages.  Containing  cer- 
tain famous  forms  of  prayer,  it  was 
daily  used  by  President  John  Adams 
throughout  his  long  career."  J.  T. 
Buckingham,  the  Boston  printer,  re- 
lates that  when  he  bought  a  "New 
England  Primer"  no  speculator  who 
makes  his  thousands  with  a  dash  of 
his  pen  ever  felt  richer  than  he  did 
then.  "There  is  not,"  says  Mr.  Mac- 
Master,  "and  there  never  was,  a  text- 
book so  richly  deserving  a  history  as 
the  Primer.  The  earliest  mention  of  it 
in  print,  now  known,  is  to  be  found  in 
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an  almanac  for  the  year  1691.  The 
public  are  there  informed  that  a  sec- 
ond impression  is  'in  press,  and  will 
suddenly  be  extant,'  and  will  contain, 
among  much  else  that  is  new,  the 
verses  'John  Rogers  the  Martyr'  made 
and  left  as  a  legacy  to  his  children. 
When  the  second  impression  became 
extant,  a  rude  cut  of  Rogers  lashed 
to  the  stake  and,  while  the  flames 
burned  fiercely,  discoursing  to  his 
wife  and  nine  small  children,  embel- 
lished the  verses,  as  it  has  done  in 
every  one  of  the  innumerable  editions 
since  struck  off.  The  tone  of  the 
Primer  is  deeply  religious.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  four-and-twenty  pictures 
placed  before  the  couplets  and  triplets 
in  rhyme,  from 


to 


'In  Adam's  fall 
We  sinned  all,' 

'Zaccheus,    he 
Did  climb  a  tree 
Our   Lord  to   se 


represent  biblical  incidents.  Twelve 
words  of  'six  syllables'  are  given  in 
the  spelling  lesson;  five  of  them  are 
abomination,  edification,  humiliation, 
mortification,  purification.  More  than 
half  the  book  is  made  up  of  the-Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Creed,  some  of 
Watts's  hymns,  and  the  whole  of  that 
great  Catechism  which  one  hundred 
and  twenty  divines  spent  five  years  in 
preparing.  There,  too,  are  Mr. 
Rogers's  verses,  and  John  Cotton's 
'Spiritual  Milk  for  American  Babes' ; 
exhortations  not  to  cheat  at  play,  not 
to  lie,  not  to  use  ill  words,  not  to  call 
ill  names,  not  to  be  a  dunce,  and  to  love 
school.  The  Primer  ends  with  the  fa- 
mous dialogue  between  Christ,  Youth 
and  the  Devil." 

One  of  the  germs  of  the  book  is  to 
be  found  in  one  of  the  earliest  books 
printed  for  children  in  this  country, 
entitled  "The  Protestant  Teacher  for 
Children,"  issued  in  Boston  in  1685 
by  Samuel  Green,  in  which  were  the 
verses  made  by  Mr.  John  Rogers. 
"The  Famous  Dialogue"  is  probably 
by  Benjamin  Keach,  who  was  tried  in 


1666  for  writing  "The  Child's  Instruc- 
tor: or  a  New  English  Primer,"  which 
contained  a  catechism  with  leanings 
towards  Anabaptist  teaching;  and  its 
source  is  possibly  to  be  found  in  his 
book  entitled  "War  with  the  Devil:  or 
the  Young  Man's  Conflict  with  the 
Powers  of  Darkness,  in  a  Dialogue, 
Discovering  the  Corruption  and  Van- 
ity of  Youth,  the  Horrible  Nature  of 
Sin,  and  Deplorable  Condition  of 
Fallen  Man."  This  became  very  pop- 
ular in  England  as  a  chapbook,  and 
with  its  quaint  woodcuts  and  strong 
Calvinism,  suited  the  prevailing  taste 
of  that  period. 

A  great  number  of  primers,  of 
which  the  "New  England"  was  the 
forerunner,  were  published  all  over 
the  country  during  the  first  hundred 
years  after  the  appearance  of  that 
work.  Among  them  may  be  men- 
tioned "A  Primer  for  the  Colony  of 
Connecticut,  or  an  Introduction  to  the 
true  Reading  of  English,"  to  which  is 
added  "Milk  for  Babes"  (*.  e.,  the  Rev. 
John  Cotton's  catechism  for  children), 
which  was  published  by  Timothy 
Green ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to 
have  caused  any  great  number  of  New 
Englanders  to  swerve  from  their 
allegiance  to  their  own  famous  little 
book.  From  primers  to  schoolbooks 
generally  the  step  is  a  natural  one  ;  but 
only  the  very  briefest  glance  can  be 
permitted  at  the  early  schoolbooks  in 
New  England ;  to  write  their  history 
and  trace  their  development  would  re- 
quire a  volume.  A  third  edition  of 
"The  Child's  New  Spelling  Book" 
was  published  in  1744.  "The  Youth's 
Instructor  in  the  English  Tongue" 
was  published  in  1757.  We  find  Dill- 
worth's  "Spelling  Book,"  a  reprint  of 
an  English  book,  in  a  catalogue  ten 
years  later ;  and  two  years  after  that, 
Henry's  "Universal  Spelling  Book." 
Then  came  Noah  Webster's  "Gram- 
matical Institute,"  and  later  his  "New 
England  Spelling  Book."  Meanwhile 
Mavor's  spelling  book  and  others  of 
English  origin  were  not  unknown 
here.  The  famous  "Reading  Made 
Easy,"  or  "Readamadeasy,"  as  it  was 
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known  by  the  common  folk  in  Eng- 
land, belied  its  name  for  many  years 
in  this  country  also,  and  many  a  copy 
was  doubtless  often  stained  by  the 
tears  of  New  England  boys  and  girls. 
In  1790  the  following  books  were  or- 
dered by  the  Boston  school  com- 
mittee to  be  used  in  reading  schools: 
the  Bible,  Webster's  Spelling  Book, 
"Young  Ladies'  Accidence,"  Web- 
ster's "American  Selection  of  Lessons 
in  Reading  and  Speaking,"  "The  Chil- 
dren's Friend"  (doubtless  a  translation 
from  Berquin's  "L'ami  des  Enfans"), 
Morse's  Geography  abridged,  and  the 
newspapers  occasionally.  This  last 
item  shows  how  much  more  advanced 
New  England  educators  were  than 
the  British ;  for  it  was  not  until  about 
i860  that  the  newspaper  wras  used  in 
the  national  schools,  as  they  were  then 
called,  in  England,  and  then  not  with- 
out protests  from  many  against  the  in- 
novation. George  Lunt,  in  his  "Old 
New  England  Traits,"  tells  us  that  in 
1 810  they  had  for  schoolbooks  Mur- 
ray's English  Reader  and  Guthrie's 
Grammar  of  Geography,  "a  ponder- 
ous volume  of  English  manufacture." 
What  had  become  of  the  books  by 
Jeremiah  Morse,  "the  father  of  Amer-r 
ican  geography,"  as  he  has  been 
called,  W.  C.  Woodbridge  and  others? 

By  this  time,  however,  the  stream 
had  become  very  much  broader  than 
these  meagre  lists  would  indicate ;  and 
the  extent  to  which  it  had  swollen  and 
has  since  been  swelling,  until  the  land 
is  literally  deluged  with  schoolbooks, 
can  only  be  faintly  and  fearfully  hinted 
at. 

"Those  were  the  days,"  says  Mr. 
MacMaster  in  his  life  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  writing  of  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  "of  com- 
pulsory education  and  compulsory 
thrift,  the  days  when  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  selectmen  to  see  that  every 
Boston  boy  could  read  and  write  the 
English  tongue,  had  some  knowledge 
of  the  capital  laws,  knew  by  heart 
some  orthodox  catechism,  and  was 
brought  up  to  do  some  honest  work. 
.  .  .  Wc   gather  from   the  autobiog- 


raphy of  Franklin  that  the  collection 
of  books  that  lay  upon  the  shelves 
was,  with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  no 
boy  of  our  time  thinks  of  reading; 
such  as  cannot  be  found  even  in  the 
libraries  of  students,  uncovered  with 
dust ;  such  as  are  rarely  seen  in  the 
catalogues  of  book  auctions,  and 
never  come  into  the  hands  of  book- 
binders to  be  reclothed.  There  were 
Mather's  'Essay  to  Do  Good,'  and 
Defoe's  'Essay  on  Projects,'  Plu- 
tarch's 'Lives,'  the  only  readable  book 
in  the  collection,  and  a  pile  of 
thumbed  and  dog-eared  pamphlets  on 
polemical  theology,  such  as  any  true 
son  of  the  dissenting  church  might 
read.  .  .  .  The  first  catalogue  of  the 
Harvard  Library  was  printed  in  1723  ; 
yet  there  is  not  in  it  the  title  of  any  of 
the  works  of  Addison,  of  any  of  the 
poems  of  Pope,  of  any  of  the  writings 
of  Bolingbroke  or  Dryden,  Steele, 
Prior  or  Young.  The  earliest  copy  of 
Shakespeare  brought  to  America  was 
of  the  edition  of  1709;  no  copy  was 
ever  advertised  for  sale  till  1722.  Even 
such  books  as  Harvard  did  own,  it 
was  seriously  urged,  should,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  be 
chained  to  the  desk.  .  .  .  When 
Franklin  began  to  read,  a  printing 
press  was  a  'raree  show.'  .  .  .  Be- 
tween the  first  of  January,  1706,  and 
the  first  of  January,  1718,  all  the  pub- 
lications known  to  have  been  printed 
in  America  number  at  least  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  Of  these,  but  eighty- 
four  are  not  on  religious  topics,  and  of 
the  eighty-four,  forty-nine  are  alma- 
nacs. 'The  Origin  of  the  Whalebone 
Petticoat,'  'The  Simple  Cobbler  of 
Agawam  in  America,'  John  Williams's 
'Redeemed  Captive  Returning  to 
Zion,'  an  Indian  story,*  which  for  a 
time  was  more  sought  after  than 
Mather's  'Treacle  Fetched  Out  of  a 
Viper,'  Mary  Rowlandson's  'Captivity 
among  the  Indians,'  and  'Entertaining 
Passages  Relating  to  Philip's  War' 
were  the  only  approaches  made  in  all 

*This  story  was  retold  "for  the  instruction  of  the  young" 
in  1834,  in  so  dull  and  prosy  a  manner  as  to  make  John 
Williams's  relation  of  it,  overloaded  a?  it  is  with  religious 
reflections  and  exhortaiions,  light  reading  by  comparison. 
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these  years  to  what  would  now  be 
called  light  literature." 

Among  the  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  books  of  a  religious  tone,  by  far 
the  best  was  "Pilgrim's  Progress," 
printed  at  Boston  in  1681  and  re- 
printed in  1706. 

In  certain  parts  of  southern  Ger- 
many an  old  and  curious  custom  still 
prevails  of  a  public  burning  of  the 
almanacs  of  the  year  just  closed,  the 
moment  the  stroke  of  twelve  has 
sounded  on  the  last  night  of  the  old 
year.  The  ceremony  is  accompanied 
with  much  cheering,  letting  off  of  fire- 
crackers and  pistols,  and  general  cries 
of  "Prosit  neujahr"  The  New  Eng- 
enders of  old  times  had  no  such  an- 
nual holocaust ;  but  the  almanacs  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies have  disappeared  almost  as 
completely  as  if  they  had  followed 
this  ancient  German  fashion.*  Some- 
times, however,  they  were  preserved. 
J.  T.  Buckingham,  the  printer,  tells  in 
his  Recollections,  when  a  boy,  that  he 
was  indebted  for  much  useful  instruc- 
tion to  a  regular  pile  of  almanacs  cov- 
ering nearly  or  quite  fifty  years,  some 
of  them  being  dated  as  far  back  as 
1720;  these  he  read  often  and  with 
never-lessening  interest,  enjoying  the 
many  fragments  of  history,  scraps  of 
poetry,  anecdotes,  epigrams,  etc., 
with  which  they  abounded. 

The  making  of  almanacs  was  the 
earliest  enterprise  of  the  colonial 
printer;  and  as  they  constituted  so 
large  a  part  of  colonial  literature  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  almanac  fur- 
nished reading  for  many  other  such 
young  folk  as  Buckingham,  as  well  as 
for  their  elders,  for  whom  it  was  a 
daily  vade  mccuni;  for  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Bible  and  perhaps  the  "New 
England  Primer," it  was  in  many  fam- 
ilies the  sole  reading  matter  for  the 
entire  twelve  months.  And,  indeed, 
they  might  have  found  much  worse 
reading  matter  than  that  which  "Poor 
Richard"  gave  them.  His  pithy  and 
pregnant     maxims     and     aphorisms 

*See  article  on  "Early  New  England  Almanacs,''  in  the 
New  England  Magazine  for  January,  1899. 


stick  like  burrs  on  the  memory,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  they  have 
helped  in  the  formation  of  the  pru- 
dent, thrifty  and  careful  character  of 
many  a  New  Englander  who  has  left 
behind  him  in  the  shape  of  houses, 
lands  and  other  of  this  world's  gear 
substantial  evidence  of  the  effects  of 
the  wise  and  "canny"  teachings  of 
Benjamin  Franklin.  As  lately  as  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  "Poor 
Richard's"  sayings  were  printed  in 
England  in  the  form  of  a  tract,  for  dis- 
tribution, and  as  a  broadside  for  hang- 
ing on  cottage  walls.  One  of  these 
was  among  the  earliest  things  I  can 
remember  reading.  I  met  extracts 
from  it  later  in  our  school  reading 
books ;  and  to  this  day  there  abides 
with  me  the  memory  of  Franklin's 
rechauffe  of  the  "wisdom  of  many  ages 
and  nations"  made  to  dwell  in  the 
brain  by  reason  of  the  rugged  com- 
mon sense  and  witty  manner  in 
which  he  gave  expression  to  it  anew. 

Long  before  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury this  country  had  been  flooded 
first  with  importations,  and  then  with 
reprints,  of  the  little  books  to  which 
we  now  give  the  name  of  chap- 
books,  on  account  of  their  having 
been  sold  in  England  by  the  wander- 
ing chapmen  or  peddlers ;  and  they 
continued  to  be  reprinted  here  until 
the  present  century  was  well  on  its 
way.  The  word  chapman  comes  from 
the  same  root  as  the  German  kauf- 
man,  Flemish  koopman;  it  formerly 
meant  both  buyer  and  seller,  but  later 
became  restricted  to  the  latter  mean- 
ing. Cheapside  and  Eastcheap,  which 
together  once  constituted  the  central 
mart  of  London,  enshrine  their  his- 
tory in  the  names  they  have  borne  for 
centuries. 

The  chapman  used  to  sell  all  kinds 
of  trinkets,  small  haberdashery,  sta- 
tionery and  books,  which  he  carried 
in  a  pack  or  "maund"  hanging  from 
his  neck  before  him.  The  books  he 
carried  covered  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
ject: ABC  books,  the  old  nursery 
rhymes,  fairy  tales  and  wonder 
stories,  fables,  primers,  riddle  books, 
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song  books  and  hymn  books,  lives  of 
heroes,  historical  abridgments,  trav- 
els, religious  histories,  abstracts  of 
popular  stories  and  local  traditions. 
To  a  great  extent  they  illustrated  the 
manners  and  morals  of  the  time; 
many  of  the  earlier  ones  were  often  as 
coarse  and  as  rude  in  thought  and  ex- 
pression as  they  were  in  mechanical 
execution  ;  others  were  quite  unfit  for 
children's  reading,  from  many  of  our 
modern  points  of  view,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, "The  Afflicted  Parents:  or  the 
Undutiful  Child  Punished,"  a  grew- 
some  and  horrible  tale ;  or  "A  Story  of 
a  Young  Gentleman  who  sold  Him- 
self to  the  Devil."  There  were  also 
a  great  number  of  little  books  bear- 
ing on  witchcraft  and  fortune-telling, 
which  may  not  have  been  without 
effect  upon  certain  barbarous  pro- 
ceedings in  our  early  history. 

These  books  varied  in  size:  a  large 
number  were  in  a  small  octavo  (of  the 
size  known  as  foolscap  8vo),  about 
5|-x4^ ;  but  those  especially  intended 
for  children  were  more  diminutive, 
generally  measuring  from  2^x3^  to 
3x5  inches ;  they  contained  four  or 
multiples  of  four  pages,  up  to  24  or 
32  pages,  were  printed  in  the  rudest 
manner  on  paper  of  the  coarsest  char- 
acter, sometimes  put  into  a  wrapper 
of  a  kind  of  wall  paper,  and  decorated 
with  woodcuts  which  as  often  as  not 
had  no  reference  to  the  text,  or  a  very 
remote  one  indeed.  In  some  of  the 
New  England  reprints  this  latter 
feature  was  often  most  striking,  the 
art  of  woodcutting  being  little  prac- 
tised and  engravers  being  scarce,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of 
Thomas,  the  printer,  learning  to  cut 
his  own  blocks.  The  same  woodcuts 
were  made  to  do  duty  over  and  over 
again,  with  some  grotesque  results. 
Mr.  MacMaster,  referring  in  a  chapter 
already  quoted  to  a  reprint  of  an  Eng- 
lish book,  and  dealing  with  a  group  of 
these  publications,  says: 

"No  child  had  then  ever  seen  such 
specimens  of  the  wood  engraver's  and 
the  printer's  and  the  binder's  arts  as 
now,  at  the  approach  of  every  Christ- 


mas, issue  from  hundreds  of  presses. 
The  covers  of  such  chapbooks  were 
bits  of  wood,  and  the  backs  coarse 
leather.  On  the  covers  was  sometimes 
a  common  blue  paper,  and  sometimes 
a  hideous  wall  paper,  adorned  with 
horses  and  dogs,  roosters  and  eagles, 
standing  in  marvellous  attitudes  on 
gilt  or  copper  scrolls.  The  letterpress 
of  none  was  specially  illustrated,  but 
the  same  cut  was  used  again  and 
again  to  express  the  most  opposite 
ideas.  A  woman  with  a  dog  holding 
her  train  is  now  Vanity,  and  now  Miss 
Allworthy  going  abroad  to  buy  books 
for  her  brother  and  sister.  A  huge 
vessel  with  three  masts  is  now  a  yacht, 
and  now  the  ship  in  which  Robinson 
Crusoe  sailed  from  Hull.  The  virtu- 
ous woman  that  is  a  crown  to  her  hus- 
band and  naughty  Miss  Kitty  Bland 
are  one  and  the  same.  Master 
Friendly  listening  to  the  minister  at 
church  now  heads  a  catechism  and 
now  figures  as  Tommy  Careless  in  the 
'Adventures  of  a  Week.'  A  man  and 
woman  feeding  beggars  become,  in 
time,  transformed  into  a  servant  in- 
troducing two  misers  to  his  mistress. 
But  no  creature  played  so  many  parts 
as  a  bird  which,  after  being  named 
an  eagle,  a  cuckoo,  and  a  kite,  is 
called  finally  Noah's  dove." 

But  these  chapbooks  received  their 
deathblow  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  They  lingered 
on  in  England  for  the  next  fifty  years 
or  more,  and  somewhat  longer  in 
New  England,  as  we  have  already 
seen.  They  had  a  long  career,  for 
catalogues  of  them  exist  dated  as  far 
back  as  1598.  They  served  their  pur- 
pose and  have  disappeared,  and  are 
now  become  so  rare  as  to  be  classed 
among  the  most  treasured  prizes  of 
the  book  collector.  The  largest  and 
most  representative  collection  in  the 
world  is  that  in  the  library  of  Har- 
vard University,  made  by  Professor 
F.  J.  Child ;  but  its  value  to  the  stu- 
dent is  much  impaired  by  the  lack  of 
a  classified  catalogue.  It  contains  few 
specimens  of  American  reprints  or  of 
chapbooks  of  American  origin ;  and 
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the  collection  in  the  library  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society  at 
Worcester  consists  entirely  of  reprints 
of  English  chapbooks.  The  few  that 
I  have  been  able  to  find  of  American 
origin  belong  chiefly  to  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  present  century.  They  were 
generally  of  the  goody-goody  type. 
"The  Bad  Boy  Reformed,"  published 
by  Babcock,  at  the  Sidney  Press,  New 
Haven,  in  1820,  may  be  taken  as  an 
example. 

During  the  two  hundred  years 
which  closed  with  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury there  had  appeared  four  world- 
famous  books,  which,  though  they 
were  not  intended  for  them,  English- 
speaking  children  almost  at  once  ap- 
propriated and  made  peculiarly  their 
own ;  while  another  book  written 
specially  for  children  lay  unheeded 
and  unnoticed  even  in  the  land  of  its 
origin  for  years.  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  published  in  1688  for 
grown-up  saints,  was  seized  upon  and 
read  with  avidity  by  little  sinners. 
"Robinson  Crusoe"  came  out  in  1714, 
and  fell  upon  immortality  in  the  same 
way;  and  "Gulliver's  Travels,"  in 
1726,  was  speedily  annexed  by  the 
little  folk,  who  were  ignorant  of  its 
satirical  purposes,  but  revelled  in  the 
direct  simplicity  of  its  narrative.  Then 
came  "Munchausen,"  in  1785,  in- 
tended to  ridicule  the  extravagance  of 
the  travellers'  tales  of  the  times;  but 
knowing  nothing  and  caring  as  much 
about  this,  the  little  ones  fastened  on 
it  also  for  similar  reasons. 

The  fairy  tales  long  current 
throughout  Europe  and  especially  in 
France, ,  which  Charles  Perrault,  or 
perhaps  his  son,  or  perhaps  both,  first 
v/rote  out  and  published  in  French 
under  the  title  of  "Contes  de  ma  mere 
l'Oye"  (Tales  of  Mother  Goose) 
in  1697,  began  to  become  pop- 
ular in  England  only  in  the  period 
when  "Gulliver"  and  "Robinson 
Crusoe"  appeared,  when  the  dying 
down  of  Puritan  fervor  and  the  re- 
kindling of  interest  in  child-life  in  the 
eighteenth  century  had  lit  that  fire  in 
England  which  burns  as  brightly  to- 


day, both  there  and  in  this  country,  as 
that  other  fire  which  Master  Ridley 
was  cheered  by  his  fellow-martyr, 
Latimer,  into  believing  would  "not 
be  easily  put  out." 

As  the  Puritan  influence  in  Eng- 
land grew  fainter,  these  books  came 
into  greater  favor,  and  New  England 
came  lingering  somewhat  slowly  be- 
hind at  first  in  its  appreciation  of  them. 
Before  1794,  however,  J.  T.  Bucking- 
ham tells  us  that  he  owned  "Robinson 
Crusoe,"  "Goody  Two  Shoes,"  "Tom 
Thumb"  and  half  a  dozen  other 
books  of  a  similar  character  ;  although 
in  1786  the  library  of  a  farmer  in  Con- 
necticut consisted  of  the  Bible,  Dodd- 
ridge's "Rise  and  Progress  of  Reli- 
gion," Watts's  psalms  and  hymns  and 
lyric  poems,  which  he  says  "much 
puzzled  and  exercised  the  youthful 
mind."  In  1794  Buckingham  had 
"Gulliver's  Travels,"  "The  History  of 
the  Pirates,"  "Robinson  Crusoe," 
"The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  "Tristram 
Shandy,"  "Tom  Jones,"  "The  Letters 
of  Junius"  and  the  eighth  volume  of 
"The  Spectator."  By  1810  the  range 
had  grown  wider,  for  George  Lunt 
tells  us  in  his  book  already  quoted 
that,  though  original  American  pro- 
ductions were  few,  the  importation 
from  abroad  not  large,  and  the  de- 
mand for  reprints  a  good  deal  limited, 
their  library  consisted  of  "The  Scot- 
tish Chiefs,"  "Thaddeus  of  Warsaw," 
Miss  Edgeworth's  books,  "Mrs.  Grant 
of  Laggan,"  the  novels  of  Charlotte 
Smith,  the  memoirs  of  Baron  Trenck ; 
the  young  folks  "perused  stealthily" 
"Peregrine  Pickle,"  and  in  poetry 
Henry  Kirke  White  and  Montgomery 
were  favorites. 

The  world  owes  much  to  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  that  "gentle  master,"  who 
"left  scarcely  any  kind  of  writing  un- 
touched, and  touched  nothing  that  he 
did  not  adorn" ;  but  the  world  will 
probably  never  know  just  how  much 
it  owes  to  him  for  what  he  and  John 
Newbery  did  together  for  children's 
literature.  During  the  period  of  Gold- 
smith's closest  intimacy  with  his  pub- 
lisher, and  while  living  under  his  roof, 
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Newbery  was  busiest  with  his  books 
for  the  young;  and  Goldsmith's 
quaint  and  genial  humor  can  be 
traced  in  many  a  title-page,  dedication 
and  preface,  and  also  in  many  an  in- 
genious announcement  of  the  numer- 
ous little  books,  the  publication  of 
which  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new 
and  brighter  day  for  children's  liter- 
ature, the  first  step  in  the  onward 
movement  which  has  led  to  such  won- 
derful modern  developments. 

As  we  shall  see,  the  work  of  New- 
bery and  Goldsmith  filled  well-nigh 
as  large  a  space  in  the  literature  of 
New  England  as  in  that  of  the  mother 
country.  With  the  keen  business 
acumen  which  characterized  our  sec- 
ond greatest  New  England  printer,  he 
at  once  seized  upon  every  product  of 
the  Newbery  Press  and  openly  and 
frankly  reprinted  every  one  as  fast  as 
it  appeared  in  England.  By  this 
means  he  kept  his  numerous  estab- 
lishments in  different  parts  of  the 
colony  busy,  while  some  of  them  at 
least  would  otherwise  have  been  idle, 
during  his  voluntary  suspension  of 
"The  Spy."  The  books  were  de- 
scribed as  the  Massachusetts  editions. 
This  may  have  been  done  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  original  English 
editions,  or  to  distinguish  them  from 
among  other  reprints  which  might 
have  been  made.  Thomas  transcribed 
bodily  the  quaint  and  original  an- 
nouncements made  by  Newbery  in  the 
London  newspapers,  and  used  them 
to  herald  his  reprints.  He  has  often 
been  commended  for  the  ingenuity 
displayed  in  these  advertisements ;  but 
in  this  the  praise  has  been  given  to 
the  plagiarist  and  not  to  the  origi- 
nator. 

Nor  was  Thomas  alone  in  this  good 
work.  T.  C.  Cushing  of  Salem,  Pat- 
ten, and  Babcock  of  Hartford, Thomas 
Fleet,  Cox  and  Barry,  Fowle  and 
Draper,  John  Boyle,  Folsom,  John 
Mein  and  Mein  and  Fleeming  of 
Boston  fa  copy  of  whose  reprint  of 
Newbery's  famous  little  "Thumb" 
Bible  is  in  the  Boston  public  library) 
and  many  others  contributed  by  their 


reprints    to    make    Newbery's    little 
books  popular  in  New  England. 

A  very  careful  scrutiny  of  the  books 
of  account  kept  by  John  Newbery  and 
Benjamin  Collins  of  Salisbury,  with 
whom  Newbery  was  associated  in 
many  of  his  enterprises  fails  to  re- 
veal- a  single  record  of  money  placed 
to  the  credit  of  any  of  the  publications 
by  way  of  payment  for  "advance 
sheets"  or  in  "courtesy  recognition" 
of  authors'  rights.  It  is  only  fair  to 
assume,  therefore,  that  these  early 
New  England  reprinters  "prenaient 
leur  bicn  ou  Us  le  trouvaient"  as  so 
many  others  have  since  done,  and  that 
they  had  not  that  fine  sense  of  moral 
obligation  which  has  always  so  hon- 
orably distinguished  our  nineteenth 
century  Boston  publishers  in  pre-inter- 
national  copyright  days. 

A  very  few  lines  must  suffice  for  a 
glance  at  the  career  of  John  Newbery. 
He  was  born  in  171 3,  the  son  of  a 
small  farmer  in  Berkshire.  He  re- 
ceived but  a  very  limited  education  in 
his  youth,  which  he  improved  by  his 
own  efforts  in  after  life.  In  1730  he 
went  to  Reading,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed by  John  Carman,  a  printer; 
and  when  the  latter  died,  he  made 
Newbery  one  of  his  executors.  Not 
long  after,  Newbery  married  his  for- 
mer master's  widow.  In  1744  he  went 
to  London,  and  opened  a  shop.  Later 
he  removed  to  Saint  Paul's  Church- 
yard and  gave  his  house  the  sign  of 
"The  Bible  and  Sun,"  according  to 
the  fashion  in  those  days  before  house 
numbering  came  into  vogue.  He  was 
no  sooner  settled  here  than  he  began 
to  publish  books  of  all  kinds.  Chris- 
topher Smart  and  Dr.  Johnson  were 
among  the  earliest  contributors  to  his 
rapidly  growing  catalogue.  Through 
Johnson  he  became  acquainted  with 
Goldsmith  and  all  the  famous  people 
of  his  time.  Goldsmith  soon  became 
his  editorial  factotum, — translating, 
compiling,  editing,  composing  title- 
pages,  and  writing  introductions  in- 
numerable. Newbery's  activity  was 
unlimited ;  he  joined  to  his  booksell- 
ing the  vending  of  patent  medicines, 
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a  business  with  little  risks  and  large 
profits,  and  with  these  profits  he  em- 
barked upon  all  sorts  of  literary  ven- 
tures, founding  newspapers,  starting 
magazines  and  publishing  books  in 
every  department  of  literature.  All 
this  brought  him  into  contact  with 
the  artists  and  men  of  letters  of  his 
time,  and  all  agreed  with  Goldsmith 
in  calling  him  "the  honestest  man  in 
creation."  In  the  midst  of  all  his 
enterprises  and  in  the  zenith  of  his 
fame  and  prosperity,  he  was  over- 
taken by  death  in  1767, — in  spite  of 
his  numerous  medicines,  which  were 
puffed  as  cures  for  all  the  ills  to  which 
flesh  is  heir. 

During  the  most  active  years  of  his 
active  life,  Newbery  published  over 
two  hundred  books  for  children.  Not 
only  in  mechanical  execution  were 
they  far  superior  to  anything  else  that 
had  been  offered  to  this  constituency, 
but  in  a  great  many  of  them  there  was 
a  distinct  originality  of  style.  They 
were  written  in  an  engaging  and 
humorous  spirit,  and  Washington 
Irving  and  many  others  agree  that,  if 
there  is  anything  in  similarity  of 
style,  these  elements  are  due  to  the  in- 
forming genius  of  Goldsmith.  We 
must  content  ourselves  with  quoting  a 
few  of  these,  selecting  some  of  them 
which  were  made  as  familiar  to  New 
England  folk  as  they  were  in  the 
country  of  their  origin. 

One  of  the  earliest  was  announced 
thus  in  i744:uAccordingtoActof  Par- 
liament (neatly  bound  and  gilt)  a  little 
pretty  pocket  book  intended  for  the 
instruction  and  amusement  of  little 
Master  Tommy  and  pretty  Miss  Polly 
with  an  agreeable  letter  from  Jack  the 
Giant  Killer,  the  use  of  which  will 
infallibly  make  Tommy  a  good  boy 
and  Polly  a  good  girl.  Price  of  this 
book  alone  Six  Pence  or  with  a  Ball 
and  Pincushion  Eight  Pence.  To  the 
whole  is  prefixed  a  letter  on  Education 
addressed  to  all  parents,  guardians 
and  governesses,  etc.:  wherein  rules 
are  laid  down  for  making  their  chil- 
dren strong,  healthy,  virtuous,  wise 
and  happy."    This  advertisement  was 


put  forth  before  Newbery  became  in- 
timately associated  with  Goldsmith. 
About  this  time  he  began  the  publica- 
tion of  "The  Circle  of  the  Sciences"; 
and  later  on  he  started  "The  Lillipu- 
tian Magazine,"  of  which  Goldsmith 
is  said  to  have  been  both  editor  and 
chief  contributor. 

Here  is  an  announcement  made  in 
1755:  "This  day  was  published  Nurse 
Truelove's  new  year's  Gift,  the  book 
of  books  for  children,  adorned  with 
cuts  and  designed  as  a  present  for 
every  little  boy  who  would  become  a 
great  man  and  ride  upon  a  fine  horse: 
and  for  every  little  girl  who  would  be- 
come a  great  woman  and  ride  in  a 
lord-mayor's  gilt  coach.  Printed  for 
the  author,  who  has  ordered  these 
books  to  be  given  gratis  to  all  little 
boys  and  girls  at  the  Bible  &  Sun  in 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  they  paying 
for  the  binding,  which  is  only  two 
pence  each."  Another  advertisement 
runs  thus:  "The  Philosophers,  Poli- 
ticians, Necromancers  and  the  learned 
in  every  faculty  are  desired  to  observe 
that  on  the  first  of  January,  being 
New  Year's  day  (oh  that  we  may  all 
lead  good  lives !),  Mr.  Newbery  in- 
tends to  publish  the  following  impor- 
tant volumes  bound  and  gilt,  and 
hereby  invites  all  his  little  friends  who 
are  good  to  call  for  them  at  the  Bibte 
and  Sun  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard; 
but  those  who  are  naughty  to  have 
none."  Here  is  another:  "Mr.  New- 
bery intends  to  publish  the  following 
important  volumes  bound  and  gilt, 
and  hereby  invites  all  his  little  friends 
who  are  good  or  intend  to  be  good  to 
call  for  them  at  the  Bible  &  Sun  in  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  but  those  who  are 
naughty  to  have  none:  1.  The  Re- 
nowned history  of  Giles  Ginger- 
bread, a  little  boy  who  lived  upon 
learning.  2.  The  Easter  Gift  or  the 
way  to  be  good:  a  book  much 
wanted.  3.  The  Whitsuntide  Gift: 
or  the  way  to  be  happy:  a  book  very 
necessary  in  all  families.  4.  The 
Valentine  Gift:  or  how  to  behave 
with  honor,  integrity  and  human- 
ity: very  useful  with  a  Trading  Nation. 
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We  are  also  desired  to  give  notice 
that  there  is  in  the  press  and  will 
speedily  be  published  either  by  sub- 
scription or  otherwise  as  the  public 
shall  please  to  determine:  The  His- 
tory of  Little  Goody  Two  Shoes, 
otherwise  Mrs.  Margery  Two  Shoes: 
with  the  means  by  which  she  acquired 
learning  and  wisdom,  and  in  conse- 
quence thereof  her  estate:  set  forth  at 
large  for  the  benefit  of  those 

Who  from  a  State  of  Rags  and  Care 
And  having  shoes  but  half  a  pair 
Their  fortune  and  their  fame  should  fix 
And  gallop  in  a  Coach  and  Six." 

Of  this  same  "Goody  Two  Shoes" 
a  facsimile  reprint  of  the  first  edition 
was  published  in  1882,  with  an  intro- 
duction in  which  was  discussed  the 
reasons  for  assigning  the  authorship 
to  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Later  knowl- 
edge and  reflection  confirm  the 
conviction  that  it  could  have  been  by 
no  other  hand,  though  Newbery  may 
have  helped  in  planning  it. 

But  we  have  not  space  for  a  tenth 
of  these  quaint  advertisements  and  at- 
tractive and  original  titles ;  and  in 
taking  leave  of  them  it  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
titles  in  any  advertisement  of  chil- 
dren's books,  by  Thomas,  Cushing,  or 
any  other  New  England  printers  of 
the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
will  be  found  in  the  catalogue  printed 
at  the  end  of  the  life  of  John  New- 
bery— sometimes  with  words  or 
phrases  changed  to  suit  the  plainer 
republican  taste  of  this  country,  or 
better  to  suit  the  comprehension  of  the 
young  people  born  on  American  soil. 
The  text  of  the  little  books  was,  as 
may  readily  be  supposed,  frequently 
edited,  with  the  same  object  in  view. 
Some  information  on  this  subject  is 
given  in  detail  in  Mr.  Whitmore's 
book,  to  which  fuller  reference  is 
made  later  on  ;  and  a  striking  example 
of  the*  translated  advertisement  may 
be  found  in  one  of  the  little  volumes 
of  "The  Olden  Time  Series,"  edited 
by  Henry  M.  Brooks,  in  which  is 
printed    an    announcement   from    the 


Salem  Mercury,  in  1789,  of  a  list  of 
books  published  by  T.  Cushing. 
Every  one  of  the  titles  in  the  adver- 
tisements is  in  the  catalogue  of  New- 
bery's  publications.  A  whole  article 
might  be  devoted  to  a  description  of 
the  contents  of  these  little  books, 
which  would  be  "vastly  entertaining." 
The  most  inveterate  logrollers  of  to- 
day or  of  any  period  never  employed 
"the  puff  direct,  the  puff  preliminary, 
the  puff  collusive  and  the  puff  oblique 
or  puff  by  implication"  so  skilfully, 
nor  be  it  said  so  unblushingly,  as  did 
Newbery.  His  advertisements  were 
masterpieces  of  one  branch  of  the 
art,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  intro- 
duced allusions  to  his  medicines  and 
to  other  books  in  the  little  volume 
which  he  published  is  barefaced 
enough  to  include  every  other. 

The  contents  of  many  of  the  books, 
in  spite  of  the  advertisements  declaring 
them  always  to  be  highly  moral  in 
tone,  were  sometimes  more  free  and 
outspoken  than  we  should  tolerate 
nowadays ;  and  the  style  was  fre- 
quently dull,  heavy,  didactic,  prosy  and 
stilted,  partaking  of  the  character  of  the 
"age  of  prose  and  reason,"  in  which 
they  were  produced.  There  was  still  to 
be  found  in  some  of  them  a  perverse, 
barbarous  and  trivial  element ;  and 
sometimes  what  we  now  should  call 
immoral,  cruel  and  foolish  ideas  per- 
vaded them.  But,  on  the  whole,  they 
struck  an  entirely  new  note,  opened 
out  a  fresh  field,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  the  better  things  which  have 
followed : — those  charming  and  uplift- 
ing products  of  the  imagination  which, 
as  President  Eliot  says,  teach  that  the 
supreme  attainment  of  any  individual 
is  vigor  and  loveliness  of  character, 
and  implant  and  encourage  industry, 
perseverance  and  veracity  in  word  and 
act.  Newbery's  books,  however,  gen- 
erally tended  to  encourage  whatso- 
ever things  were  pure  and  lovely  and 
of  good  report  according  to  the  lights 
of  the  days  in  which  they  were 
written.  While  many  of  them  have 
long  since  been  deservedly  forgotten 
and  some  have  absolutely  disappeared 
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from  the  face  of  the  earth,  others  have 
lived  on  until  the  present  day,  and  the 
old-time  nursery  rhymes  and  jingles, 
wonder  tales  and  fairy  stories,  some 
of  which  were  first  printed  in  ac- 
cessible form  in  Newbery's  little  vol- 
umes, are  among  the  most  precious  of 
our  nursery  classics  of  to-day. 

One  of  Newbery's  little  books,  en- 
titled "Mother  Goose's  Melody,"  for 
which  he  evidently  adopted  the 
"Mother  Goose"  from  the  title  given  to 
the  collection  of  Perrault's  fairy  tales, 
which  had  by  this  time  begun  to  be 
popular  in  England  through  a  trans- 
lation published  some  thirty  years  be- 
fore, calls  for  a  few  words  here,  be- 
cause around  it  has  grown  up  a  legend 
ascribing  the  authorship  to  a  Boston 
lady,  Elizabeth  Goose,  the  mother-in- 
law  of  Thomas  Fleet,  the  Boston 
printer.  This  myth  is  entirely  dis- 
pelled, first  by  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  well-known  rhymes  and  jingles  in 
the  collection  are  now  known  to  have 
originated  long  before  this  estimable 
lady  came  upon  this  earthly  scene, 
and  next  by  the  connection  which  has 
been  clearly  established  in  his  book  on 
"The  Original  Mother  Goose  Melo- 
dies," by  Mr.W.H.Whitmore,the  city 
registrar  of  Boston,  between  the  Bos- 
ton printed  "Mother  Goose"  and  the 
Newbery  editions  which  preceded  it. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century 
books  for  children  enter  upon  a  new 
and  very  distinct  phase,  and  a  few 
books  were  published,  fragments  of 
which  are  favorites  to-day.  But  not 
yet  had  the  time  come  for  the  produc- 
tion of  books  for  children  by  Amer- 
ican authors  and  with  distinctly 
American  characteristics.  Our  New 
England  children  were  still  "nourish- 
ing a  youth  sublime"  almost  exclu- 
sively, on  English  food.  Of  "Eyes 
and  no  Eyes,"  which  belongs  to  this 
school  and  this  period,  Dr.  Holmes 
says  he  has  never  seen  anything  of  the 
kind  half  so  good.  "I  advise  you,"  he 
said,  "if  you  are  a  child  anywhere 
under  forty-five  and  do  not  yet  wear 
glasses,  to  send  for  'Evenings  at 
Home'  and  read  that  story.    For  my- 


self, I  am  always  grateful  to  the  writer 
of  it  for  calling  my  attention  to  com- 
mon things."  Of  "The  Evenings  at 
Home"  school,  and  of  about  the  same 
period,  were  Edgeworth's  "Parents' 
Assistant,"  Day's  "Sandford  and 
Merton,"  Mrs.  Trimmer's  "History 
of  the  Robins,"  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb's  "Mrs.  Leicester's  School," 
Jane  and  Ann  Taylor's  "Hymns  for 
Infant  Minds,"  Taylor's  tales  and 
compilations,  Roscoe's  "Butterfly's 
Ball"  series,  and  a  host  of  others  too 
numerous  to  mention,  all  of  which 
were  reprinted  in  New  England  in  the 
early  years  of  this  century  by  Munro 
and  Francis,  and  Brown,  Taggart  and 
Chase,  of  Boston,  Farnsworth  and 
Churchill  of  Windsor,  Vermont,  S. 
Babcock  of  New  Haven  and  many 
more.  At  length,  however,  the  im- 
patience felt  by  New  England  boys 
and  girls  of  forever  reading  books  in 
which  so  much  of  the  local  color  was 
entirely  strange  to  them,  began  to 
lead  our  own  writers  to  turn  their 
attention  to  this  hitherto  neglected 
branch  of  literature  and  to  set  them- 
selves to  write  books  which  should 
not  be  like  those  of  which  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  writes,  "where 
James  was  called  Jem,  not  Jim,  as  we 
heard  it ;  where  naughty  schoolboys 
got  through  a  gap  in  the  hedge  to 
steal  Farmer  Giles's  red-streaks,  in- 
stead of  shinning  over  the  fence  to 
hook  old  Daddy  Jones's  baldwins; 
where  Hodge  used  to  go  to  the  ale- 
house for  his  mug  of  beer,  while  we 
used  to  see  old  Joe  steering  for  the 
grocery  to  get  his  glass  of  rum  ;  where 
there  were  larks  and  nightingales  in- 
stead of  yellowbirds  and  bobolinks ; 
where  the  robin  was  a  little  domestic 
bird  that  fed  at  table  instead  of  a  great 
fidgety,  jerky  whooping  thrush."* 

Possibly  one  of  the  strongest  early 
incentives  to  the  home  production  of 

*  This  sentiment  found  expression  in  connection  with 
other  departments  of  literature;  as  early  as  1789  we  find  in 
a  novel  entitled  "The  Power  of  Sympathy"  (Isaiah 
Thomas  and  Company,  Boston),  a  complaint  that  so  many 
books  "are.  not  always  applicable  to  the  situation  of  an 
American  lady.  The  general  observations  of  some  Eng- 
lish books  are  the  most  useful  things  in  them;  the  princi- 
pal parts  being  chiefly  filled  with  local  descriptions  which 
a  young  woman  here  is  frequently  at  a  loss  to  understand." 
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books  specially  written  for  children 
was  the  desire  to  supply  them  with 
suitable  Sunday  reading-;  and  the 
literary  annals  of  New  England  are 
studded  with  the  names  of  authors 
who  were  preeminently  successful  in 
this  department,  as  the  circulation  of 
some  of  their  books  testifies.  Many 
of  these,  however,  which  for  reasons 
we  shall  presently  see  had  the 
largest  circulation  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  present  century,  are  demodes 
and  forgotten.  Without  attempting 
a  complete  list  of  those  who  have  suc- 
cessfully labored  in  this  field,  we  may 
mention  the  names  of  Dr.  Harvey 
Newcomb  of  Thetford,  Massachu- 
setts ;  Rev.  Dr.  Baker  and  Rev.  W.  M. 
Thayer  of  Franklin,'  Massachusetts ; 
Rev.  Z.  A.  Mudge  of  Ovington, 
Massachusetts,  among  men,  and  the 
following  women:  Mrs.  G.  Oakes 
Smith  of  Cumberland,  Maine ;  Maria 
J.  B.  Brown  and  her  sister,  Sara  H. 
Brown,  of  Northampton,  Massachu- 
setts ;  Madeline  Leslie  of  Andover, 
Massachusetts ;  Mrs.  Sarah  T.  Martyn 
of  Hopkinson,  New  Hampshire ;  Mrs. 
Catherine  M.  Trowbridge  of  South 
Mansfield,  Connecticut ;  Mrs.  Caro- 
line G.  Davis  of  Northwood,  New 
Hampshire;  Mrs.  Annie  M.  Mitchell 
of  Sandwich,  Massachusetts ;  Mrs. 
Mary  M.  Clark  of  Fairford,  Maine; 
Mrs.  Harriet  V.  Cheney  and  Miss 
Tuthill  (Aunt  Friendly)  of  New 
.Haven.  Doubtless  many  other  fa- 
mous names  of  authors  and  their 
books  will  occur  to  our  readers,  that 
might  be  put  into  this  list,  but  these 
are  mentioned  as  giving  some  idea  of 
the  number  of  New  England  men  and 
women  who  made  the  writing  of  Sun- 
day-school books  a  leading  feature  of 
their  literary  work. 

The  history  of  Sunday-school  books 
has  been  a  curious  one,  reflecting 
in  a  striking  manner  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  present  age.  At  first  they 
contained      very      distinct      sectarian 


teaching,  and  each  denomination  or 
group  of  denominations  had  its  own 
set  of  authors,  who  introduced  such 
dogma  into  their  books  as  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  views  and  would  in- 
sure their  acceptance.  Later  on  dis- 
tinct sectarian  teaching  was  gradually 
dropped;  and  those  books  had  the 
best  sale  which  were  colorless  in  that 
respect,  while  inculcating  only  the 
broad  religious  principles  on  which  all 
sects  alike  were  agreed.  Very  keen, 
indeed,  was  the  scrutiny  to  which  the 
publishers  submitted  the  books  they 
put  forth  for  this  market,  lest  any  bit 
of  dogmatic  teaching  should  creep  in 
unawares.  Whether  this  change  was 
brought  about  by  the  publishers,  who 
found  that  sectarian  teaching  re- 
stricted sales,  or  whether  it  was  by 
influence  from  the  outside,  from  the 
consumers  of  this  class  of  book — by 
which  is  meant  those  who  bought 
them  for  distribution — it  is  difficult  to 
say;  probably  both  causes  operated. 
Then  at  a  later  period  those  books 
were  most  in  favor  which  had  the 
least  direct  religious  teaching  in  them 
and  which  illustrated  by  example 
rules  of  conduct  and  of  morals  to  be 
approved  and  followed.  But  Sunday- 
school  books  professedly  put  forward 
as  such  are  no  longer  to-day  in  de- 
mand as  formerly.  Books  specially 
intended  as  Sunday-school  rewards, 
presents  and  prizes,  which  down  to 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  were  written 
in  such  large  numbers  and  manu- 
factured and  sold  in  such  enormous 
quantities,  are  being  superseded  by 
what  is  called  secular  literature.  Tons 
of  the  former  class  of  books  were 
shipped  from  England  during  the  first 
three-quarters  and  well  on  into  the 
fourth  quarter  of  this  century ;  and  our 
home  production  during  that  period 
was  enormous.  But  the  old-fashioned 
Sunday-school  book  has  vnnished, 
never  to  return  unless  to  be  ex*  lined 
as  a  curiosity. 
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THROUGH  AN  OLD  SOUTHERN  COUNTY. 

By  Calvin  Dill  Wilson. 


THERE  are  some  parts  of  our 
country  in  which  the  people  are 
strikingly  indifferent  to  change, 
loving  their  own  manners  and  hold- 
ing to  their  own  ideas  with  fervid 
faith  that  no  better  ones  have  been 
discovered.  They  have  excellent  cus- 
toms, and  revere  them ;  they  have 
noble  ideals,  and  believe  in  them ;  and 
in  such  charming  localities  the  inhab- 
itants are  not  much  troubled  about 
progress,  but  are  satisfied  with  the 
good  already  gained.  The  South  is 
notable  among  the  divisions  in  which 
many  of  the  people  are  not  eager  for 
transformation ;  but  even  in  the  South 
some  communities  are  in  a  happier 
frame  of  mind  and  heart  than  others, 
and  the  satisfaction  with  their  own 
ideals  is  more  intense.  As  represent- 
ing this  feeling  in  a  high  degree, 
there  are,  strange  to  say,  portions 
near  the  line  between  North  and 
South  in  which  it  is  probably  stronger 
than  in  more  southern  regions ;  and 
some  counties  of  Maryland  have  this 
sentiment  to  the  full. 

There  is  a  pleasant  region  of  Mary- 
land that  borders  on  Pennsylvania,  in 
which  much  of  this  spirit  exists ;  and 
of  'his  we  have  in  mind  one  county 
th?}  provides  an  excellent  example. 
It  is  an  old  county,  long  ago  settled 
by  the  ancestors  of  its  present  resi- 


dents, who  have  inherited  their  ideas 
and  customs,  and  who  stanchly  and 
proudly  maintain  them.  The  people 
are  mainly  of  English  descent,  and 
their  way  of  life  preserves  to  this  day 
much  of  the  England  of  two  hundred 
years  ago.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
many  individuals  there  who  are  quite 
in  touch  with  the  broad  modern  ways 
of  thinking  and  who  are  at  home  in 
the  larger  world;  yet  a  prominent 
citizen  of  the  locality  did  not  char- 
acterize himself  alone  when  he  de- 
clared that  he  never  reads  any  book 
later  than  "The  Spectator."  If  one 
looks  over  some  of  their  libraries,  he 
finds  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
reading  matter  consists  of  the  stand- 
ard English  books  of  one  or  two  cen- 
turies ago. 

This  region  is  like  a  calm  harbor 
after  a  storm ;  quiet,  comfort  and 
peace  reign,  rather  than  the  battle 
and  the  struggle.  Let  us  look,  there- 
fore, at  the  ways  and  manners  of  this 
people,  turning  aside  from  the  rush 
and  whirl  of  great  cities.  A  ramble 
through  this  old  Maryland  county  of 
Harford  will  bring  us  into  contact 
with  many  interesting  traditions, 
scenes  and  histories.  It  was  formerly 
included  in  Baltimore  County,  and 
when  set  apart  by  itself  was  named 
for  Henry   Harford,   a   son   of  Fred- 
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erick  Lord  Baltimore,  who  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  proprietorship  of 
Maryland.  The  county  is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  Susquehanna  River 
and  the  Chesapeake  Bay ;  on  the 
north  by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania; 
on  the  west  by  Baltimore  County,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  bay  and  arms 
thereof.  It  contains,  proportionately 
to  its  population,  as  many  proud  peo- 
ple, as  much  family  pride,  as  many 
old  customs  and  traditions,  as  any 
part  of  the  country.  It  has  the  repu- 
tation in  Maryland  of  being-  one  of 
the  most  aristocratic  parts  of  the 
state.  History  also  touches  it  several 
times. 

The  county  seat,  Bel  Air,  is  a  long, 
comfortable  town  of  about  two  thou- 
sand people,  quiet,  conservative  and 
refined,  with  some  excellent  and 
aggressive  business  men,  some  able 
lawyers  and  many  cultivated  men  and 
women,  but  in  the  main  not  a  very 
pushing  place.  It  contains  a  goodly 
number  of  handsome  residences, 
many  of  them  on  its  outskirts,  and 
has  some  inhabitants  who  are  prouder 
than  Lucifer.  In  the  day  of  Luther 
Martin,  Reverdy  Johnson  and  other 
famous  Maryland  lawyers  of  the  old 
time,  this  village  was  the  scene  of 
some  exciting  escapades  when  court 
was  in  session  and  these  great  men 
had  occasion  to  appear  at  the  county 
seat  of  Harford.  It  was  here  that 
Thaddeus  Stevens  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  after  having  failed  in  his  ex- 
aminations across  the  line  in  Penn- 
sylvania ;  his  qualifications  as  a  lawyer 
are  said  to  have  been  tested  in  Bel  Air 
only  by  a  question  as  to  his  ability  to 
make  punch,  which  was  satisfactorily 
answered  by  an  invitation  to  the  proof 
of  the  pudding  in  the  evening.  When 
his  examiners  had  assembled  at  the 
time  and  place  appointed,  Stevens 
gave  such  demonstration  of  his 
punch-making  powers  that  he  was 
admitted  to  practice  by  a  unanimous 
vote;  after  which  he  carried  his  cer- 
tificate back  across  the  line,  and  put 
out  his  sign. 

The    spot    on    which    the   present 
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courthouse  stands,  formerly  occupied 
by  an  old  building  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, was  the  scene  of  Edwin  Booth's 
first  appearance  as  an  actor,  his 
home  and  birthplace  being  but  three 
miles  distant.  While  yet  a  lad,  he, 
with  Sleeper  Clarke,  afterward  his 
brother-in-law,  conceived  a  plan  of 
giving  a  dramatic  recital  in  the  court- 
house. In  order  to  notify  the  public 
of  their  arrangements,  they  drove  to 
Baltimore,  thirty  miles  away,  to  have 
bills  printed ;  and  on  their  return,  the 
posting  of  these  advertisements  was 
intrusted  to  an  old  negro  slave  of  the 
family.     On  the  day  of  the  entertain- 


Among  these  is  an  excellent  picture 
of  Edwin  Booth,  presented  by  him- 
self, on  request.  Here  also  are  the 
faces  of  William  Paca,  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Cap- 
tain John  Webster,  Judge  Archer, 
Commodore  John  Rodgers,  Colonel 
Edwin  Webster,  Hugh  Jewett,  Dr. 
David  Harlan,  and  other  worthies. 
For  this  admirable  and  appropriate 
gallery  the  people  are  indebted  to 
Lawyer  Edwin  Allen,  who  solicited 
the  portraits  and  hung  them  in  this 
public  place.  Thus  Harford  may  be 
seen  to  have  a  well-developed  appre- 
ciation of  its  own  sons,  and  cannot  be 
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merit,  as  they  passed  up  the  road  they 
saw  to  their  consternation  that  all  the 
notices  were  upside  down,  the  negro 
not  having  been  able  to  read.  The 
exhibition,  however,  was  a  great  suc- 
cess ;  the  house  was  crowded,  and  there 
Edwin  Booth,  who  was  to  delight  and 
thrill  multitudes  in  the  future,  first 
tried  his  noble  voice  in  public,  and 
that  was  the  first  audience  that  ever 
looked  upon  those  splendid  eyes  and 
that  radiant  face. 

In  the  present  courtroom  in  Bel 
Air  there  now  hang  about  twenty 
portraits  of  men  who  first  saw  the 
light  in  Harford  and  who  afterward 
gained  a  state  or  national  reputation. 


accused  of  the  common  failing  of 
omitting  to  honor  the  prophet  in  his 
own  country. 

Three  miles  eastward  from  Bel 
Air,  on  the  main  road,  is  the  large 
farm  which  was  the  former  home  of 
the  Booths.  Junius  Brutus  Booth 
was  so  attached  to  this  place  that  he 
made  it  his  principal  residence,  and  it 
was  the  birthplace  of  nearly  all  of  his 
children.  Here  the  celebrated  Edwin 
and  the  notorious  John  Wilkes  were 
born.  The  entrance  from  the  road- 
way, that  was  used  by  the  family,  was 
twenty  yards  to  the  east  of  the  pres- 
ent one,  and  of  it  there  now  remain 
but  fragments  of  the  gate  posts  and 
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a  depression  showing 
where  the  old  lane  was. 
The  house  in  which  Edwin 
Booth  was  born  has  been 
removed,  and  now  stands 
about  half  a  mile  down  the 
road,  where  it  has  been 
covered  with  boards,  so 
that  its  identity  is  hidden ; 
yet  the  framework  is  the 
same  as  that  in  which  the 
great  tragedian  came  into 
the  world.  The  present 
house  on  the  old  Booth 
farm  was  built  by  Junius 
Brutus  Booth  after  the 
his  children,  and  was  their  home 
for  many  years.  It  is  a  fine,  large 
frame  structure,  with  small  dia- 
mond-shaped panes  of  glass  in  the 
windows.  In  front  of  this  once  stood 
a  large  cherry  tree,  which  branched 
widely  about  ten  feet  up  the  trunk; 
and  in  this  crotch  Edwjji  was  accus- 
tomed when  a  boy  to  take  his  seat 
and  recite  Shakespeare.  The  trunk 
of  this  tree,  with  several  feet  of  the 
crotch  attached,  now  lies  in  the  lane, 
while  the  stump  remains  in  its  orig- 
inal position.  After  the  assassination 
of  Lincoln,  guards  were  stationed  all 
through   Harford  on  the  lookout  for 
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the  young  Booth,  as  it  was  supposed 
that  he  would  naturally  take  refuge  in 
his  old  home.  Edwin  Booth  never 
visited  Harford  after  the  war,  and  the 
farm  was  sold ;  but  he  always  con- 
tinued to  take  an  interest  in  hh  former 
associates,  and  whenever  he  played 
in  Baltimore  numbers  of  his  old 
neighbors  went  to  hear  him,  and 
he  was  accustomed  to  give  such  visit- 
ors a  reception  in  the  parlors  of  his 
hotel. 

Three  miles  eastward  from  the 
Booth  home,  on  the  same  road,  is  the 
old  village  of  Churchville,  at  about 
the  centre  of  the  county,  and  on  the 
watershed  which  runs  northwest  and 
southeast.  In  this  village  is  the  old- 
est Presbyterian  church  in  Maryland, 
west  of  the  river.  It  was  originally 
called  "The  Whitefield  Meeting- 
and  was  formed  after  reli- 
gious enthusiasm  had  been 
stirred  up  by  one  of 
George  Whitefield's  visits 
in  its  vicinity.  He  of 
course  belonged  to  an- 
other religious  body,  but 
his  preaching  aroused  to 
action  the  people  of  Pres- 
byterian training  in  that 
region,  and  the  result  was 
the  old  organization.  To 
this  village  church  in  the 
old  time  the  people  came 

commander      from  twenty  miles  around, 
rodgers.  on  foot  and  on  horseback ; 
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and  it  was  well  on  into  this 
century  before  a  carriage  appeared 
at  the  church,  or  a  stove  was 
introduced.  Horseback  was  the  uni- 
versal mode  of  travelling",  and  a 
cavalcade  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
used  to  arrive  at  the  old  church  regu- 
larly on  Sundays.  It  is  related  that, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  many 
of  the  male  members  of  this  church 
were  accustomed  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
tavern  across  the  way  for  a  dram  be- 
fore service  and  another 
after  sermon.  In  fact  the 
presbytery  that  covered 
that  region  had  its  own 
bar  at  its  sessions  until 
the  year  181 3,  when  the 
ladies  at  the  place  of 
meeting  substituted  tea, 
and  the  ministers  were 
so  well  pleased  with  the 
innovation  that  they 
unanimously  dispensed 
with  liquors  by  vote, 
since  that  time  using 
milder  beverages. 

Near  Churchville  there 
lived  until  his  death,  two 
years  ago,  a  marked 
character,  a  man  of  most  noble  heart 
and  life,  a  physician,  Dr.  John  M. 
Finney;  and  when  he  died  the  public 
of  that  neighborhood  erected  by  vol- 
untary subscription,  and  dedicated  by 


public  ceremonies,  a  rugged  granite 
monument  above  his  grave.  He  was 
the  "Dr.  MacLure"  of  his  county. 
He  was  a  man  of  sturdy  phy- 
sique, benevolent,  intelligent,  smooth- 
shaven  face,  and  a  horseback  rider  to 
the  end.  He  went  day  and  night 
through  all  kinds  of  weather, 
wherever  he  was  called,  and  was 
never  known  to  present  a  bill  except 
under  strenuous  urging  upon  the  part 
of  his  debtor.  He  gave  away  most  of 
the  money  he  received,  and  was  a  uni- 
versal benefactor.  He  belonged  to 
the  old  order,  and  disliked  exceed- 
ingly every  appearance  of  innovation. 
He  loved  his  county  and  state  pas- 
sionately. His  apothegms  and  stories 
have  become  part  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  neighborhood.  He  was  a  well 
read  man,  a  skilful  physician,  with  the 
instinct  of  his  profession,  a  genius  in 
his  way,  and  one  of  the  most  noted 
characters  of  that  part  of  the  world. 
His  friends  and  patients  showed  their 
appreciation  by  the  erection  of  his 
monument,  and  the  Baltimore  dailies 
commented  editorially  upon  the 
career  of  this  kindly  and  noble  man, 
whose  life  was  spent  upon  horseback 
on  lonely  country  roads,  looking  after 
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the  sick  of  all  classes  to  whom  he  never 
presented  bills.  Hewas  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  marked  individualities  and 
strong  characters  that  grow  up  and  de- 
velop in  the  retired  parts  of  our  land. 
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But  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of 
Churchville  is  a  house  known  as  the 
"Priests'  House,"  at  the  ford  of  Deer 
Creek.  This  was  one  of  the  first 
Roman  Catholic  establishments  in 
Maryland,  and  was 
founded  by  Trappist 
monks.  The  house  is 
now  used  as  a  dwelling, 
but  the  walls  are  the 
same  as  when  the  monks 
lived  there.  Within  a 
stone's  throw  is  the  old 
graveyard,  in  which  sleep 
the  ashes  of  many  of  this 
order,  who  settled  in  the 
then  wilderness.  The 
Deer  Creek,  which  flows 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
was  once  celebrated  as  a 
haunt  of  large  numbers 
of  deer,  as  the  name  implies. 

Eastward  from  Churchville,  about 
ten  miles,  is  the  town  of  Havre  de 
Grace,  a  familiar  station  to  travellers 
between  Philadelphia  and  Washing- 
ton both  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  lines  of  railway. 
This  town  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Susquehanna  River,  which  rises 
five  hundred  miles  to  the  northward, 
and  at  this  point  unites  with  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Havre  de  Grace 
had  the  honor  of  being  named  by  La 
Fayette,  for  a  city  in  his  native  land. 
It  is  a  town  of  four  or  five  thousand 
people  that  once  narrowly  escaped 
becoming  the  capital  of  the  United 
States ;  in  the  ballots  at  the  conven- 
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tion  called  to  choose  a  capital,  it  came 
within  a  single  vote  of  securing  the 
prize.  So  near  do  we  sometimes 
come  to  greatness,  yet  fall  short  of  it! 
No  doubt  the  convention  made  a  wise 
selection,  but  so  far  as  natural  scenery 
is  concerned,  Havre  de  Grace,  at  the 
head  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  with  its 
surrounding  granite  hills,  would  have 
made  an  admirable  site. 

This  town  has  another  claim  to 
fame  from  the  fact  that  it  was  burned 
by  the  British  in  1813.  In  the  early 
part  of  that  year,  Rear  Admiral  Cock- 
burn  began  a  work  of  destruction  at 
the  head  of  the  bay.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  the  third  of  May,  nine- 
teen barges  from  the  enemy's  squad- 
ron appeared  before  Havre  de  Grace, 
and  began  to  fire  shot,  shell  and 
rockets.  The  town  then 
consisted  of  about  fifty 
houses,  mostly  of  wood. 
A  battery  had  been 
erected  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, in  anticipation  of 
this  attack,  on  a  high 
bank  below  the  town ; 
this  was  composed  of  one 
nine-pounder  and  two 
six-pounders.  There  was 
also  a  small  battery  at 
what  is  now  called  Con- 
cord Point.  In  return  to 
their  fire,  the  little  bat- 
teries opened,  and  were 
by  grapeshot  from  the 
vessels.  After  fifteen  minutes'  bom- 
bardment, all  the  militia  but  eight  or 
ten  fled.  The  enemy  effected  a  land- 
ing, and  proceeded  to  burn  and  de- 
stroy everything;  but  one  house  was 
left  uninjured.  Cockburn  carried  off 
to  his  ships  carriages,  mirrors  and 
other  property  to  which  he  took  a 
fancy. 

Two  miles  out  and  down  from  Havre 
de  Grace  is  the  long  narrow  island  of 
Spes  Utie,  where  there  is  established 
one  of  the  United  States  fish  hatcher- 
ies, from  which  millions  of  shad  and 
other  fish  are  deposited  in  the  bay  or 
sent  to  various  locations  throughout 
the    country.      On   the    shore    at   the 
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southern  end  of  Havre  de  Grace 
stands  the  old  government  light- 
house, which  was  there  when  the 
British  came  up  the  bay.  Here,  also, 
at  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake,  is  the 
most  celebrated  ducking  point  in  our 
land.  Here  are  the  "Flats,"  where 
the  canvasbacks  and  redheads  feed 
upon  the  wild  celery  and  take  to 
themselves  peculiar  daintiness.  Here, 
in  the  season,  are  to  be  found  rich 
men  from  all  over  the  country,  who 
come  to  their  clubs  along  tne  shores, 
or  to  their  yachts,  to  engap  in  duck- 
shooting.  Millionaires  are  plentiful 
about  Havre  de  Grace  sta- 
tion in  the  season ;  and  two 
of  our  later  Presidents  have 
found  recreation  at  this 
point  or  a  little  lower  down 
the  bay.  Many  of  these 
shores  are  rented  by  clubs 
from  the  cities,  with  exclu- 
sive shooting  rights,  and 
there  are  several  very  fine 
clubhouses  in  the  vicinity,  no- 
tably the  house  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Club  on  the  Bush 
River.  But  the  rich  men  do 
not  have  all  the  sport  to 
themselves.  The  regular 
gunners  for  market  pay  a  license, 
which  gives  them  the  privilege  of 
using  sink-boxes  stationed  out  in  the 
water;  and  these  are  the  men  who 
supply  the  tables  of  the  affluent  with 


the  expensive  luxury  known  as  can- 
vasback  ducks.  During  the  shoot- 
ing season  this  part  of  the  bay  is  a 
scene  of  great  animation,  with  mov- 
ing boats,  exploding  powder,  flying 
shot  and  falling  ducks. 

The  broad,  rocky  Susquehanna  is 
at  this  point  the  scene  of  great  hauls 
of  shad  and  herrings  in  the  spring; 
and  these  products  of  these  waters  are 
celebrated  as  of  specially  excellent 
flavor.  In  the  times  before  the  Civil 
War,  the  negroes  who  were  engaged 
in  laying  and  drawing  the  long  seines 
indulged  their  inclination  for  singing 
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to  the  full,  and  their  music  attracted 
crowds  from  all  the  surrounding 
country.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  ar- 
riving on  horseback  lined  +he  shores, 
and  ate  freshly  baked  shad  while  they 
listened  to  the  weird  music  coming 
across  the  water.  Since  the  war,  the 
negroes  sing  no  longer  at  this  work, 
and  few  of  them  follow  fishing,  their 
places  being  taken  by  Bohemians  and 
other  foreigners.  These  Susque- 
hanna fisheries  divide  the  honors  with 
those  of  the  Delaware  River  in  pro- 
viding the  finest  shad  in  the  world. 
The  Susquehanna  also  affords  good 
bass  and  rock  fishing,  and  its  broad 
expanse  and  precipitous  shores  add 
poetry  to  the  diversion. 

In  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  Havre 
de  Grace  saw  much  of  the  passing  of 
troops,  as  it  is  on  one  of  the  main 
lines  of  railway  between  the  North 
and  South.     Right  across  the  river,  at 
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Perry  ville,  there  was  a  camp  of  Union 
troops  during  a  great  part  of  the  war, 
where  the  soldiers  were  in  possession, 
with  large  numbers  of  horses  and 
mules. 

Turning  from  Havre  de  Grace  to 
the  westward,  along  the  post  road, 
formerly  the  old  stage  route,  we  come 
after  the  distance  of  a  mile  to  "Sion 
Hill,"  the  home  of  the  very  distin- 
guished Rodgers  family,  which  gave 
to  the  nation  Commodore  John 
Rodgers,  Admiral  John  Rodgers, 
Colonel  Robert  S.  Rodgers  and  the 
two  able  naval  officers  now  in  active 
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service,  Commodore  Frederick  Rodg- 
ers and  Lieutenant-Commodore  John 
A.  Rodgers.  These  national  char- 
acters are  so  well  known  as 
to  need  only  mention  in 
passing.  The  home  remains 
in  the  possession  of  Mrs. 
Colonel  R.  S.  Rodgers.   ' 

On  this  main  road  Gen- 
eral Washington  travelled 
on  his  way  to  his  inaugura- 
tion, putting  up  in  a  house 
still  standing  in  Havre  de 
Grace.  As  we  travel 
farther  to  the  westward,  we 
come  to  what  was  once,  in 
the  days  of  the  stagecoach, 
a  familiar  stopping  place 
for  those  en  route  between 
the     North     and     South, — 
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Bush  Tavern.  Here 
Washington  several  times 
had  occasion  to  tarry  for 
refreshment,  and  to  this 
place  the  neighboring  folk 
gathered  to  see  La  Fayette 
as  he  passed  through  with 
his  soldiers.  The  people 
were  greatly  amused  by 
those  whom  they  called 
"jumping  Frenchies."  At 
this  tavern,  Andrew  Jack- 
son was  once  lodging  for 
the  night,  when  a  man  from  the  neigh- 
borhood who  had  a  grievance  against 
Jackson  declared  that  he  would  kill 
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him.  In  the  morning  before  break- 
fast he  undertook  to  carry  out  his 
threat  so  far  as  to  make  his  way  up- 
stairs and  into  Jackson's  room. 
That  hero  was  still  in  bed,  but  awake, 
and  with  a  pistol  beside  him  on  a 
stand.  This  he  reached  for  and,  cock- 
ing it,  exclaimed:  "Get  out  of  this,  or 
by  the  Eternal  I  will  kill  you."  It  is 
related  that  the  man  was  so  eager  to 
get  away  that  he  fell  down  the  whole 
flight  of  stairs ;  and  Jackson,  when  he 
had  breakfasted  and  was  ready,  de- 
parted in  peace. 

A  little  way  west  of  this  point 
is  the.  so-called  Bush  River,  which  is 
not  a  river,  but  an  arm  of  the  Chesa- 
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peake  Bay.  This  in  common  with  all 
the  shores  and  arms  of  the  bay  had  in 
the  old  times  a  plentiful  supply  of 
boats  and  barges,  for  the  early  Mary- 
landers  were  a  water  people,  who 
used  the  waters  as  a  highway,  not 
only  for  business,  but  for  social  pur- 
poses. Gayly  dressed  parties  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  were  accus- 
tomed to  go  forth  with  negro  oars- 
men to  make  their  calls  and  to  enjoy 
the  hospitality  of  their  friends,  just  as 
later  they  went  on  horseback,  and  still 
later  in  carriages.  These  waters  are 
still  the  scene  of  numerous  fishing 
and  crabbing  expeditions,  in  the  sea- 
son, the  Marylanders  never  having 
lost  their  love  for  a  boat. 


As  representing  the  large  estates 
and  manors  that  were  in  former  times 
common  in  this  county  and  state,  a 
good  illustration  is  to  be  found  in  a 
grant  that  bordered  upon  this  part  of 
Bush  River.  It  was  known  as  "Web- 
ster's Forest,"  and  was  given  by  Lord 
Baltimore  to  one  of  his  officers,  Web- 
ster by  name,  who  had  accompanied 
him  to  America.  This  grant  reached 
from  the  water  northward  five  or  six 
miles,  and  is  now  broken  up  into 
numerous  estates,  some  half  dozen 
persons  of  the  name  of  the  original 
grantee  owning  farms. 

On  the  northern  part  of  this  tract 
is  the  estate  now  in  possession  of  the 
family  of  Captain  John  Webster, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  ser- 
vices in  defence  of  the  city  of  Balti- 
more in  the  War  of  181 2.  For  him 
is  claimed  a  good  part  of  the  credit 
of  having  prevented  the  British 
from  taking  and  sacking  Baltimore, 
as  they  had  done  with  Washington. 
His  gallantry  was  rewarded  by  the 
,  presentation  of  a  sword  by  the  state 
of  Maryland  and  another  by  the 
city  of  Baltimore.  He  continued  in 
the  service  of  the  government,  first 
in  the  navy  and  then  in  the  revenue 
service,  until  his  death.  His  son, 
Captain  John  Adams  Webster, 
served  in  the  navy  until  his  death ; 
and  a  grandson  of  the  old  Captain 
is  now  in  the  service.  Daniel  Web- 
ster became  intimately  acquainted 
with   the    Captain    while    they    were 
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both  in  Washington,  and  always 
in  his  letters  addressed  him  as  cousin. 
If  there  was  any  actual  blood  rela- 
tionship it  probably  be- 
longed to  a  common 
stock  in  England  before 
the  migration  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  two 
families.  The  Maryland 
Websters  may  well  be  of 
the  same  stock  as  Daniel, 
if  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
big,  deep  voices  and 
large,  strong  faces  of 
some  of  the  men:  It 
is  told  of  Captain  John 
Webster  that  he  could 
be  heard  giving  orders 
from  his  porch  at  almost 
any  point  on  his  farm, 
and  that  he  was  a  very  large  and  com- 
manding looking  man.  He  and 
Daniel  Webster  were  much  together 
in  Washington,  and  the  distinguished 
Massachusetts  senator  paid  frequent 
visits  to  the  home  of  the  Captain  in 
Harford  County. 

A  daughter  of  the  Captain  tells  of 
being  held  on  his  knee  by  the  great 
Daniel,  when  she  was  a  child,  at  the 
times  of  his  numerous  visits  to  her 
father's  house.  Large  packages  of 
letters  from  Daniel  Webster  were 
until  recently  in  possession  of  mem- 
bers of  the  family  at  the  "Forest" ; 
but  most  of  them  were  burned  a  short 
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time  since  by  one  who  considered 
them  of  too  private  a  nature  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  strangers.  A  dia- 
mond brooch  given  by  Daniel  Web- 
ster to  the  Captain's  sister,  Miss 
Hannah,  is  yet  among  the  family 
treasures.  For  this  cousin,  who  was 
a  stately,  handsome  woman,  as  her 
brother,  the  Captain,  was  an  excep- 
tionally distinguished  looking  man, 
Daniel  Webster  had  always  a  great 
fondness  and  admiration.  One  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  family  found 
this  fact  a  sesame  to  an  interview 
with  the  great  statesman,  when  he 
once  called  upon  him  in  Washington. 
He  found  the  senator  engaged  with  a 
company  of  officers  of  high  impor- 
tance, and  his  first  request  for  an 
interview  was  unsuccessful ;  but  when 
he  told  the  valet  to  go  back  and 
say  that  "Ben  Webster 
of  Harford  Count)' 
wished  to  see  him," 
Daniel  came  out  quickly 
with  both  hands  extend- 
ed, and  his  first  words 
were,  "How  is  Cousin 
Hannah?" 

This  Captain  Webster 
was,  through  his  mother, 
related  to  the  Adams 
family,  and  his  place  is 
called  "Mount  Adams," 
from  that  fact.  In  the 
"Forest"  there  still 
stands  an  old  house  that 
was  originally  built  as  a 
fort,  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  sur- 
rounding white  people  in  case  of  an 
alarm  from  Indians.    The  walls  are  of 
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stone,  and  at  the  foundations  are  five 
or  six  feet  thick.  This  has  been  en- 
larged upon,  and  is  an  interesting  old 
residence,  probably  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  county.  In  this  house  there 
lived,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
a  beautiful  woman  of  national  fame, 
by  name  Elizabeth  Martin.  She  was 
reputed  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest 
ladies  in  the  state,  and  had  no  end  of 
suitors,  but  being  difficult  to  please, 
became  the  subject  of  the  old  song 
running  thus: 

"High  Betty  Martin,  tiptoe  fine. 
Couldn't  get  a  husband  to  suit  her  mind." 

She  succeeded,  however,  in 
satisfying  herself,  and  became 
successively  the  wife  of  two 
men,  and  the  ancestress  of 
many  of  the  best  people  of 
Maryland.  Numerous  persons 
in  that  pedigree-loving  region 
point  to  her  with  pride  as  in 


were  to  their  Aphrodite,  who  was 
probably  originally  a  beautiful  woman 
born  in  their  town.  So  a  fair  lady 
may,  in  spite  of  homilies  on  the  eva- 
nescence of  good  looks,  have  a  more 
enduring  renown  than  men  mighty  in 
war.  At  any  rate,  Betty  Martin  lives 
in  the  hearts  of  many  Harford  folk, 
and  young  girls  hear  of  the  glory  of 
her  beauty  with  quickened  pulse,  and 
long  to  find  in  themselves  some  in- 
herited trace  of  the  Harford  queen 
who  has  vanished. 

Several    natives    of    Harford    have 
gone  thence  into  larger  communities 
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their  ancestral  line,  and  her  slip- 
pers and  other  articles  of  ap- 
parel or  ornament  are  treasured ; 
the  fireplaces  are  pointed  out  at 
which  she  warmed  her  lovely  feet,  and 
her  memory  is  preserved  as  that  of 
one  who  was  quite  the  goddess  of 
beauty  of  the  county.  Men  and 
women  who  have  done  important 
things  there  are  forgotten,  but  Betty 
Martin  is  a  name  to  conjure  with,  and 
the  citizens  are  as  gallantly  loyal  to 
her   fame    as    the    people    of    Paphos 
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and     made     fortunes, 
and  then  returned  to 
enjoy      their      riches 
among     familiar    sur- 
roundings.      To     the 
north    of    Havre    de 
Grace,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  village  of  Dar- 
lington, lived  until  his 
death,   a   few   months 
ago,      Hugh     Jewett, 
one   of   the   best-known    sons   of   the 
county.    He  was  at  one  time  president 
of  a  great  railroad,  and  was  once  prom- 
inently mentioned  as  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency  of  the  nation.     He  was 
born  on  the  estate  where  he  recently 
lived,  but  was  for  many  years  out  in 
the  larger  world,  in  which  he  made 
much  money ;  and  when  the  farm  on 
which  he  had  been  reared  was  put  up 
for  sale,  he  purchased  it,  refitted  and 
rebuilt  handsomely,  and  spent  a  great 
part  of  his  time  in  later  life  among  the 
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scenes  of  his  youth.  Mr.  Jewett  was 
descended  from  a  New  England 
physician,  who  in  1772  left  his  home 
in  Sharon,  Connecticut,  to  journey  to 
Maryland  and "  there  marry  Anne 
Webster,  daughter  of  Isaac  Webster, 
one  of  the  largest  planters  and  iron 
manufacturers  of  that  colony.  This 
Dr.  Jewett  was  descended  from  Cap- 
tain Caleb  Jewett  of  Connecticut  and 
from  Governor  William  Bradford  of 
Plymouth  Colony.  Not  far  away 
from  the  home  of  Hugh  Jewett  lives 
another  rich  man,  D.  C.  Wharton- 
Smith,  who  went  forth  from  Harford 
to  Philadelphia  to  make  his  money, 
and  returned  to  spend  and  enjoy  it. 
He  has  erected  near  Darlington  a 
fine  castle-like  residence,  possibly  the 
handsomest  in  the  county. 

In  the  period  of  the  Revolution 
Harford  did  not  produce  any  men 
who  made  much  name  for  themselves, 
with  the  exception  of  William  Paca, 
who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence ;  but  it  sent  forth  to  join  the 
gallant  Maryland  line  that  did  such 
splendid  service  many  of  its  best  and 
bravest  youths.  In  the  War  of  1812, 
as  we  have  already  noted,  Rodgers 
and  Webster  did  brave  fighting 
against  the  British.  In  the  Civil  War 
the  younger  Rodgers  was  the  most 
distinguished  son  of  the  county. 
After  him,  possibly,  Colonel  Edwin 
Webster  did  the  best  service  for  the 


Union,  part  of  the  time  in  the  field 
and  part  in  Congress.  General 
Archer  of  the  Confederate  Army,  who 
commanded  Archer's  brigade  at 
Gettysburg,  was  also  a  native  of  Har- 
ford. 

This  county  contains  a  great  many 
old  homes  that  still  bear  the  colonial 
names,  as  "My  Lady's  Manor,"  "The 
Lodge,"  and  similar  titles.  Many  of 
the  houses  are  picturesque  in  their 
reminiscences  of  age  and  of  an 
earlier  period.  Manners  are  yet  of 
a  stately  kind,  and  the  family  lines  are 
as  distinct  and  sharp  as  ever.  Blood 
is  everything,  and  "gentlemen"  are 
discriminated  from  others  as  of  old. 
There  is  a  pathos  about  the  decay  of 
the  old  families  that  have  been  accus- 
tomed in  the  past  and  for  many  gener- 
ations to  certain  luxuries  and  an 
abundant  fashion  of  living,  and  who 
now  in  altered  circumstances  en- 
deavor to  maintain  something  of  the 
dignity  of  the  old  order,  when  little  is 
left  except  social  standing.  But  in 
spite  of  changed  conditions,  the  great- 
hearted hospitality  remains  unim- 
paired, and  in  this  respect  the  South 
yet  surpasses  the  world.  The  old 
families  still  reign  socially.  Many  of 
them  live  as  they  have  lived  for  gen- 
erations, acknowledging  the  equality 
of  no  newcomers  and  caring  little  for 
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the  prestige  of  newly  acquired  riches. 
They  prefer  the  old  houses  because 
they  are  old  and  because  there  are  tra- 
ditions clinging  to  them.  Old  family 
pictures  hang  on  the  walls  ;  old  heir- 
looms are  the  most  prized  of  treasures, 
and  the  old  family  graveyards  are 
maintained  with  pride  and  care.  Some 
of  the  ex-slaves  are  very  interesting, 
and  many  of  them  find  homes  on  the 
places  where  they  were  born.  The  old 
mammies  and  aunties  are  affection- 
ately cared  for,  and  buried  with  tears, 
and  their  memories  treasured. 

Certain  social  rights  belong  to  the 
county  families  when  they  pass  to 
Baltimore  or  to  other  parts 
of  the  state.  To  belong  to 
an  old  family  in  any  part  of 
Maryland  is  a  card  of  intro- 
duction into  the  innermost 
circles  of  Baltimore  society. 


delightful  than  is  common  in  the 
northern  parts  of  our  land.  Social  life 
there  is  not  confined  to  nor  centred  in 
the  towns  and  villages ;  it  is  eminently 
a  rural  civilization.  But  it  suits  the 
people,  and  they  love  it,  and  are  proud 
of  the  manners  and  traditions  of  their 
ancestors. 

The  county  idea  is  the  dominant 
one  there.  They  do  not  live  in  this 
or  that  village  or  town,  or  district,  but 
in  "Harford  County,"  and  so  speak, 
and  many  so  sign  themselves  in  a 
hotel  register.  One  philosopher  there 
says  he  loves  his  county  first,  then  the 
state  of  Marvland,  and  if  there  is  anv- 
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In  northern  states  the  local  prestige  of 
one's  family  will  not  necessarily  give 
any  recognition  in  the  cities  of  one's 
state.  But  just  as  in  England  the 
great  country  families  are  recog- 
nized when  they  go  up  to  London, 
so  the  English  idea  continues  in 
Maryland. 

Many  of  the  farms  are  in  most  per- 
fect condition.  These  people  are  fond 
of  agriculture,  and  proud  of  it ;  and 
with  the  social,  hospitable  manners 
common  among  them,  they  make  the 
country  life  vastly  more  attractive  and 


thing  left  he  gives  that  to  the  rest  of 
the  country  and  to  mankind. 

Harford  contains  flint  mines,  whose 
products  are  hauled  to  the  railroads 
and  shipped  for  the  purpose  of  glazing 
pottery.  It  has  slate  quarries  and 
syenite  quarries  and  chrome  mines 
and  produces  some  fine  mica  which  is 
used  for  medical  purposes.  Fish, 
crabs  and  ducks  abound  in  the  waters. 
In  the  olden  time  deer  were  very 
plentiful,  and  there  are  stories  of  their 
being  driven  along  the  valleys  past  the 
homes,    for   the    ladies    to    enjoy   the 
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sight  from  the  porches  of  their  houses. 
In  those  days  the  head  of  the  house 
was  accustomed  in  the  hunting  season 
to  hang  in  his  cellar  twenty  or  thirty 
deer     for     use     during"     the     winter. 
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Streams  of  wagons  still  pour  down 
from  all  the  surrounding  country  to 
the  river,  in  the  shad  and  herring  sea- 
son, for  vast  loads  of  these  fish  to  be 
salted  and  smoked  for  summer  use. 
The  brooks  formerly  abounded  in 
trout,  but  the  use  of  fertilizers  and  the 
cutting  away  of  the  bushes  from  their 
banks  have  destroyed  the  spawn  until 
there  are  few  of  these  fish  now  to  be 
found. 

Among  the  sports  of  the  people 
fox  hunting  yet  holds  its  own ;  while 
quail,  rail  and  duck  hunting  are  al- 
most universal.  Fine  breeds  of  dogs 
for  all  these  purposes  are  generally 
kept ;  pointers,  setters  and  hounds 
abound,  while  along  the  waters  splen- 
did specimens  of  the  breed  known  as 


the  "Chesapeake  dog"  are  to  be 
found.  Good  breeds  of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep  and  chickens  are  common.  The 
people  take  pride  in  their  stock  and 
believe  in  good  "stirps,"  whether  of 
men  or  of  beasts. 

The  general  modern  spirit  of  good 
roads  has  invaded  Harford,  and  the 
roads  that  are  said  to  have  been  al- 
most fathomless  in  bad  weather 
twenty  years  ago  have  been  much  im- 
proved. One  of  their  well-to-do  citi- 
zens, who  died  a  short  time  ago,  left 
$75,000  toward  this  public  benefit,  to 
be  duplicated  by  a  like  amount  by  the 
people,  to  be  spent  on  certain  specified 
main  highways. 

The  old-time  life  of  the  people  was 
of  a  very  jovial  kind.     Drinking  was 
almost       universal, 
and  indeed  there  is 
a     tradition     of     a 
Planters'     Birthday 
Club   that   made   a 
practice      of      cele- 
brating  the     birth- 
day  of   each   mem- 
ber, and  that  grew 
so     large     that     it 
broke     up     by     its 
own  weight,  as  its 
members         found 
that  they  were  oc- 
cupied    chiefly     in 
celebrating     each 
other's     birthdays.       But     a     more 
temperate     spirit     is     now     general; 
and     while     the     universal     practice 
used    to    be    to    invite    the    visitor 
to  the  sideboard,  there  are  but  few 
now  who  continue  to  do  this. 

But  a  little  way  from  the  southwest- 
ern corner  of  Harford,  over  in  Balti- 
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more  County,  there  once  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  Gunpowder  a  town,  by 
name  Joppa,  that  was  for  many  years 
the  chief  port  of  Maryland.  Ships 
from  all  over  the  world  came  into  its 
harbor,  and  it  promised  to  be  one  of 
the  leading  towns  of  our  country.  But 
Baltimore  began  to  loom  up,  and  for 
many  obscure  reasons  never  satisfac- 
torily explained,  Joppa  lost  ground, 
until  now  there  is  but  a  single  house 
on  its  site.     Thus  Harford  has  twice 


come  within  sight  of  greatness, — al- 
most obtaining  the  honor  of  having 
the  national  capital  on  its  eastern 
border,  and  almost  having  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  state  and  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  the  country  on  its  western 
border.  Both  these  opportunities 
have  passed  it  by;  but  it  remains  a 
pleasant  and  bountiful  land,  bordered 
by  pleasant  waters.  Its  hills  and  val- 
leys, its  fertile  fields  and  bright 
streams,  its  generous,  whole  hearted 
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and  hospitable  people,  its  broad  river, 
all  at  the  head  waters  of  the  great 
Chesapeake,  make  it  a  good  part  of 
the  world  to  visit,  and  indeed  to  abide 
within.  Here  the  old  and  the  new 
meet  together,  but  the  full  tide  of  the 
modern  spirit  has  not  yet  transformed 
the  inherited  customs  and  ideas,  or 
swept  away  many  relics  of  things 
deemed  quaint  and  unfashionable,  ac- 
cording to  our  modern  notions.  And  it 


may  be  that,  after  a  while,  men  tired  of 
the  strain  of  our  over-ambitious  civili- 
zation, will  turn  aside  to  such  corners 
of  the  land  to  learn  how  to  live  a  more 
simple  life,  and  once  again  to  find 
peace  and  content  away  from  the 
rush  and  roar.  Peace  be  to  this  spot 
and  its  people!  Long  may  the  breezes 
of  their  bay  and  river  and  the  fra- 
grance of  their  hills  and  valleys  bring 
them  happiness! 
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RALPH    DARROW'S    TRYST 

By  Maud  Howe. 


was  only 
one    had 
The    eldest 
man   of  seven 
rose   and   went 


HREE      men      and     a 
young    girl    were    sit- 
ting together  before  a 
fire,   waiting    to    sing 
out  the  old  and  sing- 
in    the    new    year.     It 
half  past  ten  o'clock.     No 
spoken    for    five    minutes, 
of    the    group,    a    florid 
or   eight  and  twenty, 
to   the   piano.     First 
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he  played  an  argumentative 
of  Bach's,  then  he  swept  the  hear- 
ers away  on  the  measures  of  a 
waltz  of  Chopin's,  and  last  he  raised 
a  rich  tenor  voice  and  sang  song  after 
song,  ending  with  Beethoven's  "Ade- 
laide." The  three  by  the  fire  ap- 
plauded rapturously. 

"He  is  in  great  voice  to-night,"  said 
the  girl.  Though  her  features  and 
color  were  more  delicate  than  the 
singer's,  the  resemblance  between  the 
two  showed  them  to  be  brother  and 
sister. 

"He  ought  to  have  been  a  musi- 
cian," said  the  youngest  man,  a  youth 
not  long  past  twenty. 

"That  shows,  Basil,  how  little  you 
understand  Ralph.  Music  is  his  recre- 
ation ;  if  he  has  made  a  mistake,  it  is  in 
giving  up  his  inventions.  Two  of  his 
patents  are  in  use  to-day  on  every  rail- 
road in  the  country." 

The  speaker  was  a  tall,  keen  faced 
man  of  about  five  and  twenty.  In 
dress  and  in  manner  he  was  more  con- 
ventional than  any  of  the  others. 

"Ralph,  come  help  me  keep  the 
peace.  Here  are  Basil  and  Philip  on 
the  verge  of  a  discussion.  You  all 
promised  there  should  be  no  disputes 
on  the  last  night  of  this  dear  old 
year,"  said  the  girl. 

"We   said   quarrels,    Mildred ;    you 
will  not  object  to  a  mild  debate?    See, 
we  have  still  an  hour  of  the  old  year 
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left.     What  subject  is  under  discus- 
sion?" 

As  he  spoke  Ralph  left  the  piano 
and  joined  the  group  by  the  fire. 

"You." 

"Well,  what  about  me?" 

"Whether  you  made  a  mistake  in 
becoming  an  architect  instead  of  a 
musician  or  an  inventor." 

"They  think  I  have  made  a  mistake, 
do  they?  Look  about  you,  friends; 
is  this  a  good  room?" 

"It  is  the  best  room  in  the  world!'" 
cried  Basil.  "It  is  the  only  place  in 
this  accursed  city  where  the  truth  is 
spoken  or  understood." 

"P^or  pure  comfort  I  have  never 
seen  a  room  that  could  compare  with 
it,"  Philip  admitted. 

"How  happy  we  have  all  been 
here!"  sighed  Mildred.  Basil  and 
Philip  looked  first  at  her  and  then  at 
each  other. 

"You  think  this  is  my  first  attempt, 
do  you?  I  tell  you  I  nave  been  an 
architect  since  the  day  I  built  my  first 
house  of  blocks,  in  my  nursery.  I  was 
keeping  my  great  news  till  midnight 
It  will  keep  no  longer.  My  plans  for 
the  new  capitol  have  been  unani- 
mously accepted  by  the  competition 
committee ;  not  a  contrary  vote." 

There  was  a  moment  of  astonished 
silence.  The  announcement  seemed 
incredible. 

A  burst  of  enthusiasm  followed. 
Ralph  caught  his  sister  in  his  arms, 
while  Philip  and  Basil  waltzed  to- 
gether round  the  great  room,  which 
resounded  with  their  joyous  cries  and 
laughter.  The  first  intoxication  o! 
surprise  over,  the  group  formed  again 
before  the  noble  fireplace  where  the 
yule  log  burned  merrily. 

"It's  even  more  than  it  looks  at  first 
blush,"  said  Ralph.  "My  sketches 
include  plans  for  the  new  mint  and 
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law  courts.  The  whole  future  of  the 
city  is  in  my  hands.  The  capitol  is 
the  keystone ;  my  scheme  for  the  ave- 
nue and  buildings  which  approach  it 
must  be  carried  out,  or  the  whole 
thing  will  be  a  failure.  One  of  the 
committee  said  to  me  confidentially 
that  I  might  be  sure  of  being  em- 
ployed by  the  city  for  the  next  twenty 
years,  if  I  live." 

"If  you  live!"  cried  Basil.  "I  may 
die ;  Philip  may  die ;  I  cannot  imagine 
you  dead.  You  are  more  alive  than 
anything  else  in  the  world." 

"Large  phrases,  Basil.  If  I  live, 
you  shall  decorate  the  capitol,  which 
will  make  you  famous;  Philip  shall 
put  in  his  new  system  for  lighting  and 
heating,  which  will  make  his  reputa- 
tion. I  have  always  felt  that  I 
was  in  some  strange  way  responsible 
for  you  two.  The  committee's  deci- 
sion is  the  foundation  of  three  for- 
tunes instead  of  one." 

"Four  fortunes!"  corrected  Mil- 
dred. 

"My  fortune  is  yours  until  some 
other  man  takes  you  from  me,"  said 
Ralph,  stroking  her  thin  hand. 

"If  Philip's  and  Basil's  and  my  for- 
tunes are  bound  up  in  yours,  big 
brother,  you  must  take  extra  care  of 
yourself,"  murmured  Mildred. 

"Yes,"  said  Philip,  laughing;  "you 
ought  to  insure  your  life  for  our  bene- 
fit, if  you  feel  like  dying/ 

"I  never  felt  less  like  dying  in  my 
life,"  said  Ralph.  "Like  Basil,  I  can- 
not imagine  myself  dead. — What  is 
this  thing  that  I  call  my  soul?"  Ralph 
continued  after  a  long  pause.  "I  can 
hardly  grasp  the  idea  of  pure  spirit:  a 
soul  has  substance  to  me,  as  it  had  to 
those  old  preraphaelite  chaps  who 
painted  it  as  a  little  white  bubble  pass- 
ing from  the  lips  of  the  dying." 

"It  has  color  to  me,"  said  Mildred. 
"Mine  is  white  like  a  snowstorm; 
Philip's  is  gray  like  mist;  Ralph's  is 
red  like  that  flame." 

"And  mine?"  asked  Basil. 

"I  cannot  tell ;  I  do  not  see  it,"  said 
Mildred. 

"Tf  I  should  die,  if  the  little  white 


bubble  should  pass  my  lips  before  our 
great  coup  is  made,  I  promise  you  all 
that  I  will  linger  long  enough  about 
this  dear  old  earth  to  give  you  each  a 
lift  with  your  work.  We  four  have 
been  too  much  to  each  other  to  forget 
one  another,  even  in  another  life. 
What  are  three  or  four  score  years 
out  of  eternity,  after  all?"  said  Ralph. 

"What  indeed?"  echoed  Basil. 
"We  often  wonder  why  we  forget  the 
dead  so  quickly.  Is  it  not  because 
they  forget  us?  If  we  become  so  en- 
grossed in  life,  which  is  already  an  old 
story  to  us,  that  we  give  less  and  less 
time  to  remembering  them,  why 
should  we  expect  them,  among  all  the 
splendid  surprises  that  await  them,  to 
remember  us?" 

"Enough  of  this  morbid  talk,"  said 
Philip.  "See!  the  clock  is  on  the 
stroke  of  midnight.     The  song!" 

"Fill  your  glasses!"  cried  Ralph. 
"Now,  before  the  song,  an  oath,  that 
twenty  years  from  this  day  and  hour 
we  four  will  meet  in  this  room  and  tell 
each  other  the  story  of  our  lives ;  they 
will  be  past  the  meridian  then." 

"I  will  keep  the  tryst,  brother,"  said 
Mildred,  always  quickest  to  respond 
to  his  thought. 

"I  take  my  oath  to  meet  you  here, 
cost  what  it  may,"  said  Basil. 

"I  promise  to  come  if  I  am  alive," 
said  Philip. 

"Hear  me  swear, — no  power,  not 
death  itself,  shall  keep  me  from  meet- 
ing you  three  in  this  place,  twenty 
years  from  this  day  and  hour,"  said 
Ralph.  He  drained  his  glass,  and 
shivered  it  upon  the  hearthstone. 

So  the  oath  was  sworn,  the  cup  of 
kindness  drunk,  arid  the  song  sung, 
as  the  last  stroke  of  twelve  died  away. 

After  the  others  had  gone,  Ralph 
Darrow  paced  up  and  down  the  great 
living-room,  which  he  had  built,  when 
a  more  timid  man  would  have  built  a 
modest  house.  It  was  a  noble  room, 
thirty  feet  high,  with  windows  which 
showed  nothing  but  the  sky.  One 
corner  was  partitioned  off  for  Mil- 
dred's sleeping  closet;  in  another  stood 
Ralph's  drafting  table;     a  third  held 
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the  dining  table,  where,  if  the  fare  was 
humble,  the  hospitality  was  royal ;  the 
last  angle  contained  a  piano,  book- 
shelves and  a  low  divan,  where  he 
slept.  Over  the  mighty  hearthstone 
Ralph  had  painted  the  motto  of  his 
room,  "The  world  forgotten,  by  the 
world  forgot."  Here  he  had  fought 
out  his  great  battle,  here  he  and  his 
friends  had  passed  the  best  hours  of 
their  lives,  since  the  day,  five  years  be- 
fore, when  they  first  met,  by  chance,  in 
a  city  where  all  were  strangers.  His 
mind  was  busy  with  past  and  future. 
Life  stretched  behind  and  before  him 
like  a  pathway.  Memory  showed  him 
his  own  footprints  straight  and  even 
as  an  Indian  trail  leading  to  that  day's 
triumph;  hope  pointed  to  a  future  of 
increasing  success.  His  thoughts  ran 
back  and  forth  with  tremendous 
rapidity.  At  one  moment  he  reviewed 
the  building  of  his  room;  in  the  next 
he  was  finishing  his  house  on  the  same 
generous  scale, — a  suite  for  Mildred, 
a  studio  for  Basil,  a  laboratory  for 
Philip.  He  himself  would  keep  to  his 
one  room ;  the  others  should  have  all 
the  space  they  desired. 

As  the  night  grew  cooler  his  mood 
became  graver.  The  problems  yet  to 
be  solved  in  his  great  work  were  grap- 
pled with,  one  by  one.  Two  o'clock 
found  him  still  busy  making  notes. 
The  strokes  from  the  bell  of  a  neigh- 
boring steeple  warned  him  that  it  was 
growing  late,  and  he  had  an  early  en- 
gagement the  next  morning.  Sleep 
was  as  far  from  him  as  ever ;  his  body 
ached  with  weariness,  while  his  brain 
worked  with  an  almost  agonizing  ac- 
tivity. He  must  sleep,  or  the  morrow 
would  find  him  unfit  for  its  duties.  A 
thought  struck  him.  Mildred's  sleep- 
ing mixture  always  stood  beside  her 
bed ;  for  years  she  had  been  a  martyr 
to  insomnia.  "Poor  little  girl,"  he 
said,  "I  suopose  she  has  to  fight  this 
uncanny  wakefulness  every  night." 
He  listened  at  h  *  door,  and  heard  her 
slow,  regular  breathing.  Gently  turn- 
ing the  handle,  he  entered  noiselessly, 
found  the  phial  in  its  accustomed 
place,  and  paused  a  moment  to  look 


at  Mildred's  face  as  the  firelight  from 
the  outer  room  shone  upon  it. 

"What  a  marble  sleep!"  he  said  to 
himself,  and  left  the  room  as  softly  as 
he  had  entered  it.  He  had  often  seen 
Mildred  pour  out  her  dose,  one  tea- 
spoonful  in  a  wineglass  of  water.  "If 
it  takes  a  teaspoonful  to  put  that 
little  girl  to  sleep,  it  will  take  twice 
as  much  for  me,"  was  his  thought 
as  he  poured  out  the  drug,  measur- 
ing a  generous  tablespoonful.  He 
set  the  glass  on  a  table  by  the  fire, 
drew  his  armchair  nearer  the  blaze, 
lighted  a  cigar,  drank  off  the 
draught,  and  took  up  the  last  poet's 
latest  volume  of  verse.  "If  the  com- 
bined effects  of  these  three  soporifics 
do  not  put  me  to  sleep,"  he  said,  kT 
will  give  it  up,  and  go  to  work." 

The  fire  ate  out  the  heart  of  the 
great  yule  log,  which  broke  into  two 
pieces,  the  ends  falling  together  with 
a  noise  that  caused  Mildred  to  turn  in 
her  sleep.  The  flame  in  the  lamp 
burned  pale,  flickered,  and  went  out. 
The  lofty  room  was  in  darkness,  save 
for  the  glow  of  the  embers  on  the 
hearth ;  but  the  man  in  the  armchair 
did  not  move.  The  last  sparks  of  fire 
faded  into  soft  gray  ashes ;  the  cold 
dawn  looked  in  through  the  windows ; 
the  first  sunbeam  sent  its  golden  lance 
of  light  across  the  room, — and  still  he 
did  not  move. 

Soon  after  sunrise  Mildred  was 
astir.  As  she  was  dressing,  she  sang 
under  her  breath  snatches  from  the 
new  carol  she  had  learnt  for  Christ- 
mas. Her  simple  toilet  made,  she 
came  out,  duster  in  hand,  ready  for 
the  first  task  of  the  day. 

"Why,  Ralph,  are  you  up  already?" 
she  cried.  "I  believe  you  have  never 
been  in  bed  at  all!  Why  don't  you 
speak  to  me,  brother?" 

She  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder 
and  shook  him  playfully.  The  book 
he  had  been  holding  dropped  from  his 
nerveless  hand ;  the  half  smoked  cigar 
slipped  through  his  fingers.  The  drug 
had  done  its  work  too  well.  Ralph 
had  turned  the  last  page  of  his  earthly 
life. 
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Ralph  Darrow's  tragic  death  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  community. 
People  discovered  that  Darrow  had 
been  a  man  of  genius.  Designs  and 
notes  for  a  new  park  system,  a  pub- 
lic library,  an  art  museum  and  a 
school  of  design  were  found  among 
his  papers.  It  was  resolved  to  carry 
out  his  plans  for  improving  the 
city.  An  avenue  was  named  for  him; 
it  was  proposed  to  raise  a  monument 
to  his  memory.  This  Mildred  opposed. 
"His  work  is  his  best  monument," 
she  said.  Those  who  had  known  him 
agreed  with  her.  His  fame  increased 
as  one  by  one  his  noble  buildings 
rose  from  the  ground  and  it  was 
seen  how  well  he  had  discerned  the 
needs  of  the  growing  city. 

The  only  plans  not  carried  out  were 
those  for  his  own  house.  The  great 
room  remained  as  he  left  it.  In  time 
Mildred  built  a  modest  addition,  and 
here  she  lived  by  herself.  The  years 
brought  her  a  rich  harvest  of  good 
works.  She  was  the  friend  of  all 
young  artists  and  musicians.  It 
was  gradually  recognized  that  she 
was  a  power  for  good  in  the  com- 
munity. Her  soft  voice  and  gracious 
manner  covered  a  dauntless  courage 
and  an  iron  will ;  her  work  was  so 
quietly  done  that  others  oftenest  re- 
ceived the  credit  for  it.  Her  efforts 
were  all  for  education.  "When  I  am 
old.,  I  will  visit  the  hospitals  and  the 
home  for  aged  men,"  she  said ;  "my 
youth  belongs  to  youth." 

Her  beauty  softened  and  mellowed 
with  the  passing  years ;  her  friends 
thought  her  lovelier  in  middle  age 
than  she  had  been  in  youth.  A  rumor 
that  she  was  about  to  marry  aroused  a 
general  apprehension  ;  it  was  felt  that, 
like  one  of  the  Roman  vestals,  she  was 
vowed  to  the  service  of  the  city. 

The  day  of  Ralph  Darrow's  tryst 
found  his  sister  living  where  he  had 
left  her.  During  the  morning  and  the 
afternoon  her  friends  came  and  went, 
for  she  kept  open  house  during  the 
holidays.  That  New  Year's  eve  she 
dined  alone.  After  dinner  she  gave  a 
strange  order  to  her  servant: 


"I  am  not  at  home  to  any  of  my 
friends  to-night.  I  am  expecting  two 
strangers,  who  may  be  late.  Admit 
them  without  question.  When  the 
clock  has  struck  twelve,  if  no  one  has 
come,  you  may  lock  the  door." 

She  had  gone  about  all  day  with 
heightened  color.  The  evening  found 
her  almost  as  pale  as  the  white  dress 
she  wore ;  though  it  was  of  an  an- 
tiquated model  and  had  been  folded 
away  in  lavender  for  a  score  of  years, 
it  fitted  her  slender  shape  as  well  as  on 
the  day  when  she  first  put  it  on.  At 
nine  o'clock  the  yule  log  was  lighted, 
and  Mildred  sat  down  before  the  fire 
to  wait.  For  whom?  She  did  not 
know. 

A  sketch  of  Ralph  by  Basil  hung 
over  the  mantel.  Her  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  spirited  face;  her 
thoughts  went  back  to  the  last  even- 
ing of  her  brother's  life,  twenty  years 
before.  The  hour  she  had  so  eagerly 
anticipated  came  unheeded;  she  was 
living  in  an  hour  long  passed.  Ten 
o'clock  struck ;  she  did  not  heed  the 
strokes.  She  did  not  hear  a  step  on 
the  stair;  she  was  unaware  of  the 
presence  of  a  man  who  entered  the 
room  until  his  voice  aroused  her. 

"Mildred,  have  you  no  word  of  wel- 
come for  me?" 

"Philip!" 

They  looked  long  and  silently  at 
each  other,  as  if  eager  to  find  the  face 
each  remembered. 

"You  are  faithful  to  Ralph's  tryst," 
said  Mildred,  her  gentle  eyes  filling 
with  tears. 

"You  never  doubted  me?" 

"No.  I  knew  you  would  come  if 
you  were  alive." 

"You  did  not  even  know  whether 
I  was  alive  or  dead!" 

"I  have  heard  nothing  of  you  in  all 
these  years." 

"Nor  I  of  you,  Mildred.  They  must" 
have  been  good  years  to  you.  How 
young  you  are,  not  a  gray  hair! 
Look  at  me.  Should  you  have  known 
me?" 

"I  might  have  passed  you  in  the 
street  and  not  recognized  your  face. 
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Your  voice  is  the  same ;  I  should  have 
known  that  anywhere." 

'Tell  me — there  is  so  much  to  tell 
— where  shall  we  begin?" 

"Let  us  wait  and  see  if  Basil  comes 
before  we  begin." 

"Where  is  Basil?  Not  finding  him 
with  you,  I  feared — I  hardly  dared 
speak  of  him." 

"I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of 
Basil  since  the  day  you  both  left  me." 

"Mildred,  what  are  you  saying?  I 
went  away  because  I  was  not  strong- 
enough  to  bear  seeing  you  and  Basil 
happy  together.  I  knew  you  loved 
each  other." 

"I  think  you  were  mistaken,"  said 
Mildred,  softly. 

Philip,  seated  in  Ralph's  armchair, 
hid  his  face  in  his  hands  and  groaired. 

The  clock  struck  eleven.  A  car- 
riage stopped  before  the  door;  and  a 
moment  later  Basil  entered  the  room. 
The  others  were  startled  to  find 
his  eager  face  and  his  light  figure 
so  much  as  they  remembered  them, 
save  for  a  deepening  of  the  lines 
across  the  brow  and  about  the  mouth 
and  a  broadening  of  the  chest. 

"So  you  are  both  alive,  thank  God!" 
he  said,  taking  a  hand  of  each. 
"Philip,  you  will  allow  me  to  kiss  my 
old  friend's  hand,  after  so  many  years 
of  absence?" 

Mildred  drew  back.  "Basil,  it  is 
not  as  you  think,"  she  said. 

He  looked  wonderingly  from  one 
to  the  other.  "Do  you  mean  that  you 
are  not  man  and  wife?"  he  asked. 

"I  am  no  man's  wife,  dear  friend ;  I 
am  the  old  Mildred  you  remember. 
Come,  draw  closer  to  the  fire.  You 
are  shivering  with  cold." 

Basil  and  Philip  stared  blankly  at 
each  other.  Mildred  moved  restlessly 
to  the  piano,  and  plaved  a  short 
prelude  that  had  been  a  favorite  with 
Ralph.  When  she  rejoined  the  two 
men  bythefire,  each  saw,  with  a  jealous 
pang,  that  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"You  remember,  Basil,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  of  Ralph's  tryst 
we  all  agreed  to  tell  the  stories  of  our 
lives?  We  have  waited  for  you.  Mine 


is  a  tale  that  is  quickly  told ;  will  you 
hear  it  first?"  said  Mildred. 

"Surely,"  said  Philip.  He  passed 
his  hand  across  his  forehead,  as  if  to 
wipe  out  the  lines  time  had  drawn 
there.  Basil  said  nothing ;  his  consum- 
ing eyes  were  fixed  on  Mildred's  face. 

"When  you  were  all  gone,  Ralph, 
Philip  and  Basil,  and  I  was  left  alone, 
there  was  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  to 
carry  out  the  work  you  had  begun. 
You  remember  Ralph's  idea  for  a 
public  library,  Philip's  scheme  for  a 
school  of  design,  Basil's  longing  for  a 
museum  of  fine  arts?" 

"I  remember,"  said  Basil.  Philip 
was  silent. 

"Those  dreams  of  ours  are  now 
realities,  and  I  have  helped  a  little  to 
make  them  so.  The  first  seven  years 
I  worked  for  Ralph's  library;  my 
next  seven  years  are  built  into  the 
foundations  of  Basil's  museum ; 
Philip's  school  of  design,  last  but  not 
least  of  the  three,  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  a  year  past." 

"You  have  done  great  things,  Mil- 
dred. My  life  shows  poor  beside 
yours,"  said  Philip. 

As  he  spoke,  he  sighed.  Basil's 
eyes  had  lost  their  fierce  hunger ;  they 
were  full  of  tender  comprehension 
now.  "Who  could  have  believed  the 
little  sister  would  do  such  large 
things?"  he  said. 

"I  have  done  no  more  than  the 
gardener  who  tends  the  seeds  his  pred- 
ecessor has  planted.  The  time  was 
ripe  for  these  things.  I  was  often  dis- 
couraged and  tempted  to  turn  aside, 
but  something  stronger  than  myself 
compelled  me  to  go  on.  Whenever  a 
cause  seemed  lost,  some  champion 
rose  up,  as  if  divinely  sent,  to  turn 
defeat  to  victory." 

"Ralph  himself  could  hardly  have 
done  more,"  said  Philip. 

"As  I  drove  through  the  city,  I 
thought  I  passed  Ralph's  buildings, 
which  we  three  saw  planned,  in  this 
very  room ;  but  they  looked  so  misty 
in  the  moonlight  that  I  fancied  my 
imagination  had  played  me  a  trick," 
said  Basil. 
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"The  old  Basil!"  cried  Philip. 
"Never  quite  sure  what  is  fact  and 
what  is  fancy.  Tell  us  your  story 
next.  What  have  the  years  brought 
to  you?" 

"I  am  the  least  of  all,"  said  Basil ; 
"let  me  speak  last." 

Philip  threw  a  handful  of  pine  cones 
upon  the  fire.  The  blaze  sprang  up 
and  showed  his  earnest,  alert  face,  his 
thick  iron  gray  hair.  "According  to 
the  world's  standard,  mine  has  been  a 
successful  life,"  he  began.  "I  went  to 
London  with  Ralph's  legacy,  his  halt 
completed  invention.  He  and  I  had 
often  talked  it  over  together;,  I  be- 
lieve I  am  the  only  man  in  the  world 
who  could  have  finished  it.  It  was  up- 
hill work  at  first.  I  held  in  my  hand 
one  of  the  greatest  inventions  of  our 
civilization.  I  lived  in  an  attic,  and 
cooked  my  bit  of  meat  over  a  shovel- 
ful of  coals  when  I  could  afford  it ; 
when  there  was  no  fire,  I  lived  on 
bread  and  soup  from  a  diet  kitchen. 
I  was  rated  as  one  of  the  deserving 
poor  of  London.  For  two  mortal 
years  I  worked  over  that  model.  It 
was  a  great  time,  the  best  in  my  life, 
now  that  I  look  back  on  it.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  night  the  last  obsta- 
cle was  overcome.  It  was  New  Year's 
eve,  the  second  after  Ralph's  death. 
I  had  eaten  a  fine  charity  dinner  and 
had  fallen  asleep  over  my  work.  The 
solution  came  to  me  in  a  dream.  I 
sprang  up  and  ran  out  into  the  street 
crying,  'Eureka,  Eureka!'  My 
whole  capital  was  thirty  shillings  and 
some  odd  pence.  I  spent  half  of  it  in 
treating  the  other  lodgers  on  my 
floor.  By  noon  the  next  day  the 
model  was  complete  and  in  working 
order;  a  week  later  I  had  found  my 
capitalist.  The  next  three  years  were 
spent  in  educating  the  public  up  to 
the  new  idea.  Suddenly  that  slow  old 
British  public  woke  up  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  neglecting  one  of  the 
great  inventions  of  the  age.  From 
that  moment  success  was  assured. 
A  company  was  formed,  of  which 
I  am  now  president,  and  to-day, 
as     you      both      must     know,      poor 


Ralph's    invention    is    used    in    every 
town  in  the  civilized  world." 

"I  am  glad  you  gave  it  his  name, 
Philip.  I  have  been  on  the  point  of 
writing  to  thank  you  for  that  a  hun- 
dred times,  but  I  did  not  know  in 
what  part  of  the  world  you  lived," 
said  Mildred. 

"During  my  greatest  poverty," 
continued  Philip,  "I  discovered  that 
while  I  was  out  of  my  room  some  one 
was  in  the  habit  of  surreptitiously 
adding  a  few  coals  to  my  low  stock,  a 
pinch  of  tea  to  my  empty  canister.  I 
set  a  watch  and  caught  my  benefac- 
tress in  the  act.  She  was  a  little 
seamstress,  who  lived  below  me.  I 
had  often  seen  her  on  the  stairs,  and 
perhaps  stared  at  her  more  than  was 
seemly,  because  she  made  me  think  of 
you,  Mildred.  The  day  I  received  my 
first  twenty  pounds  I  married  her. 
She  has  been  a  good  wife  to  me.  We 
have  four  sons  and  one  daughter,  who 
looks  like  her  mother,  and  not  unlike 
you.    I  have  given  her  your  name." 

There  was  a  long  pause  before  Basil 
spoke.  "If  you  have  known  nothing 
of  me,  Mildred,  you  know  something 
of  my  work."  He  pointed  to  a  paint- 
ing on  the  wall. 

"A  friend  bought  that  picture  in 
Paris  some  years  ago.  Last  summer 
he  died  and  left  it  to  me,"  said  Mil- 
dred. 

"He  bought  it  because  the  woman 
is  like  you,"  said  Basil. 
"So  he  said." 

"Year  by  year  I  have  painted  your 
dear  face  as  I  have  seen  it  in  my 
dreams.  Look  at  the  picture,  Philip  ; 
is  it  not  like  Mildred?" 

He  held  a  lamp  before  the  painting 
of  a  mother  and  child.  The  pictured 
face,  glowing  with  the  light  of 
motherhood,  had  something  that  the 
living  face  lacked. 

"It  looks  as  Mildred  might  have 
looked ;  but  it  is  not  Mildred,"  said 
Philip. 

Mildred  sighed  and  folded  her 
empty  arms  over  her  breast.  Some- 
thing in  the  unconscious  gesture 
moved  both  men.     Basil  set  the  lamp 
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down  so  that  its  rays  no  longer  fell  on 
his  Madonna.  Philip  echoed  Mil- 
dred's sigh.     Basil  continued: 

"That  face,  your  face,  is  familiar  in 
every  capital  in  Europe.  My  life  has 
been  the  most  uneventful  one  you  can 
imagine.  I  have  never  travelled  nor 
seen  the  world,  but  my  pictures  have 
gone  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe.  Italy  received  me  with  her  per- 
fect hospitality,  and  I  have  stayed  on, 
a  not  ungrateful  guest,  hardly  notic- 
ing the  passage  of  the  years,  until  a 
few  months  ago  I  realized  that  the 
time  of  Ralph's  tryst  was  almost 
come.  Do  you  remember,  Philip,  his 
saying  that  even  if  he  died  he  would 
give  us  each  a  lift  with  our  work?" 

"It  comes  back  to  me,  now  that 
you  speak  of  it,"  said  Philip.  "Dear 
Ralph, — I  believe  he  would  have 
done  so  if  he  could." 

"I  believe  he  has,"  said  Basil. 

Mildred's  hand  stole  out  from  its 
white  drapery  and  touched  his  brown 
nervous  ringers  for  an  instant.  "I 
know  he  has,"  she  whispered. 

"I  do  not  understand;  please  ex- 
plain what  you  mean,"  said  Philip. 
He  spoke  a  little  harshly. 

"Don't  you  remember  that  I  always 
felt  Ralph's  presence,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  come  near-  where 
I  was  without  my  knowing  it,  even  if 
I  neither  saw  nor  heard  him?"  asked 
Basil. 

"I  remember,"  said  Mildred,  "and 
how  Philip  used  to  try  and  cheat  you 
by  mimicking  Ralph's  footsteps." 

"In  moments  of  doubt  and  diffi- 
culty I  have  more  than  once  been 
aware  of  Ralph's  presence  beside  me. 
This  sensation  is  followed  by  a  sud- 
den illumination  of  that  which  was 
obscure,  as  if  a  message  had  been 
conveyed,  by  a  finer  medium  than 
words,  from  his  intelligence  to 
mine." 

"A  dangerous  illusion,  Basil,  and 
one  that  is  easily  explained.  Ralph 
was,  as  we  all  now  recognize,  a  man 
of  consummate  genius ;  he  was  by  far 
the  most  remarkable  man  that  either 
vou   or   T   have   ever  known,   or   are 


likely  to  know.  We  were  all  influ- 
enced by  him,  you  more,  perhaps, 
than  either  of  us.  His  tragic  death 
strengthened  the  impression  he  made 
when  alive.  You  have  dwelt  on  what 
he  said,  half  in  jest,  the  last  evening 
of  his  life,  and  the  idea  has  hypnotized 
you.  You  have,  like  many  another 
victim  of  an  hallucination,  only  your- 
self to  thank." 

Philip  spoke  with  some  heat. 
Mildred  lifted  a  deprecating  hand  as 
she  said:  "Your  dog  hears  and  sees 
things  which  your  senses  are  not  fine 
enough  to  detect.  You  admit  this? 
If  a  dog  has  powers  which  you  have 
not,  why  should  it  seem  so  strange  to 
you  that  another  man  should  possess 
a  faculty  which  you  lack?" 

"Science  forbids!"  cried  Basil, 
ironically, — "science,  which  is  for- 
ever eating  its  own  words,  and  accept- 
ing to-day  as  fact  what  it  rejected 
yesterday  as  fallacy." 

Philip   was    about   to    reply   when 
Mildred  touched  his  arm  gently.  "We. 
must  agree  to  disagree.     Let  me  be 
the  peacemaker,  as  in  the  old  time. 
See,  it  is  nearlv  twelve  o'clock." 

Philip  pressed  her  hand  and  kept  it 
in  his  own,  holding  out  his  other  hand 
to  Basil.  The  yule  log  blazed  merrily 
on  the  hearth,  its  flickering  light  fall- 
ing now  upon  Ralph's  portrait,  now 
upon  Basil's  Madonna.  As  they  sat 
silent  a  strange  peace  filled  the  hearts 
of  the  three  friends.  Flesh  and  sense 
sank  out  of  sight.  The  woman,  the 
man  who  had  forgotten  her,  and  the 
man  who  had  remembered  her  were 
as  those  who  dwell  where  there  is 
neither  marriage  nor  giving  in  mar- 
riage. The  master  spirit  of  Ralph 
Darrow,  whether  a  living  presence  or 
a  living  memory,  still  dominated 
theirs. 

The  hour  passed,  their  souls  were 
again  clothed  with  flesh.  They  parted 
with  few  words.  Basil  lingered  a 
moment,  and  Philip,  as  he  left  the 
room,  heard  him  say: 

"Mildred,  let  this  be  our  last  leave- 
taking!  Forgive  my  blindness;  for- 
get these  lonely  years!" 


A  FORGOTTEN  DANGER  TO  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

COLONIES. 

By  Frank  Strong. 


HIS  danger  consisted 
in  the  removals  and 
attempted  removals 
of  New  England 
people  to  other 
countries,  between 
1635  and  1660.  The 
gravity  of  the  danger  to  new  com- 
munities not  yet  thoroughly  rooted 
lay  in  the  fact  that  these  were 
organized  movements  in  the  main, 
whose  results  would  be  a  more  or  less 
general  depopulating  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  subject  naturally  falls  un- 
der three  heads:  The  early  removals 
'of  New  England  people  to  the  West 
Indies ;  the  attempts  by  Cromwell  to 
transport  New  England  people  to 
Ireland ;  and  the  attempts  by  Crom- 
well to  transport  New  England  peo- 
ple to  Jamaica. 

The  causes  of  the  early  removals 
were  both  economic  and  religious, 
although  the  first  was  by  far  the  more 
important.  The  religious  element  in 
the  widely  prevalent  discontent  did 
not  in  general  lead  to  removals  out  of 
New  England,  but  to  changes  of  lo- 
cation in  New  England.  The  emi- 
gration to  the  Connecticut  Valley 
from  the  towns  about  Boston,  which 
was  the  earliest  phase  of  the  whole 
movement,  illustrates  in  part  this 
truth  The  economic  conditions 
leading  to  removals  were  poor  soil, 
harsh  climate,  lack  of  capital,  and  the 
falling  off  of  immigration.  The  most 
important  proximate  influence,  how- 
ever, was  the  falling  off  of  immigra- 
tion, which  made  such  products  as 
the  settlers  had  to  dispose  of  nearly 
worthless.  From  T620  to  T640  the 
influx  of  settler^   into   New  England 


was  large  and  constant.  This  kept 
prices  high  and  conduced  to  the  gen- 
eral prosperity.  When  the  contest 
between  Charles  I  and  Parliament 
took  on  definite  form,  the  immigra- 
tion to  New  England  at  once  fell  off, 
prices  declined,  and  ruin  stared  the 
colonies  in  the  face.  This  continued 
for  about  twenty  years,  and  during 
this  time  all  the  most  serious  at- 
tempts were  made  to  depopulate  New 
England.  The  threatened  exodus 
was  alarming  enough  to  induce  the 
leaders  there  to  attempt  to  suppress 
it ;  and  the  whole  disturbance  was 
much  more  profound  than  is  gener- 
ally supposed.  The  Massachusetts 
leaders  especially  were  very  jealous 
of  any  attempts  to  show  destitution 
in  New  England,  or  that  the  soil  was 
poor  and  conditions  were  hard.  A 
curious  example  of  this  is  found  in 
the  case  of  Pratt's  Apology,  written 
in  1635.  Pratt  was  a  physician  of 
Newtown,  or  Cambridge,  and  wrote 
a  letter  to  England  saying  that  there 
was  nothing  in  Massachusetts  but 
rocks  and  sands  and  salt  marshes. 
The  Court  of  Assistants  heard  of  the 
letter  and  forced  Pratt  to  make  a 
written  apology  to  the  Court. 

But  a  much  more  important  man 
than  Pratt  had  engaged  in  the  at- 
tempt to  withdraw  people  from  New 
England.  Lord  Say  and  Sele  was 
making  great  efforts  to  get  settlers 
to  Old  Providence  Island  off  the 
Mosquito  Coast,  which  had  been 
granted  to  Pym,  St.  John,  Lord  Say 
and  others.  There  was  some  very 
spirited  correspondence  between 
John  Winthrop,  then  governor  of 
Massachusetts,   and   his   lordship,   on 
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the  subject  of  the  attempt  to  break  up 
the  Massachusetts  colony.  In  reply 
to  a  sharp  letter  by  Winthrop,  Lord 
Say  made  a  caustic  rejoinder,  in 
which  he  shows  that  he  considered 
New  England  merely  a  temporary 
refuge  for  the  Puritans.  This  idea  was 
more  or  less  common  in  England, — 
for  it  was  also  held  by  Cromwell. 

Lord  Say's  efforts  led  to  consid- 
erable disturbance  in  New  England. 
Winthrop  is  the  authority  for  the 
fact  that,  about  1639,  many  began  to 
inquire  about  southern  points,  and 
went  so  far  as  to  sell  their  estates  in 
order  to  transport  themselves  to 
Providence.  Both  Endicott  and 
Winthrop  were  very  much  disturbed 
by  the  threatened  movement  led  by* 
John  Humphrey,  whom  Winthror) 
calls  a  man  of  special  parts.  About 
1639  the  material  condition  of  Mas- 
sachusetts was  so  bad  that  Winthrop 
and  others  advocated  sending  an 
agent  to  England  to  raise  funds,  and 
they  submitted  their  plan  to  Endicott 
at  Salem.  Endicott  strongly  op- 
posed it,  especially  in  view  of  the 
present  movement  toward  the  West 
Indies,  because  it  would  confirm 
Lord  Say  and  others  in  their  judg- 
ment that  New  England  could  not 
subsist  of  itself,  and  because  even  the 
persons  thought  of  as  agents  by  Win- 
throp had  become  infected  with  the 
desire  to  remove  to  the  West  Indies. 
Hubbard  says  that  this  movement 
existed  as  late  as  1645-50,  that  many 
began  to  inquire  about  Virginia,  the 
Caribbee  Islands,  and  especially  Provi- 
dence, which  was  much  sought  after. 
In  the  mean  time  a  church  was 
founded  at  Providence,  which  begged 
for  assistance  from  New  England, 
and  many  were  drawn  there  by  this 
plea.  Something  of  a  colony  went  to 
Barbadoes  about  1646  or  1647. 
Lucy  Downing,  sister  of  Winthrop, 
writing  to  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  in 
1648,  discloses  the  fact  that  her  two 
sons  had  already  been  to  Barbadoes 
and  intended  to  return.  The  general 
spirit  of  unrest  seems  to  have  affected 
John  Winthrop.    Jr.,  as  well.     When 


George  Downing  went  abroad  as  re- 
ligious instructor  for  seamen,  there 
was  some  sort  of  arrangement  be- 
tween the  two  that  Downing  should 
look  carefully  into  the  different  West 
India  Islands  as  places  to  settle. 
From  the  correspondence  it  appears 
that  Winthrop  fully  intended  to  re- 
move thither.  The  rush  to  the  In- 
dies did  not  last  long,  though  it  af- 
fected Old  as  well  as  New  England. 
That  the  matter  was  not  more  serious 
is  due  to  the  firm  stand  taken  by 
Winthrop  and  other  leaders  in  Mas- 
sachusetts against  Lord  Say  and 
Sele  and  all  who  attempted  to  mis- 
represent the  condition  of  affairs  in 
New  England.  Another  thing  that 
diverted  the  flow  from  the  West  In- 
dies, although  it  did  not  help  New 
England,  was  the  fact  that  the  mo- 
mentous struggle  in  England  was  ab- 
sorbing attention  and  those  who  re- 
moved went  back  to  the  mother 
country.  This  number  must  have 
been  considerable,  for  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Court  in  its  petition  to 
Parliament  after  the  Navigation  Act 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Massa- 
chusetts had  sent  over  men  to  fight 
for  Parliament  besides  those  who 
went  voluntarily.  Some  of  these 
Winthrop  says  (1643)  were  men  of 
chief  rank. 

But  the  execution  of  the  king 
brought  a  breathing  spell  and  opened 
the  way  for  the  plans  and  ambitions 
of  Cromwell.  Cromwell  was  in  a 
general  way  friendly  to  New  Eng- 
land. Yet,  so  far  as  the  continuity  of 
the  state  already  established  there  was 
concerned,  New  England  had  much 
to  fear  from  him.  His  interest  in 
New  England  was  in  a  great  measure 
conditioned  by  his  policies  for  Eng- 
land, and  New  England  was  suspi- 
cious of  the  Protector  and  careful  to 
hold  itself  independent ;  so  that  while 
he  was  proclaimed  by  Stone  in  Mary- 
land, he  never  was  proclaimed  in  New 
England.  Cromwell's  attitude  toward 
colonies  in  general  did  not  depart 
from  the  traditional  colonial  policy  of 
the  time;  and  no  act  of  his  official  life 
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indicates  that  his  colonial  policy,  if  he 
had  lived  to  carry  one  out,  would  have 
been  enlightened  or  liberal. 

From  the  time  he  was  sent  to  con- 
quer Ireland,  Cromwell  never  relin- 
quished the  idea  of  transplanting-  New 
England  people  to  the  Old  World,  or 
to  some  other  place  in  the  New, 
where  they  would  minister  to  his 
ends.  If  he  had  succeeded,  the  state 
then  well  started  would  have  been 
either  annihilated  and  the  develop- 
ment of  this  part  of  North  America 
greatly  delayed,  or  the  whole  char- 
acter of  the  government,  the  whole 
moral,  intellectual  and  religious  as- 
pect of  New  England,  would  have 
been  changed.  Cromwell  early  had  a 
plan  of  his  own  for  the  settlement  of 
the  Irish  question.  It  included,  first, 
the  depopulating  of  Ireland  bv  trans- 
porting men,  women  and  children  to 
the  Continent,  New  England,  Vir- 
ginia and  the  West  Indies ;  second, 
the  refilling  of  the  island  with  a 
thrifty,  industrious  and  stable  popula- 
tion, which  should  at  the  same  time 
revive  trade  and  industry  and  be  satis- 
factory in  a  religious  way  to  the 
Puritanism  of  the  time.  The  reason 
why  Cromwell  turned  to  New  Eng- 
land people  is  plain.  They  were 
Puritans  of  approved  metal ;  they  had 
been  schooled  in  adversity,  and  had 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  over- 
come great  difficulties  in  the  settle- 
ment and  development  of  a  country. 
Late  in  1649  or  early  in  1650  he  be- 
gan systematic  efforts  to  get  New 
England  people  into  Ireland.  He 
wrote  to  New  England  for  settlers 
and  especially  for  missionaries.  To 
whom  he  addressed  himself  can  onlv 
be  conjectured.  There  is  no  trace  of 
correspondence  at  this  time  between 
Cromwell  and  any  one  of  Massachu- 
setts except  John  Cotton,  to  whom 
Cromwell  wrote  early  in  October,  in 
answer  to  a  letter  of  July,  165 1.  Sam- 
uel Desborough,  however,  who  was 
close  to  Cromwell,  kept  in  communi- 
cation with  Cotton.  But  Cromwell 
and   Cotton  were  brought  into  com- 


munication by  William  Hooke  of  New 
Haven,  with  whom  Cromwell  was  fre- 
quently corresponding  just  at  this 
time.  Hooke  in  turn  was  intimately 
known  to  Desborough ;  and  New 
Haven  was  the  colony  with  which 
Cromwell  was  most  closely  con- 
nected. Probably,  therefore,  the  mat- 
ter was  managed  by  Hooke  and  Des- 
borough through  Cotton  of  Boston 
and  William  Cobbet  of  Lynn.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  six  men  of  Massa- 
chusetts, four  of  them  ministers,  made 
answer  to  Cromwell,  December  31, 
1650  They  were  Peter  Bulkeley  of 
Concord,  Thomas  Cobbet  and  Samuel 
Whiting  of  Lynn,  John  Knowles  of 
Watertown,  Daniel  Dennison  of  Bos- 
ton, and  John  Tuttle  of  Ipswich. 
Their  answer  shows  that  Cromwell 
had  made  very  definite  offers,  and  to 
others  besides  the  six  here  repre- 
sented. It  shows  further  that  Crom- 
well contemplated  a  more  or  less 
organized  movement,  of  which  he  ex- 
pected these  prominent  men  to  be 
the  leaders. 

The  conditions  which  these  men 
attached  to  their  answer,  for  Crom- 
well's consideration,  are  especially 
significant.  They  show  that  they  con- 
templated as  possible  a  general  move- 
ment, with  themselves  at  the  head  : 
they  show  formulated  plans,  a  pretty 
thorough  canvass  of  the  conditions  to 
be  met  and  the  class  of  people  to  be 
affected.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  men 
of  their  prominence  did  not  write  a 
letter  of  this  kind  without  discussion 
among  themselves  and  others,  with- 
out unanimity  of  feeling  and  design 
and  a  full  understanding  of  what  thev 
were  undertaking.  It  seems  certain 
that  the  combined  efforts  of  this  com- 
pany of  men  to  organize  an  emigra- 
tion to  Ireland  covered  nearly  a  year. 
Why  did  they  then  suddenly  cease 
their  efforts,  and  why  did  the  move- 
ment come  to  an  abrupt  termination? 
The  main  reason  lies  in  the  deter- 
mined opposition  to  all  such  move- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of 
Massachusetts.       The     anxietv     and 
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alarm  produced  by  this  organized 
effort  were  great  enough  to  bring  the 
Massachusetts  General  Court  to  an 
unwontedly  bold  and  open  stand 
against  Cromwell.  Near  the  close  of 
October,  1651  (October  21), the  Court 
addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  General 
Cromwell  to  the  end  that  no  private 
information  might  occasion  him  to 
prejudice  the  colony  by  inviting  over 
many  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  trans- 
ported to  Ireland.  The  reasons  given 
for  this  request  do  not  concern  us  es- 
pecially, except  the  last,  which  dis- 
closes the  fact  that  "the  great  noise 
and  general  report  of  so  many  invited 
and  intending  to  transport  themselves 
to  Ireland"  had  already  occasioned 
discouragement  to  the  colony.  The 
letter  shows  considerable  intensity  of 
feeling,  as  if  the  necessity  of  warding 
off  an  impending  calamity  was  very 
great.  It  seems  fair  to  conclude  that 
the  disturbance  over  Ireland  was  very 
considerable,  and  that  the  plans  of 
Cromwell  through  these  ministers  and 
others  brought  out  the  letter  of  the 
Court  in  reply. 

The  letter  of  the  Genera]  Court 
seems  to  have  had  the  desired  effect, 
and  there  are  no  further  traces  of 
attempts  by  Cromwell  on  Massachu- 
setts. But  although  any  general 
movement  had  been  summarily 
checked,  there  were  individual  re- 
movals, probably  comparatively  nu- 
merous. Two  of  the  six  who  an- 
swered Cromwell's  letter  left  New 
England ;  one  of  them,  John  Tuttle, 
settled  in  Carrickfergus ;  the  other, 
John  Knowles,  went  to  England  and 
probably  to  Ireland. 

Cromwell  now  turned  his  attention 
towards  New  Haven,  where  the  gen- 
eral despondency  seemed  to  offer  a 
good  opportunity.  These  efforts  did 
not  cease  until  October,  1654.  Wil- 
liam Hooke,  Samuel  Desborough  and 
William  Leete  were  Cromwell's 
agents  in  the  matter.  Very  probably 
the  movement  began  while  Des- 
borough was  still  a  resident  of  Guil- 
ford in  1650.  After  Desborough  left 
for    England,    he    induced    Leete    to 


write  to  Cromwell,  some  time  before 
March,  1653-54,  in  behalf  of  New 
England,  entreating  him  to  relieve 
their  afflicted  and  straitened  con- 
dition. Cromwell  made  a  favorable 
answer,  which  was  enforced  by  a  let- 
ter from  Desborough,  March  5,  1654. 
Leete  took  the  matter  up  and  spread 
the  Protector's  offer  through  the 
colony.  Some  more  or  less  definite 
arrangements  were  made  for  removal, 
and  the  city  of  Galway  was  chosen  as 
a  place  for  settlement.  The  form 
which  this  arrangement  took  and  why 
no  general  migration  resulted  cannot 
be  ascertained  because  of  the  loss  of 
the  New  Haven  Records,  1649-53. 

Most  of  the  removals  and  attempts 
at  removal  referred  to  took  place  be- 
fore Parliament  entered  upon  system- 
atic attempts  to  settle  the  Irish  ques- 
tion by  filling  the  middle  and  east  of 
Ireland  through  Protestant  immigra- 
tion from  Bohemia,  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, Germany  and  New  England. 
After  the  Act  of  September,  1653,  the 
commissioners  for  Ireland  tried  to 
make  use  of  Thomas  Harrison  to  re- 
organize the  New  England  move-' 
ment.  They  expected  large  results, 
because  Harrison  had  lived  in  Vir- 
ginia and  New  England. and  was  now 
in  Ireland.  Although  he  accom- 
plished nothing,  some  new  movement 
was  on  foot  by  1655  ;  f°r  proposals 
were  received  in  that  year  for  the 
planting  of  Sligo  and  thereabouts  by 
New  England  families.  Lands  on^the 
"mile  line"  and  Oyster  and  Coney 
islands  were  leased  for  one  year  from 
April  10,  1655,  for  such  families  as 
should  come  from  New  England.  In 
1656  several  families  went  from  New 
England  to  Limerick,  while  in 
May  and  July  still  others  settled 
as  tenants  on  land  belonging  to 
the  state  near  Garristown,  county 
of  Dublin.  The  places  in  Ire- 
land that  New  England  people  settled 
or  negotiated  for  were  Sligo,  lands  on 
the  "mile  line,"  Oyster  and  Coney 
islands  in  Sligo  Bay,  Limerick,  Gar- 
ristown, Galwav,  Carrickfergus  and 
Dublin. 
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But  the  most  determined  and  sys- 
tematic effort  to  deport  New  England 
people  was  made  by  Cromwell  in  con- 
nection with  his  West  Indian  expe- 
dition of  1654  and  1655.  After  the 
capture  of  Jamaica,  the  Protector  was 
confronted  with  the  problem  as  to 
what  to  do  with  the  island.  He  at- 
tempted to  colonize  it,  first,  by  trans- 
porting criminals,  political  offenders, 
paupers  and  abandoned  women  from 
England ;  second,  by  a  more  or  less 
general  removal  of  New  England 
people  to  Jamaica.  He  did  not  trust 
to  letters  this  time,  but  sent  a  special 
messenger.  He  could  not  have 
chosen  more  wisely.  Daniel  Gookin, 
whom  Cromwell  sent  on  this  mission, 
was  no  stranger  to  America.  In  1621, 
when  a  boy  of  only  nine  years,  he 
went  to  Virginia.  In  1644  he  re- 
moved to  Boston  and  then  to  Cam- 
bridge, from  which  place  he  was  rep- 
resentative in  the  General  Court.  It 
was  while  on  a  visit  to  England  that 
he  was  chosen  for  this  mission.  Many 
circumstances  favored  Cromwell. 
The  colonies  in  general  were  in  a  very 
depressed  condition,  the  winter  of 
1654-55  had  been  a  very  severe  one. 
and  an  epidemic  sickness  had  pre- 
vailed in  the  succeeding  summer, 
which  had  been  unusually  fatal.  In 
addition,  great  interest  was  taken  by 
New  England  in  this  expedition  and 
in  the  West  Indies  in  general.  Crom- 
well by  this  time  had  given  up  his 
plans  about  Ireland  and  had  hinted  to 
Leete,  Higginson  and  Roger  Wil- 
liams his  plans  as  to  Jamaica.  There- 
fore the  knowledge  of  the  matter  was 
generally  abroad  when  Gookin  ar- 
rived at  Boston,  December  30,  1655. 
By  the  terms  of  his  commission,  he 
was  to  acquaint  the  New  England 
governors  with  the  fact  of  the  capture 
of  Jamaica  and  was  to  describe  the 
situation  of  the  island  and  the  value 
of  its  resources.  The  religious  in- 
ducement, however,  was  the  most 
prominent  inducement  held  out.  One 
chief  end  which  Cromwell  had  in  view 
was  to  settle  the  island  with  people 
"who    knew   and    feared    the    Lord"; 


another  was  that  New  England  peo- 
ple, who,  he  said,  had  been  "driven 
out  of  the  land  of  their  nativity  into 
that  desert  and  barren  wilderness  for 
conscience's  sake,"  might  remove  to 
a  land  of  plenty.  This  gave  a  rosy 
color  to  Jamaica  affairs  not  warranted 
by  the  facts. 

Gookin  went  to  work  immediately 
on  his  arrival.  But  some  one  had 
been  before  him  and  had  given  an  un- 
favorable account  of  conditions  in 
Jamaica.  This  unfavorable  news  had 
come  through  Robert  Sedgwick,  then 
practically  governor  of  Jamaica,  who 
corresponded  with  John  Winthrop, 
Jr.  Therefore  all  the  encouragement 
that  Gookin  could  give  to  Cromwell 
was  that  some  of  the  principal  men 
of  Massachusetts  seemed  well  dis- 
posed toward  the  project.  The  Pro- 
tector had  kept  in  particularly  close 
touch  with  the  New  Haven  colony 
through  Desborough,  Leete  and  Hig- 
ginson of  Guilford,  and  Hooke  of 
New  Haven,  and  felt  especially  sure 
of  getting  the  New  Haven  people  to 
Jamaica.  In  fact,  New  Haven  is  the 
only  place  specially  mentioned  in 
Gookin's  instructions.  To  no  other 
colony  are  the  propositions  in  the 
instructions  so  pointedly  addressed. 
These  propositions  are  of  great  inter- 
est. From  them  it  is  plain  that  Crom- 
well contemplated  the  removal  of 
whole  colonies  to  Jamaica.  The  colo- 
nies were  to  be  incorporated  under 
the  great  seal  with  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  any  corporate  city  or 
town  of  England.  The  Navigation 
Act  was  to  be  enforced  against  them 
in  all  respects  after  three  years. 
Cromwell  reserved  the  right  to  ap- 
point the  governor,  commander-in- 
chief  and  assistants.  He  promised 
liberty  and  protection  for  the 
churches,  and  transportation  for  the 
settlers,  with  their  servants  and 
goods.  The  land  tenure  was  to  be 
free  and  common  socage ;  twenty 
acres  of  land  were  promised  to  each 
male  twelve  years  old  and  upward, 
and  ten  acres  to  all  others.  The  whole 
plan     was    comprehensive    and     well 
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thought  out;  but  here,  on  the  whole, 
were  no  inducements  to  men  who  be- 
lieved in  a  strict  theocracy,  had 
free  land  and  had  already  contracted 
the  habit  of  electing  their  own  gov- 
ernors. 

In  January,  1656,  Gookin  presented 
his  instructions  to  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  and  some  other 
prominent  men,  who  promised  their, 
best  counsel  and  encouragement.  He 
found  two  obstacles  in  the  way  to 
success.  One  was  the  reports  of  the 
unhealthfulness  of  the  place;  the 
other  was  the  fear  of  continual  inva- 
sions by  the  Spaniards.  He  found  it 
impossible  to  reach  the  other  colonies 
because  of  the  impassability  of  the 
roads.  So  he  labored  in  Massachu-. 
setts  until  spring,  as  his  letters  to. 
Thurloe  show,  and  got  the  governor 
to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Council  in 
February.  The  Council  showed  little 
interest,  and  delayed  its  meeting  until 
March.  It  then  authorized  him  to 
print  and  publish  in  all  the  English 
colonies  a  declaration  of  the  Pro- 
tector's offer;  and  he  organized  his 
efforts  by  hiring  several  persons  in 
different  places  to  take  subscriptions. 
In  mid-April  he  made  the  journey 
from  Boston  overland  to  Connecticut 
and  New  Haven,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  he  tells  us,  for  the 
most  part  through  the  woods.  He 
seems  to  have  depended  especially 
upon  Theophilus  Eaton  of  New 
Haven,  for  no  special  mention  is  made 
of  Connecticut.  He  found  that  while 
the  New  Haven  people  did  not  object 
to  the  West  Indies  in  general,  they  did 
to  Jamaica  on  account  of  the  great 
sickness  there.  As  it  was,  he  got  only 
a  few  families  to  subscribe.  One  great 
hindrance  in  New  Haven  Gookin 
found  to  be  that  in  his  instructions  he 
was  not  empowered  to  make  pro- 
vision or  offer  special  encouragement 
for  ministers  and  men  of  prominence. 
His  letters  show  that  New  Haven  was 
in  a  very  depressed  condition,  being 
unable  to  support  a  minister  if  they 
removed.  He  asked  for  a  provision 
for  ministers  and  an  annual  allowance 


lor  a  term  of  years  for  each  person 
removing.  There  is  no  record  of  ac- 
tion of  any  kind  by  the  General 
Courts  of  Plymouth  and  Connecticut, 
nor  does  he  seem  to  have  visited 
Rhode  Island  at  all. 

There  was  considerable  stirjn  New 
Haven.  A  session  of  the  General 
Court  was  held  in  May,  1656,  and  the 
whole  matter  submitted  to  the  various 
towns.  An  agent  was  also  sent  to 
Jamaica  to  find  out  the  real  condition 
of  the  island.  The  New  Haven  town 
meeting  was  distinctly  favorable  to 
removal ;  but  the  General  Court  after 
a  somewhat  stormy  session  decided 
against  removal.  The  decision  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Court  was 
also  adverse,  and,  being  fearful  of 
offending  Cromwell,  they  did  not 
trust  their  explanations  to  Gookin, 
but  dealt  directly  with  Cromwell 
through  John  Leverett,  their  agent  in 
London.  Leverett  presented  their 
letter  declining  Gookin's  offers  and 
the  Protector's  resentment  is  very 
noticeable.  He  told  Leverett  that  the 
people  of  New  England  had  as  clear 
a  call  to  go  to  Jamaica  as  they  had  in 
the  first  place  to  go  to  New  England. 
He  reminded  Leverett  again  that 
"that  design  hath  its  tendency  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  man  of  sin."  New 
Haven's  objections  to  the  lack  of  pro- 
vision for  self-government  in  his  in- 
structions to  Gookin  led  him  to  offer 
through  Leverett  to  waive  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  governor  and  to  put 
the  government  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  the  people.  But  the  offer 
came  too  late.  In  August,  1656, 
Gookin  reported  to  Thurloe  that  he 
had  personally  visited  Connecticut, 
New  Haven,  New  Plymouth  and  the 
Bay,  but  had  received  the  subscrip- 
tions of  only  about  three  hundred 
persons,  for  the  most  part  young 
persons  under  family  government, 
and  many  of  them  females  of  low 
estate.  The  poor  people  of  New  Eng- 
land, he  tells  Thurloe,  were  so  re- 
duced in  circumstances  as  to  be 
entirely  unable  to  remove  and  sustain 
a  colony. 
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ND  they  called  the  name  of 
the  place  Salem,  which 
means  peace,  because  there 
they  hoped  to  find  rest  from  the  perse- 
cutions which  had  beset  them  in  their 
own  land." 

When  we  in  New  England  speak  of 
Old  Salem,  we  think  of  the  beautiful 
city  by  the  sea,  rich  in  its  historic  past, 
and  no  less  rich  in  the  charms  of  its 
quaint  present.  Not  every  one  knows, 
or  at  least  remembers,  that  within  the 
boundaries  of  our  country  there  is  an- 
other "place  of  peace,"  founded  like 
our  Massachusetts  city  as  a  retreat 
from  religious  persecutions  and 
founded  so  long  ago  that  it  may  very 
well  be  called,  as  it  is  called,  Old 
Salem.  Moreover,  like  the  Massachu- 
setts city  of  the  same  name,  it  is  no 
less  attractive  for  the  quaintness  of  its 
houses,  streets  and  institutions  to-day 
than  it  is  interesting  for  its  history.  I 
have  quoted  for  my  first  paragraph 
not,  as  might  have  been  thought,  from 
the  annals  of  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
but  of  Salem,  North  Carolina,  a 
Moravian  settlement  of  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  and  one  of  the  few 
places  on  this  continent  where  the 
picturesque  Moravian  life  and  cus- 
toms have  come  to  their  fullest  de- 
velopment. When,  in  the  summer  of 
1898,  I  was  making  a  plan  to  visit  the 
hill  country  of  North  Carolina,  a 
friend  who  had  been  there  said  to  me: 
"Wherever  else  you  go,  be  sure  and 
see  Salem.  You  will  find  it  the  most 
interesting  place  in  all  that  country." 
I  followed  his  advice,  and  I  think  his 
judgment  was  correct. 

I  went  to  vSalem  from  Greensboro, 
about  thirty  miles,  over  a  branch  of 
the  Southern  Railroad.  Greensboro 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  northern  part  of 


North  Carolina,  about  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea  level;  and  like  all  that 
region,  it  seemed  blessed  with  a  de- 
lightful climate.  To  go  South  in  sum- 
mer and  find  the  weather  grow  cooler 
was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  pleasant. 
I  left  Boston  sweltering  in  the  heat  of 
the  first  days  of  September.  New 
York  and  Washington  were  no  less 
hot;  but  from  the  time  we  left  the 
capital  the  air  grew  cooler  and  lost 
that  stickiness  which  glued  all  one's 
clothes  to  one's  body.  At  Greensboro 
and  at  Salem  it  was  delightfully  cool. 
The  sign  on  the  station  at  my 
destination  read  "Salem- Winston" ; 
for  Salem  is  one-half  of  a  married  pair 
of  cities.  The  union  is  apparently  as 
ill  assorted  as  any  of  those  among 
human  beings,  of  which  the  news- 
papers and  novels  tell  us.  Sober  old 
age  and  giddy  youth,  quiet  and  bustle, 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  and  the 
keenest  development  of  the  hustling 
last  end  of  this  century — these  are 
Salem  and  Winston.  Salem  was 
founded  in  1766;  Winston  is  the 
growth  of  the  last  few  years.  Only  a 
narrow  street  separates  the  two,  yet 
the  life  of  each  is  entirely  different 
from  that  of  the  other.  In  Salem  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  heavily  shaded 
by  many  trees.  A  trolley  line  has  just 
been  allowed  to  slip  down  the  one 
long  main  street;  but  the  cars  have 
been  painted  a  decorous  black,  which 
makes  them  look  like  an  electric 
funeral,  and  they  slide  stealthily  along 
as  if  they  felt  themselves  out  of  place. 
The  queer  old  brick  houses  stand  back 
from  the  sidewalk  in  gardens  in  which 
shrubs  and  vines  strange  to  my  north- 
ern eyes  grow  where  they  were 
planted  a  hundred  years  ago.  The 
doors  of  many  of  the  houses  open  di- 
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rectly  into  the  living-  rooms,  and  in 
more  than  one  "sitting-down  room" 
I  saw  sweet  faced  Moravian  women 
knitting.  The  only  public  building, 
except  perhaps  the  schools  and  the 
"Sisters'  House"  and  the  "Widows' 
House,"  is  the  old  brick  church, 
known  in  the  reverent  speech  of 
the  townspeople  as  "The  Mother 
Church."  Built  in  1800,  severely 
plain  in  design,  it  has  a  simple  dignity 
which  made  it  much  more  imposing 
than  many  more  ornate  modern  build- 
ings. 

In  Winston  the  streets  are  broad 
and  bare  of  trees.  They  are  paved  and 
noisy  with  the  clang  of  electric  cars 
and  the  rattle  of  tobacco  wagons.  In 
the  middle  of  the  city  square  is  a  mag- 
nificent courthouse,  built  of  yellow ' 
sandstone,  which  in  design  and  size 
would  do  credit  to  any  northern  city. 
The  stores  and  business  blocks  around 
the  square  are  no  less  modern  and  at- 
tractive. Just  on  one  side  of  the  town 
are  streets  of  massive  tobacco  fac- 
tories, in  which  five  thousand  people 
find  employment. 

One  is  a  city  of  a  past  century,  the 
other  very  much  a  city  of  to-day.  And 
yet  the  strange  marriage  is  said  to  be 
a  happy  one,  and  the  contracting 
parties  have  never  been  in  any  danger 
of  getting  into  the  divorce  court. 
Each  city  has  its  own  municipal  gov- 
ernment and  manages  its  own  affairs. 
Salem  has  a  population  of  about  4,000 
and  Winston  about  10,000.  The  resi- 
dent of  Salem  takes  his  visitors  over 
to  Winston  to  see  the  huge  tobacco 
factories  and  the  fine  modern  build- 
ings, but  does  not  forget  to  tell. him 
that  the  taxes  there  are  considerably 
higher  than  in  Salem.  The  resident 
of  Winston  drives  his  guest  down  the 
long  shady  streets  of  Salem,  points 
out  the  quaint  old  buildings  and 
tells  their  history — how  Washington 
stopped  here,  and  Cornwallis  there — 
but  does  not  tell  about  the  taxes. 

I  have  said  that  Salem  was  founded 
by  the  Moravians  in  1766.  I  quote 
a  paragraph  which  gives  some  infor- 
mation  about   this    peculiar,    univer- 


sally respected  but  not  very  well 
known  people.  I  needed  such  informa- 
tion myself,  and  possibly  some  of  my 
readers  may  be  as  ill  informed  as  I 
was. 

"The  brethren  of  Moravia  are  de- 
scendants of  a  people  who  may  be 
traced  through  the  Greek  directly  to 
the  primitive  Church.  The  year  1457 
saw  the  commencement  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Moravian  Church 
(under  the  name  of  the  United  Breth- 
ren, or  Unitas  Fratrum),  which  exist- 
ed in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  more 
than  fifty  years  before  the  Reforma- 
tion. It  received  its  episcopal  or- 
ders at  the  request  of  the  synod  con- 
vened at  the  village  of  Lhota  in  1467, 
from  the  hands  of  Stephen,  bishop 
of  the  Waldenses,  a  people  who,  in 
the  secluded  valleys  of  the  Alps,  pre- 
served their  faith  pure,  from  the 
apostolic  age  downward.  The  suc- 
cession followed  on  to  Bishop  Amos 
Comenius,  for  many  years  resi- 
dent of  Fulnek,  Moravia,  whose  well 
earned  fame  induced  the  English  gov- 
ernment in  1 641  to  urge  his  presence 
with  a  view  to  effect  an  improvement 
in  the  educational  system  of  the  uni- 
versities and  schools.  When  Martin 
Luther  began  his  reformation  in  1517, 
the  Brethren  of  Bohemia  and  Mora- 
via constituted  a  church  of  reformers 
numbering  at  least  two  hundred 
thousand  members,  counting  over 
four  hundred  parishes,  using  a 
hymn-book  and  catechism  of  its 
own,  proclaiming  its  doctrines  in 
a  confession  of  faith,  employing  two 
printing  presses  and  scattering  Bo- 
hemian Bibles  broadcast  through  the 
land." 

In  1752  Bishop  Joseph  Spargenberg 
came  to  this  country  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Moravian  Church,  which 
then  had  its  headquarters  in  Herrn- 
hut,  Germany.  His  mission  was  to 
locate  somewhere  in  the  territory  be- 
longing to  Lord  Granville,  in  what  is 
now  North  Carolina,  a  place  where 
the  church  could  buy  100,000  acres  of 
land  in  one  tract,  and  where  the  con- 
ditions of  climate  and  soil  would  be 
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favorable.  This  tract  it  was  proposed 
to  make  the  seat  of  a  Moravian 
colony,  in  which  the  religion  and 
customs  of  the  sect  could  be  de- 
veloped unmolested.  As  a  result  of  a 
long  search  upon  the  bishop's  part, 
extending  as  far  west  as  into  what  is 
now  Tennessee,  100,000  acres  were 
bought  and  paid  for  surrounding  the 
spot  which  now  is  the  site  of  Salem. 
This  tract  was  named  Wachovia. 
There  was  already  a  settlement  of 
Moravians  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsyl-* 
vania.  In  1753  twelve  single  brethren 
left  the  Bethlehem  colony  for  the 
newly  acquired  location.  It  was  the 
policy  of  the  Moravians  to  centre  all 
executive  and  industrial  as  well  as  re- 
ligious life  in  the  Church.  In  the  set- 
tlement the  Church  owned  and  man- 
aged all  trades  and  industries,  directed 
how  many  and  which  men  should 
work  at  those  trades,  paid  them  fixed 
wages  and  took  the  proceeds  of  their 
work.  Until  more  were  absolutely 
needed,  there  were  allowed  only  one 
miller,  one  baker,  one  carpenter,  one 
blacksmith,  etc.,  in  Salem.  It  was  only 
in  1872  that  the  Church  turned  over 
to  the  municipal  government  of 
Salem  the  last  of  its  civic  responsibil- 
ities, the  control  of  the  city  water 
works. 

Apropos  of  this  ecclesiastical  con- 
trol of  all  the  business  of  the  town,  I 
was  interested  in  an  old  document 
which  I  found  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Historical  Society  at  Salem.  This 
was  an  "Agreement"  between  John 
Lehnert,  who  was  to  serve  as  land- 
lord of  the  tavern,  and  Samuel  Stolz, 
church  warden,  who,  acting  for  the 
Church,  contracted  with  Lehnert  to 
run  the  public  house  for  one  year  for 
a  certain  stated  sum.  An  inventory  ol 
the  furniture  and  other  property  con- 
nected with  the  tavern  followed.  I  re- 
member there  were  a  good  many 
feather  beds,  and  a  very  generous 
supply  of  drinkables,  including  "920 
gallons  of  Good  Whiskey"  and  "455 
gallons  Peach  and  Apple  Brandy." 
The  inventory  of  live  stock  followed 
that  of  the  furniture.  This  begins  with, 


'11   Cows, 
to  Hogs,  big  and  small," 

and  closes  with 

"1   Negro  Boy,  Virgil,  value  $480 
1   Negro   Girl,  Jinny,  value      316 

!  $796 

deduct  10  per  cent." 

I  wondered  why  the  note,  "deduct 
10  per  cent,"  was  added  to  the  inven- 
tory of  the  slaves,  but  nothing  which 
I  could  find  in  the  papers  of  the  His- 
torical Society  told  me,  nor  could  my 
courteous  guide  tell  me,  although  I 
believe  he  was  able  to  answer  every 
other  one  of  my  many  questions. 
Could  it  be  that  "Virgil"  and  "Jinny" 
were  expected  to  deteriorate  ten  per 
cent  in  value  in  a  year? 

The  practical  nature  of  these  early 
settlers  is  seen  in  the  diversified  indus- 
tries which  they  represented.  A 
record  gives  the  occupations  of  the 
twelve  as  follows.  I  quote  the  names 
of  the  men  also,  as  showing  the  odd 
foreign  names,  many  of  which  remain 
to-day  those  of  the  active  residents  of 
the  city: — Rev.  Bernhard  Adam 
Grube,  the  first  pastor;  Jacob  Losch, 
business  manager;  Hans  Martin 
Kalberlahn,  physician ;  John  Beroth 
and  John  Lisher,  farmers ;  Herman 
Losh,  miller;  Jacob  Lung,  gardener; 
Christepher  Merkle,  baker;  Erich 
Ingebresten,  carpenter;  Henry  Feld- 
hausen,  carpenter  and  hunter;  Hans 
Peterson,  tailor;  Jacob  Pfeil,  shoe- 
maker. 

These  colonists  founded  a  settle- 
ment which  they  called  Bethabara. 
The  name  means  house  of  passage, 
showing  that  this  was  not  to  be  the 
final  or  chief  town  of  the  colony.  By 
1765  Wachovia  had  prospered  suffi- 
ciently that  it  was  felt  this  final  enter- 
prise could  be  inaugurated.  Count 
Zinzendorf,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Moravian  Church  in  Germany,  and 
perhaps  the  most  able  and  best  loved 
leader  it  ever  had,  selected  the  name 
of  Salem.  It  was  desired  to  locate  the 
town  as  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
tract  as- might  be ;  but  the  final  choice 
was     by     lot.       Five     locations,     all 
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apparently  desirable,  were  fixed  upon, 
and  then  lots  drawn  to  decide  which 
should  be  taken.  The  present  site  of 
Salem  was  the  result.  This  method  of 
a  selection  by  lot  was  particularly 
favored  by  the  Moravians,  it  being 
believed  that  in  this  way  "the  final 
choice  was  left  with  the  Lord."  What 
seems  most  remarkable  to  us  is  that 
this  custom  should  once  have  ex- 
tended to  marriage.  I  quote  from  one 
of  the  pamphlets  given  me  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Historical  Society  in 
Salem: 

"One  of  the  peculiar  customs  of  the 
early  Moravians  was  that  of  marriage 
by  lot.  According  to  their  ideas,  young 
people  were  not  al- 
lowed to  mingle 
freely  together  in 
social  life.  There 
was  no  visiting  or 
meeting  except  in 
the  presence  of 
their  elders,  after 
the  European  style. 
The  young  breth- 
ren lived  together, 
and  the  young 
sisters,  when  four- 
teen years  of  age, 
left  their  homes  and 
went  to  the  Sisters' 
House  where  they 
were  under  the 
guidance  of  an 
elderess  of  the  Church,  who  di- 
rected what  kind  of  employment 
should  engage  their  attention  in  the 
various  industries  in  which  the  sisters 
were  proficient.  This  was  their  home, 
as  an  increasing  family  in  the  paternal 
dwelling  did  not  allow  room  or  time 
for  such  study  and  reflection  as  was 
needed  to  fit  them  for  the  duties  of 
life.  When  a  brother  desired  to 
marry,  he  went  to  the  pastor  of  the 
Church,  signifying  his  purpose,  and 
perhaps  naming  the  young  lady 
whose  character  from  reputation 
would  suit  him.  Assembling  the 
elders,  after  consultation  and  prayer, 
the  matter  was  decided  by  lot,  believ- 
ing: if  it  came  out  'yes'  it  was  God's 


will,  and  if  'no,'  accepting  it  as  not 
best  for  either  that  they  should  live 
together  in  holy  matrimony.  When 
the  lot  revealed  'yes,'  then  the  minister 
went  to  the  elderess  of  the  Sisters' 
House  and  told  her  the  decision.  She 
summoned  the  young  sister,  who  had 
the  privilege  of  accepting  or  declining 
the  offer  of  marriage  after  due  consid- 
eration. If  she  accepted,  the  day  was 
appointed,  and  the  elderess  immedi- 
ately set  to  work  to  help  her  prepare 
for  the  important  event,  one  of  the 
requirements  being  a  goodly  supply 
of  linen  for  household  use,  which 
linen  was  spun  from  the  flax  cultivated 
so    extensively    in    the    country,    and 
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woven  by  their  own  hands.  The 
marriage  was  usually  celebrated  at  the 
church,  the  bride  entering  one  door 
with  her  father,  the  bridegroom  the 
other,  meeting  at  the  altar  perhaps  for 
the  first  time.  The  synod  of  1817 
decided  to  abolish  marrying  by  lot, 
some  of  the  younger  members  rebel- 
ling against  its  requirements,  as, 
according  to  the  Church  discipline,  if 
a  brother  went  in  opposition  to  the 
lot,  he  was  immediately  expelled  and 
not  allowed  to  live  in  the  settlement. 
There  is  no  criticism  of  the  custom. 
The  matter  was  entered  upon  re- 
ligiously and  accepted  in  faith,  no  evil 
consequences  ever  followed,  and  no 
divorce    to    this    day    has    ever    been 
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known   amongst    the     Moravians    of 
Salem." 

In  January,  1766,  the  first  house  in 
Salem  was  built.  With  the  growth  of 
this  town  the  importance  of  Betha- 
bara  decreased,  and  that  settlement 
came  to  be  spoken  of,  and  almost  al- 
ways called,  even  to-day,  "Old  Town." 
In  1768  William  von  Marshall  came 
to  Salem  to  live,  and  during  all  the 
rest  of  the  century,  so  long  as  he  lived, 
came  to  be  so  prominent  in  the  affairs 
of  the  town  that  he  is  usually  spoken 
of  as  its  founder. 

The  fact  that,  because  the  teachings 
of  their  Church  forbade  them  to  bear 
arms,  the  Moravians  took  no  part  in 
the  Revolutionary  War,  caused  the 
citizens  of  Salem  at  the 
time  to  become  at  first 
objects  of  suspicion  to 
both  sides  in  that 
struggle,  and  they  suf- 
fered accordingly ;  but 
before  the  close  of  the 
war  it  came  to  be  seen 
that  they  were  sincere, 
and  they  were  let  alone 
and  respected.  In 
February,  1781,  the 
British  army  under 
Cornwallis  passed 
through  Salem,  and 
camped  for  a  consider- 
able time  near  there. 
Ten  years  later,  Wash- 
ington spent  a  day  in 
Salem,   on  his  way  to 


visit  Governor  Martin.  It 
is  written  of  this  visit:  "He 
passed  the  time  visiting  the 
various  establishments  of 
the  Brethren,  visited  the 
Brothers'  and  Sisters' 
Houses,  and  was  especially 
pleased  with  the  water 
works.  In  the  evening  six 
Brethren  dined  with  him, 
and  at  night  the  President, 
his  secretary  and  Governor 
Martin  of  North  Carolina, 
who  had  come  to  meet 
him,  attended  the  singing 
meeting,  to  their  great 
edification." 

No  battlefield  of  the  Civil  War  was 
near  Salem,  but  both  Northern  and 
Confederate  forces  marched  through 
the  town  at  different  times.  I  found 
a  quaint  account  of  the  passage  of  the 
Union  soldiers  in  the  "Memorabilia 
of  the  Moravian  Church"  for  1865: 
"After  we  had  enjoyed  the  solemn 
meetings  of  Palm  Sunday,  we  were 
greatly  startled  the  next  day,  April  10, 
by  the  intelligence  that  the  same  part 
of  the  Federal  army  looked  for  on  the 
third  would  pass  through  Salem,  and 
indeed  toward  evening,  about  four 
o'clock,  they  appeared  all  at  once  in 
our  midst.  Before  we  could  realize  it, 
soldiers  were  seen  at  every  corner  of 
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the  streets,  had  taken  possession  of 
the  post  office,  and  secured  our  whole 
town.  Some  of  our  brethren  had 
gone  out  to  meet  General  Palmer,  the 
commander  of  the  troops  coming  our 
way,  and  our  mayor,  Bro.  Josh. 
Boner,  addressed  him  personally. 
When  commending  our  town  and 
community  to  his  protection,  not  only 
on  our  own  account  but  also  on 
account  of  our  large  female  boarding 
school,  the  General  assured  him  that 
no  destruction  of  any  kind  would  be 
allowed,  and  that  we  might  feel  per- 
fectly secure  from  harm  during  their 


were  stationed  at  all  the  principal 
buildings  in  town,  and  Mr.  Augustus 
Fogle,  the  steward  of  Salem  Female 
Academy,  used  to  enjoy  relating  his 
experiences  with  the  soldier  who  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  academy.  Find- 
ing him  little  more  than  a  boy  and 
tired  out  from  his  long  march,  Mr. 
Fogle  put  him  to  bed,  where  he  slept 
serenely  until  an  officer  came  by  and 
excitedly  demanded  his  whereabouts. 
Being  ushered  into  the  room,  the 
officer  was  completely  amazed,  and 
exclaiming,  'A  soldier  in  an  enemy's 
country   asleep   in   an   enemy's   bed!' 
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stay  with  us.  General  Palmer  estab- 
lished his  headquarters  in  the  house  of 
our  Bro.  Josh.  Boner.  In  very  great, 
comparative,  silence,  about  3,000 
cavalry  passed  through  our  town, 
pitching  their  tents  on  the  high 
ground  beyond  the  creek.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  noise  their  horses  and 
swords  made,  it  would  hardly  have 
been  noticed  that  so  large  a  number 
of — at  the  time — hostile  troops  were 
passing  through  our  streets." 

Writing  lately  of  the  same  event, 
Miss  Adelaide  Fries,  the  latest  his- 
torian of  this  section,  says:  "Guards 


jerked  the  young  fellow  to  the  floor 
and  ordered  him  off  to  camp." 

With  the  name  of  Salem,  Count 
Zinzendorf  sent  over  from  Germany 
a  plan  after  which  the  new  town 
should  be  laid  out.  According  to  this 
design,  the  church  was  to  be  built  in 
the  centre,  like  the  hub  of  a  wheel. 
Around  the  church  were  to  stand  in  a 
circle  "the  six  Choir  Houses,  the 
Apothecary  Shop,  the  Inn  and  the 
Church  offices."  Between  these  build- 
ings radiated  eight  streets  like  spokes 
in  a  wheel.  That  one  of  the  interven- 
ing  sections   which   lay   towards   the 
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east    was    designated    as    the    "God's 
Acre."     It  was  found  that  the  natural 
condition    of    the    location    at    Salem 
made  this  plan  impossible,  and  it  was 
widely  departed  from  in  the  final  lay- 
ing out  of  the  town.     In  one  respect, 
however,   there  was   no   change,   and 
that  was  in  the  prominence  given  to 
"God's  Acre."    One  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  early  settlers  was  to  select  on  a 
gently  rolling  hillside  a  site  for  the 
cemetery.     I  have  never  seen  any 
other  city  of  the  dead,  save  "Sleepy 
Hollow,"  so  beautiful.     Along  the 
brow  of  the  hill  and  parallel  to  the 
main  street  of  the  town  extends  an 
avenue  one  hundred  feet  wide  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.    A  dou- 
ble row  of  superb  old  cedars  pass- 
ing the  entire  length  of  the  avenue 
shades  a  neatly  sanded  broad  walk. 
The  turf  on  each  side  is  like  green 
plush,   and   no  horse  or  vehicle   is 
ever  allowed  to  mar  the  beauty  of 
walk  or  lawn.    Those  who  make  up 
the  grandest  funeral  procession,  as 
well  as  the  humblest,  pass  down  in 
the  shade  of  the  cedars  on  foot.    On 
one   side   of  the  avenue,   separated 
from  it  by  a  fence  with  three  quaint 
old  gates,  lies  the  burying  ground. 
The  walks  here  lie  at  right  angles, 
and  at  the  intersection  of  the  two 
main  avenues  there  were  planted  in 


1 771,   when   the   first   grave 
was     filled     in     there,     four 
cedar  trees.      Now  the  trees 
are  old  and  gnarled  and  so 
shaken  by  the  winds  of  over 
a    century    that    they   have 
been    chained    together,    up 
among     the    branches,    that 
each     may     strengthen     the 
other;     but     they     are     still 
green    and    beautiful — truly, 
it  seemed  to  me,  "cedars  of 
Lebanon."      The    simplicity 
of    the    Moravian    customs 
and  the  sinking  of  the  indi- 
vidual life  in  the  institution 
are     shown     again     in     the 
burying    ground.     The   men 
are  all  buried  by  themselves 
in  one  part  of  the  yard,  the 
women  in  another,  and  the  children  in 
another.       That    there    may    be    no 
chance  for  ostentation,  the  Church  fur- 
nishes  headstones   for  all   alike;   and 
these   are    simple    squares    of   marble 
inscribed   only  with   name   and   date. 
The  headstones  are    about    eighteen 
inches  square,  and  are  laid  down  flat 
over  the  head  of  the  grave. 

It  is  in  this  cemetery  that  one  of  the 
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most  unique  of  the  Moravian  customs 
is  observed  each  year,  one  so  beauti- 
ful and  interesting  that  it  brings  to 
Salem  hundreds  6f  visitors  each  year 
to  see  it.  The  two  most  honored 
festivals  of  the  Moravian  Church  are 
Christmas  and  Easter.  The  Easter 
festival,  coming  as  it  does  when  the 
Carolina  springtime  is  bursting  into 
its  fullest  splendor,  is  held  out  of  doors 
amid  the  trees  and  flowers  which 
beautify  "God's  Acre."  Led  by  the 
bishop  of  the  Church  in  his  robes  of 
office,  the  entire  parish  marches  out 
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to  the  cemetery  early  in  the  morning. 
The  bishop  stands  beneath  the  four 
old  cedars.  The  choir  and  the  horn 
players  stand  about  him,  and  as  the 
first  cheering  light  of  the  rising  sun 
falls  on  the  graves  a  grand  chorus  of 
rejoicing  rises  to  welcome  the  new- 
come  Easter  time. 

Until  very  lately,  even  if  it  is  not 
still  the  practice,  the  announcement  of 
a  death  in  Salem  was  made  by  the 
blowing  of  six  brass  horns  in  the 
church  steeple,  the  tune  played  indi- 
cating the  age  of  the  person  who  had 
died. 

On  Christmas  eve  the  services  are 
held  in  the  church.  This  is  especially 
a  children's  festival;  and  just  before 
its  close,  wax  tapers  about  four  inches 
long  are  given  to  each  child.  Then 
these  are   lighted,   and   as   the   great 


audience   disperses,    each    carries   out 
his  lighted  taper,  the  twinkling  lights 
as  they  disappear  being  looked  upon 
as   typifying   the   light   which    Christ 
brought  into  the  world.     On  the  last 
night  of  the  year  another  special  ser- 
vice is  held,  or  rather  two  services, 
one  early  in  the  evening  and  one  late, 
closing  at  midnight.     At  this  service 
the   "Memorabilia"    of   the   year   are 
read.     This  is  an  epitome  of  the  im- 
portant events  of  the  year,  particularly 
of  those  which  pertain  to  the  Church 
and  parish.     From  this  I  have  quoted 
in    this    article.     I 
am  also  greatly  in- 
debted       to        the 
Wachovia    Histori- 
cal   Society,    to    a 
little    volume    writ- 
ten by  Mrs.  A.  V. 
Winkler,   and  to   a 
recently     published 
history   of   Forsyth 
County     by     Miss 
Adelaide  Fries. 

Standing  next  to 
the  church  on  the 
shaded  public 
square  of  Salem, 
and  next  to  it  in 
importance  among 
the  institutions  of 
the  city,  is  the  famous  old  Salem 
school  for  girls,  founded  in  1802. 
From  the  very  first,  the  Mora- 
vian schools  have  been  closely 
identified  with  the  Church,  because 
"Moravian  parents,  by  reason  of  the 
responsibilities  incurred  in  their 
missionary  enterprises,  were  incapaci- 
tated for  providing  for  their  children, 
and  their  education  and  maintenance 
devolved  entirely  upon  the  Church. 
The  girls'  school  was  a  development 
to  furnish  an  opportunity  for  a  higher 
education."  There  is  a  similar  school 
for  boys,  though  not  so  large  nor  with 
so  great  a  reputation.  In  the  man- 
agement of  these  schools  is  seen  the 
survival  of  the  old-time  parental  care 
of  all  the  affairs  of  the  colony.  "The 
Academy,"  I  quote  from  a  pamphlet 
published  in  1898,  "was  not  originally 
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established,  nor  is  it  now  conducted, 
for  purposes  of  gain,  but  as  a  means 
of  Christian  usefulness.  The  princi- 
pal has  no  personal  pecuniary  interest 
in  the  school,  being  simply  the  agent 
of  the  Church,  by  the  authority  of 
which  he  is  selected  for  this  depart- 
ment of  its  activity." 

This  girls'  school  has  had  a 
remarkable  history.  It  was  one  of  the 
very  few  schools  in  the  South  which 
did  not  close  its  doors  during  the 
Civil  War,  amid  the  stormy  times  of 
which  it  moved  along,  a  safe  retreat,  to 
which  many  families  were  glad  to  send 
their  daughters.  Its  graduates  now 
number  over  ten  thousand.  Among 
them  were  Mrs.  President  Polk,  Mrs. 
Pattison,  the  daughter  of 
President  Jackson,  and  Mrs. 
General   Stonewall   Jackson. 

On  the  same  side  of  the 
public  square  as  the  church 
and  the  academy  stands  the 
Sisters'  House,  a  century 
old  monument  to  another 
unique  Moravian  custom. 
It  is  a  big,  old  two-story 
house  built  of  brick.  It 
dates  back  to  the  time  when 
the  unmarried  women  all 
lived  there  together,  and  is 
kept  in  repair  even  now  by 
the  interest  on  a  fund  accu- 
mulated in  the  days  when 
the     women     put     all     their 


earnings  into  a  common 
fund.  That  custom  has  been 
discontinued  now  some  fifty 
years,  but  the  unmarried 
women  who  prefer  an 
independent  life  to  sharing 
the  home  of  some  relative, 
still  live  there.  I  took 
special  pains  to  inquire 
whether  this  was  looked 
upon  in  any  way  as  an  asy- 
lum, but  could  not  learn 
that  it  was.  The  women 
who  live  there  now  are  uni- 
versally respected  in  the 
community,  so  much  so 
that  it  seemed  to  me  al- 
most to  confer  a  certain 
distinction  to  be  a  resident  there.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  square  is  the 
Widows'  House,  a  similar  institution. 
Originally  there  was  also  a  House  for 
the  Brethren. 

I  was  told  at  Salem  that  nearly 
everybody  outside  the  Moravian  colo- 
nies, who  knows  anything  about  this 
sisterhood,  has  a  wrong  idea  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  that  even  Longfellow 
was  not  correct  in  his  poem,  "Hymn 
of  the  Moravian  Nuns  of  Bethlehem," 
at  the  consecration  of  Pulaski's  ban- 
ner.   The  first  lines  of  this  poem  read: 

"When  the  dying  flame  of  day- 
Through  the  chancel  shot  its  ray, 
Far  the  glimmering  tapers  shed 
Faint  light  on  the  cowled  head; 
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And  the  censer  burning  swung 
Where,  before  the  altar,  hung 
•  The  blood-red  banner,  that  with  prayer 
Had  been  consecrated  there. 
And  the  nuns'  sweet  hymn  was  heard  the 

while 
Sung  low  in  the  dim,  mysterious  aisle." 

Of  this,  Miss  E.  A.  Lehman,  who 
has  written  very  intelligently  of 
Moravian  life,  says:  "Pulaski,  the  gal- 
lant Pole,  who  came  over  to  assist  in 
the  Revolutionary  War,  was  at  Beth- 
lehem on  wounded  furlough.  Before 
he  left  the  place, 
the  Moravian  sis- 
ters (not  nuns) 
presented  h  i  m 
with  a  crimson 
banner,  which  he 
courteously  ac- 
cepted,  saying  it 


the  poet's  imagination."  I  confess 
that  I  am  myself  troubled  to  see  how 
the  presentation  of  a  war  banner  like 
this  could  be  reconciled  with  the 
doctrine  that  it  was  wrong  for  the 
Brethren  to  go  to  war. 

There  are  probably  few  counties  in 
the  country  which  have  not  at  some 
time  been  the  scene  of  animated  con- 
tests over  the  location  of  a  new  court- 
house, which  rival  towns  ardently 
desired    to    have    built    within    their 


should  be  defended  with  his  life 
and  be  his  shroud  in  death. 
The  minor  details  of  the  poem 
are  incorrect.  There  are  no  Moravian 
nuns,  and  the  accessories  of  burning 
incense  in  swinging  censers  before 
the  altar,  the  cowled  heads,  the  nuns' 
sweet  hymn  sung  low  in  the  dim, 
mysterious  aisle, — all  existed  only  in 
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boundaries.  In  Salem's  history  we 
find  a  record  of  a  most  unusual  re- 
verse of  this — a  town  fighting  to 
have  a  fine  new  courthouse  not 
located  within  its  borders.  In 
1849  the  Legislature  of  North 
Carolina  divided  the  county  of 
Stokes  into  two  parts,  Stokes  and 
Forsyth,  and  appointed  commis- 
sioners to  select  and  purchase  the 
site  for  a  courthouse  and  other 
public  buildings.  The  commis- 
sioners applied  to  the  overseers  of 
the  Salem  Congregation  for  some 
thirty-one  acres  of  land  north  of  the 
town ;  but  they  refused  to  decide  so 
weighty  a  question  and  referred  the 
matter  to  the  Congregation  Council. 
Then  the  debate  waxed  warm.  A  new 
town  would  spring  up,  new  settlers 
would  come  in,  their  views  would  con- 
flict   with    those    of    the     Brethren, 
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Moravian  rules  and  ways  would  be 
disturbed,  perhaps  destroyed.  The 
Congregation  Council  agreed  to  sell 
thirty-one  acres  to  the  commissioners, 
the  southern  line  to  come  no  nearer 
Salem  than  the  northern  side  of  a  cer- 
tain lot  in  the  city.  This  new  town  was 
named  "Winston,"  in  honor  of  Major 
Joseph  Winston,  a  prominent  North 
Carolinian     of     Revolutionary     days. 


Until  the  Winston  courthouse  could 
be  built,  the  Forsyth  courts  were  held 
in  the  concert  hall  in  Salem,  the 
church  authorities  having  given  their 
permission  on  condition  that  no  whip- 
ping-post should  be  put  up  there. 
Thus  it  was  that  busy,  bustling 
Winston  sprang  up  beside  its  century 
old  comrade,  which  in  population  it 
now  outnumbers  three  to  one. 


THE    COMING    EASTER. 

By  Emma  Playter  Seabury. 

HOW  glorious  will  dawn  that  Easter  day, 
When  all  the  germs  of  all  the  good  of  earth 
Shall  blossom  in  regenerated  birth, 
And  all  the  wrong  and  evil  pass  away. 
As  snows  dissolve  before  the  sun,  shall  they 
Before  the  light  of  truth,  and  trammelled  worth 
Shall  break  its  bonds  as  rills  that  laugh  in  mirth, 
When  April  buds  have  blossomed  into  May. 


Then  love  shall  burst  forth  from  its  prisoning  tomb, 
And  love  of  self  give  place  to  love  of  men, 
And  hope  in  every  burdened  soul  be  borne ; 
The  lily  of  the  centuries  shall  bloom, 

When  Christ  shall  claim  His  kingdom  here  again 
In  all  the  glory  of  that  Easter  morn. 


From  a  photograph  taken  in  1897. 
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By  John  White  Chadwick. 


MY  title  has  a  pleasant  sound, 
suggesting-  "Drummond  of 
Hawthornden,"  "Lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury"  and  other  well-known 
collocations  that  identify  a  man  with  a 
particular  locality.  But  why  "Samuel 
May  of  Leicester"?  Perhaps  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  his  cousin,  Samuel 
J.  May,  the  distinction  being  the  more 
necessary  because  they  were  both  so 
active  in  the  antislavery  cause  that 
their  names  were  often  on  men's  lips. 
I  do  not  know  how  long  he  has  been 
"Vich  Ian  Vohr  with  his  tail  on." 
Until  the  death  of  his  father  in  1870 
he  was   known  as   Samuel   May,   jr. 


Latterly  his  complete  identification 
with  Leicester  by  long  reside  ice  and 
intimate  association  has  justified  the 
title  which  has  since  been  accorded 
him.  There  was  a  time  when  it  may 
have  been  said  of  him  by  the  Leicester 
people,  "He  is  with  us,  but  not  of  us." 
Perfervid  in  his  antislavery  senti- 
ments, he  was  not  persona  grata  to  the 
dignitaries  and  conservative  politi- 
cians of  the  town.  But  that  was  in 
the  days  before  the  war.  Time  and 
his  beautiful  old  age  have  reformed  it 
altogether,  and  probably  he  is  now 
generally  regarded  as  the  first  citizen 
of  Leicester  and  with  a  reverence  and 
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affection  that  could  hardly  be  sur- 
passed. He  deserves  them  well,  so 
large  and  warm  the  place  that 
Leicester  has  long  occupied  in  his 
brooding  heart.  If  its  history  should 
be  lost,  it  could  be  recovered  from  his 
memory,  still  excellent  in  his  eighty- 
ninth  year;  and  his  annotations  of 
such  histories  of  Leicester  as  have 
been  written  are  an  invaluable  addi- 
tion to  their  original  worth.  Though 
not  Leicester  born,  no  one  has  entered 
more  deeply  than  he  into  the  treasures 
of  her  history  and  her  traditions ;  so 
that  by  this  sign,  if  by  no  other,  his 
right  to  be  called 
Samuel  May  of 
Leicester  would  be 
sufficiently  secure. 

To  see  Leicester  at 
its  best,  one  should 
see  it  in  its  summer 
green  or  autumn 
bravery ;  but  on  my 
first  arrival  there  the 
mercury  was  at 
twelve  degrees  below 
zero  and  the  wind 
was  blowing  a  gale, 
so  that,  as  I  set  out 
from  the  local  trolley 
terminus  to  walk 
across  the  little  park 
which  crowns  the 
hill,  I  paid  little 
attention  to  the  build- 
ings facing  it,  being  too  much  en- 
gaged with  my  personal  safety, 
for  it  seemed  as  if  the  wind 
might  wrap  me  in  a  corner  of  its 
mantle  and  whirl  me  off  a  dozen  or  a 
score  of  miles.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  delightful  than  the  transi- 
tion from  this  blustering  wind  and 
cold  to  the  warmth  and  shelter  of  Mr. 
May's  sitting  room,  where  the  open 
fire  was  blazing  cheerily  and  every 
aspect  of  the  place  was  as  comfortable 
and  sweet  and  pleasant  as  could  be. 
The  house  is  one  that  may  be  called 
a  mansion  without  foolish  pride, — the 
main  part  with  four  large  rooms  on 
either  floor,  while  an  extension  at  the 
rear    gives    ample    space    for    all    the 
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offices  that  a  spacious  and  well  or- 
dered house  requires.  It  stands  fac- 
ing to  the  south,  with  a  broad  piazza 
running  round  three  sides.  South- 
ward, beyond  a  middle  distance  of  cul- 
tivated fields, — those,  in  part,  of  Hon. 
John  E.  Russell's  goodly  farm, — 
there  is  a  wide  background  of  wood- 
land, surprising  in  its  depth  and 
lateral  extent,  considering  that  Leices- 
ter is  next  neighbor  to  "that  great 
city,"  Worcester.  The  view  eastward 
is  similar  but  more  diversified,  for  on 
this  side  the  hill,  on  the  brow  of  which 
stands  the  May  house,  falls  off  very 
sharply,  and  at  its 
foot  there  is  a  lovely 
pond  so  irregular  in 
its  shape  that  it  has 
the  appearance  of  a 
river  winding  in  and 
out  as  if  hating  to 
leave  the  pleasant 
town  behind;  in  fact, 
it  was  made  by  dam- 
ming Kettle  Brook. 
From  the  northeast 
to  the  southwest  the 
view  is  singularly 
beautiful,  on  clear 
days  reaching  to  the 
Connecticut  hills.  The 
effect,  mainly,  is  that 
of  billowy  hills, 
smoothed  by  the 
farmer's  toil  or  wear- 
ing still  the  garniture  of  wood  which 
they  inherit  from  the  primeval  forest. 
Without  any  doubt  or  question,  Mr. 
May's  situation  is  the  most  beautiful 
in  a  town  of  generous  rivalries.  As  if 
the  first  settlers  of  the  town  divined  its 
character,  they  numbered  it  "Lot  i" 
when  they  laid  out  the  original  town- 
ship with  the  irregularity  of  a  "crazy 
quilt"  and  in  delightful  though  be- 
wildering contrast  with  the  gridiron 
plan  of  modern  towns  and  states.  Mr. 
May  could  not  have  chosen  more 
wisely  if  he  had  known  that  he  was 
choosing  a  dwelling-place  for  nearly 
seventy  years.  Moreover  the  house 
was  built  after  the  manner  of  the  cele- 
brated one-horse   shay,   each  part  as 
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good  as  every  other;  the  materials 
and  workmanship  the  best  that  could 
be  had.  The  house  and  land  were  his 
father's  outright  gift ;  and  his  father- 
in-law  furnished  it  with  equal  gener- 
osity. 

The  genial  host  of  this  big,  old- 
fashioned  house  was  born  in  Boston, 
April  ii,  1810,  just  a  week  later  than 
his  classmate,  James  Freeman  Clarke, 
and  six  weeks  earlier  than  his  class- 
mate, William  Henry  Channing,  and 
his  nearness  to  these  in  point  of  age 
was  ominous  of  their  nearness  to  his 
heart.  His  father,  Samuel  May,  was 
a  Boston  merchant  of  enviable  reputa- 
tion for  probity  and  public  spirit,  with 
a  face  resembling  Edward  Everett's, 
but  more  rugged  in  its  noble  beauty. 
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His  mother,  Mary  (Goddard)  May, 
lived  to  be  a  year  older  than  her  hus- 
hand  at  the  time  of  his  death,  dying  in 
1882,  in  her  ninety-fifth  year.  "She 
was  an  avowed  and  working  aboli- 
tionist in  the  days  when  the  word  was 
a  reproach  and  scoffing.  She  zeal- 
ously maintained  the  principle  of  reli- 
gious freedom,  joining  with  her 
husband  to  vindicate  it  in  the  persons 
of  John  Pierpont  and  Theodore 
Parker."  Peace,  total  abstinence  and 
the  political  and  legal  rights  of 
women  found  in  her  an  earnest  advo- 
cate, and  yet  the  habit  of  her  life  was 
exceedingly  domestic.  Congratulated 
on  the  satisfaction  she  must  take  in 
so  much  public  usefulness,  she  said 
that  her  greatest  satisfaction  was  in 
the  thought  that  she  had  habitually 
stayed  at  home  with  her  family.     To 


have  such  a  mother  for  seventy-two 
years  was  one  of  the.  richest  blessings 
of  her  son  Samuel's  life,  and  his  appre- 
ciation of  it  was  perfect  and  entire. 
One  of  his  sisters  was  Miss  Abby  W. 
May,  well  known  in  Boston  for  her 
educational  and  philanthropic  work. 
During  "the  great  war,"  as  Phillips 
Brooks  called  it,  and  as  now  we  may 
well  call  it  more  than  ever,  she  was 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  branch 
of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion. For  many  years  she  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
and  she  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
New  England  Women's  Club.  Two 
younger  brothers  of  Mr.  May  have 
reached  a  good  old  age,  another  of 
great  promise  dying  in  his  early  prime. 
Mr.  May's 
earlier  education 
was  a  t  Deacon 
Samuel  Greek's 
school  in  Boston 
and  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  with 
a  concluding  year 
at  the  famous 
Round  Hill 
School  in  North- 
ampton, of  which 
George  Bancroft 
was  (jointly  with 
Joseph  G.  Cogswell  of  Astor  Li- 
brary fame)  the  head  master,  his 
celebrated  history  not  yet  so  much  as 
"almost  about  to  be  commenced."  In 
1825  he  went  to  Harvard  and  grad- 
uated in  the  class  of  '29,  which  had  the 
great  good  fortune  to  count  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  as  one  of  its  eighty- 
one  members.  For  forty  years,  less  one, 
he  wrote  a  song  for  the  annual  class 
meeting,  and  some  of  these  songs  are 
among  the  happiest  products  of  his 
skill.  When  in  1859  he  read  "After 
the  Curfew,"  and  concluded, 

"So  ends  'The  Boys,' — a  lifelong  play. 

We  too  must  hear  the  Prompter's  call 
To  fairer  scenes  and  brighter  day: 
Farewell!     I  let  the  curtain  fall," 

a  solemn  silence  fell  upon  the  little 
company.    They  all  felt  it  was  the  last 
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class  poem,  and  it  was.  "We  met 
once  more,"  writes  Mr.  May,  "a  year 
later,  at  Parker's.  But  three  were 
present,  Smith,  Holmes  and  myself. 
No  poem — very  quiet — something 
very  like  tears."  This  was  in  1890,  and 
Dr."  Holmes  died  October  7,  1894. 
But  subsequent  to  1890  there  were 
three  annual  meetings  at  Dr. 
Holmes's  house,  feasts  for  both  flesh 
and  soul;  at  the  last,  1893,  Holmes, 
May,  Smith  and  Storrow  being  pres- 
ent. In  1894  May  and  Smith  had 
their  meeting  at  Dr.  Holmes's  funeral 
at  King's  Chapel.  It  must  have 
seemed  very  strange  to  have  Holmes 
there   and   so   silent.     The   height  of 


ords  being  those  of  Dr.  Holmes  and 
James  Freeman  Clarke,  written  in  a 
hand  which  at  its  best  was  like  copper- 
plate and  in  Mr.  May's  eighty-ninth 
year  has  fallen  off  but  little  from  the 
top  of  its  condition.  In  fearful  con- 
trast with  his  own  are  several  pages 
written  by  one  of  the  class  who  bor- 
rowed the  book  and  scrawled  over  his 
allotted  space  with  the  details  of  his 
own  private  history.  In  1858  about 
half  the  members  of  the  class  then  liv- 
ing had  their  photographs  taken,  upon 
a  joint  resolution,  and  these  appear  in 
the  book,  with  many  later  ones,  some 
of  them  bettering  with  time,  but  not 
all.      Here    is    Benjamin    R.    Curtis, 
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poetic  justice  would  have  been  that  he 
should  have  outlived  all  the  other 
members  of  the  class  and  then  sung 
his  last  song,  solus  cum  solo,  himself  at 
once  reader  and  sole  audience;  but 
hardly  less  dramatic  will  be  the  event 
if  Mr.  May  is  permitted  to  survive  the 
two  others  who  are  now  living,  Ed- 
ward L.  Cunningham  of  Newport  and 
Charles  S.  Storrow  of  Boston,  and 
complete  the  class  record  which  he 
began  as  class  secretary  in  1829  and 
has  continued  until  now. 

This  is  his  opus  magnum,  a  book  as 
large  as  the  ledger  of  a  great  com- 
mercial house,  bound  in  full  Russia, 
which  is  as  handsome  now  as  it  was 
seventy  years  ago.  The  book  is 
nearly  full  of  matter,  the  longest  rec- 


whose  opinion  on  the  Dred  Scott  case 
was  counter  to  that  of  Judge  Taney 
and  the  majority  of  the  bench.  His 
face  is  one  of  the  handsomest,  if  not 
one  of  the  most  attractive,  in  the  class. 
Here  is  Samuel  F.  Smith,  of  whom 
Holmes  wrote  in  "The  Boys": 

"And  there's  a  nice  youngster  of  excellent 

pith,— 
Fate  tried  to  conceal  him  by  naming  him 

Smith; 
But  he  shouted  a  song  for  the  brave  and 

the  free, — 
Just  read  on  his  medal,  'My  country,'  'of 

thee.'  " 

Here,  too,  a  very  striking  face,  is 
Benjamin  Pierce,  the  great  Harvard 
mathematician,  and  Chief  Justice 
George   T.    Bigelow,    whose   judicial 
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career  was  conspicu- 
ous and  honorable  to 
a  high  degree. 

Mr.  May's  recol- 
lections of  the  colle- 
giate Holmes  are 
persuasive  that  the 
boy  was  father  of  the 
man.  He  tells  of  him 
as  sitting  before  his 
wood  fire  and  dis- 
coursing of  its  com- 
fort and  its  sentimen- 
tal warmth  in  a  man- 
ner that  foretold  the 
future  autocrat.  He 
tells  of  his  saying  to 
his  classmate  Dev- 
ereux,  at  the  Coffee 
Club,     "Come,      let's  \ 

have  a  talk,"  and  drawing  up  his 
chair  to  face  his  rival  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  for  a  good  long  mutual 
sharpening  of  their  wits,  Holmes  con- 
scious of  his  ability  to  enjoy  an  easy 
mastery.  Devereux  (George  H.), 
adjutant-general  of  Massachusetts, 
delighted  and  amazed  his  classmates 
with  his  free  and  eloquent  transla- 
tions of  the  Latin  texts. 

There  is  something  very  interesting 
and  pathetic  in  Mr.  May's  vivid  con- 
sciousness of   his    official    relation    to 
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his  class.  All  of  his  classmates'  for- 
tunes and  misfortunes,  their  trials  and 
struggles,  failures  and  successes,  are 
treasured  in  his  memory  with  gener- 
ous pride  or  compassionate  kindness, 
as  each  separate  life  deserves.  Little 
is  likely  to  be  added  to  the  book  by 
Mr.  May's  survivors,  if  he  is  first  to 
go.  When  the  record  is  complete, 
the  book  will  be  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  Harvard  University  Li- 
brary. When  it  was  two-thirds  full, 
William  Henry  Channing,  having 
borrowed  it,  returned  it  saying  that 
he  had  read  every  word  of  it  with  the 
warmest  interest.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing and  valuable  for  generations  yet 
unborn. 

After  leaving  Cambridge  Mr.  May 
spent  a  year  in  Brooklyn,  Conn., 
where  his  cousin,  Samuel  J.  May,  was 
preaching  to  the  sole  Unitarian  con- 
gregation in  the  state,  a  remarkable 
one  for  its  intellectual  and  moral 
character.  Mr.  May's  admiration  for 
Samuel  J.  May  was  then,  and  always 
afterward  remained,  most  liberal.  He 
said  to  me,  with  generous  effusion: 
"I  don't  care  if  he  was  my  cousin,  it 
was  an  unspeakable  privilege  for  a 
young  man  to  live  in  daily  contact 
with  a  character  so  simple  and  so 
grand  as  his,  so  abounding  in  good 
will  to  men,  and  with  so  much  cour- 
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age  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions 
and  in  the  general  conduct  of  his  life." 

It  was  Mr.  May's  purpose  to  study 
theology  with  Sam  J.,  as  he  was  gen- 
erally called ;  but  he  did  more  than 
that  to  fit  himself  for  the  ministerial 
office.  He  became  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  his  cousin's  public  spirit 
and  interest  in  great  public  questions, 
especially  those  touching  slavery. 
Opposite  the  parsonage  lived  the  Ben- 
sons,  a  few  years  later  active  colabor- 
ers  with  Garrison,  Helen  Benson  be- 
coming his  beloved  wife.  A  year  or 
two  in  advance  of  Garrison's 
"Thoughts  on  Colonization,"  Samuel 
J.  May  and  his  neighbor  Benson  were 
working  out  the  conclusion  that  colo- 
nization was  a  scheme  that  operated 
more  for  the  advantage  of  slavery 
than  for  that  of  the  slave.  A  sister  of 
Samuel  J.  May  was  at  this  time  a 
member  of  his  family ;  and  hither 
came  Bronson  Alcott  to  woo  and  wed 
her,  taking  at  any  time  as  little 
thought  for  the  morrow  as  the  lilies 
of  the  field. 

Returning  to  Cambridge  in  1830, 
Mr.  May  remained  there  for  three 
years,  taking  a  full  course  of  study  in 
the  Divinity  School,  of  which  he  be- 
came the    senior    alumnus    in    il 


Here  as  in  college  he  had  for  class- 
mates Freeman  Clarke  and  William 
Henry  Channing  and  Chandler  Rob- 
bins.  His  principal  teachers  were 
Andrews  Norton  (for  a  short  time), 
John  G.  Palfrey  and  the  younger 
Henry  Ware.  Palfrey's  antislavery 
record  was  still  far  in  the  future,  and 
Lowell's  "  Wut !  voted  agin  him  ?"  when 
Palfrey  voted  against  Robert  C.  Win- 
throp  for  the  Speakership  of  Con- 
gress, in  December,  1847;  nor  was  it 
until  1843  that  Henry  Ware,  Jr., 
wrote  his  noble  antislavery  hymn, 
"Oppression   shall   not   always   reign," 

which,  until  slavery  was  abolished, 
did  valiant  service  in  the  Unitarian 
churches.  Mr.  May  does  not  remem- 
ber that  there  was  any  antislavery 
spirit  manifested  in  the  Divinity 
School  during  his  course  of  study,  nor 
was  he  consciously  more  antislavery 
than  his  fellow  students.  Probably 
he  would  have  been  sooner  involved 
in  the  conflict,  if  he  had  gone  straight 
to  a  pulpit  from  Samuel  J.  May's  par- 
sonage. 

In  September,  1833,  only  a  few 
weeks  after  his  graduation,  Mr.  May 
preached  in  Leicester  to  a  new  Uni- 
tarian Society,  the  Second  Congrega- 
tional, which  had  been  incorporated 
early  in  that  year.  Services  were  held 
at  first  in  the  old  town  hall ;  but  on 
August  12,  1834,  a  church  was  dedi- 
cated, which  still  witnesses  to  the  en- 
ergy and  modesty  of  the  few  hardy 
pioneers.  Among  the  sixteen  origi- 
nal incorporators  were  some  of  the 
most  influential  men  in  Leicester, 
Flints,  Southgates,  Sargents,  and  so 
on,  who  had  found  the  burden  of 
Dr.  Nelson's  orthodoxy — or  rather 
of  his  exchanges  —  heavier  than 
they  could  bear.  They  were  "au- 
dience fit  though  few"  for  Rev. 
George  R.  Noyes  of  Brookfield  and 
other  ministers  who  came  from  round 
about  to  preach  to  them  until,  in 
June,  1834,  they  called  Mr.  May,  who 
was  ordained  and  installed  August 
13.  The  names  of  the  ministers  who 
took  part  in  the  church  dedication  on 
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the  twelfth  and  in  the  services  of  the 
following  day  are  those  of  some  who 
were  accounted  giants  in  those  days. 
Rev.  Aaron  Bancroft,  of  Worcester, 
father  of  the  historian,  one  of  the 
earliest  Unitarians,  was  moderator  of 
the  ordaining  council.  Rev.  James 
Walker,  coming  by.  stage  from 
Charlestown,  brought  the  news  of  the 
scandalous  destruction  of  the  Ursu- 
line  Convent;  Rev.  F.  W.  P.  Green- 
wood preached  the  ordination  ser- 
mon. 

Before  the  new  dwelling-house  was 
quite  completed,  Mr.  May  married 
(November  n,  1835)  Sarah  Russell  of 


miraculous  transformation ;  it  had 
merely  frozen  solid.  From  this  pie  as 
a  foundation  it  is  easy  to  build  up  the 
inference  that  Mrs.  May  had  been 
daintily  reared  and  brought  little 
practical  knowledge  to  her  new  du- 
ties. But  she  was  a  quick  learner  and 
adapted  herself  to  these  with  marvel- 
lous success,  proving  herself  in  all 
ways  a  fit  helpmeet  for  her  husband, 
whose  bump  of  order  was  of  no  com- 
mon height.  In  his  antislavery  work 
Mr.  May  enjoyed  her  perfect  sym- 
pathy and  wise  cooperation,  some- 
times the  benefit  of  a  judgment  less 
eager  and   impetuous   than  his   own. 
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Boston,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  P. 
Russell,  literally  a  man  of  monu- 
mental reputation,  seeing  that  for  a 
term  of  years  he  was  treasurer  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association. 
The  first  Thanksgiving  came  a  fort- 
night later,  and  no  end  of  creature 
comforts  were  sent  out  from  Boston  to 
the  young  housekeepers.  But,  when 
the  feast  arrived  at  that  stage  where 
the  mince  pie  was  imminent,  there 
was  a  circumstance  which  gave  them 
pause.  The  pie  seemed  to  have 
turned  to  stone :  it  was  impossible  to 
cut  it.     But  in  fact  there  had  been  no 


She  was  one  of  the  efficient  managers 
of  the  antislavery  fair.  Her  hus- 
band's antislavery  office  took  him 
away  from  Leicester  three  months 
every  year  and  much  increased  the 
weight  of  her  domestic  cares,  but  not 
beyond  her  willingness  to  bear  them 
or  her  ability  to  meet  every  emer- 
gency with  appropriate  wit  and  will. 
Four  children  were  born  of  this  mar- 
riage: Adeline,  Edward,  a  pay  di- 
rector in  the  navy,  Joseph  Russell, 
and  Elizabeth  Goddard.  Mrs.  Mav 
died  in  1895,  since  when  the  unmar- 
ried   daughters    have    kept    unbroken 
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the  tradition  of  the  house  in  every 
kindly  way.  Mr.  May  and  his  family 
have  welcomed  there  hundreds  of 
antislavery  workers  and  other 
friends,  and  the  outward  beauty  and 
the  inward  cheer  have  conspired  to 
make  the  experience  memorable  for 
those  who  came  and  went. 

Mr.  May's  early  years  in  Leicester 
were  those  of  a  profoundly  earnest 
and  religious  minister,  devoted  to  his 
work  with  generous  ardor  and  singu- 
lar fidelity.  And 
in  these  partic- 
ulars there  was 
never  any 
change.  Ulti- 
mately there 
were  intima- 
tions that  his 
antislavery 
work  trenched 
on  his  ministe- 
rial ;  but  there 
was  no  slightest 
proof  that  it 
was  so.  Theo- 
logically, h  e 
was  1  i  b  e  r  al 
without  being 
radical.  His  ap- 
proval of  Theo- 
dore Parker's 
theology  was 
less  entire,  I 
judge,  than  that 
of  his  parents, 
though  for  his 
antislavery 
spirit  and  his 
general  character  he  had  only  ad- 
miration. Like  Garrison's,  his  tem- 
per was  selective  of  everything  in 
the  Bible  that  made  for  humanity 
and  reform,  so  that  however  he 
might  differ  from  the  traditional 
New  England  theology,  Christianity 
was  for  him  inclusive  of  his  lof- 
tiest ideals  and  aspirations,  and 
Jesus  was  the  great  exemplar  of  its 
spirit.  How  the  world  moves  is  aptly 
illustrated  by  his  experience,  about 
1844,  with  the  Worcester  Association 
of  Ministers.     He  read  to  this  associ- 


ation an  address  contending  that  the 
Old  Testament  was  authority  for 
Christians  only  so  far  as  it  accorded 
with  the  doctrine  and  spirit  of  the 
New;  whereupon  Dr.  Thayer  of 
Lancaster,  moderator  of  the  associa- 
tion, expressed  his  entire  dissent,  and 
the  rest  agreed  with  him,  one  father 
in  Israel  saying  that  he  "would 
rather  have  the  spotted  fever  come 
into  Bolton  than  an  antislavery  lec- 
turer." By  this  time  Mr.  May  was 
named  and 
known  by  his 
antislavery 
principles  and  it 
is  probable  that 
the  brethren 
were  p  r  e  d  i  s- 
posed  on  this 
account  to 
think  his  the- 
ology unsound. 
I  remember  an 
old  lady  who, 
having  been  (er- 
roneously) told 
that  the  minis- 
ter had  offici- 
ated at  John 
Brown's  f  u- 
neral,  said  of 
his  sermon  that 
he  was  "just 
k  i  v  e  r  ing  up 
John  Brown 
all  the  way 
t  h  r  o  u  g  h," 
though  in  truth 
there  was  not 
the  slightest  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious reference  to  that  heroic  man. 

Not  only  were  the  duties  of  the 
young  minister  at  first  sufficiently  en- 
grossing to  prevent  his  taking  an  ac- 
tive part  in  antislavery  work,  but  he 
was  not  quite  sure  of  Garrison's  ways 
and  means  of  agitation.  It  is  a  sig- 
nificant fact  that  he  did  not  take  the 
Liberator  until  1840,  though  he  did 
take  the  Cradle  of  Liberty,  for  a  year 
and  more  of  its  brief  course,  which  be- 
gan in  1839.  Containing  the  cream 
of  the  Liberator,  Garrison  was  wisely 
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apprehensive  that  it  would  abridge 
the  circulation  of  the  larger  paper.  Its 
discontinuance  made  Liberator  sub- 
scribers, and  Mr.  May  was  one  of 
these.  But  from  the  beginning  of  his 
ministry  no  Sunday  passed  without  his 
prayer  "for  those  who  are  in  bonds, 
as  bound  with  them,"  and  on  Thanks- 
giving and  Fast  days  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  privilege  then  commonly 
allowed  and  used  at  such  times  in  the 
New  England  churches  of  addressing 
himself  squarely  to  great  public  ques- 
tions and  especially  to  the  nation's 
duty  in  regard  to  slavery.  Gradually 
his  references  to  slavery  at  other 
times  became  more  frequent  and  ex- 
plicit, and  the  range  of  his  anti- 
slavery  activities  increased  from  year 
to  year.  That  was  the  time  of  anti- 
slavery  petitions ;  and  to  know  what 
a  part  they  played  in  the  national 
House  of  Representatives  one  must 
read  the  life  of  John  Quincy  Adams. 
They  were  sent  not  only  to  Washing- 
ton, but  to  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture. Where  there  was  a  head  rear- 
ing itself  against  the  antislavery 
principle,  the  Donnybrook  rule  of  the 
petitioners  was  to  hit  it.  One  pur- 
pose of  their  state  petitions  was  to  re- 
peal the  laws  against  the  intermar- 
riage of  white  people  and  colored, 
whence,  probably,  the  triumphant 
argument  of  the  proslavery  party, 
"Do  you  want  your  sister  to  marry  a 
nigger?"  took  its  rise.  But,  whatever 
the  petition,  Mr.  May  was  the  man  to 
carry  it  round.  Was  there  an  anti- 
slavery  meeting  to  be  called  or  an 
antislavery  society  to  be  formed,  he 
took  a  leading,  part.  An  antislavery 
society  was  formed  in  Leicester  about 
1840,  and  of  this  society  he  was  the 
leading  spirit,  while  at  the  same  time 
active  and  prominent  in  the  larger  or- 
ganizations. In  January,  1838,  a 
clerical  convention  of  eighty  mem- 
bers was  held  in  Worcester,  and  of 
the  eighty  only  three  Unitarians  sup- 
ported an  antislavery  resolution ; 
and  here  was,  possibly,  the  beginning 
of  that  distrust  of  his  fellow  Unitari- 
ans which  as  time  went  on  had  many 


incidents  and  aggravations.  There 
were  two  Worcester  County  antisla- 
very societies,  the  North  Division  and 
the  South  ;  and  of  the  latter  Mr.  May 
was  secretary  or  president  for  many 
years.  Disunion  sentiment  was  by  no 
means  uncommon  among  the  "Con- 
science Whigs"  of  New  England 
when  Texas  annexation  was  on  the 
tapis,  and  it  furnished  Mr.  May  in  the 
winter  of  1844-5  ms  most  surprising 
victory.  He  told  the  story  in  a  much 
later  convention  (1857)  meeting  at  the 
city  hall  in  Worcester,  but,  unlike 
Phidias,  he  did  not  paint  himself  into 
the  shield.  Of  this  convention  of 
1844  Judge  Strong  of  Leominster  was 
president,  and  such  men  as  Levi  Lin- 
coln, Emory  Washburn,  and  Charles 
Allen  were  present.  Following  the 
lead  of  Emory  Washburn,  who  had 
said,  "Let  us  adopt  the  methods  of  the 
Revolutionary  fathers,  and  say  plainly 
what  we  will  do,  and  what  we  will  not 
do,"  Mr.  May  moved  a  resolution, 
"That  the  annexation  of  Texas  would 
be  a  just  and  sufficient  ground  for  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union,"  and  it  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  twelve.  Much 
frightened,  the  minority  pleaded  for  a 
reconsideration  and  induced  a  few  of 
the  majority  to  join  them  in  effecting 
it  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth.  Captain 
Isaac  Southgate  of  Leicester,  a  very 
public  spirited  man,  foremost  in 
school  matters,  a  thoroughpaced 
Whig,  was  one  of  Mr.  May's  most 
prominent  parishioners.  He  knew  all 
about  the  Worcester  resolution  and 
Mr.  May's  other  antislavery  doings, 
and  this  knowledge  rankled  in  his 
mind,  and,  lest  others  should  be  for- 
getful*, he  "stirred  up  their  pure  minds 
by  way  of  remembrance,"  so  that 
gradually  a  good  deal  of  feeling  ad- 
verse to  Mr.  May  was  generated  in 
the  society. 

One  of  the  most  significant  of 
those  meetings  which  Mr.  May  or- 
ganized from  time  to  time  in  the  anti- 
slavery  interest  was  that  of  August  1, 
1845,  celebrating  the  West  Indian 
Emancipation.  It  was  held  at  Leices- 
ter   and    in    the    Unitarian    Church. 
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Wendell  Phillips  and  Adin  Ballou 
were  the  principal  speakers,  and  there 
was  no  mincing  of  matters,  we  may- 
be sure.  This  meeting  was  one  of  the 
heavier  straws  that  went  to  break  the 
back  of  proslavery  endurance  in  Mr. 
May's  congregation,  and  shortly  after 
he  resigned  his  charge ;  but  his  resig- 
nation was  not  accepted.  To  the  ma- 
jority of  his  people  he  had  endeared 
himself  by  affectionate  anxiety  for 
their  highest  good  and  by  his  sym- 
pathy with  their  griefs  and  losses. 
But  some  withdrew  and  others 
showed  "a  disposition  to  abridge  his 
just  liberty,"  which  he  could  not  en- 
dure. His  financial  support  was  not 
a  factor  in  the  situation.  His  salary 
had  been  $600,  but  he  cut  it  down  to 
$400  at  a  time  when  the  larger  sum 
was  difficult  to  raise.  In  August, 
1846,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  twelfth 
year,  he  resigned  definitely.  For  the 
best  part  of  the  following  year  he 
preached  in  Brooklyn,  Connecticut, 
Samuel  J.  May,  after  a  pastorate  of  six 
years  in  South  Scituate,  Massachu- 
setts, having  gone  to  Syracuse, 
New  York,  where  he  had  a  long 
and  fruitful  ministry.  And  now  Mr. 
May  of  Leicester  was  confronted  by 
the  likelihood  of  going  forth,  like 
Abraham,  not  knowing  whither,  leav- 
ing behind  him  the  beautiful  house 
which  had  been  the  outward  form  and 
symbol  of  his  home  and  in  which  his 
children  had  been  born. 

"But  sudden  the  worst  turns  the  best  to 

the  brave; 
The  black  minute's  at  end;" 

and  there  opened  to  him  the  prospect 
of  indefinite  continuance  where  al- 
ready his  roots  had  gone  deep  down 
into  the  earth.  His  energv  and  effi- 
ciency in  the  antislavery  work  had 
marked  him  as  the  right  man  for  the 
office  of  general  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Antislavery  Society. 
It  was  Abby  Kelley's  urgency  that 
immediately  effected  his  appointment 
to  this  post.  Living  near  him  in  the 
county,  she  knew  his  works  and  that 
he  was  not  lukewarm  in  the  cause. 


He  held  the  office  until  1865,  when, 
with  the  passage  of  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment,  the  need  of  further  anti- 
slavery  agitation  seemed  to  him,  as 
to  Garrison,  no  longer  necessary. 
His  valedictory,  in  the  last  number 
but  one  of  the  Liberator,  rings  as  tri- 
umphantly as  Miriam's  song,  but 
with  an  undertone  of  tenderness,  a 
sentiment  of  regret  that  the  round 
table  should  be  broken  up  and  all  its 
goodly  knights  scattered  upon  differ- 
ent ways.  But  he  could  take  an  omen 
from  the  day  —  December  22  —  and 
find  the  omen  singing  grandly  in  the 
concluding  stanza  of  Lowell's  "Pres- 
ent Crisis,"  which  in  December,  1844, 
had  made  his  heart  leap  up  like 
flame : 

"New   occasions   teach   new   duties;    Time 

makes  ancient  good  uncouth; 
They  must  upward  still  and  onward  who 

would  keep  abreast  of  Truth; 
Lo,  before  us  gleam  her  camp-fires!    We 

ourselves   must   pilgrims   be, 
Launch  our   Mayflower  and  steer  boldly 

through  the  desperate  winter  sea." 

The  new  duties  were  those  con- 
nected with  the  status  of  the  emanci- 
pated slaves  and  the  operations  of  the 
Freedmen's  Aid  Society.  For  Mr. 
May  there  was  "no  discharge  in  this 
war."  He  could  not,  like  some  oth- 
ers, content  himself  with  being  a  mere 
laudator  tcmporis  acti.  Since  emanci- 
pation, as  before,  his  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  colored  people  has  been 
always  intelligent  and  deep ;  often 
profoundly  sad.  But  I  am  getting 
ahead  of  my  story. 

His  willingness  in  1846  to  suspend 
his  ministerial  office  was  greater,  pos- 
sibly, because,  owing  to  his  anti- 
slavery  spirit  and  action,  he  had 
ceased  to  be  persona  grata  to  many  of 
his  Unitarian  brethren  and  he  had  lost 
much  of  his  confidence  in  them.  In 
a  letter  to  Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  the 
Englsh  philanthropist,  written  in 
1 85 1,  he  denounces  their  "bigotry, 
narrowness,  and  worldliness,"  and 
their  organization  as  "a  lifeless,  soul- 
less thing."  If  there  was  any  danger 
of  their  being  exalted  above  measure, 
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here  was  a  thorn  in  their  flesh  to  pre- 
vent such  exaltation.  He  was  not 
slow  to  notice  their  shortcomings,  nor 
soft  in  naming  them.  In  1843  ne 
spent  several  months  in  Europe,  and 
being  urged  by  English  Unitarians  to 
explain  to  them  the  relation  of  the 
Unitarian  churches  in  America  to  the 
antislavery  reform,  he  did  so  in  an 
elaborate  letter  from  Geneva,  very 
carefully  and  cautiously  expressed, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  charged  his 
coreligionists  with  "having,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  done  nothing,  nothing, 
to  expose  the  true  character  of  slavery 
and  towards  its  abolition."  In  con- 
clusion, he  urged  his  English  brethren 
to  write  to  the  Unitarians  of  America 
urging  upon  them  the  discharge  of 
their  duty  in  some  more  efficient 
manner.* 

His  own  letter  and  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish brethren  gave  great  offence  in 
this  country  and  was  hotly  resented 
in  some  quarters ;  but  there  were 
happy  incidents,  and  one  of  memo- 
rable significance.  May  29,  1845,  a 
meeting  of  Unitarian  ministers  was 
held  in  the  Bulfinch  Street  vestry,  and 
one  hundred  and  seventy-three  set 
their  names  to  a  statement  written  by 
James  Freeman  Clarke,  which  con- 
cluded, "And  we  do  hereby  pledge 
ourselves,  before  God  and  our  breth- 
ren, never  to  be  weary  of  laboring  in 
the  cause  of  human  rights  and  free- 
dom, till  slavery  be  abolished  and 
every  slave  made  free."  It  is  greatly 
to  be  feared  that  this  pledge  was  but 
indifferently  kept  by  the  majority  of 

*In  Mr.  May's  later  years  no  recollections  of  his 
earlier  life  were  more  vivid,  grateful  and  affectionate  than 
those  of  the  friends  he  made  in  England  at  this  time  :  Rev. 
George  Armstrong,  father  of  Rev.  R.  A.  Armstrong,  who  is 
now  preaching  in  Liverpool,  Rev.  William  James  of  Bris- 
tol, Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  Richard  D.  Webb  of  Dublin, 
one  of  the  earliest  biographers  of  John  Brown,  James 
Haughton  of  Dublin,  Miss  Eliza  Wigham  of  Edinburgh, 
Joseph  Lupton  of  Leeds,  Rev.  S.  A.  Steinthal,  and 
especially  Dr.  John  Bishop  Estlin  of  Bristol,  a  very 
distinguished  physician  and  surgeon  and  justly  cel- 
ebrated ophthalmologist.  Mr.  May  _  counts  his  long 
correspondence  with  Dr.  Estlin  and  his  daughter  Mary 
as  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  and  honors  of  his  life,  and 
similarly  that  with  various  members  of  the  Carpenter 
family.  Dr.  Estlin  was  profoundly  touched  by  Mr.  May's 
antislavery  address  before  the  Western  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  and  invited  him  to  his  home,  thus 
initiating  a  friendship  that  proved  not  only  very  pleasant  to 
both,  but  very  useful  to  the  antislavery  cause.  Speaking 
of  Dr.  Estlin,  Wendell  Phillips  said:  "Sam  May,  your 
visit  to  England  brought  to  the  support  of  our  work  in 
America  its  ablest  and  best  helper  of  recent  years." 


those  who  made  it,  and  that  the  most 
of  them  were  never  "weary"  because 
they  did  no  work ;  but  the  joint  action 
was  the  most  honorable  event  in  the 
history  of  the  Unitarians,  as  affected 
bv  the  antislavery  conflict,  and  it  was 
Mr.  May  who  drove  them  into  it  with 
the  point  of  his  celestial  spear. 

It  was  in  connection  with  this  inci- 
dent that  Mr.  May  brought  down 
upon  himself  the  wrath  of  Dr.  Gan- 
nett, who,  marvellously  good  and 
kind,  and  unselfish  and  self-sacrificing 
as  few  men  are,  had  somehow  the 
misfortune  of  finding  himself  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  greatest  moral  ques- 
tion of  his  time.  Mr.  May  was 
handled  roughly  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Berry  Street  Conference  (in  May, 
1844),  Dr.  Gannett  denouncing  in  the 
severest  terms  his  aforesaid  dealings 
with  the  English  Unitarians  and  in 
general  his  antislavery  action  and 
spirit.  Late  that  night  Mr.  May 
(sitting  in  his  father's  home)  heard  the 
characteristic  click  of  Dr.  Gannett's 
two  canes  on  the  sidewalk,  and  then 
came  his  hand  upon  the  knocker  and, 
Mr.  May  admitting  him,  a  pathetic 
humbling  of  himself  for  his  severity. 
This  was  Dr.  Gannett's  way.  At  an- 
other Unitarian  meeting,  to  which 
Garrison  had  come  on  Mr.  May's 
invitation,  Dr.  Gannett  denounced 
"the  hellish  spirit  of  this  man  who  has 
forced  himself  into  our  meeting."  For 
this,  too,  he  was  doubtless  sorry  after 
he  got  home.  But  what  an  instructive 
moral  tragedy  the  great  gulf  fixed 
between  two  men  of  such  exalted 
moral  temper  as  were  Gannett  and 
Garrison ! 

Another  occasion  when  Mr.  May 
followed  up  his  Unitarian  brethren  in 
a  lively  manner  was  in  1851,  when  the 
Christian  Register  containing  an  arti- 
cle by  Rev.  John  Parkman,  "Slavery 
in  Boston,"  on  the  rendition  of 
Thomas  Sims,  which  had  just  taken 
place,  was  sent  to  the  country  sub- 
scribers,  while  a  special  edition  was 
made  for  Boston  subscribers  omitting 
the  mildly  inflammatory  article:  all  of 
which    business    Mr.    May    reported 
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faithfully  in  the  Liberator,  while  Mr. 
Garrison  added  a  characteristic  com- 
ment. 

Whatever  the  motives  which  urged 
him  to  accept  the  office  of  general  sec- 
retary of  the  Massachusetts  Anti- 
slavery  Society,  there  were  no  sordid 
ones  among  them,  his  salary  being 
fixed  at  eight  hundred  dollars  per 
year.  His  work  was  compounded  of 
office  duties  in  Boston,  where  he 
made  his  home  with  his  parents,  and 
travel  throughout  New  England, 
mainly  in  Massachusetts.  His  duties 
were,  in  part,  to  arrange  and  provide 
speakers  for  nearly  one  hundred  dif- 
ferent conventions,  in  anticipation  of 
which  there  were  preparatory  lectures 
in  the  towns  round  about  the  local 
centres  in  which  the  conventions  were 
to  be  held.  Many  of  these  lectures 
were  of  his  own  giving.  His  first 
convention  was  in  Waltham,  Massa- 
chusetts. Lowell  and  Edmund  Quincy 
came  to  it  together,  a  pair  of  kindly 
wags.  "Don't  you  feel  like  saying  a 
word?"  said  Mr.  May  to  Lowell.  "I 
never  said  a  word  in  my  life,"  said  the 
poet,  who  had  latent  in  him  the 
potentiality  of  being  one  of  the  most 
graceful  speakers  of  our  time.  Other 
duties  were  connected  with  the  Boston 
anniversary  meetings  and  the  great 
annual  antislavery  fair,  to  which  came 
things  from  England,  "curiously  and 
wonderfully  made,"  and  at  which 
Wendell  Phillips  bought  a  bust  of 
Calvin  from  Lydia  Maria  Child,  pay- 
ing for  the  same  five  dollars — "one 
dollar  for  each  of  the  five  points." 
Nothing  was  more  characteristic  of 
the  antislavery  movement  in  its  Gar- 
risonian  form  than  the  inclusiveness 
of  its  democracy.  Aristocrats  as  blue 
blooded  as  Wendell  Phillips  and  Ed- 
mund Quincy  subordinated  them- 
selves cheerfully  to  Garrison,  who  was 
to  quite  another  manner  born,  but  in 
soul  as  much  a  gentleman  as  they ; 
and  many  callous  hands  of  farmers 
and  mechanics  grasped,  with  naive 
forgetfulness  of  everything  but  the 
mutual  help  and  need,  those  of  the 
finest  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  those 


days.  But  there  was  nothing  but  the 
most  aristocratic  elegance  and  beauty 
in  the  copperplate  engraving  of  the 
invitation  to  the  antislavery  fair  sent 
out  by  Maria  Weston  Chapman, 
Lydia  Maria  Child  and  a  score  or  two 
of  other  antislavery  women.  Mr. 
May  was  reputed  to  be  an  excellent 
economist,  and.  there  never  was  a 
better  than  Lydia  Maria  Child ;  but 
in  this  particular  their  agreement 
that  the  best  was  none  too  good  seems 
to  have  been  entire. 

In  his  "journeyings  often"  about 
the  country,  the  experiences  of  the 
general  secretary  were,  like  those  of 
the  apostles  he  sent  out,  extremely 
various.  Frequently  his  lines  of  travel 
fell  to  him  in  pleasant  places  and  he 
enjoyed  a  hospitality  that  was  com- 
fortable and  sweet ;  but  at  other  times, 
where  the  disposition  was  as  kind,  he 
slept  in  rooms  cold  as  only  country 
chambers  can  be  without  sun  or  fire, 
and  which,  with  the  mercury  at  zero, 
strike  a  deadly  chill  into  your  bones. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  he  and  his 
son  Edward,  then  a  growing  boy, 
shared  the  bed  and  tried  to  keep  each 
other  warm,  but  the  father's  conscience 
has  accused  him  ever  since  of  getting 
more  than  he  could  give.  At  another 
place  the  November  morning  wash 
was  in  the  yard,  where  the  water  came 
rushing  icy  cold  from  a  pipe  led  clown 
from  the  hills  adjacent  to  the  house. 
Such  things  are  pleasant  to  remem- 
ber, but  Mr.  May  has  a  much  livelier 
recollection  of  the  rougher  experi- 
ences of  his  "field  hands,"  as  Parker 
Pillsbury  called  them,  than  of  his  own. 
They  made  a  joke  of  trials  that  would 
have  daunted  men  and  women  knit  of 
softer  stuff. 

For  any  flies  in  the  ointment  there 
were  great  compensations  in  the  noble 
incitements  of  the  work  and  in  the 
companionship  of  the  leaders,  men 
and  women,  and  the  close  contact  with 
the  agents  who  looked  to  Mr.  May 
for  the  direction  of  their  work.  These 
often  found  their  way  to  the  home  in 
Leicester,  though  it  was  at  the 
Liberator  office,  on  Cornhill,  that  they 
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generally  got  their  instructions  and 
made  their  reports.  Mr.  May's  ad- 
miration of  these  agents  is  inclusive  of 
Stephen  Foster's  wayward  genius, 
notwithstanding  the  unqualified  frank- 
ness of  his  speech.  He  had  the  defects 
of  his  qualities,  but  his  qualities  were 
an  absolute  sincerity  and  a  complete 
consecration.  His  wife,  Abby  Kelley, 
thought  well  enough  of  Stephen  to 
marry  him, — and  he  could  have  had 
no  better  recommendation.  She  was 
an  excellent  woman,  with  too  much 
"life  in  herself"  to  be  sent  hither  and 
thither  by  the  general  secretary;  in- 
stead going  her  own  way  and  arrang- 
ing her  own  work  with  uniformly 
good  results.  Another  of  the  agents 
was  Lucy  Stone;  and  nothing  could 
render  more  effectively  the  temper  t)f 
the  opposition  than  the  scurrility  of 
the  Springfield  Republican's  attack  on 
her  and  Parker  Pillsbury,  nor  Mr. 
May's  temper  than  the  indignant 
scorn  of  his  reply.  Yet  another  agent 
whom  Mr.  May  valued  highly  was 
Sallie  Holley,  who  with  her  faithful 
companion,  Caroline  F.  Putnam,  did 
the  work  of  an  evangelist  for  nearly 
twenty  years  and  then,  shifting  the 
burden,  instituted  a  school  for  colored 
children  in  Lottsburgh,  Virginia, 
whither  Mr.  May's  unfailing  sym- 
pathy and  help  followed  the  insep- 
arable pair  until  1893,  when  Miss 
Holley  died,  leaving  Miss  Putnam  to 
carry  on  the  work  alone — yet  not 
alone.  Parker  Pillsbury,  swarthy  de- 
nouncer of  the  churches  for  their 
recreancy  to  the  spirit  of  their 
founder,  was  one  of  the  most  valued 
on  the  list.  Another  was  Charles  C. 
Burleigh,  a  flame  of  eloquence,  per- 
haps too  consciously  cultivating  his 
resemblance  to  the  traditional  por- 
traitures of  Jesus.  Cyrus  Burleigh 
was  less  known.  Andrew  T.  Foss,  an 
ex-Baptist  minister,  did  yeoman's  ser- 
vice. Last,  but  not  least,  there  were  the 
three  colored  men,  Frederick  Doug- 
lass, Charles  Lenox  Remond  and 
William  Wells  Brown,  stars  differing 
in  glory  from  each  other,  but  each 
gifted  with  a  penetrating  ray.    Doug- 


lass's attachment  to  the  Free-soil 
party  deprived  Mr.  May  of  his 
services  soon  after  he  assumed  the 
secretary's  office. 

Those  who  were  not  his  agents 
were  his  companions  to  a  more  liberal 
degree.  And  what  a  privilege  it  was 
to  live  in  daily  contact  with  such  men 
as  Quincy  and  Phillips  and  Jackson 
and  Loring,  such  women  as  Lydia 
Maria  Child  and  Maria  Weston  Chap- 
man, the  Weston  sisters,  the  Welling- 
tons and  Caroline  Severance  and 
others  of  that  noble  company.  Best 
of  all  was  the  close  relation  to  Garri- 
son, whom  Mr.  May  found  always 
simple  and  genial,  by  no  means  so 
overbearing  as  he  has  been  repre- 
sented, and  not  only  profoundly  reli- 
gious, but  most  aptly  scriptural  in  the 
expression  of  his  thought.  Once 
when  Mr.  May,  meeting  him  casually, 
lamented  the  perversity  of  certain 
ministers  and  others  who  should  have 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  anti- 
slavery  movement,  but  were  not,  Gar- 
rison answered  immediately  with  the 
text  which  was  perhaps  the  aptest 
from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  "How  can 
they  believe  who  will  have  honor  one 
of  another?"  Not  without  many  rea- 
sons did  the  sons  of  Garrison  dedicate 
their  splendid  "Story"  of  their  father's 
life  "to  Samuel  May  of  Leicester, 
Massachusetts,  who  freed  from  toil 
and  care  the  declining  years  of 
William  Lloyd  Garrison."  The  mean- 
ing is  that  he  collected  the  sums,  in  no 
case  exceeding  $500,  which  made 
up  in  1866  a  testimonial  to  Garrison 
of  more  than  $30,000.  This  was  the 
crowning  act  of  Mr.  May's  devotion 
to  his  great  captain,  but  it  was  the  ex- 
pression of  a  loyalty  which  was  then 
of  twenty-six  years'  duration  and 
which,  stronger  than  death,  has  lasted 
until  now. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  Mr.  May 
was  quick  to  range  himself  with  those 
who  were  promoting  its  efficiency.  At 
a  meeting  called  in  Leicester  to  form 
a  military  company,  April  22,  1861, 
there  was  no  more  ringing  speech 
than  his.     Indeed,  he  had  never  sym- 
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pathized  with  Garrison's  non-re- 
sistance principles.  He  had  his  share 
of  the  true  gaudium  certaminis,  as  any 
one  may  know  who  hears  him  talk  of 
the  eventful  past.  At  such  times  the 
wine  stirs  in  the  cask ;  the  blood  glows 
in  his  cheek,  his  hand  is  clinched,  his 
mouth  is  set,  as  if  he  were  again  con- 
fronting a  proslavery  mob.  From 
1840  he  had  ceased  voting  national 
and  state  tickets ;  but  in  1865  he  voted 
for  Lincoln,  and  he  has  since  been  a 
stanch  Republican,  faltering  in  his 
allegiance  only  in  1884,  when  he  could 
not  cast  his  vote  for  Mr.  Blaine. 

In  church  matters  he  has  been  a 
loyal  adherent  of  the  local  Unitarian 
society  since  he  resigned  its  charge, 
except  at  one  time  when  the  church 
was  shut  against  an  antislavery 
lecturer.  It  was  an  interesting  situa- 
tion when  in  1880-81  he  found  himself 
set  for  the  defence  of  Captain  Isaac 
Southgate's  will  and  opposing  one  of 
his  successors  in  the  pastorate  by 
whom  the  will  was  technically  in- 
fringed. That  was  better  than  heap- 
ing coals  of  fire  upon  the  head  of  the 
man  who  had  done  most  to  drive  him 
from  the  Leicester  pulpit.  It  was  re- 
turning good  -for  evil,  though  it  pre- 
sented itself  to  him  as  a  matter  of  sim- 
ple justice,  in  which  no  choice  was 
left  to  him. 

Since  1865  Mr.  May's  function  in 
Leicester  has  been  that  of  the  good 
citizen.  There  and  elsewhere  he  was 
very  active  and  efficient  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society, 
organizing  a  local  branch  and  taking 
a  deep  personal  interest  in  the  teach- 
ers sent  to  the  southern  states.  His 
position  on  the  school  board,  which 


he  had  resigned  in  1846,  was  resumed 
and  held  for  nine  years  more.  Leices- 
ter Academy,  a  once  famous  institu- 
tion, had  omitted  him  from  its  board 
of  trustees  as  being  "ultra  in  his 
views";  but  in  1875  that  little  world 
came  round  to  him.  His  interest  in 
the  Leicester  public  library  has  been 
an  engrossing  one.  For  a  long  time 
he  was  the  chief  buyer  for  the  library, 
and  practically  the  librarian,  making 
a  catalogue  that  was  as  conscien- 
tiously accurate  as  the  record  of  his 
class.  In  1875  the  town  made  him  its 
representative  to  the  state  Legislature, 
and  he  was  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
But  at  any  time  since  the  great  war 
his  political  influence  has  been  out  of 
all  proportion  to  his  official  rating. 
In  his  own  person  he  has  been  a  com- 
mittee of  correspondence,  ever  on  the 
alert  to  criticise  what  seemed  to  him 
a  doubtful  course  in  national  or  state 
legislation  or  to  encourage  what 
seemed  to  him  the  better  part. 
Written  soberly  and  seriously,  his 
letters  have  been  graciously  received 
by  those  to  whom  they  have  been  ad- 
dressed, and  have  often  helped  effect 
the  end  he  had  in  view.  Love,  honor, 
troops  of  friends  have  attended  his 
declining  steps,  and  his  house  has 
been  a  house  of  pilgrimage  to  many 
coming  from  afar  to  see  the  man  rich 
in  such  memories  as  to-day  he  shares 
with  but  a  feeble  remnant  of  a  once 
glorious  company.  Long  may  his 
good  gray  head  irradiate  his  hospi- 
table board,  and  bend  attentively  above 
the  books  he  loves  so  much,  and  the 
letters  that  give  courage  to  so  many 
hearts! 


THE    FIRST    DUEL.* 

By  Frank  W .  C.  Hersey. 

"Here  lies  the  body  of  Benjamin  Woodbridge,  son  of  Hon.  Dudley  Wood- 
bridge,  who  died  July  3,  1728,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age." 

Granary  Burying  Ground. 

THE  dew  bejewelled  the  greensward  cold, 
And  the  night  mist  trailed  from  the  marshes. 
A  spectral  gleam  where  the  river-tide  rolled, 
A  lustre,  pale  as  the  succory's  bloom, 
On  the  mottled  lawns  and  the  leafy  gloom, — 
Lo,  this  was  the  sheen  a  midsummer  sky 
Had  shed  o'er  the  Common  in  Boston  Town, 
In  the  days  when  the  province  loved  the  crown. 
The  crickets  chirped  with  a  drowsy  cry, 
The  frogs  in  the  slime  of  their  pond  droned  low, 
And  the  sombre  old  town  a  sleep — like  snow — 
Had  buried  in  silence  deep  as  the  tomb ; 
For  good  men  dream  when  the  black  tides  flow, 
And  the  night-mist  trails  from  the  marshes. 

Like  phantoms  gliding  athwart  their  haunt, 
Two  striplings  trod  'neath  the  shroud  that  hung 
From  the  drooping  limbs  of  the  Great  Elm  gaunt, 
Where  gibbeted  Quaker  and  witch  had  swung. 
The  twain  stalked  on  through  the  shade  of  death, 
With  the  lust  of  life  agleam  in  their  eyes ; 
Both  waited  the  word  that  hate  never  saith, 
Then  hurled  away  cloaks  and  hats  in  a  breath, 
And  whipped  out  their  swords  to  clash  and  clink, 
And  flash  in  the  gloom  like  fireflies ; 
While  the  echoes  rang  o'er  the  river-brink, 
And  the  night-mist  trailed  from  the  marshes. 

Did  the  young  hearts  ache  with  remorse  for  the  jeer 
In  the  heat  of  the  wine  flung  forth  too  free, 
For  the  dicing  in  spite  of  the  mothers'  tear? 
Or  throb  with  the  maddening  ecstasy 
Of  parry  and  thrust  'twixt  peer  and  peer ; 
With  the  frantic  hope  and  the  deadly  will 
The  blood  that  would  quench  their  hate  to  spill, 
While  the  night-mist  trailed  from  the  marshes? 

A  twist  of  the  arm,  and  a  supple  lunge, 
A  lithe  recoil,  and  a  clank  of  steel ; 
A  dart  of  a  blade  like  a  snake  in  its  plunge, 
A  moaning  curse,  a  tottering  reel, — 
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And  a  smooth  white  face  lay  bathed  in  dew ; 
While  the  blood  and  the  hate  ebbed  away  with  the  tide, 
And  the  slayer  of  life  wished  himself  had  died 
Where  the  shroud  of  the  Elm  drooped  dimly  blue, 
Where  the  night-mist  trailed  from  the  marshes. 

*Zh-  j  first  duel  in  Boston  was  fought  on  the  Common  on  the  night  of  July  3,  1728,  by  Renjamin 
Woodbridge  and  Henry  Phillips,  two  intimate  friends,  and  fellow-students  of  Harvard  College. 
Their  ardent  social  nature  led  them  to  the  gaming  table;  gambling,  to  the  free  use  of  wine;  and  this 
finally  to  a  fatal  dispute.  Woodbridge  was  slain;  and  Phillips  fled  to  Roohelle,  France,  where 
exactly  one  year  after,  he  died  of  a  broken  heart. 


ANTISLAVERY   TIMES    IN    PLYMOUTH. 

By  Abby  Morton  Diaz. 


si&tT  t/rs\    ssrv*,  Tiftfc 

HE  antislavery  move- 
ment in  the  old  town  of 
Plymouth  began  in  my 
father's  family,  al- 
though as  to  fugitives 
Plymouth  was  not  in 
the  direct  line  of  the  underground 
railroad.  I  recall  one,  however, 
a  tired,  silent  colored  man,  sitting 
one  evening  'on  the  stairs  lead- 
ing down  into  my  uncle  Ste- 
phens' kitchen,  almost  in  darkness,  for 
greater  safety — waiting  until  the 
night  should  be  far  enough  advanced 
for  taking  him  through  town  to 
Kingston,  on  the  north. 

I  am  asked:  "How  was  it  there? 
Can  you  give  some  account  of  those 
early  antislavery  days?"  The  re- 
quest acts  as  a  summons  to  the 
long  ago  departed.  Sitting  with 
closed  eyes  I  behold  the  familiar 
forms  and  faces — yes,  I  can  almost 
hear  the  very  tones  of  their  voices 
and  come  again  into  close  touch 
with  their  enthusiasm. 

First  to  appear  to  me  are  my  aunt 
Sally  Stephens — nee  Morton — and 
her  husband,  Lemuel,  truly  a  united 
couple.  Both  were  thinkers  and  by 
nature  and  New  England  nurture 
keen  sighted  for  a  principle  and  sure 


to  be  pronounced  advocates  of  justice 
and  freedom.  Aunt  Sally  was  small 
in  stature,  but  all  animation, — a  brisk 
worker,  impatient  with  idlers,  quick 
to  plan  and  to  accomplish,  whether 
in  household  matters  or  those  of  a 
wider  scope.  She  was  a  founder  and 
almost  lifelong  director  of  Plymouth's 
primitive  charity,  the  "Fragment 
Society,"  its  original  design  having 
been  to  gather  up  from  garrets  and 
elsewhere  what  could  be  well  spared, 
and  bestow  as  needed. 

Uncle  Stephens  was  of  more  mod- 
erate cast,  slower  of  movement,  more 
deliberate  in  thought  and  speech, 
likely,  even  in  busy  times,  to  stand 
discussing  creeds  or  politics  over  a 
fence,  or  in  some  available  corner, — 
while  Sally  would  be  anxiously  ex- 
plaining to  men  awaiting  him  that  she 
was  expecting  Mr.  Stephens  every 
minute.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  mind, 
and  his  well  thought  out  conclusions 
were  sure  to  be  excellently  worded. 

With  these  two  must  always  appear 
to  me  my  father,  Ichabod  Morton, 
tall,  erect,  earnest  in  bearing,  usually 
of  serious  aspect  and  much  given  to 
planning  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
to  come  on  earth,  and  to  freeing  peo- 
ple  from    the   cruel   old-time    ortho- 
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doxy.  In  his  meditative  moods,  or 
when  he  was  singing  the  old  hymns 
to  the  old  tunes,  his  countenance 
often  assumed  a  rapt  expression, 
consequent  upon  a  remarkable  ex- 
perience which  befell  him  one  night 
in  his  young  manhood.  When  away 
from  home  on  business,  his  room  in 
Boston  was  supernaturally  lighted  and 
he  was  given  a  vision  of  the  state  of 
the  world  as  it  would  be  when  con- 
ducted on  the  plan  of  human  brother- 
hood ;%  and  he  then  and  there  prom- 
ised tne  devotion  of  his  whole  life  to 
the  work  of  making  this  vision  a 
reality.  In  fulfilling  this  promise  he 
became  an  earnest  worker  for  tem- 
perance, for  antislavery,  and  in  a 
special  manner  for  the  educational 
movement  begun  by  Horace  Mann*. 
Not  an  educated  man  himself,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  he  was 
familiar  with  the  methods  of  Pest- 
alozzi  and  Fellenberg  in  Europe,  and 
in  company  with  Horace  Mann  advo- 
cated the  establishment  of  normal 
schools  in  this  country,  —  one  of  the 
earliest  ones,  that  in  our  own  coun- 
ty, having  been  very  largely  due  to 
his  efforts. 

And  now  Horace  Mann  appears  to 
me  —  tall,  erect,  with  a  high,  bulging 
forehead  and  prematurely  white  hair, 
as  he  stood  in  our  little  low  walled 
"keeping-room." 

With  the  larger  front  room  is  asso- 
ciated the  Concord  sage,  Bronson 
Alcott,  and  his  transcendental  talk 
given  to  antislavery  enthusiasts 
who  came  trooping  over  from  the 
town. 

Along  with  my  father  appears, 
now,  his  brother,  Edwin  Morton, 
younger,  blue  eyed,  fair  haired,  strong 
for  truth  and  progress,  yet  facetious 
withal  and  of  quick  sympathies. 

A  "  company  of  bright,  earnest 
young  girls,  devoted  to  the  cause, 
a  number  of  thoughtful,  self-conse- 
crated men  and  women, — these,  too, 
come  at  the  call;  and  with  them  one 
other,  somewhat  apart  from  them  by 
residence  and  profession,  —  Rev. 
Samuel  J.  May. 


"For    soul    is    form    and    doth    the    body 
make," 

said  Spenser,  long  ago.  Never  was  a 
more  soul-made  countenance  than  that 
of  our  well  beloved  and  widely  known 
Samuel  J.  May.  Peaceful,  benignant, 
animated,  serene,  joyous,  a  constant 
benediction  —  all  these  words  do  but 
partly  give  an  idea  of  its  heavenli- 
ness.  He  was  then  settled  in  Scitu- 
ate,  some  twenty  miles  nearer  Bos- 
ton, and  frequently  exchanged  with 
our  venerable  minister,  Dr.  Kendall, 
pastor  of  the  First  Church,  one  of  the 
New  England  churches  of  which  the 
majority  in  each  became  Unitarians 
under  the  influence  of  Channing  — 
my  father  being  prominent  among 
those  in  Plymouth. 

My  home  was  in  the  low,  gambrel- 
roofed  house  a  mile  south  from  the 
town  centre, — the  family  of  our  Pil- 
grim ancestor,  George  Morton,  hav- 
ing taken  their  land  in  that  locality. 
Our  homestead  grounds  reached  to 
the  shore,  where  were  my  father's 
wharf  and  shipyard.  His  sister,  Aunt 
Sally  Stephens,  lived  half  a  mile 
nearer  town,  in  one  of  the  only  two 
houses  at  the  shore  end  of  Stephens' 
Lane,  —  long,  narrow,  and  edged  on 
either  side  by  the  tall  and  slim  Lom- 
bardy  poplars,  which  marked  its 
straight  course  from  the  main  road 
down  to  Stephens  Wharf,  owned  by 
Uncle  Stephens  and  his  father,  Daddy 
Stephens,  who,  with  Mammy  Ste- 
phens, occupied  the  other  house.  With 
them  lived  their  long  time  widowed 
daughter,  a  woman  of  fine  character, 
strictly  orthodox,  devoted  to  church 
interests  and  known  to  all  people  as 
Mis'  Phebe  Cotton. 

Mrs.  Cotton,  by  opposing  her  mere 
womanly  convictions  of  duty  to  pas- 
toral authority,  began  an  agitation 
which  finally  disrupted  the  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Plymouth  and 
thus  indirectly  benefited  the  anti- 
slavery  movement,  which  was  to 
come  later  on.  Her  offence  lay  in 
asking  the  attendance  of  a  recent  con- 
vert, an  obscure  young  man,  at  an 
evening  prayer-meeting  at   her   own 
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residence,  and  inviting  him  to  speak, 
all  without  consulting  her  pastor,  a 
stern,  dark  visaged  man,  Rev.  Fred- 
eric Freeman.  For  this  she  was  dealt 
with  by  official  visits  from  the  dea- 
cons and  from  the  pastor.  Still  she 
could  not  perceive  her  error  nor  feel 
it  right  to  make  the  humble  acknowl- 
edgment urged  upon  her.  The  mat- 
ter grew  in  importance.  The  parish 
took  sides  for  and  against  the  culprit. 
Frequent  disciplinary  interviews, 
the  persuasions  of  many  near  and 
dear  to  her,  the  aloofness  of  others, 
Mr.  Freeman's  arrogant  bearing  in 
their  private  interviews,  whole  nights 
spent  in  vain  struggles  between  duty 
to  pastor  and  duty  to  her  own  con- 
victions, loss  of  appetite, — all  this 
long  continued,  brought  her  to  the 
verge  of  dangerous  illness.  If  the 
account  written  by  her  brother,  Uncle 
Stephens,  savors  of  medievalism,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  those  were 
the  days  of  the  pastoral  authority  so 
strongly  enforced  in  antislavery  times. 
The  whole  affair  ended  in  a  division. 
Those  standing  for  a  reasonable  in- 
dividual freedom  drew  off  and  built  a 
small  and  exceedingly  plain  meeting- 
house— for  they  were  not  of  the 
wealthier  sort  —  and  named  them- 
selves the  Robinson  Church,  in  mem- 
ory of  the  Pilgrims'  pastor,  who,  in 
his  discourse  to  them  at  their  depart- 
ure, charged  them  to  follow  him  no 
further  than  he  followed  Christ. 

Five  or  six  years  later  came  news 
of  a  great  stir  made  in  Boston  by  one 
Mr.  Garrison,  who  lived  and  printed 
his  paper  in  an  obscure  den,  with  only 
a  negro  boy  for  assistant.  The  paper 
was  called  the  Liberator,  and  its  pur- 
pose was  the  liberation  of  our  three 
millions  of  slaves.  Details  of  all  this 
were  brought  by  my  uncle,  Edwin 
Morton.  He  arrived  from  Boston  by 
stage  or  coasting  packet,  and  walked 
along  shore  and  stopped  "down 
the  Lane"  to  tell  "Sally."  From  her 
the  word  quickly  spread,  and  as  may 
be  supposed  from  all  the  foregoing, 
it  came  to  numbers  as  a  call  to  close 
up  ranks  and  join  in  the  conflict.    For 


probably  in  no  other  town  was  there 
so  much  of  specially  prepared  mind. 
A  meeting  was  called  in  the  Robinson 
Meeting-house,  and  there  the  Rev. 
Samuel  J.  May  gave  an  address,  so 
made  up  of  facts,  sound  principles  and 
heart-stirring  appeals  as  to  meet 
quick  and  most  enthusiastic  response. 
The  situation  was  seen  to  call  for  im- 
mediate action.  The  basic  principle 
insisted  upon  was  that  of  inherent 
self-ownership.  No  human  law  or 
custom  could  give  one  man  owner- 
ship of  another.  "The  Greeks?  The 
Greeks  are  at  your  door!"  was  quoted 
from  Mr.  May's  address ;  also  his 
statement  of  the  reason  given  by  Mr. 
Garrison  for  being,  as  was  said  of  him 
reproachfully,  "all  one  fire": — "I  have 
need  to  be  on  fire  when  all  around  are 
mountains  of  ice  to  melt."  Deep  in- 
terest was  awakened,  though  among 
comparatively  a  few.  The  large  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  including,  of 
course,  the  wealthy  and  influential, 
held  aloof  in  enmity  or  in  contemptu- 
ous indifference. 

By  private  notice  a  meeting  for 
forming  an  antislavery  society  was 
called  "down  the  Lane"  at  Aunt 
Sally's,  but  from  fear  of  outside  dis- 
turbance it  was  held  in  "the  other 
house,"  Mrs.  Phebe  Cotton's.  Public 
meetings  followed  in  due  course,  Mr. 
Garrison  coming  as  one  of  the  speak- 
ers. The  Lane  was  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  antislavery  homes.  I  gazed 
upon  Garrison  there  with  mingled 
awe  and  admiration.  By  the  oppos- 
ers  he  was  thought  of  as  some 
malignant  ogre,  ready  to  devour  the 
poor,  long-suffering  slaveholders. 

The  cause  progressed.  Much  was 
accomplished  by  individual  effort. 
The  Antislavery  Society,  Junior, 
whereof  I  had  been  made  secretary, 
was  always  under  orders,  and  saw 
much  active  service.  Aunt  Sally's 
activity  and  Uncle  Stephens'  modera- 
tion were  both  brought  into  account. 

Mrs.  Child's  Appeal! — what  mem- 
ories the  very  name  awakens! — "An 
Appeal  in  favor  of  that  class  of  Amer- 
icans    called     Africans,"     by     Lydia 
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Maria  Child.  At  the  Lane  these  were 
household  words.  Aunt  Sally's  copies 
were  sent  to  individuals  whom  she 
had  marked  for  conversion,  and  were 
kept  in  constant  circulation.  The 
Junior  Society  attended  to  this  on  its 
way  to  and  from  school.  Antislavery 
almanacs  were  issued.  We  stopped  at 
houses  to  sell  them.  Petitions  were 
yearly  sent  to  Congress  asking  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  We  called  at  houses  for 
signers.  Families  who  dared  to  sign 
ranked  high  in  our  esteem.  We 
boldly  confronted  opposers ;  for  had 
we  not  attended  all  the  meetings  and 
were  we  not  always  just  ready  to  ex- 
plode with  facts  and  arguments?  A 
frequent  objection  was,  "Do  you  want 
to  marry  a  nigger?"  We  distributed 
"cent-a-week  boxes"  to  stand  on 
mantels,  yellow,  covered  with  anti- 
slavery  mottoes,  and  having  a  slit  for 
the  weekly  penny. 

At  school  three  of  us  antislavery 
girls  kept  on  the  watch  for  chances. 
The  class  recitations  afforded  now 
and  then  a  chance  for  bringing  in 
some  harrowing  tale  of  slaverydom, 
or  to  quote  from  Mr.  Garrison  and 
others  and  sound  their  praises.  The 
teacher  was  an  "opposer."  Though 
highly  esteeming  us  as  pupils,  she 
would  shake  her  head  solemnly  on 
these  occasions,  yet  often  with  a  lurk- 
ing smile.  We  made  our  composi- 
tion books  of  the  antislavery  writing 
paper.  It  came  in  the  very  large 
square  sheets  of  the  period,  each  being 
headed  with  a  print  of  a  slave  in 
chains  with  the  question,  "Am  I  not 
a  Man  and  a  Brother?"  or  "Woman 
and  a  Sister?"  We  made  the  covers 
of  black  pasteboard  tied  with  black 
strings.  I  remember  my  chum  and  my- 
self going  up  into  her  garret  to  write 
our  compositions.  They  were  to  be 
in  letter  form,  and  we  hunted  the  map 
over  to  find  a  town  having  some  anti- 
slavery  significance  and  finally  ad- 
dressed our  letters  to  "Stanton,"  the 
name  of  one  of  our  heroes  and  most 
eloquent  speakers,  Henry  B.  Stan- 
ton, husband  of  Mrs.  Cady  Stanton, 


who  is  still  in  the  front  ranks  of 
progress. 

This  school  friend  and  myself  kept 
in  our  desks  our  "accounts"  of  the 
cotton  garters  which  we  knitted  and 
sold  in  order  to  make  up  half  of  the 
weekly  quarter  we  had  each  resolved 
to  place  in  the  treasury  of  our  society. 
The  other  half  we  obtained  from  our 
mothers  by  doing  without  butter  at 
that  rate  a  week. 

The  Juniors  did  their  prettiest  for 
the  fairs  which  helped  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  our  public  meetings.  Some 
odd  contributions  to  these  were 
manufactured  by  Miss  Nabby  Judson, 
— sister  of  Adoniram  Judson,  the  pio- 
neer missionary  to  India, — a  prim, 
elderly,  demure,  quaint  little  body 
who  lived  a  secluded  life  all  by  her- 
self in  the  roomy  old  Judson  house, 
perched  high  by  the  roadside,  with  no 
visible  approach  to  the  front  door.  I 
remember  being  once  admitted  by  a 
circuitous  back  way  to  the  interior, 
where  the  furnishings  were  largely 
made  up  of  idols  and  numerous  other 
mementoes  from  far  away  Burmah, 
and  the  atmosphere  was  rendered  al- 
most oppressive  by  my  vivid  imagin- 
ings of  monster  gods,  and  pagans  and 
pagodas,  and  juggernauts,  burning 
widows  and  drowning  girl  babies. 

As  the  interest  in  our  meetings  and 
speakers  increased,  these  drew  larger 
and  larger  attendance,  and  now  and 
then  a  person  of  the  highest  standing 
would  be  won  over,  to  the  dismay  of 
his  or  her  connections.  For  aboli- 
tionists everywhere  were  as  yet  a 
small  minority  of  the  people.  But 
that  small  minority,  scorned,  ridi- 
culed, looked  upon  with  abhorrence, 
held  of  no  account,  proved  a  conquer- 
ing host;  for  the  Scriptural  "chariots 
and  horses"  were  ever  present  in  the 
shape  of  high  and  mighty  principles. 
To  firm  believers  in  the  cause  its  in- 
creased recognition  was  made  a  main 
object  under  all  manner  of  circum- 
stances; truly  might  they  have  sung 
the  old  familiar  strain,  "A  charge  to 
keep  I  have."  No  chance  was  let  go. 
If  Aunt  Sally  had  to  pacify  waiting 
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men  by  assurances  that  Mr.  Stephens 
would  be  coming-  soon,  she  was  in 
some  measure  comforted  by  the 
thought  that  he  was  somewhere  ex- 
pounding the  gospel  of  emancipation. 

In  one  special  case  his  efforts 
brought  great  gain.  The  need  of  rig- 
ging for  his  vessels  took  him  at  times 
to  the  office  of  a  prominent  citizen 
and  business  man,  a  good  Unitarian 
brother,  superintendent  of  the  manu- 
factories of  the  widely  known  and 
owned  Plymouth  Cordage  Company, 
an  old-school  gentleman  of  means 
and  influence,  also  of  strong  convic- 
tions and  generous  impulses,  humor- 
ous to  a  degree,  and  of  much  reputa- 
tion as  a  teller  of  comical  stories, — 
stories  with  places  where  the  laugh 
came  in,  —  his  own  being  enough  to 
set  off  a  whole  company.  Business 
completed,  Uncle  Stephens,  a  man  of 
his  own  leisure,  for  he  made  it  him- 
self, would  casually  open  conversa- 
tion by  an  adroit  entering  wedge, 
then  answer  queries  with  always-at- 
hand  replies,  keeping  principles  apart 
from  expediency,  perhaps  sustaining 
his  positions  by  the  unfailing  Lib- 
erator, sure  to  be  accidentally  in  his 
pocket  and  always  kindly  lent  to  his 
interested  questioner. 

The  conversion  thus  accomplished 
of  Mr.  Bourne  Spooner  was  an  event 
in  the  town.  To  the  abolitionists  it 
brought  rejoicings  and  to  the  cause 
enduring  benefit.  A  lifelong  sub- 
scriber to  the  Liberator,  he  never 
swerved  from  its  Declaration  of  Rights 
or  its  motto,  "My  country  is  the  world, 
my  countrymen  all  mankind."  His 
wife,  too,  became  a  devoted  adherent ; 
and  in  their  fine  residence,  "out 
north,"  antislavery  lecturers  found 
cordial  welcome.  Garrison,  Phillips, 
Edmund  Quincy,  and  others  were 
accustomed  guests,  duly  conveyed 
thither  after  the  evening  ses- 
sion, the  general  hand-shaking  and 
personal  greetings  were  over;  and 
could  those  old  walls  speak,  many  a 
tale  could  they  tell  of  the  good  times 
at  and  far  beyond  the  much  needed 
repast    so   hospitably   provided.      In- 


terchange of  experiences  ludicrous 
and  pathetic,  signs  of  the  times  hope- 
ful or  otherwise,  cheery  talk,  the  light 
repartee,  swift  strokes  of  wit  and  hu- 
mor, mine  host's  story-telling, —  with 
the  sure  outbursts  of  laughter,  joined 
in  so  gleefully  by  the  host  himself,  — 
all  these  went  to  make  up  the  "rev- 
elry by  night"  at  Bourne  Spooner's, — 
"not  that  bourne,"  as  Mr.  Garrison 
wittily  said,  "whence  no  traveller  re- 
turns." 

Those  who  think  of  Mr.  Garrison 
and  his  compeers  only  as  austere  and 
aggressive  reformers,  dwelling  on  the 
heights,  so  to  speak,  of  everlasting 
principles,  swaying  audiences  by 
their  eloquence  or  their  relentless 
logic,  have  small  idea  of  the  gentle 
courtesy  and  the  delight  in  social  in- 
tercourse, and  the  aptitude  for  merri- 
ment of  those  same  stern,  uncompro- 
mising abolitionists. 

Mr.  Garrison  enjoyed  singing.  A 
favorite  old  tune  of  his  was  "Amster- 
dam,"  the  words  beginning: 

"Rise,  my  soul,  stretch  every  nerve, 
And  press  with  vigor  on," 

sung  at  his  funeral  in  the  Roxbury 
church.  I  remember  one  evening  at 
my  uncle  Edwin  Morton's,  in  our 
neighborhood,  while  all  hands  were 
singing 

"In  the  days  when  we  went  gypsying," 

he  suddenly  faced  about,  as  I 
stood  by  his  side,  and  by  expres- 
sive glances  and  motions  in  time  with 
his  singing,  playfully  made  as  if  we 
two  were  the  "we"  that  were  boy  and 
girl  together  and  "went  gypsying  in 
the  long  time  ago." 

And  Quincy,  most  welcome  and 
astonishing  convert  from  the  very 
elite  of  Boston,  Edmund  Quincy, 
scholarly,  cultured,  from  his  home  of 
luxury  and  refinement  answered  calls 
from  remote  villages  in  the  outskirts 
of  Plymouth  and  elsewhere  and,  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  the  movement,  be- 
came an  apostle  of  freedom,  speaking 
in  the  little  red  schoolhouses,  sleeping 
in   cold   spare   chambers,   taking   his 
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meals  en  famille  in  the  kitchen.  We 
may  think  of  him  enlivening  the  com- 
pany at  Mr.  Bourne  Spooner's  by 
telling  them  the  astounding  fact  that 
the  country  folk  "actually  considered 
beans  the  dinner!"  also,  of  the  wo- 
man who,  when  sitting  by  him  braid- 
ing straw,  showed  her  womanly 
interest  in  his  wife  by  asking,  "And 
what  does  Sister  Quincy  do  for  a  liv-. 


mgi 


He     answered,     politely     of 


course,  that  Mrs.  Quincy  was  fully 
occupied  with  the  charge  of  her 
household. 

Among  other  frequent  comers  were 
Parker  Pillsbury,  with  his  sledge-ham- 
mer eloquence ;  and  a  kindred  spirit, 
Stephen  Foster, — both  fired  with 
righteous  indignation  against  the 
Church,  declaring  it  to  be  the  very 
bulwark  of  slavery  in  justifying  and 
defending  it,  while  standing  as  leader 
of  public  sentiment.  Mr.  Foster  mar- 
ried Abby  Kelley,  of  Quaker  birth, 
rather  stately,  of  serene  countenance, 
impressive,  earnest,  her  dark  hair 
drawn  smoothly  down  over  the  tem- 
ples, a  white  muslin  kerchief  crossed 
on  her  bosom.  I  remember  with 
what  almost  dazed  admiration  I 
gazed  at  her,  wondering  how  a  wo- 
man could  possibly  dare  to  stand  up 
before  everybody  and  speak  to  an  au- 
dience. Would  she  know  what  to 
say?  Would  she  know  how  to  say  it? 
Suppose  she  should  forget  right 
in  the  middle  of  a  sentence!  And 
what  a  sensation  when  Frederick 
Douglass  came,  an  escaped  slave  di- 
rect from  the  plantation,  who  by  his 
native  eloquence  and  his  knowledge 
of  the  whole  matter  became  a  power 
in  the  antislavery  ranks !  I  remem- 
ber hearing  him  describe  the  plausi- 
ble preaching  addressed  to  the  slaves : 
"Behold  how  God  has  fitted  each  for 
his  duties.  Your  hard,  horny  hands 
show  you  to  be  made  for  service, 
while  the  whites,  born  to  rule  and  to 
enjoy  leisure,  have  soft,  white  hands 
unfit  for  toil." 

At  one  grand  convention,  which 
brought  to  town  all  the  big  lights,  we 
had  the  joy  and  the  glory  of  coming 


face  to  face  and  hand  to  hand  with 
George  Thompson,  the  eloquent  and 
devoted  English  orator,who  was  once 
the  cause  of  that  Boston  mob  of  "gen- 
tlemen of  property  and  standing" — 
as  the  leading  newspapers  so  proudly 
called  it  —  which,  urged  on  by  those 
papers,  broke  up  the  women's  anti- 
slavery  meeting  and,  not  finding 
their  prey,  Mr.  Thompson,  nearly 
murdered  Mr.  Garrison  whose  life 
was  saved  only  by  a  hasty  police  con- 
veyance to  Ludlow  Street  jail! 

If  the  younger  people  of  to-day  fail 
to  comprehend  the  spirit  of  hatred 
and  opposition  shown  by  the  general 
public,  neither  on  the  other  hand  can 
they  begin  to  have  an  idea  of  the 
abiding  enthusiasm,  and  the  devotion 
of  the  early  abolitionists,  and  their  en- 
tire absorption  in  the  cause.  Their 
solicitude  was  for  it ;  their  business 
was  to  forward  it.  It  was  to  them  a 
continuous  inspiration,  their  life,  their 
world  —  a  whole  world  of  thought, 
effort,  principles,  enjoyments,  occu- 
pation, aims,  motives,  standards, 
apart  from  all  that  was  going  on 
around  them. 

This  was  especially  true  of  the 
women.  They  it  was  who  were  fore- 
most in  planning  our  Plymouth  meet- 
ings, writing  to  the  speakers,  entertain- 
ing them,  securing  a  place  for  an  audi- 
ence, devising  means  for  raising  the 
needful  money.  Was  a  prominent 
church  desired  for  the  lecture?  The 
women  proceeded  cautiously,  getting 
the  consent  of  each  separate  trustee 
on  condition  that  the  others  would 
agree  to  it.  Long  before  the  date  of 
a  county  or  state  convention,  the 
women  would  say  among  themselves: 
"It  is  time  to  begin  to  stir  up  the 
men."  For  it  was  the  men's  part  to 
arrange  for  conveyances.  Not  that 
the  men  lacked  in  enthusiasm ;  but 
they  somehow  had  come  to  depend 
on  the  women,  —  as  one  does  on  an 
alarm  clock,  sure  to  go  off  at  the  right 
hour. 

Weather  was  no  consideration,  or 
we  might  have  turned  back  after 
some  miles  of  travel  had  proved  it  a 
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"way  below  zero"  day,  and  have 
given  up  our  ten  or  twelve  miles'  ride 
to  Hanson,  —  "we"  being  my  father, 
the  elder  two  of  the  "Harlow  girls," 
and  myself,  in  a  small  open  one  horse 
sleigh.  Two  of  us  rode  backward  on 
a  low  front  seat,  and  I  remember  my 
father  repeatedly  holding  a  muff  to 
his  cheeks  to  keep  them  from 
freezing.  Though  numb  with  cold, 
we  found  ways  of  letting  each 
other  know  our  delight  that  ow- 
ing to  the  hurried  and  very  early  start 
and  our  house  being  unusually  warm, 
he  had  been  misled  as  to  temperature. 
Finding  ourselves  in  danger  of  actual 
freezing,  we  stopped  at  a  solitary 
house  and  begged  a  chance  at  the 
fire.  The  woman  was  what  she  her- 
self would  have  called  "dumbfound- 
ered."  "Out  on  the  road  a  day  like 
this?"  "Goin'  to  a  meetin'  way  off 
there?  Don't  ye  have  no  meetin's  in 
Plymouth?"  It  was  upon  our  en- 
trance into  the  meeting-house  "way 
off  there," — my  father  having  stayed 
out  to  care  for  his  horse, — that  Mr. 
May  spoke  from  the  front,  saying:  "I 
hope  our  friends  will  come  directly  up 
to  the  stove,  for  though  they  are  very 
warm  abolitionists,  I  know  they  must 
be  very  cold  ladies." 

The  women  helped  greatly  in  mak- 
ing possible  our  Plymouth  Antisla- 
very  Reading-Room,  devoted  to  anti- 
slavery  literature — by  that  time  quite 
plentiful — and  to  social  intercourse  of 
a  high  order,  the  whole  being  our 
daily  delight.  For  while  the  world's 
girls  found  their  enjoyment  in  parties 
and  balls  and  clothes  and  talking  of 
beaux,  the  antislavery  girls  found 
theirs  in  gatherings  of  the  faithful,  in 
a  newly  arrived  Liberator,  in  learning 
of  recent  converts,  in  working  for 
antislavery  fairs  held  in  Boston  or  at 
Plymouth,  and  above  all  in  planning 
and  anticipating  the  occasions  which 
should  bring  to  town  our  heroes,  the 
great  leaders  of  the  antislavery  host. 

Truly  their  coming  among  us  was 
like  the  descent  of  the  gods  upon  the 
earth.  When  the  actual  day  arrived, 
we    could    hardly    contain    ourselves, 


and  when  at  last  beholding  them  in 
bodily  form,  we  did  not  try  to ;  and 
even  then  were  yet  in  prospect  the  de- 
lightful gatherings  close  around  the 
speakers,  after  the  meetings  at  some 
private  residence. 

Very  high  among  these  leaders 
stood  our  Samuel  J.  May.  The  Sun- 
days he  was  exchanged  with  the  regu- 
lar minister  my  school  friend  and  I  sat 
together  to  help  each  other  bear  the 
overwhelming  joy  of  his  presence,  and 
that  when  the  tones  of  his  wondrously 
sweet  and  thrilling  voice  should  fall 
upon  our  ears  we  might  relieve  the  in- 
tensity of  our  emotion  by  pinching 
and  squeezing  each  other.  Once 
when  my  father  took  me,  with  two 
others  older,  to  an  educational  meet- 
ing at  Scituate,  and  we  were  to  have 
our  suppers  and  spend  the  evening  at 
Mr.  May's — actually  at  his  very  own 
house! — my  friend  made  me  promise 
to  bring  her  something,  no  matter 
what,  from  that  to  us  sacred  temple.  I 
sat  mute  through  the  whole  time,  from 
bashfulness  and  a  deep  sense  of  the 
situation,  but  at  supper  I  had  secreted 
under  my  plate  a  bit  of  crust,  which 
was  gladly  accepted  and  preserved. 

The  two  others  who  went  to  Scit- 
uate were  Ruth  Harlow  and  my 
cousin,  Sarah  Stephens,  a  teacher  of 
some  note,  secretary  of  the  Anti- 
slavery  Society  formed  at  Mrs.  Phebe 
Cotton's,  and  always  a  devoted 
worker  in  the  cause. 

Prominent  from  the  very  first 
among  the  workers,  the  starters,  the 
stirrers-up,  the  manoeuvrers  with 
church  trustees,  were  the  Harlow 
girls,  elder  sisters  of  my  school  friend. 
It  was  they  who,  foremost  in  planning 
it,  took  chief  charge  of  the  Antisla- 
very Reading-Room,  kept  it  swept  and 
garnished,  made  and  sold  ice  cream, 
dealt  there  also  in  confectionery,  kept 
the  accounts,  conferred  with  the 
brethren  as  to  means  and  speakers 
and  public  meetings,  enticed  in 
readers,  greeted  all  visitors,  labored 
with  inquirers,  thus  making  the  rooms 
a  social  centre  and  in  very  many 
ways  a  benefit  to  the  cause. 
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And  of  these  girls,  especially  Ruth 
— Ruth  Harlow,  of  beloved  memory, 
rosy-cheeked,  blue-eyed,  always 
cheery,  her  face  aglow  with  enthu- 
siasm. Saint  and  martyr,  for  with  not 
one  thought  of  self  she  sat  whole  days 
through  in  those  chilly  rooms,  chilly 
because  fires  would  take  money  need- 
ful to  the  cause.  The  consequences, 
a  cold,  later  an  ominous  cough,  and 
still  later  the  not  uncommon  linger- 
ing disease  which  at  last  took  her 
from  our  mortal  vision,  leaving  vacant 
a  large  place  among  the  many  to 
whom  she  had  long  been  guidance 
and  inspiration.  I  said  she  thought 
not  of  self.  To  comprehend  this  in  its 
fulness,  the  young  people  who  read 
this  must  form  an  idea  of  a  self-abne-. 
gation  which  was  not  self-abnegation* 
for  it  had  no  thought  of  a  self  as  sep- 
arate from  the  cause.  This  oneness 
was  so  real  that  doing  for  the  cause 
was  doing  for  self.  Thus  to  dress  in 
the  extremes  of  plainness  and  econ- 
omy, relinquishing  pleasures  of  vari- 
ous kinds  and  giving  to  the  cause  the 
money  thus  saved,  was  not  self- 
sacrifice,  for  the  reason  that  the 
cause  had  so  absorbed  self  that  itself 
was  self. 

In  explanation  of  this  absolute 
merging  of  one's  self  in  the  cause 
must  be  counted  in  the  New  England 
color-phobia,  which  forbade  the  edu- 
cation of  colored  people,  even  at  their 
own  expense ;  the  vivid  portrayals  of 
slavery,  its  cruelties,  its  barbarities 
and  its  immoralities,  as  shown  by  the 
numerous  "partly  white"  slaves  ad- 
vertised ;  the  vindication  of  the  system 
by  leading  publications  and  by  those 
highest  in  Church  and  State  and  in 
social  life;  the  scorn  and  hatred  visited 
upon  the  antislavery  leaders, — our 
heroes, — the  soul-stirring  appeals  of 
the  whole  host  of  these,  including 
Mr.  Garrison  with  his  mighty  convic- 
tions, Mr.  Phillips  with  his  over- 
powering eloquence,  Whittier  sound- 
ing his  fervid  blasts  of  indignation, 
Theodore  Parker — a  quite  frequent 
visitor  to  Plymouth — spiritually  en- 
lightened and  giving  out  inspiration — 


all  consecrated  to  the  work,  all 
earnest  and,  what  is  more,  all  backed 
by  invincible  truth!  Against  so  much 
of  magnitude,  poor  little  selfhood  had 
small  chance.  And  there  was  more. 
The  public  must  be  brought  into 
touch  with  all  this ;  certain  underlying 
principles  must  gain  recognition. 
This  required  speakers  and  audience 
rooms  and  for  these  money,  a  great 
deal  of  it.  Could  we  afford  to  waste 
it  on  ourselves?  For  there  was  not 
only  the  South  to  influence,  but  nearly 
the  whole  North.  Business  interests 
were  involved.  A  gentleman  came  to 
Mr.  May  during  a  public  meeting  in 
Boston  and  said  in  effect,  "Mr.  May, 
I  want  to  tell  you  people  that  your 
principles  are  all  right ;  slavery  is 
wrong.  But  the  northern  commercial 
interests  are  so  dependent  on  the 
South  that  we  cannot  show  opposition 
to  their  peculiar  institution.  Your 
movement  will  never  succeed."  The 
great  body  of  the  clergy  were  arrayed 
in  opposition,  and  they  were  a  power. 
The  orthodox  Congregational  Asso- 
ciation issued  an  italicized  and  cap- 
italized "Pastoral  Letter"  charging 
that  lectures  had  been  given  "within 
the  parochial  limits  of  settled  pastors 
without  their  consent  ....  a  viola- 
tion of  sacred  and  important 
RIGHTS."  "Deference  and  subor- 
dination are  essential  ....  in  the 
relation  of  a  people  to  their  pastor." 
The  Unitarian  Association  refused  to 
condemn  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and 
eighty  of  the  leading  Unitarian  min- 
isters— many  of  them  noted  names — 
refused  to  sign  a  protest  against 
slavery.  A  prominent  Boston  clergy- 
man wrote  a  pamphlet  vindicating 
slavery  from  the  Bible. 

This  pastoral  and  church  opposi- 
tion shows  why  our  Plymouth  anti- 
slavery  women  had  to  manoeuvre  in 
securing  a  place  for  their  speakers.  In 
Boston  the  opposition  was  so  great 
that  the  antislavery  conventions  could 
find  no  place  other  than  the  large  hall 
over  Marlboro  stable.  In  Plymouth 
the  Robinson  Meeting-house  could 
always  be  had,  at  whatever  risk.     I 
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was  present  at  a  meeting  when  it  was 
assailed  by  a  violent  mob ;  stones 
thrown  through  the  windows  are  yet 
to  be  seen.  My  father  went  for  the 
sheriff,  a  prominent  citizen,  but  he 
refused  to  come.  The  sign  of  the 
Antislavery  Reading-Room  was 
found  one  morning  besmeared  with 
tar. 

Thirty  years  of  the  struggle,  thus 
inadequately  set  forth,  caused  an  ex- 
tension of  the  antislavery  sentiment 
throughout  the  North,  and  the  conse- 
quent alienation  of  the  South,  result- 
ed in  the  war  which  at  last  brought 
about  the  overthrow  of  slavery.  But 
there  was  other  gain, — one  of  deep 
import,  above  all  to  a  republic.  The 
talk  of  the  antislavery  leaders,  who 
came  and  went  among  us  and  else- 
where, was  not  always  on  southern 
bondage.  There  were  gatherings,  in- 
doors and  out,  where  our  loved  and 
honored  guests  discoursed  on  high 
themes  and  especially  upon  a  regen- 
erated human  society,  so  that,  listen- 
ing, we  were  caught  up,  as  it  were, 
from  all  that  is  low  and  base  in  this 
earthly  existence ;  and  such  exalta- 
tions are  never  merely  for  the 
moment;  they  affect  the  whole  after 
life.  Add  to  this  that  in  every  little 
village  and  hamlet  throughout  the 
North  were  numbers  who  had  learned 
to  judge  from  principle  rather  than 
expediency.  Thus  a  royal  heritage 
was  surely  handed  down,  for  to  this 
day  wherever  is  going  on  a  work  de- 
manding the  spirit  of  progress  and 
freedom^  with  enthusiasm  for  the 
right,  are  certain  to  be  found  those 
proud  to  call  themselves  the  children, 
or  grandchildren,  of  the  old  aboli- 
tionists. 

The  antislavery  movement  con- 
tinued through  the  war,  the  same 
people  circulating  the  same  petitions 
to  Congress ;  and  I  have  still  mine 
which  show's  the  names  already  ob- 
tained when  further  effort  was  made 
needless  by  Lincoln's  Proclamation 
of  Freedom.  We  often  encounter 
wonder  to-day  that  the  country  did 
not  at  once  free  itself  from  a  system 


so  paralyzing  to  body,  mind  and  soul 
of  millions  of  human  beings.  Just  so 
will  they  of  a  remote  future  look  back 
upon  these  present  times,  wonderingat 
a  "civilization,"  which  by  its  various 
conditions — business,  political,  social, 
industrial — so  restricts  the  higher  hu- 
man powers  and  qualities  that  millions 
pass  through  existence  scarcely  con- 
scious of  possessing  minds, — many 
with  recognition,  by  themselves  and 
others,  of  only  the  mere  animal 
needs,  food  and  shelter,  these  being 
called  the  "necessities  of  life"  for  a 
human  being.  Business  men  tell  us 
the  Golden  Rule  comes  too  high,  ex- 
cept for  Sunday  use,  and  they  have  to 
keep  a  brass  one  for  every  day.  The 
law  of  human  brotherhood  is  stig- 
matized as  "idealism."  But  Emerson 
says:  "They  only  build  for  eternity 
who  build  on  an  Idea ;"  that  is  to  say, 
on  a  fundamental  principle. 

Mr.  Garrison  was  a  young  man 
when  he  began  his  championing  of 
the  principle,  no  human  ownership  of 
human  beings.  Now,  as  in  his  day, 
everlasting  principles  are  being  dis- 
honored in  business  conditions  and 
trailed  in  what  politicians  themselves 
call  "the  dirt  and  mire  of  politics," 
when  they  should  hold  absolute 
dominion  in  human  society.  Among 
our  young  people  are  there  none  who 
will  champion  these?  They  will  have 
to  rule  some  time,  since  no  human 
institution,  no  state,  however  seem- 
ingly grand,  can  stand  firm  on  any 
other  foundation.  The  merging  of 
self's  good  with  others'  good  is  not 
mere  sentiment ;  it  is  universal  law.  In 
all  membership,  in  the  human  body, 
in  every  tree  and  shrub  and  flower, 
in  the  planetary  system,  disaster 
to  any  one  member  brings  disaster 
to  every  other,  even  to  those 
who  may  seem  advantaged  by  over- 
abundance. Three  million  of  people 
allowed  only  the  animal  necessities  of 
life  were  a  menace  and  a  degradation 
to  those  seemingly  advantaged  there- 
by, and  a  blot  upon  the  country.  The 
moral,  which  so  deeply  concerns  us 
all,  is  not  hard  to  find. 


STONINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 

By  Henry  Robinson  Palmer. 


WHEN  Longfellow  wrote  of 
"the  beautiful  town  that  is 
seated  by  the  sea,"  he  was 
thinking  of  Portland ;  but  his  tender 
song  applies  to  Stonington.  If  the 
town  is  not  strictly  beautiful,  since  rt 
has  no  fine  buildings  and  stately 
streets,  still  it  is  set  in  the  midst  of  a 
pleasant  country  and  the  charm  of 
the  sea  wraps  it  about.  A  mile 
from  the  shore  its  roads  wind 
their  way  through  overhanging 
woods,  and  the  traveller  loses  his 
sense  of  the  ocean,  except  as  its  scent 
is  borne  to  him  on  the  breeze.  But 
from  every  hilltop  the  sea  is  disclosed. 
It  stretches  in  soft  expanse  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach.  On  clear  days  the 
white  cliffs  of  Montauk  and  Block 
Island  come  into  view.  A  dozen  tall 
lighthouses  cast  their  glow  over  the 
evening  waters.  There  is  salt  in  the 
air  and  in  the  speech  of  the  fishermen. 
It  is  the  sea  that  gives  the  town  its 
distinctive  note. 

Before  the  white  man  came  to  New 
England,  the  savage  Pequots  held 
sway  in  the  region  east  of  the 
Thames.  They  had  swept  from  the 
head  waters  of  the  Hudson,  driving 
the  inferior  tribes  of  Connecticut  be- 
fore them  and  scattering  the  mild  Ni- 
antics  from  their  territory  on  the 
shore.  Some  of  the  latter  unfortu- 
nates took  refuge  beyond  the  Pawca- 
tuck  and  the  rest  crossed  the  Thames 
and  settled  between  that  river  and  the 
Connecticut.  The  Pequots  liked  the 
country  their  valor  had  won  and 
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chose  it  for  their  permanent  abode. 
They  extended  their  borders  to  Fish- 
er's Island,  and  made  warlike  expedi- 
tions to  Block  Island  and  Montauk. 
Their  bows  and  battle-axes  were  a 
terror  to  their  enemies,  and  they 
could  summon  nearly  four  thousand 
fighting  men  to  the  warpath.  In  1632 
they  defeated  the  Narragansetts  of 
Rhode  Island  and  extended  their  ter- 
ritorial claims  ten  miles  east  of  the 
Pawcatuck.  Smarting  at  this  and 
other  injuries,  the  Narragansetts  re- 
taliated five  years  later,  assisting  Cap- 
tain John  Mason  in  the  annihilation 
of  the  Pequots  at  their  great  fort  near 
the  Mystic  River.  This  savage 
slaughter  saved  the  colonies  from 
further  annoyance  at  the  hands  of 
Sassacus  and  his  warriors ;  but  it  did 
not  settle  the  dispute  over  the  eastern 
boundary  of  his  domain.  The  whites, 
when  they  came,  inherited  it,  and  it 
caused  a  border  warfare  between  the 
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settlers  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connect- 
icut for  eighty  years. 

The  Dutch  were  not  only  the 
pioneer  white  settlers  of  the  Con- 
necticut valley,  but  the  first  Eu- 
ropeans to  explore  the  southern 
coast  of  New  England.  Cap- 
tain Adrian  Block  sailed  out  of 
New  Amsterdam  in  the  year  1614, 
in  the  Restless,  a  forty-four  foot 
vessel  built  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson.  He  made  his  way  in  a 
leisurely  manner  up  the  Connecticut 
shore,  explored  the  rivers  and  har- 
bors, and  gave  them  names  that  have 
not  remained,  except  on  the  musty 
maps  of  the  old  Dutch  geographers. 
He  cruised  past  Stonington,  into 
Narragansett  Bay  and  up  the  Pawca- 
tuck,  which  he  called  Oester  Riviert- 
jen.  "Within  the  Great  Bay  (Long 
Island  Sound),"  writes  the  Dutch  his- 
torian of  that  day,  "there  lies  a  point 
in  the  shape  of  a  sickle,  behind  which 
there  is  a  small  stream  or  inlet,  which 
was  called  by  our  people  East  River, 
since  it  extends  toward  the  east."  The 
crooked  point  is  the  sandy  crescent 
that  stretches  westward  from  Watch 
Hill  and  forms  the  extremity  of 
Rhode  Island.  Since  the  old  Dutch 
navigator    sailed    past    it,    it    has    ex- 


tended its  sickle  formation  many 
hundred  feet.  It  is  now  within  seven- 
eighths  of  a  mile  of  the  Connecticut 
shore  and  still  approaching. 

The  Dutch  have  left,  however,  no 
trace  in  the  Connecticut  valley  or  on 
the  shores  of  Little  Narragansett 
Bay.  The  fame  of  Block  is  perpetu- 
ated in  the  name  of  Block  Island ;  but 
otherwise  his  voyage  from  New  Am- 
sterdam to  Cape  Cod  is  forgotten.  It 
remained  for  the  English  to  establish 
a  permanent  colony  in  the  Pequot 
country ;  and  eight  years  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  Pequot  power  at 
Mystic,  John  Winthrop  the  younger 
came  from  Boston  and  began  the  set- 
tlement of  New  London  on  the  banks 
of-  the  Thames.  While  engage 
this  task  he  became  acquainted 
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William  Chesebrough  of  Rehoboth, 
Plymouth  Colony,  and  invited  him  to 
join  in  the  enterprise.  Chesebrough 
visited  New  London,  but  the  location 
did  not  satisfy  him  and  he  turned 
homeward,  passing  through  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Stonington.  On  the 
shores  of  Wequetequock  Cove,  two 
miles  and  a  half  northeast  of  what  is 
now  the  borough  of  Stonington,  he 
stopped  and  selected  a  site  for  his  fu- 
ture home.  It  was  on  high  ground 
overlooking  the  cove,  with  a  calm 
valley  and  level  meadows  sweeping 
down  to  Little  Narragansett  Bay. 
Here  in  1649,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  this  spring,  he  brought  his 
family  from  Rehoboth  and  made  the 
first  permanent 
English  settlement 
within  the  borders 
of  the  present  town 
of  Stonington.  He 
had  come  to  Amer- 
ica with  John  Win- 
throp  the  elder,  in 
1630,  from  Boston, 
England,  where  he 
was  born  in  1594. 
In  the  new  Boston 
he  served  as  con- 
stable and  was  one 
of  two  who  were 
chosen  to  represent 
that  town  in  a 
colonial  conference 
which  was  practi- 
cally the  forerunner 
of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  Massachusetts  General  Court. 
He  was  a  gunsmith  by  trade, 
and  before  he  had  been  at  Weque- 
tequock a  year  the  General  Court 
of  Connecticut  summoned  him  to 
appear  before  Captain  Mason  at 
Saybrook,  or  some  other  magistrate, 
and  give  an  account  of  himself.  The 
first  act  of  the  Court  had  forbidden  the 
sale  of  firearms  or  ammunition  to  the 
Indians ;  and  the  Hartford  authorities 
suspected  that  the  gunsmith  who  had 
established  himself  in  the  heart  of  the 
forest  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles 
from  the  nearest  white  settlement  was 


bent  on  breaking  this  law.  At  first  he 
disregarded  the  summons,  believing 
that  he  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Massachusetts,  but  in  1651,  acting  on 
the  advice  of  his  friend  Winthrop  and 
others  at  New  London,  he  decided  to 
present  himself  at  Hartford  and  an- 
swer the  charges  made  against  him. 
He  insisted  that  he  was  not  engaged 
in  any  unlawful  traffic  with  the  red- 
skins and  that  his  religious  opinions 
were  entirely  orthodox  (he  had  been 
a  member  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  at  Boston).  He  did  not  intend 
to  remain  alone  in  the  wilderness,  and 
he  agreed  to  give  a  bond  of  £  100  not 
to  furnish  the  Indians  with  munitions 
of  war. 


A    COLONIAL    HOUSE. 


Mr.  Chesebrough  was  followed  to 
Stonington  in  1650  by  Thomas  Stan- 
ton, who  set  up  a  trading  post  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pawcatuck.  Mr.  Stan- 
ton was  born  in  England  or  Wales, 
and  came  to  Virginia  in  1636,  when 
he  was  nineteen  or  twenty  years  old. 
He  studied  the  language  of  the  In- 
dians to  such  good  purpose  that  he 
achieved  a  widespread  reputation  as  an 
interpreter,  and  in  after  years  became 
the  interpreter  general  of  the  New 
England  Colonies.  Although  he  oc- 
cupied his  house  at  Pawcatuck  as  early 
as  1650,  it  was  not  until  1658  that  he 
established  his  family  there.     Mean- 
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while,  in  1652,  Thomas  Miner,  who 
had  arrived  in  America  in  1630  and 
lived  successively  in  Charlestown, 
Hingham  and  New  London,  came  to 
Wequetequock  and  built  a  home  for 
himself  directly  across  the  cove  from 
the  Chesebrough  house.  A  few 
months  later,  Walter  Palmer  of  Re- 
hoboth,  yielding  to  the  desire  of  his 
former  neighbor  Chesebrough  that 
he  should  settle  in  the  same  region, 
purchased  the  Miner  property,  as  well 
as  a  large  tract  belonging  to  Governor 
Haynes.  Thereupon  Mr.  Miner  moved 
to  Quiambaug  Cove,  two  miles  west 
of  the  present  borough  of  Stonington, 
and  erected  a  house  on  land  that  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Miner  family 
ever  since.  Mr.  Palmer  had  come  to 
America  from  Nottinghamshire,  Eng- 
land, in  1629.  The  site  of  his  house  at 
Stonington  is  shown  in  the  left  fore- 
ground of  the  picture  of  Wequete- 
quock Cove  accompanying  this  ar- 
ticle ;  while  Mr.  Chesebrou^h's  home- 
stead was  so  near,  on  the  right  bank, 
that  conversation  could  be  carried  on 
across  the  water  from  door  to  door. 
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Captain  George  Denison,  a  sturdy 
Indian  fighter  and  a  leader  in  New 
England  affairs,  built  a  house  near 
Pequotsepos  Brook,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  town,  in  1654,  and  Cap- 
tain  John    Gallup   and   Robert   Park 


families  the  same 
near  the  Mystic 
Gallup  lost  his 
swamp  fight  at 
Island,    in     1675, 


arrived  with   their 
year    and   settled 
River.        Captain 
life    in    the    great 
Kingston,     Rhode 
when   the    Narragansetts   were   over- 
thrown. 

The  name  of  Stonington  had  not 
yet  been  given  to  the  territory  settled 
by  these  pioneers.  "Mystic  and 
Pawcatuck"  was  the  local  designa- 
tion, the  first  portion  of  the  title  cov- 
ering the  region  west  of  Stony  Brook, 
and  the  latter  the  land  east  of  it.  As 
soon  as  the  settlers  felt  themselves 
strong  enough,  they  petitioned  to  be 
set  off  as  a  separate  town ;  but  the 
General  Court  at  Hartford,  influenced 
by  the  opposition  of  New  London, 
which  claimed  jurisdiction  as  far  east 
as  the  Pawcatuck,  refused  their  re- 
quest.      Continued    appeals    did 


no 


*  These  portraits  and  those  on  the  following  page  are  old  whaling  captains  of  Stonington. 
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good,  and  so  in  1657  a  petition  was 
presented  to  the  General  Court  at 
Boston  for  incorporation  as  a  town 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  petitioners  represented 
that  Massachusetts  claimed  the  land 
on  which  they  were  established,  and, 
as  they  considered,  justly.  But 
Massachusetts  deferred  its  answer  and 
sent  to  Hartford  for  further  informa- 
tion. The  next  year  the  petition  was 
renewed,  but  the  only  result  was  an 
unsatisfactory  letter  in  which  the  Bos- 
ton Legislature  in- 
formed the  petitioners 
that  it  had  received  no 
response  from  Hartford, 
and  from  this  it  judged 
that  Connecticut  was 
not  willing  to  surrender 
its  claim  to  the  region  in 
dispute.  The  petition- 
ers were  therefore  ad- 
vised to  "order  theire 
affaires  peaceably  &  by 
Comon  Agreement"  un- 
til the  commissioners  of 
the  United  Colonies 
should    meet.      Accord- 


ingly, 


in  1658  the 
little  settlement  set  up 
a  squatter  sovereignty 
under  the  style  of 
"The  Asotiation  of 
Poquatuck  Peple." 
"Wheras,"  recited  the 
agreement  of  this  as- 
sociation, "thear  is  a 
difference  betwene 
the  2  Cullonyes  of  the 
Matachusetts  and 
Conecticoate  about 
the  government  of 
this  plac,  whearby  we 
are  deprived  of  Ex- 
pectation of  protec- 
tion from  either  .  .  . 
we  hose  names  are 
hereunto  subscribed 
do  hearby  promis, 
testify  &  declare  to 
maintain  and  deffend 
with  our  persons  and 
estait  the  peac  of  the 
plac  and  to  aid  and  assist  one  another 
acoarding  to  law  &  rules  of  righteous- 
ness acoarding  to  the  true  intent  & 
meaning  of  our  asociation  till  such 
other  provition  be  maide  ffor  us  as 
may  atain  our  end.  .  .  .  And  we  do 
not  this  out  of  anny  disrespec  unto 
ether  of  the  afoarsaid  governments 
which  we  are  bound  ever  to  honnor, 
but  in  the  vacancy  of  any  other  afore- 
said." 

The  Anglo-Saxon  is  capable  of  or- 
derly self-government  under  the  most 
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Drawn  by  F.   E.   Dodge  from  a  contemporary  print. 
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adverse  conditions,  and  the  settlers  of 
Mystic  and  Pawcatuck  administered 
their  own  affairs  until  the  recreant 
colonies  saw  fit  to  pay  attention  to 
them.  In  September,  1658,  the  com- 
missioners rendered  their  decision  in 
the  dispute,  adjudging  that  the  rights 
of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  to 
the  contested  territory  were  practi- 
cally equal,  since  both  had  had  a  share 
in  the  conquest  of  the  Pequots.  They 
divided,  therefore,  the  tract  between 
the  two,  making  the  Mystic  River  the 
boundary.  From  this  stream  to 
Wecopaug,  now  in  the  town  of  Wes- 
terly, Rhode  Island,  the  jurisdiction 
of  Massachusetts  was  to  be  paramount, 
and  the  General  Court  at  Boston  gave 
the  inhabitants  of  Mystic  and  Pawca- 
tuck permission  to  extend  their  plan- 
tation to  the  limits  indicated.  The 
cumbersome  name  of  the  settlement 
was  changed  to  Southertown,  and  its 
boundaries  were  established  on  a  line 
drawn  eight  miles  north  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Mystic  River  and  thence 
to  a  point  abreast  of  Wecopaug.  The 
committee  appointed  by  the  town  to 
lay  out  this  line  reported  in  March, 
1659,  that  "we  did  as  followeth  ffirst 


we  began  at  Misticke  Rivers  mouth, 
and  ffrom  thence  we  run  six  miles  to 
the  north,  northeast  to  the  pond  ly- 
ing by  Lanthorne  (Lantern)  hill, 
where  we  marked  a  chestnut  tree  with 
six  noches  right  against  the  middle  of 
the  pond,  which  pond  we  ffound  to  be 
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seuen  chains  and  one  pole  wide,  and 
from  thence  we  run  two  miles  due 
north  to  an  ash  tree  which  we  marked 
ffouer  ways  and  set  eight  noches  for 
the  eight  miles."  Lantern  Hill,  the 
highest  land  in  southeastern  Connecti- 
cut, is  sighted  by  the  incoming 
mariner  before  he  sees  Montauk, 
though  it  is  less  than  seven  hundred 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  The 
boundary  commission  continued  its 
line  eastward  ten  miles  to  the  Pawca- 
tuck,  thence  nearly  seven  miles  south- 


AN    EIGHTEEN-POUNDER   USED    IN    1814. 

ward,  and  again  eastward  to  a  point 
north  of  Quonocontaug.  This  was 
more  than  two  miles  beyond  Weco- 
paug,  but  the  surveyors  respectfully 
submitted  to  the  town  that  they  had 
taken  possession  of  the  added  terri- 
tory "ffor  the  countrie  to  dispose  of 
either  ffor  us  or  as  the  contrie  shall 
cause."  They  were  pioneer  expan- 
sionists. 

For  fourscore  years  the  people  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  who 
lived  along  the  border  quarrelled 
about  it.  The  former  colony  claimed 
jurisdiction  as  far  west  as  the  Pawca- 
tuck ;  but  Connecticut  asserted  au- 
thority over  a  large  portion  of  the 
present  town  of  Westerly.  Colli- 
sions between  the  opposing  sides  were 
frequent,  and  the  joy  of  the  Connecti- 
cut settlers  when  one  of  their  con- 
stables lugged  a  captured  Rhode 
Islander  off  to  jail  for  alleged  trespass 
was  equalled  only  by  that  of  the 
Rhode  Island  colonists  when  a  Rhode 


Island  officer  performed  a  like  service 
for  an  unfortunate  Stoningtonian.  In 
1668  some  of  the  citizens  of  Stoning- 
ton  (the  town  had  been  surrendered 
to  Connecticut  by  virtue  of  the  charter 
of  1662,  named  Mystic  in  1665,  and 
finally  called  Stonington  in  1666)  sent 
up  a  pathetic  petition  for  redress  to 
Hartford.  The  Rhode  Islanders,  they 
declared,  were  the  bane  of  their  lives. 
These  settlers  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Pawcatuck,  said  the  petition,  "ar 
growing  numerous,  &  doe  noe  less 
threaten  the  west  side  of  Poquatuck 
River  and  wee  know  not  but  they  may 
as  well  take  all  as  a  part,  nay,  our 
houses  over  our  heades,  by  as  much 
right  as  wt  they  at  present  injoye,  for 
anything  the  Pattent  priveledges 
more  to  one  side  of  the  River  than  the 
other.  .  .  .  May  not  parents  heartes 
bleed  when  about  to  leave  the  world 
to  thinke  how  they  leave  their  deer 
children  in  the  mouth  of  the  Lion  & 
paw  of  the  Beare,  and  worse,  as  being 
daylie  tempted  by  exampells  to  follow 
after  &  imbrace  lies,  to  live  as  riotous, 
wanton,  luxsurious,  and  even  no  bet- 
ter than  to  bee  said  vnto,  Serve  other 
Gods   or   no    God?"      Any    one   who 
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failed  to  subscribe  to  Congregational 
doctrines  was  a  dangerous  person  in 
the  opinion  of  the  sincere  but  bigoted 
Puritans  of  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts, two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago. 

The  records  of  this  far-away  colo- 
nial era  show  that  the  little  settlement 
grew  and  prospered  in  spite  of  the 
danger  from  In- 
dians and  the  an- 
noyances a  n  d 
privations  insep- 
arable from  life  *•>" 
in  a  pioneer 
community.  The 
men  were  mostly 
farmers,  whose 
wives  spun  their 
own      linen     and 


but  once  a  week,  on  Sunday.  The 
first  religious  service  was  held  in 
1657: 

"Near  where  the  Anguilla  brook  still  mur- 
murs down, 
As  then,   its  soft  low   chant  of  praise  to 

Heaven; 
At  Walter  Palmer's,  on  the  eastern  side 
Of   shallow   Wequetequock's   befreshened 
tide." 

The  First    Congre- 
gational Church  was 
»Uj  organized      in     1674, 

1     and   its   first    pastor, 
Rev.  James  Noyes,  a 


LATIMER'S    REEF   LIGHT. 
STONINGTON    LIGHT. 


wove  their  own  wool,  dressed  it  on 
hand  machines  and  dyed  it  in  primi- 
tive vats.  The  first  gristmill  was 
erected  at  Wequetequock  in  1662, 
and  within  the  next  four  years 
another  was  built  at  Pawcatuck. 
James  Dean  of  Taunton  came  in 
1676  and  established  the  first  black- 
smith shop  at  Quiambaug,  where 
the  family  name  is  still  perpetuated 
in  "Dean's  Mill."  But  for  many 
years  the  town  continued  to  be  essen- 
tially agricultural.  The  planters  lived, 
many  of  them,  at  long  distances  from 
each      other,      and      came      together 


RAM    ISLAND    LIGHTSHIP. 


graduate  of  Harvard,  was  also  the  first 
school-teacher.  He  had  taught  and 
preached  at  Stonington  for  ten  years 
before  being  ordained  and  settled  in 
the  pastorate.  His  ministry  con- 
tinued until  the  close  of  the  year 
1 71 9,  at  which  time  he  had  been 
preaching,  as  licentiate  and  ordained 
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minister,  no  less  than  fifty-five  years. 
In  1700  he  was  one  of  the  since  fa- 
mous group  of  twelve  Connecticut 
ministers  who  brought  their  books 
together  at  Saybrook  for  the  founding 
of  Yale  College. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  a  little  settlement  grew  up  on 
Long  Point,  now  Stonington  bor- 
ough, and  added  various  coastwise 
industries  to  those  already  in  exist- 
ence. Trade  sprang  up  with  other 
coast  towns  and  even  with  the  West 
Indies.  By  1775,  when  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  broke  out,  seventy- 
five  houses  had  been  erected  at 
Long  Point,  and  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants  had  increased  to 
five  hundred.  In  that  year  the  British 
army  was  shut  up  in  Boston,  and  the 
Americans  were  endeavoring  to  draw 
the  net  more  tightly  about  the  invad- 
ers. Provisions  were  scarce  in  the 
beleaguered  town,  and  Admiral 
Graves  sent  Commodore  Sir  James 
Wallace  along  the  coast  with  three 
frigates  and  several 
tenders  to  procure  f 
cattle  and  other  sup- 
plies. Commodore 
Wallace  was  a  ruth-  .  'mmmm 
less       pillager      and  v;.--;"-';"  :j" 

pirate,  who  had  no 
compunctions  about 
the  capture  of  all 
movable        property 


and  the  destruction  of  such  as 
he  could  not  take  away.  He 
burned  twenty  houses  and  barns  on 
the  island  of  Conanicut  in  Narragan- 
sett  Bay  and  carried  off  a  cargo  of 
live  stock.  Sailing  up  to  Bristol  with 
his  three  frigates,  he  sent  word  to  the 
magistrates  of  that  town  to  come  on 
board  his  ship,  the  Rose,  and  hear  his 
demands.  As  they  did  not  comply 
with  this  request,  he  opened  fire  on 
the  place  and  wreaked  great  damage, 
whereupon  the  town  furnished  him 
with  the  cattle  and  provisions  he  de- 
sired. The  news  of  these  depredations 
came  to  the  ears  of  the  people  on 
Block  Island,  whose  exposed  position, 
ten  miles  from  the  mainland,  made 
them  apprehensive  of  a  similar  attack. 
They  therefore  shipped  their  cattle 
on  board  a  number  of  small  vessels 
and  piloted  the  little  fleet  to  Stoning- 
ton, where  the  stock  was  pastured 
back  from  the  harbor  on  Quonaduck 
plains.  Sir  James  heard  of  this  move 
and     promptly     appeared     of!     Long 
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Point  with  the  Rose  to  obtain  the  cat- 
tle.    Arrived  in  the  offing,  he  sent  a 
boat  ashore  to  demand  their  delivery, 
and    promised    terrible    vengeance    in 
case  of  a  refusal.  Bnt  the  Long  Point- 
ers were  as  peremptory  as  he.     They 
refused   to    surrender   the    cattle   and 
assembled  to  resist  the  promised  at- 
tack.       Captain 
William      Stanton 
marched  from  the 
Road  District  with 
his      company     of 
militia,    and     Cap- 


Wallace,  doubtless  angered  by  this  re- 
sistance, opened  fire  on  the  town  and 
continued  the  bombardment  for  sev- 
eral hours,  during  which  most  of  the 
houses    were    struck.      Some    of    the 
inhabitants    descended    for    safety    to 
their  cellars ;  others  found  they  had 
important  business  up   country ;   and 
still  others  sheltered 
themselves       behind 
the  rocks  f.r  which 
Stonington  was  then 

One  of  these,  a 
bowlder  of  unusual 
^  size,  stood  at  the 
southwest         corner 


tain  Oliver 
Smith  sum- 
moned his  com- 
pany of  Long- 
Point  sharp- 
shooters. The 
troops  ren- 
dezvoused in 
the  "Robinson 
pasture,"  now 
the  Babcock 
property,       just 

north  of  Wadawanuck  Square, 
and  from  there  marched  to  Brown's 
Wharf,  when  the  tenders  of  the 
Rose  were  seen  approaching  from 
the  frigate.  The  soldiers  had  no 
cannon,  but  were  armed  with 
Queen  Anne  muskets,  which  are 
said  to  have  been  very  effective  at  long 
range.  The  fire  they  poured  into  the 
marauding  boats  was  hot  and  heavy, 
and  compelled  them  to  retreat  to  the 
Rose  with    severe   loss.      Commodore 


of  Wadawanuck  Square,  and  was 
struck  by  a  shot.  There  were  no 
fatalities  among  the  defenders  and 
only  one  man  was  wounded,  Jonathan 
Weaver,   Jr.,    a   musician   in    Captain 
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Smith's  company,  to  whom  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  at  its  next  session,  al- 
lowed   £12  4s.  40I.      Captain    Smith 
was  promoted  at  the  same  time  to  the 
rank     of     major.       The 
British        commodore 
made  no  further  attempt 
to   land   and   secure  the 
Block  Island  cattle,  and 
having  vented  his  spite 
in  the  bombardment  of 
the    place,    sailed    away. 
Some   time   after   this 
attack,     Stephen     Peck- 
ham,    a   Tory   who   had 
piloted     the    Rose    into 
Stonington,  was  caught 
and    brought    to   Long- 
Point    for     punishment. 

There  was  a  large  CAPTAIN  charles  p.  williams. 
buttonwood  tree  standing  near  the 
present  site  of  Stivers's  store,  and 
c?lled  the  Liberty  Tree,  because  the 
Sons  of  Liberty  were  accustomed  to 
meet  and  transact  their  business  under 
its  wide  branches.  Peckham  was 
brought  to  this  tree,  and  compelled  to 
stand  upon  a  platform  which  had  been 
erected  beneath  it.  A  large  crowd  of 
townspeople  assembled  to  witness  the 
proceedings,  and  to  them  Esquire  Na- 
thaniel Miner,  one  of  the  leading  pa- 
triots of  the  place,  read  the  written 
confession  of  Peckham,  to  which  the 
unhappy  Tory  had  previously  as- 
sented. In  effect  it  was:  "I,  Stephen 
Peckham,  do  hereby  acknowledge 
that,  being  instigated  by  the  devil,  I 
did  great  injury  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this   place,    for   which    I    profess    my 


hearty  sorrow,  and  do  humbly  ask 
their  forgiveness."  Occasionally  Es- 
quire Miner  would  interrupt  himself 
in  his  reading  and  say,  "Not  I,  but 
that  fellow  on  the  platform."  This 
was  all  the  punishment  Peckham  re- 
ceived, but  the  inhabitants  of  Long 
Point  got  much  satisfaction  out  of  it. 
The  gallant  repulse  of  Sir  James 
Wallace  has  been  overshadowed, 
however,  by  the  remarkable  defence 
of  Stonington  in  1814,  when  a  British 
squadron  under  command  of  Cap- 
tain Thomas  M.  Hardy  was  re- 
pulsed by  a  detachment  of  volunteers 
whose  only  guns  were  two  eighteen- 
pounders  and  a  four-pounder.  Ston- 
ington Port  (Long  Point)  was 
incorporated  in  1801  as 
the  first  borough  in  the 
state  of  Connecticut, 
and  at  the  opening  of 
the  second  war  with 
Great  Britain  comprised 
about  a  hundred  houses, 
most  of  them  set  close 
to  the  water  and  near 
the  end  of  the  point. 
The  inhabitants  were 
apprehensive  lest  an  at- 
tack should  be  planned 
by  the  blockading  Brit- 
ish fleet  at  the  mouth 
of  Long  Island  Sound, 
though  it  was  thought  that  the  insig- 
nificance of  the  place  as  compared  with 
New  London  and  Newport  might  se- 
cure it  immunity.  But  on  the  ninth  day 
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of  August,  1814,  a  squadron  of  British 
vessels  was  seen  to  be  in  motion  in 
the  direction  of  Stonington,  and  as 
they  steered  past  Fisher's  Island,  it 
became  apparent  that  they  were 
bound  for  the  little  town.  At  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they  dropped 
anchor  in  the  offing,  and  the 
captain    of    the    Ramillies    sent    this 


peremptory 
messa  g  e 
ashore  from 
his  tempo- 
rary head- 
quarters as 
commander 
of  the  squad- 
ron on  the 
Pactplus:  "Xct  wishing  to  destroy 
the  unoffending  inhabitants  residing 
in  the  town  of  Stonington,  one  hour 
is  given  them  from  the  receipt  of  this 
to  remove  out  of  the  town."  The 
general  sentiment  of  the  assembled 
villagers,  to  whom  the  message  was 
read,  was  in  favor  of  resistance.  A 
contemporary  account  says:  "It  was 
exclaimed  from  old  and  young,  'We 
will  defend.'  '  Expresses  were  sent 
to  New  London  for  assistance  and  to 
Colonel  Randall,  commander  of  the 
Thirtieth  Regiment.  A  four-foot 
breastwork  near  the  end  of  the 
point,  defended  by  the  three  guns 
mentioned,  was  all  the  fortifica- 
tion the  place  could  boast,  but  here 
the  scanty  ammunition  on  hand  was 
collected  and  preparations  were  made 


to  resist  the  promised  assault.  At 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the 
bomb  ship  Terror  began  the  attack, 
and  a  shot  from  one  of  the  eighteen- 
pounders  was  promptly  fired  in  re- 
turn. A  detachment  of  four  barges 
and  three  launches  (another  account 
says  five  barges  and  one  launch) 
was  immediatelv  sent  from  the 
squadron,  and  taking  up  its  station 
off  the  point,  sent  a  shower  of  Con- 
greve  rockets  and  carcasses  into  the 
town.  The  effect  was  at  first  alarm- 
ing, but  the  missiles  soon  ceased  to 
annoy  the  defenders,  who  watched  for 
them  to  determine  the  location  of  the 
boats,  and  send  their  shots  seaward  in 
the  direction  of  the  glare.  The  bom- 
bardment continued  until  midnight 
and  was  renewed  at  dawn  of  the  tenth, 
by  which  time  a  large 
force  of  militia  was 
collecting  in  the  town. 
Several  barges  and 
launches  had  taken 
their  station  near  the 
point  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  village,  and 
from  this  situation 
poured  another  volley 


GLIMPSES   OF    MAIN    STREET. 

of  rockets  ashore.  The  four-pounder 
was  dragged  to  the  east  shore  of  the 
point,  and  a  number  of  volunteers 
hastened  there,  expecting  the  enemy  to 
attempt  a  landing.  A  detachment  of 
the  Thirtieth  Regiment  assisted  in  the 
movement  of  one  of  the  larger  guns 
to  the  extreme  end  of  the  point,  from 
which  exposed  position  it  was  worked 
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so  successfully  that  the  attacking 
party  retreated,  with  one  of  their 
barges  torn  to  pieces.  Meanwhile  the 
Dispatch,  a  twenty-two-gun  brig,  was 
tacking  up  to  an  anchorage  within  a 
mile  of  the  point.  From  this  easy 
range  she  began  pouring  a  fire  of 
thirty-two-pound  shot  and  grape  into 
the  town,  while  the  Terror  hurled  her 
shells  ashore.  For  two  hours  the  little 
battery  at  the  point,  having  no  ammu- 
nition left,  was  unable  to  reply  to  the 
bombardment,  and  the  volunteers  in 
despair  spiked  the  remaining  gun  at 
last  and  retired.  With  the  advent  of  a 
new  stock  of  powder  and  shot,  the  vent 
was  drilled  open  and  the  piece  so 
well  sighted  that  "at  three  o'clock  the 
brig  slipped  her  cable  and  hauled  off, 
with  her  pumps  going,  having  re- 
ceived several  shots  below  her  water 
line  and  considerable  damage  in  her 
spars."  One  shot  from  the  shore,  it 
is  said,  passed  down  the  companion- 
way  and  caused  a  great  loss 
of  life.  Captain  Amos  Palmer  re- 
ported to  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
1 81 5  that  British  officers  who  came  on 
shore  after  the  conclusion  of  peace 
confessed  to  twenty-one  dead  and 
fifty  wounded. 

The  Ramillies  and  Pactolus  (the  for- 
mer carrying  seventy-four  guns  and 


the  latter  forty-four)  at  one  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  took  up  a  station  two 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  town,  and 
affairs  looked  desperate  for  the  patri- 
otic defenders.  A  deputation  was  sent 
with  a  flag  of  truce  to  ask  Sir  Thomas 
the  reason  for  the  attack.  The  reply 
appears  to  have  been  that  the  people 
of  Stonington  had  fitted  out  torpedoes 
against  the  British  fleet.  This  charge 
was  denied,  but  the  Commodore  de- 
clared that  the  wife  of  the  vice-consul, 
lately  resident  at  New  London,  must 
be  sent  aboard  his  ship  within  an 
hour.  The  Stoningtonians  knew 
nothing  of  the  lady  in  question,  and 
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could  not  comply  with  the  demand. 
They  received  the  ultimatum  of  the 
British  officer  with  indignation  and 
sent  him  no  reply.  At  three  o'clock 
on  Thursday,  the  third  day  of  the 
bombardment,  the  Terror  renewed 
her  shower  of  shells,  and  on  Friday 
she  was  at  it  before  sunrise.  At  eight 
o'clock  the  Pactolus  opened  fire,  and 
the  Ramillies  soon  followed,  and  from 
that  hour  until  noon  a  terrific  can- 
nonading continued.  About  four  in 
the  afternoon  the  ships  hauled  off  to 


long  bombardment  of  the  town  did 
not  destroy  it,  but  a  partial  reason  is 
found  in  the  belief  of  the  British  gun- 
ners that  most  of  the  houses  lay  far- 
ther back  from  the  water  than  was  the 
case.  This  error  caused  much  of  the 
metal  fired  from  the  ships  to  go  over 
the  village,  though  forty  buildings 
were  more  or  less  injured  and  a  few 
were  ruined.  An  improvised  bucket 
brigade  did  effective  service  in  putting 
out  incipient  fires,  and,  strangest  of 
all,  not  an  American  was  killed, 
though  one  man 
was  wounded  and 
afterward  died  of 
his  injuries. 

Captain  Hardy, 
who  was  personally 
in  charge  of  the 
attack,  was  Admiral 
Nelson's  favorite 
officer.  He  served 
at  the  battle  of  the 


their  former 
anchorage,  having 
given  up  the  at- 
tempt to  burn  the 
town,  and  the  next 
morning,  the  fif- 
teenth of  August, 
they  retired,  with 
the  injured  brig  in 
a  sinking  condition. 

The  force  of  soldiers  assembled  on 
shore  was  by  this  time  large,  and  any 
attempt  to  land  would  undoubtedly 
have  proved  futile.  The  troops  were 
ready  and  anxious  for  a  fight,  but 
their  hopes  were  disappointed.  The 
few  but  sturdy  volunteers  had  shown 
the  British  landing  parties  on  the  first 
night  of  the  attack  that  the  place  was 
prepared  to  defend  itself,  and  every 
hour  thereafter  brought  reinforce- 
ments.   It  may  seem  strange  that  the 
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Nile  and  was  acting  as  fleet-captain  at 
Trafalgar  when  Nelson  was  fatally 
shot.  The  two  were  pacing  the  deck 
together  at  the  fatal  moment,  and  it 
was  to  him  that  the  dying  hero 
addressed  his  pathetic  request:  "Kiss 
me,  Hardy,  before  I  die."  When  the 
deputation  of  Stonington  citizens 
visited  Hardy's  vessel  during  the 
attack,  he  spoke  pleasantly  to 
them  and  pointed  to  a  lounge  or 
settee   in   the    cabin,   which    he    had 
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brought  from  his  old  ship,  Victory. 
"It  may  interest  you,  gentlemen,"  he 
said,  "to  know  that  on  that  couch 
Lord  Nelson  lay  in  his  death,  after  I 
had  given  him  my  parting  embrace." 
There  is  another  story  of  equal  pa- 
thos connected  with  the  War  of  181 2 
in  Stonington  waters.  Thomas  Barret 
Powers,  an  English  midshipman  of 
fine  family,  was  killed  by  one  of  the 
crew  of  an  American  privateer  and 
brought  ashore  for  burial.  His  body 
was  attended  to  the  village  cemetery 
with  military  honors,  and  later  the 
spot  was  marked  with  a  monument 
erected  by  his  fellow  officers  of  H.  M. 
S.  Superb.  The  chaplain  of  the 
Thirtieth  Regiment,  Rev.  Ira  Hart, 
preached  a  sermon  over  the  remains, 
"which  was 
listened  to  with 
deep  feeling, 
drawing  tears 
from  many  an 
eye  unused  to 
weep,"  the 
tender  age  of  I 
the  young  of-  I 
fleer — eighteen 
year  s — evoking 
general  sym- 
pathy. Late  in 
the  summer  of 
181 5  a  dignified 
and  elderly 
gentleman      ap- 


peared in  Stonington,  sought  out 
Mr.  Hart,  and  told  him  he  had 
crossed  the  ocean  to  visit  the 
grave  of  his  only  son.  Together 
they  went  to  the  little  cemetery,  where 
the  minister  remained  at  the  gate  at 
the  stranger's  request.  Slowly  and 
reverently  the  latter  approached  the 
grave,  but  when  he  reached  it  he  fell, 
overpowered  with  emotion,  and  wept 
upon  it  unrestrained.  Here  on  every 
recurring  Decoration  Day  fresh  flow- 
ers and  the  American  flag  are  placed, 
in  token  of  a  lasting  peace  and  a  hu- 
man sympathy  that  transcend  all 
political  bounds. 

After  the  conclusion  of  peace  in 
1815,  the  commerce  of  New  England 
began  slowly  to  revive.  At  Stoning- 
ton several  vessels  were  fitted  out  as 
sealers,  among  them  the  brig  Hersilia, 
in  which  Captain  Nathaniel  B.  Palmer 
sailed  as  second  mate.  The  Falk- 
land Islands  in  the    southern    hemi- 
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sphere  were  the  objective  point  of  seal- 
ing expeditions  at  this  time ;  but  ma- 
rine tradition  told  of  "the  Auroras,"  a 
group  farther  south,  where  seal 
basked  on  the  rocks  by  countless 
thousands.  Captain  Sheffield  of  the 
Hersilia,  like  most  other  commanders 
of  the  period, 
sailed  from  the 
Falklands  to  dis- 
cover the  fabled 
islands,  but  re- 
turned unsuccess- 
ful. Meanwhile 
young  Palmer, 
then  a  lad  of  nine- 
teen, who  had 
been  left  behind  at 
the  Falklands,  had 
revolved  the  problem  in  his  mind,  and 
demonstrated  to  his  own  satisfaction 
the  location  of  the  mysterious  group. 
He  communicated  his  ideas  to  Cap- 
tain Sheffield,  and  once  more  the  Her- 
silia set  sail,  this  time  to  come  within  a 
few  days  in  sight  of  the  Auroras,  since 


known  as  the  South  Shetlands.  The 
Hersilia  was  the  first  American 
vessel  to  visit  them,  and  "Captain 
Nat's"  fame  as  a  discoverer 
spread  through  all  the  sealing 
ports.  The  next  year  (1820)  he 
sailed  from  Stonington  in  command 
of  the  sloop  Hero,  one  of  a  squadron 
of  several  sealing  vessels.  She  was  a 
tiny  craft  of  forty-five  tons ;  but  Cap- 
tain Palmer  pointed  her  south  from 
the  Shetlands  when  he  found  that  seal 
were  scarce  in  those  islands,  and  set 
off  in  search  of  new  hunting  grounds. 
The    daring    and    magnitude    of    this 
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quest  cannot  easily  be  overestimated. 
A  single-masted  vessel  in  command 
of  a  youth  of  twenty  deliberately  set 
sail  into  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  through 
uncharted  latitudes,  seeking  new 
lands  beyond  the  limits  of  the  known 
world.  And  Captain  Nat  was  not  dis- 
appointed, for  at  last  he  sighted  a 
long  range  of  barren  coast,  which  he 
threaded  for  days,  to  prove  that  it  was 
not  an  island.  He  found  no  seal  there, 
but  he  made  a  discovery  that  gave 
him  lasting  fame  and  left  his  name  on 
the  map  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 
The  land  he  found,  says  General 
Greeley,  "is  now  known  to  be  the 
most  northerly  projection  of  Antarc- 
tica." 

Shortly  after  1830,  the  whaling  in- 
dustry took  the  place  of  sealing  as  the 
chief  maritime  resource  of  Stoning- 
ton.    Captain    Charles    P.    Williams 
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fitted  out,  first  and  last,  no 
less      than      twenty-eight 
whaling     ships ;      Charles 
Mallory  of  Mystic,  on  the 
western     borders     of    the 
town,   nineteen ;    John   F. 
Trumbull,     eleven ;      and 
other  individual  owners  or 
firms,  half  a  dozen.     The 
industry  reached  its  climax 
in   the   forties,   when   for- 
tunes were  made  in  single 
voyages,  and    the    Arctic 
and    Antarctic  seas    were 
stripped  of  the  profitable 
monsters.     The  whalemen 
sought       the       Southern 
Ocean     first,     and     in      their     zeal 
sailed    it    from    east    to  west,  some- 
times    circling     the     world.       When 
the    whales    became    scarce    in    that 
portion    of    the    globe,  the    intrepid 
venturers  made  their  way  north  and 
found  even  greater  prey  in  the  waters 
of    Alaska    and   Kamchatka.     Their 
voyages  lasted  sometimes  but  a  few 
months,  at  other  times  they  extended 
over  four  or  five  years.     During  this 
prosperous  period,  Stonington  was  a 
live    commercial    town.      The    fitting 
out    of   a   whaleship    required    much 
time  and  industry,  and  the  sorting  of 
cargoes  made  the  harbor  front  a  busy 
and  interesting  place.   *Oil  casks,  an- 
chors and  figging,  lumber  and  spars, 
were  strewn  about.     Sailors  lounged 
at  the  corners  or  leaned  over  the  bar 
at  the  taverns.    They  wore  blue  trou- 
sers and  roundabout  jackets  and  black 
ties  knotted  in  sailor  fashion.     They 
were  a  jovial,  happy-go-lucky  lot  and 
bent     on     rough-and-ready     pastime 
when  they  got  ashore.     The  taverns 
rang  with  the  scrape  of  their  fiddles 
and   the   clatter   of   their   hornpipes ; 
and  once  when  two  ships  sailed  into 
port  the  same  day,    the    rival    crews, 
boasting  of  the  prowess  of  their  fa- 
vorites, formed  a  ring  on  Water  Street 
and  held  high  fistic  carnival.    As  fast 
as  one  contestant  measured  his  length 
in  the  dust,  another  took  his    place, 
while  a  crowd  of  villagers  packed  the 
street  and  cheered  the  valiant.   There 
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was  little  brutality ;  when  a  man  went 
down  he  was  "out  of  the  game."  One 
young  fellow  of  fine  physique  main- 
tained his  place  in  the  ring  against 
a  large  number  of  fresh  comers.  One 
blow  of  his  fist  was  enough  for  each 
of  them.  A  distinctive  American  ar- 
tist like  Mr.  Pyle  could  make  a  lively 
picture  of  the  scene. 

The  annals  of  whaling  are  tinged 
with  tragedy.  A  Stonington  captain 
died  at  sea,  and  his  wife,  who  had  ac- 
companied him  on  the  voyage, 
brooded  over  his  death  till  one  morn- 
ing her  room  was  found  empty,  with 
the  window  at  the  stern  of  the  vessel 
open.  Accidents  on  shipboard  were 
followed  by  rough  but  effective  treat- 
ment in  the  absence  of  a  doctor,  as 
when  an  unfortunate  colored  seaman 
injured  his  leg  so  severely  that  ampu- 
tation became  imperative.  The  cap- 
tain— a  stern  disciplinarian  accus- 
tomed to  strict  measures — consulted 
with  his  ship-keeper,  and  together,  af- 
ter the  suffering  man  had  been  lashed 
to  a  ring  in  the  deck,  they  sawed  off 
the  offending  limb  and  seared  the  ar- 
teries with  fire.  The  patient  must 
have  had  un  mauvais  quart  d'heure, 
stretched  on  the  deck  without  anaes- 
thetics ;  but  the  grit  of  the  skipper 
saved  his  life. 

Discipline  on  shipboard  was  neces- 
sarily severe,  and  incipient  mutinies 
were  promptly  dealt  with.  Captain 
Billings  Burch,  who,  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  Captain  B.  F.  Pendleton,  is 
the  only  survivor  at  Stonington  of  the 
great  company  of  whaling-  masters  of 
half  a  century  ago,  once  Quelled  an 
uprising  on  the  Charles  Phelps  off  the 
coast  of  California  by  chastising  the 
ringleader  and  putting  eighteen  of  his 
companions  in  irons.  "And  if  he  is 
alive  now,"  says  the  quiet  old  captain 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "he  remem- 
bers the  thrashing  I  gave  him."  This 
vessel,  the  Phelps,  was  afterward 
named  the  Progress,  and  thousands  of 
visitors  to  the  World's  Fair  at  Chi- 
cago in  1893  visited. her  as  she  lay  in 
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the  South  Lagoon,  fitted  up  as  a  mu- 
seum of  the  whaling  period. 

The  name  of  Stonington  has  now 
been  intimately  connected  with  the 
passenger  traffic  between  New  York 
and  Boston  for  more  than  sixty  years. 
In  the  old  days  the  stagecoach  lines 
connecting  the  two  cities  covered  the 
distance — it  is  two  hundred  and 
thirty-two  miles  by  rail  and  rather 
more  by  carriage  road — in  forty-eight 
hours,  and  schemes  for  any  material 
improvement  in  this  time  were  at  a 
discount.  But  the  inauguration  of  a 
regular  steamboat  service  between 
New  York  and  Providence  in  1822 
and   the  opening  of  the   Boston   and 


Providence  Railroad  in  1835  changed 
the  situation.  On  the  second  of  June, 
in  the  latter  year,  the  first  train 
started  from  Providence  for  Boston, 
with  two  cars  drawn  by  horses,  as  the 
locomotive  intended  for  the  journey 
refused  to  run.  Not  far  from  the 
starting  point  one  of  the  beasts  ran 
away,  and  in  the  words  of  the  contem- 
porary report,  "she  and  her  coadju- 
tor in  the  rear  rolled  together  in  the 
ditch."  Another  horse  was  obtained 
and  the  journey  continued  "until 
again  arrested  by  the  capsizing  of  the 
locomotive  in  the  thills."  "Steam 
power,"  says  the  story, 
"seems  to  be  safer  for  the 
propulsion  of  railroad  cars 
than  horse  power,  espe- 
cially for  the  horses." 

Two  years  later,  on  the 
tenth  of  November,  1837, 
the  railroad  from  Stoning- 
ton to  Providence  was 
opened.  The  steamer 
Narragansett  brought  a 
party  of  directors  and  their 
friends  from  New  York  to 
Stonington  that  morning 
and  was  welcomed  by  the 
roar  of  cannon — probably 
the  eighteen-pounders  that 
had  done  more  serious 
duty  in  1814.  Two  trains 
"of  superb  cars"  were 
made  up  for  the  first  trip 
to  Providence,  drawn  by 
the  diminutive  locomotives  Stoning- 
ton and  Little  Rest.  The  first  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  East  Greenwich  at  a 
distance  of  fourteen  miles  from  Provi- 
dence, but  became  disabled  and  was 
passed  by  the  second  section.  A  large 
additional  company  started  back  from 
Providence  with  the  Stonington  ex- 
cursionists, and  the  waybound  pas- 
sengers at  East  Greenwich  joined  the 
expedition  at  that  place.  At  Stoning- 
ton an  elaborate  dinner  was  served  at 
the  Wadawanuck  House,  a  fine  hotel 
just  erected  by  the  railroad  company 
for  the  entertainment  of  passengers 
en  route  between  Boston  and  New 
York.     Eight  o'clock  was  the  dinner 
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hour,  and  nearly  four  hundred  guests 
sat  down  to  the  spread.  The  gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut  was  present,  and 
so  was  the  mayor  of  Providence. 
Governor  Edwards  responded  to  the 
toast:  ''The  New  York,  Providence 
and  Boston  Railroad — may  it  realize 
all  the  reasonable  expectations  and 
wishes  of  its  friends!"  Mayor  Bridg- 
ham's  toast  was:  "The  Railroad  Com- 
pany— they  have  aimed  at  and 
reached  up  to  Providence  as  the  end 
of  their  work ;  by  a  higher  Providence 
may  they  be  sustained  and  pros- 
pered!" There  were  more  than  thirty 
toasts  in  all;  the  last  was:  "The  la- 
dies of  Stonington — may  the  railroad, 
the  completion  of  which  we  are  this 
day  called  to  celebrate,  more  exten- 
sively introduce  their  charms  and  vir- 
tues to  their  fellow-citizens  from 
Maine  to  Georgia."  The  New  York 
guests  returned  on  the  Narragansett 
the  same  evening,  and  the  Providence 
company  left  at  11.30  o'clock  in  a 
train  drawn  by  the  locomotive  Ap- 
ponaug,  which  had  brought  them  to 
Stonington  in  the  afternoon.  A  pic- 
ture of  the  Apponaug,  from  a  photo- 
graph loaned  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Noyes, 
accompanies  this  article. 

The  steamers  Rhode  Island  and 
Narragansett  were  put  on  the  line  be- 
tween New  York  and  Stonington  at 
once,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  time  in  the  sixties,  when  Groton 
was  made  the  eastern  terminus,  Ston- 
ington has  been  to  this  day  the  con- 
necting point  in  one  of  the  chief  land- 
and-water  routes  between  Boston  and 
New  York.  The  railroad  company  at 
first  ran  but  three  round  trips  a 
week  between  Stonington  and  Prov- 
idence, but  increased  business  soon 
compelled  a  more  frequent  ser- 
vice. 

At  the  present  time,  the  chief  in- 
dustries of  Stonington  borough  are 
those  connected  with  the  railroad  and 
steamboat  line,  the  manufacture  of 
silk  machinery  and  fine  velvets,  and 
the  catching  of  fish.  True  to  the  past, 
a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabit- 
ants make  their  living  from  the  sea, 


and  thousands  of  barrels  ol  fish  are 
shipped  in  the  course  of  a  year  to  the 
New  York  market.  Several  fishing 
steamers  and  smacks  make  Stoning- 
ton their  headquarters,  and  in  the 
season  of  "scup"  the  scenes  about  the 
steamboat  wharf  are  lively  and  inter- 
esting. Most  of  the  fish — including 
cod,  haddock,  bass,  bluefish  and 
mackerel — are  caught  off  the  south- 
ern coast  of  Rhode  Island,  where  the 
fishermen  set  their  nets  and  drag  their 
trawls.  During  the  winter  just  past 
two  experienced  young  fishermen 
have  ventured  out  on  the  Atlantic  in 
an  open  wherry,  several  miles  from 
land,  and  fished  for  cod  and  haddock 
with  great  success.  On  a  single  day 
their  shipment  to  New  York  netted 
them  seventy  dollars. 

The  township  of  Stonington  con- 
tains eight  thousand  people,  only  two 
thousand  of  whom  live  at  Stonington 
borough.  The  remainder  are  divided 
between  Pawcatuck,  which  is  practi- 
cally a  part  of  Westerly  and  has  about 
four  thousand  inhabitants;  Mystic,  at 
the  western  extremity  of  the  town, 
with  fifteen  hundred  more ;  Old  Mys- 
tic, three  miles  to  the  north  of  Mystic, 
with  a  population  of  five  hundred ; 
and  an  extensive  farming  district. 
Pawcatuck  is  a  busy  community  with 
manufactories  of  textile  goods  and 
printing  presses.  Mystic  is  a  pictur- 
esque village  set  in  a  charming  valley, 
with  cotton  and  velvet  mills.  At  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  town  is 
Mason's  Island,  a  part  of  the  grant  to 
Captain  John  Mason,  the  Indian 
fighter,  and  still  in  the  possession  of 
the  Mason  family ;  and  just  beyond  it 
is  Mystic  Island,  the  extreme  south- 
western limit  of  Stonington  authority. 
The  town  for  the  most  part  is  rocky, 
and  the  superabundance  of  "stones" 
may  account  for  the  name  of  "Ston- 
ington" received  from  the  General 
Court  in  1666.  Regarding  this  name, 
ex-Judge  Richard  A.  Wheeler,  the 
"historian  of  the  Pequot  country," 
writes  in  a  recent  letter:  "I  have 
searched  as  with  lighted  candles  all  of 
our  New  England  records  to  learn  the 
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origin  of  the  name  of  Stonington,  but 
thus  far  have  failed.  I  have  two  books 
entitled  gazetteers  of  all  the  known  civ- 
ilized nations  of  the  world,  one  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1782  and  the 
other  published  in  Philadelphia  in 
1806,  in  neither  of  which  does  the 
name  of  Stonington  appear  except  as 
a  place  in  Connecticut.  So  the  name 
or  word  Stonineton  mav  have  been 


coined,  1  think,  by  one  or  both  of  our 
representatives,  viz.,  Thomas  Stan- 
ton, Senior,  or  Samuel  Chesebrough." 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  has  taken  firm 
root  in  American  nomenclature,  and 
been  grafted  on  new  communities  in 
several  states  of  the  Union.  To  all 
of  these  old  Stonington  sends  greet- 
ing and  best  wishes  on  her  two  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  birthday. 


REJECTED. 

By  Julie  M.  Lippmann. 

ALL  my  life  I  was  aware 
One  beside  me  mutely  stood. 
Craven-heart,  I  did  not  dare 
Search  the  face  beneath  her  hood. 


"For,"  methought,  "this  sure  is  Grief. 

Fool  were  I  to  take  her  hand! 
She  will  make  her  sojourn  brief 

If  I  let  her  silent  stand." 


But  she  waited,  waited  on, 
Till  I  bade  her  cease  annoy. 

Now,  alas!  she's  gone,  she's  gone; 
And  I  know  that  she  was  Joy. 


HIRAM'S    MAJORITY. 

By  Harriet  A.  Nash. 
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HE  three  Miss  Pick- 
etts  sat  in  their  great 
living  room,  enjoy- 
ing that  comfortable 
leisure  which  comes 
after  the  household 
tasks  are  completed, 
three  Miss  Picketts 
is  doubtful  whether 
catalogued  a  more 
heinous  sin  than  idleness.  But  a-s 
Miss  Cynthia  had  been  known  to 
say,  "There's  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween putterin'  around  the  house 
doin'  the  work  that's  got  to  be  done, 
and  sittin'  down  quietly  to  the  work 
you  want  to  do." 

Miss  Lucia  hovered  over  the  soap- 
stone  stove,  her  trim  feet  side  by  side 
on  the  hearth.  The  skirt  of  her  dress 
was  thriftily  turned  back  across  her 
knees,  lest  the  heat  fade  it,  and  the 
fleecy  white  shawl  growing  rapidly 
under  her  swift  fingers  was  a  counter- 
part to  the  one  wrapped  snugly  about 
her  shoulders.  For  Miss  Lucia  was  a 
chilly  body  and  wanted  a  wrap  handy 
even  on  the  warmest  days. 

Miss  Anastasia  sat  by  the  open  east 
window,  piecing  a  crazy-quilt  from 
bits  of  silk  and  velvet;  glancing  fre- 
quently out  at  the  gayly  hued  autumn 
flowers,  and  the  maple  woods,  that 
she  might  effectively  arrange  her  har- 
monies of  color  after  nature's  own 
pattern;  "Though  the  pink  and  pur- 
ple don't  combine  half  so  handsome  in 
the  quilt  as  they  do  in  the  aster  bed," 
she  acknowledged  doubtfully,  leaning 
out  to  draw  in  a  deep  breath  of  the 
crisp  air.  The  window  was  un- 
screened, for  Miss  Anastasia  pro- 
tested that  she  "couldn't  abide 
strained  air,"  and  a  belated  bumble- 
bee wandered  in  and  out  at  will,  occa- 
sionally eliciting  a  little  shriek  from 


Miss  Lucia,  who  was  a  timid  creature 
and  sometimes  suffered  from  nerves. 

By  the  west  window,  Miss  Cyn- 
thia's knitting  needles  flashed  in  the 
rays  of  the  afternoon  sun,  which  en- 
veloped her  angular  figure  and  sought 
out  an  occasional  shining  thread  in 
the  dark  hair.  Sunlight  was  one  of 
Miss  Cynthia's  hobbies.  It  might  be 
hot,  she  confessed,  but  'twas  healthy. 

It  was  generally  conceded  that  the 
three  Miss  Picketts  were  singular.  If 
you  went  deeper  into  the  matter  and 
studied  the  various  characteristics  of 
the  trio,  it  became  evident  that  the 
most  singular  fact  about  them  was 
that  they  never  quarrelled ;  and  per- 
haps the  next  most  singular  fact  was 
that  they  never  agreed.  The  first 
might  have  been  due  to  careful  pa- 
rental training ;  the  second  was  unmis- 
takably the  result  of  qualities  of  char- 
acter inherited  from  who  shall  say 
how  .many  generations  of  strong- 
willed  ancestors. 

The  great  brick  house  at  the  corner 
of  the  crossroad,  built  by  the  first 
Pickett  who  worked  his  weary  way 
through  the  wilderness  of  Maine  for- 
ests, was  a  model  of  comfort  and 
thrift.  Each  succeeding  Pickett,  while 
he  kept  up  the  repairs  and  made  such 
various  additions  as  would  add  to  the 
household  comfort,  had  religiously 
forborne  to  make  any  alteration  in  the 
general  appearance  of  the  house.  It 
stood  to-day  as  it  had  stood  for  a  cen- 
tury, a  fitting  representative  of  the 
sturdy  New  England  stock  that  had 
sent  forth  from  its  ample  roof  count- 
less strong  shoots  to  be  grafted  into 
the  nation's  life.  It  was  now  ten  years 
since  Squire  Pickett,  ripe  with  years 
and  honors,  had  closed  a  worthy,  well- 
spent  life,  and  been  gathered  to  his 
fathers  in  the  old1  cemetery  over  the 
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hill,  whither  his  faithful  wife  had  pre- 
ceded him  by  'thirty  years.  He  had 
married  but  once.  The  Picketts  were 
tenacious  in  love  as  in  all  else,  and 
the  thought  of  replacing  the  lamented 
centre  of  his  family  life  had  never  oc- 
curred to  him.  As  Miss  Anastasia 
sometimes  remarked,  "They  were  not 
a  marrying  family." 

Miss  Cynthia,  then  a  girl  of  twenty, 
and  her  sisters,  one  and  two  years 
younger,  had  fitted  into  the  vacant 
place  and  assumed  the  household 
cares.  Between  them  they  had  made 
the  father  comfortable  and  reared  the 
frail  week-old  baby  that  the  mother 
left  to  their  care.  Looking  now  at 
Hiram's  sturdy  six  feet  of  manhood, 
the  sisters  found  it  difficult  to  con- 
vince a  stranger  of  the  trouble  he  had 
given  them.  Miss  Cynthia  firmly  be- 
lieved that  only  his  outdoor  life  with 
ample  sunshine  could  have  saved  him  ; 
Miss  Anastasia  was  equally  sure  that 
his  present  perfect  health  was  the  re- 
sult of  copious  doses  of  herb  tea  in 
early  years ;  while  Miss  Lucia,  se- 
cretly scorning  both  theories,  attrib- 
uted their  success  with  the  child  to 
the  warm  flannels  she  had  insisted  on 
his  wearing.  Be  all  this  as  it  may,  the 
fact  was  indisputable  that  the  care  be- 
stowed by  Hiram's  three  sisters  had 
been  unremitting;  and  Hiram  had  re- 
paid it  with  a  gratitude  at  once  duti- 
ful and  appreciative.  If  it  sometimes 
occurred  to  him  that  in  early  child- 
hood he  had  been  kept  in  dresses  long 
after  other  boys  of  his  age  boasted 
trousers  ;  that  his  hair  had  hung  in 
long  straw-colored  curls  until  the 
closely  cropped  heads  at  school  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  lifelong  appel- 
lation of  "Curly" ;  that  until  he 
reached  the  age  of  fifteen  and  towered 
in  height  above  them  all,  his  sisters 
had  been  accustomed  to  escort  him 
into  church,  one  holding  each  hand, 
while  the  third  in  the  rear  removed 
his  hat  and  brushed  his  hair  with  her 
fingers  on  the  way  up  the  aisle;  that 
swimming  and  skating  were  unknown 
arts  to  him,  even  fishing  forbidden 
unless  one  of  the  sisters  accompanied 


him ;  in  short,  if  Hiram  ever  recog- 
nized the  truth  that  from  earliest  infan- 
cy to  this  his  fortieth  year  he  had  been 
the  submissive  victim  of  sisterly  cod- 
dling and  tyranny,  no  one  had  ever 
heard  him  voice  the  complaint.  The 
sisters  rarely  agreed  with  each  other ; 
Hiram  agreed  with  them  all.  The 
neighbors  sometimes  declared  that 
Hiram,  though  the  image  of  his 
father,  had  none  of  the  Pickett  dis- 
position. 

On  this  October  afternoon  Miss 
Cynthia  from  her  window  cast  fre- 
quent glances  down  the  winding  road. 
"Seems  to  me  it's  time  for  that  boy," 
she  remarked  at  last. 

Miss  Anastasia  thought  not ;  it  was 
early  yet ;  while  Miss  Lucia  inter- 
posed anxiously:  "Like  as  not  some- 
thing has  happened  to  him.  I  don't 
approve  of  his  going  off  alone  with 
that  colt!" 

The  "colt"  had  been  a  present  on 
Hiram's  twenty-fifth  birthday  and  was 
now  approaching  dignified  age ;  but 
the  same  blindness  to  the  lapse  of 
years  that  kept  his  master  a  boy  pre- 
vented his  being  designated  by  any 
other  title  than  "the  colt." 

"The  colt's  perfectly  safe,"  returned 
Miss  Anastasia  impatiently.  "Father 
saw  to  it  himself  that  he  was  well 
broke.  If  you  feel  in  a  hurry,  Cyn- 
thy,  you'd  better  come  away  from  the 
window.    A  watched  pot  never  boils." 

As  if  to  verify  her  words,  the  min- 
utes wore  away  and,  notwithstanding 
Miss  Cynthia's  searching  glances  and 
Miss  Lucia's  increasing  anxiety, 
Hiram  came  not.  The  early  dusk  had 
fallen  and  the  supper  table  was  spread 
in  the  cheery  kitchen  before  the  colt's 
feet  sounded  on  the  turf  outside  and 
Hiram's  gentle  "Whoa"  brought  him 
to  a  standstill.  Miss  Cynthia,  hold- 
ing the  lamp  high  above  her  head  in 
the  open  doorway,  demanded  some- 
what severely  to  know  where  he  had 
been  so  long ;  Miss  Anastasia  inquired 
sarcastically  if  he  had  to  go  to  New 
Orleans  after  that  molasses ;  and  Miss 
Lucia  uttered  tearful  reproaches. 
Contrary  to  custom,  Hiram  made  lit- 
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tie  reply,  but,  having  carefully  stabled 
the  black  horse  and  run  the  wagon 
under  cover,  intimated  that  he  was 
ready  for  supper. 

Squire  Pickett  at  his  death  had  left 
the  farm  to  Hiram,  with  a  comforta- 
ble maintenance  to  each  of  his  daugh- 
ters. At  first  it  had  seemed  a  simple 
matter  for  the  sisters  to  look  after 
household  affairs  and  manage  the 
farm — and  Hiram.  It  was  easy 
enough  to  divide  the  responsibilities 
of  the  farm.  Miss  Anastasia  looked 
after  the  haying ;  Miss  Lucia  superin- 
tended the  orchard  and  gardens ;  and 
all  other  crops  were  left  to  Miss  Cyn- 
thia's supervision, — the  proceeds  from 
each  department  being  placed  in  the 
savings  bank  in  trust  for  Hiram. 
Any  question  whereon  there  was  dan- 
ger of  collision  was  carefully  referred 
to  "what  father  would  have  said." 
Squire  Pickett's  opinions  on  most 
subjects  had  been  sufficiently  pro- 
nounced to  leave  little  doubt  in  the 
matter  of  their  application  to  the  case 
in  hand.  Indoors,  matters  were  not 
so  easily  arranged.  To  be  sure,  the 
general  care  of  the  house  was  disposed 
of  by  each  sister  taking  charge  for  a 
week  in  turn ;  but  when  it  came  to  the 
culinary  department,  each  Miss  Pick- 
ett had  theories  of  her  own,  which 
sadly  clashed  with  the  other  two. 
Squire  Pickett's  opinions  hardly  ap- 
plied so  well  here.  Even  Miss  Cyn- 
thia, the  most  conservative  of  the 
three,  confessed  that  "a  man  didn't 
always  understand  housework,  and 
father's  notions  were  rather  behind 
the  times."  So  after  several  domestic 
differences  of  opinion,  which  nearly 
amounted  to  something  stronger,  the 
sisters  in  solemn  conclave  decided 
that  a  separate  maintenance  was  the 
only  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  There- 
after provisions  from  the  farm  were 
carefully  divided  into  three  parts ; 
each  Miss  Pickett  purchased  her  own 
"store  goods,"  and  separate  boards 
were  set  up  on  three  sides  of  the 
great  square  table.  Hiram  "boarded 
around"  from  one  side  of  the  table  to 
another  in  regular  rotation,  and  each 


of  his  sisters  in  turn  vied  with  the 
other  two  in  preparing  choice  viands 
for  his  delectation. 

This  plan  in  its  early  days  was  not 
entirely  without  difficulties.  On  one 
occasion,  when  Hiram  was  partaking 
of  Miss  Anastasia's  hospitality,  Miss 
Lucia  had  urged  upon  him  two  hot 
biscuit,  edibles  of  which  both  her  sis- 
ters disapproved.  Miss  Anastasia 
had  said  nothing  at  the  time,  but 
frankly  told  Miss  Lucia  afterwards 
that  it  must  never  occur  again.  After 
that  there  was  little  trouble ;  and  if 
Hiram  sometimes  ate  stewed  .chicken 
when  he  would  have  preferred  the 
boiled  dish  across  the  table,  no  one 
ever  knew  it.  When  guests  came, 
they  were  seated  at  the  fourth  side  and 
plied  with  delicacies  on  every  hand. 
To  the  average  small  boy  among  the 
Pickett  cousins,  Pickett  farm  thus  be- 
came a  paradise  of  delight ;  but  older 
people  not  infrequently  traced  the  be- 
ginning of  lifelong  indigestion  back 
to  a  visit  to  the  farm. 

To-night  Hiram  sat  beside  Miss 
Lucia,  with  a  marked  absence  of  appe- 
tite and  speaking  only  in  answer  to  his 
sisters'  questions.  When  supper  was 
over,  he  pushed  back  his  chair,  tilting 
it  against  the  wall,  the  two  front  legs 
rising  in  air. 

"Don't  do  that,  Hiram,"  reproved 
Miss  Cynthia ;  "you'll  scar  the  paint." 

Perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
Hiram  paid  no  attention.  "Hold  on, 
girls,"  he  said  as  the  sisters  began  to 
clear  the  table,  "I  want  to  talk  a 
minute." 

"Wait  till  the  work's  done,  Hiram," 
returned  Miss  Anastasia ;  "it's  getting 
late." 

Hiram  brought  his  chair  down  on 
all  four  legs  with  a  resounding  thump. 
"No,"  he  said  with  decision.  "I've 
got  something  to  say,  and  I'm  going 
to  say  it  now ;  and  I  want  you  should 
all  sit  down  and  hear  me." 

Three  pairs  of  astonished  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  him.  Six  astonished  ears 
wondered  if  they  could  have  heard 
aright.  Miss  Cynthia  was  the  first  to 
recover  herself.     "Hiram,"  she  began 
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severely;  but  he  interrupted  with  a 
bomb  that  froze  the  words  upon  her 
lips. 

"I'm   thinkin'   of   gettin'   married," 
he  said. 

Had  the  tall  old  clock  in  the  corner 
rung  out  in  its  solemn  tones  a  request 
for  a  companion  clock  to  stand  in  the 
opposite  corner;  had  the  great  fire- 
place, cherished  relic  of  the  earliest 
Pickett,  demanded  a  new  kitchen 
range  to  be  the  partner  of  its  joys  and 
sorrows ;  had  the  old  house  itself  de- 
clared that  it  would  stand  no  longer 
without  a  set  of  new  Queen  Anne 
stables,  the  dismay  in  the  Pickett 
household  could  not  have  equalled  the 
present  dismay.  The  breathless  si- 
lence was  broken  only  by  the  solemn 
ticking  of  the  old  clock.  Then  the 
three  voices — indignant,  sarcastic,  re- 
proachful— in  their  turn  rose  in  ex- 
postulation. In  vain  Miss  Cynthia 
declared  he  did  not  need  a  wife,  Miss 
Anastasia  argued  that  they  were  not 
a  marrying  family,  and  Miss  Lucia 
sobbingly  complained  that  he  was 
tired  of  the  sisters  who  had  brought 
him  up.  Argument  he  answered  not, 
sarcasm  he  only  smiled  at,  and  re- 
proaches seemed  unheard.  His  re- 
sponse at  the  close  was  the  simple 
statement  he  had  made  at  the  begin- 
ning: "Pm  thinkin'  of  gettin'  mar- 
ried,"— adding,  indeed,  when  hard 
pressed  by  Miss  Lucia,  that  he  was 
getting  tired  of  boarding  and  wanted 
a  home  of  his  own  ;  but  that  was  all. 
The  most  skilful  cross-questioning 
failed  to  elicit  the  information  which 
each  sister  most  desired.  Who  was 
the  author  of  this  mischief?  What 
particular  daughter  of  Eve  had 
wrought  this  havoc  in  their  peaceful 
home?  Hiram  stubbornly  replied  that 
it  wasn't  settled  yet, — when  it  was, 
he'd  let  them  know. 

Long  after  their  brother  had  retired 
for  the  night,  the  three  Miss  Picketts 
sat  around  the  table  in  solemn  coun- 
cil ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives 
the  three  agreed  upon  a  common 
course.  They  must  crush  out  this 
nonsense  firmly  and  without  delay, 


"Hiram's  always  been  a  good  boy 
to  mind,  and  easy  led,"  argued  Miss 
Anastasia  in  favor  of  this  course.  Miss 
Cynthia  shook  her  head  a  little  doubt- 
fully. "He  looked  a  sight  like  Grand- 
sir  Pickett  to-night,"  she  said,  "I'm 
afraid  he's  beginnin'  to  develop  the 
Pickett  disposition."  Nevertheless  she 
conveyed  their  decision  to  Hiram  next 
morning  in  concise  tones.  "We  have 
decided  not  to  allow  it,"  she  said 
firmly.  "Neither  of  us  will  consent 
to  live  in  the  house  with  another 
woman." 

Hiram  made  no  reply,  but  went 
about  his  work  in  silence.  Miss  Cyn- 
thia cast  a  look  of  triumph  at  her  sis- 
ters ;  but  nothing  was  said.  A  week 
passed,  and  no  further  mention  of  the 
matter  was  made.  The  Miss  Picketts, 
congratulating  themselves  on  the  easy 
victory  they  had  won,  united  in  mak- 
ing up  to  Hiram  for  the  disappoint- 
ment by  extra  indulgences.  Hiram 
remained  silent  and  thoughtful,  but 
cheerful. 

Miss  Anastasia  came  up  the  cross- 
road one  day,  laden  with  spoils.  She 
had  been  out  all  the  afternoon,  gath- 
ering not  only  a  supply  of  herbs  for 
winter  use,  but  also  materials  for 
household  decoration,  for  Miss  Ana- 
stasia was  the  artistic  member  of  the 
family.  Feathery  clematis  trailed 
over  her  arm,  while  her  basket  held 
brilliant  leaves  from  the  oak  and  ma- 
ple and  fluffy  pods  of  milkweed, 
which  would  by  and  by  assume  the 
form  of  picture  draperies  and  pillows. 
Miss  Anastasia  wore  the  preoccupied 
air  of  one  who  has  something  on  her 
mind.  Her  two  sisters  had  driven 
over  to  the  village  with  Hiram,  and 
would  attend  a  church  supper  before 
returning.  Having,  therefore,  no  one 
in  whom  she  might  confide,  she  medi- 
tated in  silence  until  the  family  re- 
turned a  little  after  eight. 

"Hiram,"  began  Miss  Anastasia,  as 
her  brother  seated  himself  by  the  cen- 
tre table  and  unfolded  the  BloomMd 
Chronicle,  "I  was  down  the  crossroad 
this  afternoon,  and  noticed  a  pile  of 
rocks  on  that  oak  knoll  beyond  the 
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pasture.  What  on  earth  is  that 
for?'; 

Miss  Anastasia  spoke  in  the  tone 
one  uses  toward  a  child  caught  in  mis- 
chief. The  other  two  sisters  looked 
inquiringly  at  Hiram,  who  from  be- 
hind his  newspaper  replied  that  he 
thought  they  might  come  handy  to 
build  a  cellar. 

"A  cellar!"  shrieked  three  voices  in 
unison.  "What  do  we  want  of  a  cellar 
down  there?" 

Hiram's  paper  dropped  into  his  lap, 
and  his  genial  face  settled  into  the 
lines  that  marked  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  Picketts  dead  and  gone. 
"Yes,"  he  said  deliberately.  "As  I've 
said  before,  I'm  thinkin'  of  gettin' 
married ;  and  since  you  three  don't 
seem  to  take  to  the  notion,  I'm  think- 
in'  I'll  build  one  of  them  dower- 
houses  such  as  they  have  in  English 
storybooks,  where  the  women  of  a 
family  go  to  live  when  they  can't  get 
along  to  home  any  longer.  You've 
said  you  wouldn't  stay  here." 

Hiram  calmly  resumed  his  news- 
paper. Miss  Cynthia  rose  and  left 
the  room,  followed  in  silence  by  her 
sisters.  The  old  kitchen  wore  a 
strange,  unfamiliar  look.  The  great 
fireplace  yawned  defiantly;  the  tall 
clock  ticked  loudly  in  rebellious  tones. 
The  trio  looked  at  each  other. 

"It's  the  Pickett  disposition," 
groaned  Miss  Cynthia.  But  Miss 
Anastasia  shook  her  head.  "The 
Picketts  have  never  been  a  marryin' 
family,"  she  said.  Miss  Lucia  was 
weeping  in  a  discouraged  manner. 

It  was  no  use  trying  to  crush  it, 
they  decided  at  last.  Since  Hiram 
was  determined  upon  matrimony, 
their  best  hope  lay  in  selecting  for 
him  a  suitable  companion;  for  most 
assuredly  he,  who  had  never  even  se- 
lected his  own  clothes,  must  not  be 
left  unaided  to  choose  so  important 
an  article  as  a  sister-in-law  for  the 
three  Miss  Picketts.  But  here,  as 
usual,  the  sisters  differed.  Miss  Cyn- 
thia had  strong  preferences  for  the 
minister's  daughter;  Miss  Anastasia 
leaned  heavily  toward  the  village  mil- 


liner, who  she  insisted  was  both  good 
looking  and  capable ;  and  Miss  Lucia, 
drying  her  eyes,  protested  that  the  ac- 
complished teacher  of  the  district 
school  was  the  only  suitable  person. 
The  debate  was  long  and  earnest,  but 
they  finally  agreed  to  disagree  and 
each  support  her  favorite, — "Though 
I  think  'twould  be  much  better  if  we 
could  unite  on  the  milliner,"  said  Miss 
Anastasia. 

Pickett  farm  was  popular  among 
the  village  people,  and  invitations  to 
visit  it  were  sought  after ;  so  it  was  not 
difficult  to  arrange,  and  ere  long  the 
three  unconscious  candidates  for 
Hiram's  favor  were  frequent  visitors. 
The  sisters  had  decided  to  give  up 
their  separate  boards  and  live  all  to- 
gether for  a  time,  under  Miss  Cyn- 
thia's supervision.  To  strangers,  who 
didn't  understand  the  Pickett  disposi- 
tion, it  might  look  as  if,  in  the  old 
way,  they  were  quarrelsome.  "And, 
of  course,"  Miss  Anastasia  said  sweet- 
ly, "it's  natural  for  us  to  give  up  to 
you,  Cynthia,  bein'  the  oldest." 

"H'mph,"  returned  Miss  Cynthia, 
grimly,  "I  ain't  so  much  ahead  of  you 
in  years  that  that  need  to  trouble  you." 

They  also  decided  to  bring  out  the 
best  dishes  and  heat  up  the  large  par- 
lor for  daily  use.  "There's  no  sense 
pinchin'  and  savin'  for  them  that's  to 
come  after  you,"  Miss  Cynthia  said ; 
"and  I'm  sure  Grandmother  Pickett 
would  rather  we'd  use  her  china  than 
leave  it  for  strangers  to  nick  up." 

Hiram,  entirely  unsuspicious  of  the 
deep-laid  plot,  enjoyed  the  visitors 
perhaps  more  than  did  his  sisters, 
treating  them  all  in  the  most  hospita- 
ble and  impartial  manner.  He  was 
equally  ready  to  go  on  long  walks  and 
drives  with  the  milliner,  who  went 
into  ecstasies  over  the  beautiful  s*un- 
sets  and  gorgeous  autumn  tints ;  to 
crack  butternuts  on  the  stone  hearth 
with  the  minister's  pretty  daughter, 
while  they  gravely  discussed  the  af- 
fairs of  church  and  Sunday-school ; 
or  to  read  poetry  with  the  more  intel- 
lectual lady  of  Miss  Lucia's  choice. 
The   sisters   frequently    remarked  on 
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how  well  Hiram  appeared,  though  he 
was  their  brother ;  and  they  felt  that 
the  years  they  had  insisted  on  his 
spending  at  Bloomfield  academy  had 
not  been  in  vain. 

Winter  came  on  apace.  The  gor- 
geous tints  grew  sombre,  and  the  en- 
thusiastic milliner  gushed  over  the 
first  fall  of  snow,  the  wintry  landscape, 
the  lacework  that  the  slender  birches 
made  against  the  sky.  The  stock  of 
butternuts  grew  low,  and  the  minis- 
ter's daughter  developed  an  appetite 
for  pop  corn.  The  school-teacher, 
having  exhausted  Longfellow  and 
Whittier,  commenced  initiating  Hiram 
into  the  mysteries  of  Browning. 
Hiram's  interest  repaid  her  efforts. 
Evening  after  evening  between  her 
frequent  visits  the  Bloomfield  Chronicle 
lay  unopened,  while  Hiram,  his  brow 
knit  in  puzzled  thought,  pored  over 
an  open  volume  of  Browning's 
poems.  Miss  Lucia  thought  this  an 
indication  favorable  to  her  hopes ;  but 
her  sister  would  not  listen. 

"He  seems  to  like  'em  all,"  said 
Miss  Anastasia.  "I  can't  see  as  he 
favors  any  particular  one." 

"You  don't  suppose,"  hinted  Miss 
Cynthia  anxiously,  "that  after  all 
there's  some  one  else?" 

Miss  Anastasia  scorned  the  idea. 
"Who  could  there  be?"  she  asked. 
Their  watchful  tact  provided  that 
Hiram  rarely  went  to  the  village  alone ; 
and  surely  he  never  went  anywhere 
else.  Still  the  sisters  felt  uneasy ;  and 
an  event  suddenly  occurred  which  deep- 
ened their  apprehensions.  Miss  Cyn- 
thia was  mending  Hiram's  overcoat 
one  wintry  day,  when  a  letter  slipped 
from  the  pocket.  She  picked  it  up 
quickly.  Letters  were  rare  in  the 
Pickett  family,  and  Hiram  had  few 
correspondents.  "See  here.  'Stasia," 
said  Miss  Cynthia. 

Miss  Anastasia  held  the  letter  off 
at  arm's  length  and  studied  the  ad- 
dress, while  Miss  Lucia  rose  and 
looked  over  her  shoulder.  It  was  a 
woman's  writing  unmistakably, — not 
the  minister's  daughter's,  for  they  had 
frequently  seen  her  writing  on  parish 


notices ;  neither  was  it  the  milliner's 
writing,  which,  on  the  rare  occasions 
of  a  new  bonnet,  appeared  on  the  re- 
ceipted bill ;  nor  even  the  school- 
teacher's, who  had  once  sent  Miss 
Lucia  a  little  note  in  a  graceful  hand 
with  many  little  flourishes.  Yet  the 
letter  was  addressed  to  Hiram — and 
mailed  at  the  village.  It  had  been 
opened — and  presumably  read.  They 
passed  it  from  hand  to  hand,  each 
speculating  as  to  its  writer. 

Miss  Lucia  fingered  the  torn  side  of 
the  envelope  nervously.  "It's  all 
open,"  she  said  hesitatingly ;  "I  don't 
see's  'twould  be  any  great  harm,  just 
to  see  what  name's  signed  to  it." 

Miss  Cynthia  rose  and  took  the  let- 
ter from  her.  "Lucia  Pickett,"  she 
said  solemnly,  as  she  stowed  it  away 
in  the  coat  pocket,  "we  can  stand  it 
to  be  turned  out  of  the  house,  if  it 
comes  to  that ;  we  can  go  and  live  on 
that  crossroad  with  a  pasture  for  our 
only  neighbor,  and  no  passin'  to  be 
seen  from  week  to  week ;  but  wc 
won't  disgrace  the  honor  of  the  Pick- 
etts  by  reading  other  people's  letters." 

She  hung  the  coat  away;  but  the 
episode  cast  a  shade  over  the  family 
group.  Even  when  the  minister's 
daughter  drove  out  to  spend  the  day, 
and  the  school-teacher  came  up  to  tea 
the  same  evening;  the  cloud  lingered : 
and  each  Miss  Pickett,  as  she  watched 
Hiram  gallantly  dividing  his  atten- 
tions between  the  two  guests,  won- 
dered whom  that  letter  had  been  from. 
A  week  passed,  and  Miss  Cynthia 
felt  she  could  bear  the  suspense  no 
longer. 

"Hiram,"  she  said  as  he  was  leav- 
ing home  one  morning,  "I  saw  a  letter 
in  your  overcoat  pocket  last  week. 
Was  it  from  any  of  our  folks?" 

Hiram  looked  puzzled,  and  drew 
the  letter  out  for  reference.  "Oh,  no,v 
he  replied,  putting  it  back  as  he 
opened  the  door.  He  was  going  with- 
out telling  them. 

"Hiram,"  demanded  Miss  Anasta- 
sia, "who  was  that  letter  from?" 

"From  Mis'  Perkins,"  replied 
Hiram    promptly, — "Tom    Perkins's 
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widow,   you   know, — she   that   was    a 
Brown." 

The  door  slammed  behind  him. 
The  sisters  went  about  their  work  in 
silence. 

"'Stasia,"  inquired  Miss  Cynthia 
thoughtfully  after  a  long  pause,  "did 
Tom  Perkins  leave  four  children  or 
five?" 

"Five,"  returned  Miss  Anastasia  in 
a  hopeless  tone! 

"And  they  say  them  two  oldest  boys 
are  the  terror  of  the  village,"  put  in 
Miss  Lucia  drearily. 

The  shadow  deepened.  Miss  Ana- 
stasia put  away  her  crazy-quilt,  de- 
claring she  had  no  heart  to  work  upon 
it;  Miss  Lucia  had  a  severe  attack  of 
nerves  that  week;  and  Miss  Cynthia 
broke  Grandmother  Pickett's  best 
sugar  bowl.  "Though  I  can't  feel  to 
mourn  for  it,"  she  said  resignedly, 
"for  no  knowin'  whose  hands  'twould 
have  fallen  into." 

One  morning  Johnnie  Perkins 
called  with  his  sled,  "After  the  pota- 
toes ma  wrote  Mr.  Pickett  for,"  and 
volunteered  the  information  that  ma 
was  going  to  take  them  all  and  go 
down  East  to  live  with  her  folks ;  she 
could  get  steady  work  down  there. 
Johnnie  had  a  pleasant  call  at  the 
farm.  Miss  Cynthia  fed  him  on  fruit 
cake  and  preserves,  while  Miss  Ana- 
stasia filled  his  pockets  with  nuts  and 
apples. 

"He's  a  nice-mannered  little  boy, 
after  all,"  said  Miss  Lucia  after  he 
had  gone. 

"I  don't  know  but  what  it's  a  good 
thing  for  Mis'  Perkins  to  do,"  said 
Miss  Cynthia,  ignoring  the  fears  of 
yesterday.  "She'll  be  better  off  among 
her  own  folks." 

So  that  shadow  lifted.  But  the 
Pickett  disposition  was  developing  in 
these  days.  Hiram  talked  boldly  of 
his  plans  for  the  summer's  work  and 
proposed  the  introduction  of  several 
improvements  which  had  hitherto 
been  forbidden ;  and  somehow  no  one 
found  courage  to  dispute  his  plans. 
It  was  to  have  been  expected  that 
Hiram  would  have  control  of  the  farm 


some  day,  as  his  father  and  grand- 
father had  done  before  him.  The  sis- 
ters' only  fear  was  lest  he  were  too 
young  for  the  responsibility. 

One  day  in  late  winter  the  minis- 
ter's daughter  drove  out  with  her 
parents,  to  announce  blushingly  her 
engagement  to  a  young  missionary ; 
they  would  be  married  and  sail  for 
India  in  April.  Of  all  the  Pickett 
congratulations,  none  were  warmer 
than  Hiram's.  He  jokingly  promised 
a  barrel  of  pop  corn  as  a  wedding 
present,  and  agreed  to  ship  his  entire 
crop  of  butternuts  to  India  next  fall. 
When  the  March  winds  blew  keen- 
est, the  teacher  closed  her  school  and 
said  good-by.  She  had  accepted  a 
more  lucrative  position  in  Fairfield, 
and  would  return  no  more  to  the 
Pickett  farm.  "I  hope  you'll  keep  up 
the  Browning,"  she  said  to  Hiram  at 
parting.  "The  blossoms  of  the  poet's 
real  thought  unfold  so  beautifully  as 
one  proceeds." 

The  milliner's  visits  still  continued, 
though  there  was  little  to  admire  in 
country  scenery  at  this  season,  and 
the  muddy  roads  were  almost  impas- 
sable. Still  there  were  snow-shoeing 
expeditions  to  Hiram's  sugar  camp, 
which  was  "so  picturesque,"  and  early 
morning  rambles  over  the  frozen  crust 
of  snow.  But  with  the  early  days  of 
April,  spring  openings  in  the  large 
cities  began  to  beckon,  and  the  allur- 
ing voices  of  Paris  fashion  called  her 
away.  The  household  began  to  settle 
back  into  its  old  grooves.  Miss  Cyn- 
thia remarked  one  evening  that  it 
really  seemed  nice  to  be  quiet  again. 
Hiram  emphatically  agreed. 

"It's  well  all  this  company  business 
stopped  before  spring  work  came  on," 
he  said.  "This  keepin'  dressed  up  and 
talkin'  accordin'  to  grammar  is  too 
big  a  job  for  a  feller  with  ploughin' 
and  plantin'  on  his  hands.  I'm  near 
beat  out,  and  the  black  colt's  aged 
more  this  winter  than  in  ten  years 
before.  The  pop  corn  and  butternuts 
wa'n't  so  bad,  but  I  b'lieve  I've  got 
scenery  enough  to  last  a  lifetime,  to 
say  nothin'  of  poetry.     I  hate  to  give 
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up  beat  on  any  kind  of  a  puzzle,  but 
that  Brownin'  stuff's  too  much  for  me. 
I  don't  b'lieve  'twas  ever  meant  for 
farmers." 

The  last  snowdrift  melted  away 
from  the  rock  pile  on  the  oak  knoll. 
The  Pickett  sisters  strolled  that  way 
one  afternoon  and  looked  the  ground 
carefully  over.  It  was  a  pretty  spot, 
they  admitted,  and  the  view  of  stream 
and  hill  was  sightly  ;  but  it  was  on  that 
lonely  crossroad,  far  from  all  other 
habitations.  There  would  be  little 
passing  to  see,  and  Miss  Lucia  was 
sure  she  could  never  sleep  nights 
without  a  man  in  the  house. 

"There  ain't  rocks  enough  here  to 
make  much  of  a  cellar,"  said  Miss 
Cynthia,  walking  around  the  pile.  "I 
don't  believe  he  means  to  build  a  very 
big  house." 

"It'll  be  hard  gettin'  along  in  a  little 
house  after  livin'  in  an  ark  all  your 
life,"  sighed  Miss  Anastasia,  "but  it's 
no  use  savin'  anything,  I  s'pose.  He'll 
do  as  he  thinks  best." 

The  great  brick  house  in  its  green 
fields  looked  strangely  fair  in  the 
spring  sunshine,  as  they  walked  home- 
ward. A  wave  of  homesickness 
rushed  over  each  of  the  three  as  they 
gazed  upon  it.  Hiram  was  mending 
an  ox-yoke  in  the  dooryard,  and 
looked  up  to  inquire  where  they  had 
been. 

"Down  the  crossroad,"  replied 
Miss  Anastasia,  adding  in  a  tone 
of  unwonted  meekness.  "When 
you  goin'  to  build  down  there, 
Hiram?" 

Hiram  whittled  carefully  on  a  bow- 
pin.  "Well,"  he  said  slowly,  "I  guess 
there  ain't  goin'  to  be  any  great  hurry 
about  that.    T'lltell  you  how  'tis,  girls. 


I've  been  thinkin'  for  a  year  or  so 
back  that,  bein'  considerable  past 
twenty-one,  I  ought  to  be  gettin'  to 
my  majority.  But  there  didn't  seem 
to  be  any  great  majority  in  prospect, 
and  I  couldn't  quite  see  how  to  get  at 
it.  I  kind  of  thought  gettin'  married 
might  help  it  along,  so  I  planned  on 
that  for  a  spell.  But  I've  been  lookin' 
round  some  among  young  women, 
and  I  ain't  seen  one  but  what  wants 
to  be  the  majority  herself;  and  I've 
about  concluded  I  don't  want  to 
marry.  As  you  say,  'Stasia,  we  ain't 
a  marryin'  family.  So  we'll  go  along 
as  we  are.  Only" — the  Pickett  look 
came  into  his  face — "I  want  you  girls 
to  remember  that  I'm  a-going  to  be 
the  majority  after  this.  If  you  want 
to  stay  here  and  do  by  me  as  you  did 
by  father,  all  right.  I  ain't  got  any 
fault  to  find  with  the  way  you've 
brought  me  up,  but  you  can't  go  on 
bringin'  a  man  up  all  his  life, — and 
now's  a  good  time  to  stop.  I'm  goin' 
to  run  the  farm,  and  I  ain't  goin'  to  do 
any  more  boardin'  'round." 

He  turned  towards  the  stable  as  he 
finished  and  the  sisters  without  a 
word  walked  on  towards  the  house. 
Miss  Cynthia,  from  the  stone  door- 
step, turned  to  look  after  him. 
"Hiram's  a  fine-lookin'  man,"  she 
said. 

"Yes, — and  sensible,  too,"  chimed 
in  Miss  Anastasia.  "He  shows  the 
pains  that's  been  taken  with  him ;  and 
though  I  do  say  it,  there  ain't  a  man 
of  better  judgment  anywhere  round. 
I  wouldn't  change  one  thing  about 
him  if  I  could." 

"What's  he  doin'  now?"  inquired 
Miss   Lucia. 

"Harnessin'  the  old  black  horse," 
replied  Miss  Cynthia  with  a  sigh. 
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HE  Organization  of  the 
World"  is  the  subject  to 
which  a  series  of  important 
weekly  meetings  is  now  being  de- 
voted in  Boston.  "The  Federation 
of  the  World"  is  the  subject  of  an 
important  book  just  published  in  Bos- 
ton. In  the  New  England  capital, 
where  so  many  great  movements  have 
been  born  or  fostered,  the  movement 
against   militarism,   which    Gladstone 


ten    years 


rightly    named    "the 


most  conspicuous  tyrant  of  the  age," 
has  found  at  this  time  efficient  voice 
and  efficient  pen.  The  Boston  meet- 
ings have  been  arranged  by  the  Good 
Citizenship  Society,  which  well  de- 
clares international  duty  to  be  a  prime 
factor  in  all  good  citizenship  to-day. 
The  Boston  book  is  by  Dr.  Benjamin 
F.  Trueblood,  whose  lifelong  labors 
in  behalf  of  international  order  and 
fraternity  have  been  so  intelligent  and 
untiring. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  of 
the  better  organization  of  the  world, 
which  was  our  theme  in  these  pages 
in  our  Christmas  number,  has  never 
been  felt  so  deeply  by  thoughtful  per- 
sons as  it  is  felt  to-day.  Whatever 
the  various  feelings  of  various  men 
concerning  the  events  of  the  past 
year,  it  becomes  clear  and  imperative 
to  all  that  the  civilized  nations,  whose 
industrial  interests  and  trade  relations 
are  now  so  complex  and  manifold,  and 
becoming  more  and  more  so  with 
such  rapidity,  should  be  brought  into 
closer  and  more  organic  legal  and 
political  relations.  The  methods  of 
war  do  not  befit  the  age ;  they  are  not 
adequate  or  proper  methods  for  the 
settlement  of  international  troubles 
and  disputes.  The  time  has  come  for 
civilization  to  take  a  great  step  for- 


ward. The  feeling  in  Europe  upon 
this  subject  is  intense.  The  Czar's 
recent  manifesto,  calling  for  the  de- 
crease of  armaments,  is  a  memorable 
expression  of  this  feeling.  The  com- 
ing international  conference  at  the 
Hague  will  be  a  historic  event.  Its 
influence  and  results  will  be  largely 
determined  by  the  expression  of  pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  various  countries 
of  Christendom.  The  response  in 
England  is  inspiring  and  most  im- 
pressive. Not  since  the  day  of  Glad- 
stone's appeal  for  Bulgaria,  twenty 
years  ago,  has  there  been  seen  in 
England  a  popular  movement  so 
noteworthy  as  the  present  Peace  Cru- 
sade, with  great  meetings  in  every 
city,  the  circulation  by  millions  of  the 
journal  of  the  Crusade,  War  against 
War,  and  the  words  from  the  great 
leaders  in  Church  and  State.  America 
should  not  be  behind  England  in  this 
great  movement ;  and  she  will  not  be. 
In  Boston  a  Peace  Crusade  Com- 
mittee has  been  formed,  at  whose 
head  stands  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
and  a  weekly  journal,  The  Peace 
Crusade,  has  been  established  as  an 
organ  of  the  movement,  to  be  pub- 
lished for  three  months.  The  rooms 
of  the  committee  are  at  14  Bedford 
Street,  and  from  this  centre  during 
these  months  the  literature  will  be  cir- 
culated and  correspondence  directed. 
The  Boston  meetings  are  held  in 
Tremont  Temple  on  Monday  noons. 
At  the  opening  meeting  Dr.  Hale 
spoke  on  "A  Permanent  International 
Tribunal."  The  further  programme 
includes  Samuel  Gompers,  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
on  "Organized  Labor's  Contribution 
to  International  Peace";  Rev.  Lyman 
Abbott,    on    "International    Brother- 
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hood" ;  and  a  meeting  in  the  hands  of 
the  women,  to  be  addressed  by  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Livermore,  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman 
Palmer  and  others.  Other  meetings 
will  undoubtedly  follow.  While  these 
meetings  are  in  progress  in  Boston 
similar  meetings  will  be  organized  in 
other  places  in  Massachusetts.  It  is 
hoped  that  in  every  large  city  there 
will  be  such  meetings ;  earnest  citizens 
everywhere  have  been  asked  by  the 
Good  Citizenship  Society  to  act  in 
the  matter.  The  ministers  of  all  the 
Massachusetts  churches  have  been 
asked  to  make  this  momentous  sub- 
ject the  theme  of  pulpit  discourse.  In 
the  churches,  in  the  press,  and  in 
every  influential  way,  it  is  trusted  that 
Massachusetts  and  New  England  will 
show  that  conspicuous  interest  in 
this  commanding  cause  which  they 
have  so  often  showed  in  what  most 
concerns  the  interest  of  mankind.  The 
movement  thus  inaugurated  here  will 
quickly  spread,  we  are  sure,  to  the 
whole  country;  for  throughout  the 
country  earnest  men  and  women  are 
feeling  that  it  is  the  movement  whose 
necessity  and  claim  to-day  are  para- 
mount. In  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia and  Chicago  leading  men  are 
already  moving ;  and  we  are  confident 
that  before  the  conference  meets  at 
the  Hague  the  expression  of  public 
opinion  in  America  will  be  as  wide- 
spread and  impressive  as  it  is  in  Eu- 
rope. 


*     * 


Most  impressive  was  the  first  of 
the  meetings  in  Boston,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  March.  A  thousand  men 
and  women  gathered  at  that  noon 
hour.  Chorley's  great  hymn,  "Give 
to  us  peace  in  our  time,  O  Lord," 
was  sung,  from  the  noble  little  col- 
lection of  a  score  of  "Hymns  for  the 
Peace  Crusade,"  which  has  been 
printed  in  a  leaflet  to  serve  the  move- 
ment ;  and  Dr.  Hale  gave  his  stirring 
address. 

It  was  especially  fitting  and  note- 
worthy that  Dr.  Hale  should  have 
been  present  at  this  first  peace  meet- 


ing and  been  its  chief  speaker.  Three 
years  ago  (July,  1896)  we  devoted  our 
editorial  pages  to  a  discussion  of  Dr. 
Hale's  preeminent  services  in  behalf 
of  a  permanent  international  tribunal. 
That  was  just  after  the  great  arbitra- 
tion conference  at  Washington. "  At 
that  conference  it  was  remembered 
that  in  a  sermon  on  "The  Twentieth 
Century,"  preached  in  Washington 
half  a  dozen  years  before,  Dr.  Hale 
had  outlined  in  clear  and  full  detail 
the  idea  of  a  permanent  tribunal  as 
the  rational  substitute  for  the  method 
of  war  in  the  world.  His  words  were 
read  by  Senator  Edmunds,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  conference,  as  a  remark- 
able prophecy  of  the  things  for  whose 
promotion  the  conference  was  assem- 
bled. Dr.  Hale  sat  on  the  platform 
as  his  prophetic  words  were  read.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  he  will  live  to 
see  his  prophecy  far  on  the  road  to 
fulfilment.  -  In  England  and  every- 
where where  men  are  discussing  the 
coming  conference  at  the  Hague, 
they  are  seeing  and  saying  that  the 
demand  for  disarmament  must  be  ac- 
companied by  the  demand  for  a  regu- 
lar international  tribunal.  Dr.  Hale 
has  kept  on  proposing  this,  with  iter- 
ation and  reiteration,  on  every  occa- 
sion and  by  every  means — the  speech, 
the  sermon,  the  magazine,  the  news- 
paper— during  the  last  ten  years.  In 
this  year  of  grace  he  has  spoken  of- 
tener  and  with  greater  force  in  the  in- 
terests of  this  cause  than  any  other 
man  in  America — we  had  almost  said 
than  all  other  men.  In  a  recent  fort- 
night, travelling  through  large  towns 
in  the  Middle  States,  he  spoke,  we 
think,  every  night,  with  a  vigor  and 
devotion,  at  threescore  and  fifteen, 
which  put  younger  men  to  shame. 
On  one  Sunday  he  addressed  in  the 
morning  a  great  congregation  in  New 
York,  in  the  evening  one  as  great  in 
Philadelphia.  On  the  Monday  morn- 
ing he  was  inspiring  the  Philadelphia 
editors  to  service,  and  one  of  them, 
Herbert  Welsh,  wrote: 

'Dr.  Edward    E.  Hale,  that  knight-errant 
of  all  things  good,  and  especially  of  prom- 
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ising  causes  111  present  need  of  a  defender, 
stepped  into  our  editor's  room  last  Mon- 
day morning  with  a  word  in  behalf  of  a 
project  to  which  he  is  devoting  several 
months  of  his  invaluable  time.  Dr.  Hale, 
as  everybody  knows,  is  a  lifelong  re- 
former and  enthusiast;  but  he  does  not 
suggest  or  press  on  their  course  things 
chimerical  or  that  are  without  practical 
value.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he  has  ini- 
tiated or  lent  a  hand  to  more  good  causes 
than  any  living  man,  and  we  can  well 
credit  the  assertion.  He  is  working  now, 
in  the  evening  of  a  long  and  most  fruit- 
ful life,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  youth, 
and  with  a  superb  negligence  of  himself, 
for  a  great  project  that  is  just  as  sure  to 
come  as  the  twentieth  century  dawns — the 
establishment  of  an  international  law 
court.  Just  as  certain  as  that  the  reign  of 
law  has  spread  its  blessed  influence  over 
regions  of  human  activity  once  dark  and 
bloody  with  unchristian  strife  and  discord 
is  it  that  ultimately  it  will  enter  and  con1 
trol  this  last  refuge  of  anarchy.  The  signs 
are  evident  that  reason  and  justice  and 
law  will  in  this  international  realm  sup- 
plant the  awful  arbiter  that  now  deter- 
mines too  many  national  disputes  and 
crushes  to  the  earth  whole  peoples  by  the 
weight  of  military  preparation.  But  Dr. 
Hale  wants  to  bring  that  happy  day  to  the. 
world  sooner  than  it  will  come  if  he  and 
others  stay  foolishly  content  with  the 
present.  It  is  a  day  that  he  may  not,  and 
probably  will  not,  live  to  see.  All  the 
finer,  then,  is  the  picture  of  this  grand  old 
man,  at  a  time  of  life  when  most  of  us  lose 
faith  in  the  future,  or  at  least  wish  to  be 
free  from  its  burdens,  serenely  putting  on 
his  harness  afresh  in  the  service  of  a  great 
cause.  Dr.  Hale's  example  ought  to  make 
some  strong  men  in  this  city  feel  very 
much  ashamed  of  their  infidelity  to  good 
causes,  and  of  the  misuse  or  lack  of  use 
of  great  talents  and  opportunities.  But 
where  he  leads  surely  there  will  be  many 
to  follow;  many  who,  like  him,  though 
loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States,  are  in 
this  respect  willing  to  render  obedience  to 
the  authority  of  the  Russian  Czar  in  trying 
to  advance  the  sway  of  peace  and  law  be- 
tween nations.  The  cause  which  Dr.  Hale 
represents  is  certainly  as  hopeful  as  that 
of  antislavery  seemed  to  be  in  Eng- 
land when  Wilberforce,  or  in  the  United 
States  when  Garrison  and  Phillips,  first 
advocated  it.  We  wish  Dr.  Hale  success 
in  his  pilgrimage,  and  we  believe  there  are 
thousands  among  us  who  will  esteem  it  a 
great  honor  to  help  him  win  it." 

* 

It  was  a  beautiful  fatality  by  which 
Chorley's  great  peace  hymn  was  set 


years  ago,  and  is  still,  we  think,  com- 
monly sung,  as  it  was  sung  at  the 
opening  of  the  first  Boston  peace 
meeting,  to  the  music  of  the  Russian 
Hymn.  For  we  cannot  forget  that  it 
is  to  Russia  that  we  owe  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  great  peace  movement 
which  is  now  sweeping  over  the 
world.  It  is  not  the  only  thing  that 
civilization  owes  to  Russia  in  this  time. 
Deep  in  the  Russian  nature,  deep 
within  this  great  people  pushing  its 
way  up  from  barbarism  and  tyranny 
to  freedom  and  civility,  there  seems 
to  be  a  strenuous  and  superb  idealism. 
In  that  most  nefarious  and  mischiev- 
ous of  poems,  "The  Truce  with 
the  Bear,"  Kipling  has  sought  to 
strengthen  in  the  English  world  a 
fundamental  distrust  of  the  Russian 
people.  Russia  is  a  treacherous  bear, 
a  bear  trying  to  act  like  a  man,  but 
doing  it  treacherously,  for  a  bear's 
purposes.  We  may  perhaps  at  this 
time  fairly  ask  ourselves  the  question, 
which  is  in  the  more  hopeful  condi- 
tion, a  bear  that  is  trying  to  act  like 
a  man  or  a  man  that  is  trying  to  act 
like  a  bear.  But  we  will  not  press  the 
question.  This  at  any  rate  is  true, 
that  the  three  men  wdio  in  this  time 
have  done  the  greatest  service  for  the 
world's  greatest  cause  are  all  of  them 
Russians, — Tolstoi,  Verestchagin  and 
now  the  Czar.  Of  the  Czar's  sincer- 
ity and  deep  earnestness  in  his  pro- 
posals looking  towards  disarmament 
and  the  permanent  peace  of  nations 
there  can  be  no  doubt  in  sane  and 
noble  minds ;  and  those  proposals  are 
of  a  character  likely  to  give  them  an 
epoch-making  place  in  history.  Oi 
the  sincere  and  earnest  purpose  of  the 
Czar,  as  of  his  sagacity  and  farsight- 
edness, we  have  noteworthy  assur- 
ance at  this  moment  in  the  words  of 
our  returning  ambassador,  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock ;  and  the  countrymen  of  Mr. 
Kipling — Englishmen  and  Americans 
alike  are  now  his  loving  countrymen 
— will  remember  how  clearly  Glad- 
stone saw  that  the  habit  of  distrust  of 
Russia  was  an  insanity  with  English- 
men,  the   most   mischievous   insanity 
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in  modern  European  politics,  and  how 
sedulously  he  sought  during  the  last 
thirty  years  of  his  life  to  remove  it. 
Earnest  and  sincere  or  not,  the  Czar's 
proposals  are  a  call,  and  in  response 
to  that  call  the  representatives  of  all 
the  nations  of  Christendom  will  as- 
semble in  a  conference  which  neither 
Russia  nor  any  other  power  can 
dominate,  for  free  consideration  of  the 
world's  greatest  curse  and  greatest 
hope. 

*  * 
The  curse  of  militarism  rests  like  a 
paralysis  upon  every  nation  of  Eu- 
rope. England  may  feel  it  least,  but 
how  appallingly  England  feels  it  ap- 
peared in  the  discussion  of  the  army 
and  navy  budget  in  Parliament  on  the 
very  Saturday  before  the  first  Boston 
Monday  meeting.  Two  hundred  and 
forty  million  dollars  was  the  estimate 
for  British  army  and  navy  expenses 
for  the  next  fiscal  year.  "You  can't 
keep  up  a  splendid  empire  for 
nothing,"  said  Mr.  Balfour,  defending 
the  appropriations.  The  treasury  is 
at  its  wit's  ends  to  devise  fruitful  forms 
of  taxation,  a  tax  even  upon  wheat  and 
sugar,  the  staffs  of  life,  being  now 
meditated.  The  "bread  tax"  the 
newspapers  begin  to  talk  about. 


America,  however,  does  not  have  to 
cast  her  eyes  across  the  sea  to  point 
morals  upon  the  curse  of  militarism. 
It  is  a  curse  which  threatens  our- 
selves ;  the  man  who  does  not  see  it 
and  is  not  spurred  as  an  American  and 
a  lover  of  America  to  new  devotion  to 
the  rational  organization  of  the  world 
is  a  fool  and  blind.  Ideas  and  stand- 
ards are  confessed  and  are  gaining 
headway  in  great  circles  of  our  people 
from  which  a  year  ago  every  man 
would  have  shrunk.  Good  men  think 
various  thoughts  about  the  recent  war 
with  Spain.  The  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  our  Minister  to 
Spain  all  felt  it,  as  all  have  told  us 
frankly,  to  be  wholly  unnecessary ; 
that  had  the  politicians  and  tine  people 


exercised  a  reasonable  patience  and 
self-control,  everything  which  we  de- 
manded and  in  the  name  of  humanity 
had  a  right  to  demand  could  have 
been  secured  peacefully  instead  of  b;y 
the  horrors  of  battle  and  the  waste  oj 
half  a  billion  dollars.  Other  men 
think  the  war  was  inevitable.  But 
think  variously  as  men  may  about  the 
recent  war  with  Spain,  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  any  American  can  look  upon 
our  present  war  with  the  people  of  the 
Philippines  save  with  melancholy, 
horror  and  shame.  Claiming  to  de- 
sire to  help  these  people  to  independ- 
ence and  self-government,  we  have 
ruthlessly  mowed  down  and  broken 
the  prestige  and  the  power  of  that 
body  of  the  people  which  alone  had 
vitality  and  capacity  to  develop  self- 
government,  which  had  waged  long 
and  heroic  resistance  to  the  Spanish 
oppression,  and  had  demonstrated  or- 
ganizing talent  of  an  order  which 
commanded  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  every  democratic  man.  It  is 
the  blackest  blot  upon  the  pages  of 
our  history;  and  the  American  who, 
seeing  it  in  white  light,  does  not  de- 
nounce it  as  a  crime  is  not  a  patriot, 
not  true  to  the  republic  and  its  ideals. 
The  President  has  just  declared  in 
Boston  that  no  instinct  of  imperialism 
lurks  in  the  American  heart.  Yet 
even  as  we  write,  the  chairman  of  the 
Congressional  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, reporting  how  we  have 
spent  our  half  billion  in  the  war,  pub- 
licly repudiates  for  himself,  and  ven- 
tures the  prediction  that  the  next 
Congress  will  repudiate,  the  Presi- 
dent's professed  idea  of  giving  the 
people  of  the  Philippines  the  inde- 
pendence they  desire.  "We  could  not 
if  we  would,"  he  says,  "and  we  would 
not  if  we  could,  part  with  the  terri- 
tories acquired  from  Spain."  This 
means  one  of  two  thines — that 
we  shall  incorporate  these  territories 
into  the  republic  or  that  we  shall  hold 
them  subject  to  the  republic.  This 
last  is  "imperialism."  There  is  no 
need  to  deal  with  the  term  gingerly; 
it     simplv    means    dominion     over    a 
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people  whom  we  deny  self-govern- 
ment— like  the  dominion  of  England 
in  India;  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  "imperialism"  is  exer- 
cised by  an  empire,  a  kingdom,  or  a 
republic,  it  is  the  same  denial  of  self- 
government  to  a  people.  The  Presi- 
dent protests  that  no  thought  of  it 
lurks  in  the  American  heart;  but  the 
undeniable  fact  is  that  it  is  already  on 
thousands  of  American  lips,  and 
worse  things  with  it.  The  most  influ- 
ential newspaper  in  New  England, 
which  not  a  year  ago  execrated  such 
doctrine,  has  recently  declared  that, 
remembering  the  struggles  of  the 
Poles,  the  Hungarians  and  the  Irish, 
and  our  own  struggle  a  hundred  years 
ago,  we  cannot  but  understand  and 
sympathize  with  the  Philippine  people 
in  their  struggle  for  independence,  but 
that  since  this  is  counter  to  our  inter- 
ests we  must  suppress  it.  The  same 
journal  has  also  gone  on  to  declare 
that,  if  the  partition  of  China  by  the 
powers  of  Europe  seems  at  any  time 
imminent,  we  must  not  fail  to  be  party 
to  it,  from  the  vantage  ground  of  the 
conquered  Philippines,  and  to  seize 
our  share,  which  share  would  be  a 
territory  with  seventy  million  people. 
This  doctrine  does  not  simply  "lurk  in 
the  heart,"  but  is  openly  proclaimed 
in  the  home  of  Samuel  Adams  and 
Charles  Sumner;  and  there  is  prob- 
ably no  other  section  of  America 
where  it  is  not  proclaimed  more.  It 
is  fatuous  to  deny  these  things;  it  is 
our  duty  to  meet  them  like  men.  It  is 
most  fatuous  of  all  not  to  see  that 
what  has  given  license  and  momen- 
tum to  doctrines  so  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  our  American  republic  and 
to  what  we  have  all  hitherto  agreed  to 
praise  is  the  militarism  of  the  year  and 
the  "headiness"  resulting  from  spec- 
tacular and  easily  successful  war.  A 
year  ago  there  was  not  a  senator  at 
Washington  nor  a  boy  in  the  schools 
who  would  not,  as  matter  of  course, 
have  referred  to  the  partition  of  Po- 
land a  century  ago,  by  the  powers 
which  preyed  upon  her,  as  a  colossal 
crime.     If  it  shall  by  and  by  appear 


that,  with  phrases  against  "imperial- 
ism" and  professions  of  zeal  for  self- 
government  on  the  lip,  the  govern- 
ment of  this  republic  is  really  serving 
the  programme  of  militarism  and  seiz- 
ure and  subjugation,  permitting  this 
America  to  swing  into  line  with  the 
hoary  iniquities  of  the  pastv  the  his- 
torian of  a  century  hence  must  sum- 
mon stronger  words  than  those  which, 
have  served  for  the  crime  against  Po- 
land to  characterize  our  crime ;  for  we 
shall  have  sinned  against  greater  light 
and  have  betrayed  a  greater  trust. 
And  in  this  thing  let  every  one  of  us 
remember  that  plain  word  of  Hosea 
Biglow's: 

"Guv'ment  ain't  to  answer  for  it; 
God  '11  send  the  bill  to  you." 

For  in  a  republic,  "the  government" 
is  what  we  let  it  be.  "We,  the  people 
of  the  United  States,"  are  the  govern- 
ment of  the  government ;  and  we,  the 
people,  must  ultimately  bear  the 
praise  or  blame. 

*     * 

For  our  own  part,  we  have  faith  in 
the  American  people  and  that  their  re- 
turning sobriety  and  common  sense, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  nobility,  will 
quickly  check  the  militarism  which 
for  the  moment  has  got  rein  and  im- 
pulse. The  sharp  criticism  in  Con- 
gress itself  of  the  army  and  navy  bills, 
and  the  considerable  reduction  of  the 
estimates  and  proposals,  is  one  sign  of 
the  returning  sobriety ;  and  the  laugh- 
ter at  Cecil  Rhodes;s  sober  proposi- 
tion that  we  should  subjugate  and 
annex  South  America  is  another. 
Laughter  at  such  things  will  help  on 
laughter,  and  shame  as  well,  at  prop- 
ositions not  quite  so  swollen.  We  be- 
lieve that  no  political  party  will  ever 
venture  to  face  the  American  people 
in  a  general  election  with  a  pro- 
gramme of  militarism.  We  believe 
that  the  popular  heart  will  respond  to 
the  call  which  now  goes  forth  for  ser- 
vice in  the  cause  of  peace  and  the  or- 
ganization of  the  world;  and  we  may 
remember   with   encouragement   that 
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the  same  call,  which  is  now  waking  so 
marvellous  a  response  in  England, 
found  England  also  in  a  spasm  of 
military  revival,  jingoism  and  impe- 
rialism. 

* 
*     * 

The  duty  of  America  to  frown  upon 
military  policies  and  the  military  spirit 
is  peculiar.  America  in  truth  holds 
the  key  to  the  situation.  John  Bright 
pointed  this  out  clearly  in  a  Fourth 
of  July  speech  twenty  years  ago. 
America,  not  burdened  by  taxes  for 
the  support  of  great  armies  and 
navies,  was  free  to  devote  all  her  re- 
sources and  energies  to  the  develop- 
ment of  her  industries.  This  gave  her 
an  incalculable  advantage  over  the 
burdened  countries  of  Europe,  an  ad- 
vantage which  every  one  of  them  was 
feeling  keenly.  Let  her  maintain  this 
advantage  in  the  industrial  competi- 
tion, and  they  would  all  soon  be 
forced  to  disarmament  for  sheer  econ- 
omy and  self-protection.  Did  not  the 
recent  word  of  Prince  Radziwill,  a 
word  so  nervously  explained  away, 
mean  the  same  thing?  It  cannot  be 
that  America  will  recklessly  abandon 
a  position  in  which  she  can  steadily 
command  the  world  to  peace  and  effi- 
cient industrial  organization,  and  con- 
sent to  meet  old  tyrannies  on  their 
own  terms  and  in  their  service. 


Half  a  century  ago,  Charles  Sum- 
ner, speaking  in  Tremont  Temple, 
told  America,  in  words  never  to  be 
forgotten  nor  escaped,  wherein  lies 
the  true  grandeur  of  nations.  In 
Sumner's  Massachusetts,  from  Sum- 
ner's time  to  George  F.  Hoar's,  the 
great  leaders  of  the  people  have  been 
true  to  Sumner's  gospel.  We  believe 
that  the  people  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  England  and  the  country  will  be 
true  to  it  to-day  as  they  hear  the  call 
to  make  themselves  felt  in  the  great 
movement  which  is  shaking  Europe 
and  which  promises  to  do  more  than 
any  other  movement  in  history  to  has- 


ten the  time  when  the  swords  shall  be 
beaten  into  ploughshares. 


We  said  that  the  great  cause  had 
found  voice  in  Boston,  and  had  also 
found  a  book.  It  is  a  singular  good 
fortune  by  which  at  this  precise  mo- 
ment appears  Dr.  Trueblood's  book 
on  "The  Federation  of  the  World." 
Dr.  Trueblood's  services  in  America 
for  the  cause  of  peace  and  interna- 
tional fraternity  have  been  immense. 
"The  Advocate  of  Peace,"  'which  he 
edits  with  such  distinguished  ability, 
ought  to  be  every  month  on  the  table 
of  every  thoughtful  man  in  the  coun- 
try, whatever  else  is  there  or  is  not 
there.  His  pamphlets  on  the  history 
of  arbitration  and  related  subjects  are 
the  best  which  there  are.  No  other 
translation  of  Kant's  "Eternal  Peace" 
is  so  good  as  his.  But  in  this  little 
book  (Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Com- 
pany, Boston,  $1.00)  he  covers  the 
whole  ground  in  brief.  The  ten  chap- 
ters treat:  The  Solidarity  of  Human- 
ity, Solidarity  Unrealized,  The  Causes 
of  the  Disunity,  The  Development  of 
the  War  System,  The  Influence  of 
Christianity  in  restoring  the  Federa- 
tive Principle,  War  Ethically  Wrong, 
War  Anti-Federative,  The  New 
World  Society,  The  Growing  Tri- 
umph of  Arbitration,  and  The  United 
States  of  the  World.  An  appendix 
contains  the  Czar's  rescript,  calling  for 
the  conference  on  reduction  of  arma- 
ments; and  seven  pages  are  given  to 
a  bibliography  of  the  most  important 
publications  relating  to  the  federa- 
tion of  the  world.  We  wish  that  it 
were  possible  to  illustrate  here,  by 
passages  from  successive  chapters,  the 
broad  range,  the  wisdom  and  the  vi- 
tality of  this  timely  book ;  but  this  is 
not  here  possible.  One  pregnant 
passage  from  the  striking  chapter  on 
"The  United  States  of  the  World"  we 
give,  as  an  interesting  forecast  of  the 
steps  by  which  the  better  organiza- 
tion of  the  world  may  ultimately  come 
about: 
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"Along  what  lines  the  movement  toward 
this  general  world  government  will  take 
place  it  is  not  easy  to  forecast,  except  in  a 
general  way.  Two  or  three  courses  are 
open,  any  one  or  all  of  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed. The  United  States  of  America  may 
in  time  become  really  such.  The  very 
name  seems  to  be  prophetic.  Canada, 
Mexico  and  Central  America  may  some 
day,  of  their  own  accord,  ask  to  be  admit- 
ted into  a  federal  union  with  the  United 
States.  In  time  a  great  South  American 
republic  of  republics  may  be  formed, 
through  some  movement  or  groups  of 
movements  akin  to  that  already  taking 
place  among  the  Central  American  states 
and  the  British  Australian  colonies.  Then 
may  follow  a  federation  of  the  two  Amer- 
ican continents.  The  United  States  of  Eu- 
rope, so  long  dreamed  of  and  written  of 
by  European  reformers,  seem  to-day  but 
the  shadow  of  a  name;  but  whoever  re- 
members the  history  of  the  consolidation 
of  France,  or  Italy,  or  Germany,  or  the 
still  more  remarkable  history  of  the  con- 
solidation of  the  owiss  cantons  composed 
of  peoples  of  different  races,  speaking  dif- 
ferent languages,  into  a  coherent  national 
federation,  will  not  say  that  a  United 
States  of  Europe  is  an  impossibility.  On 
the  contrary,  the  whole  course  of  the  mod- 
ern history  of  nation-building  foreshadows 
a  European  federation.  The  continent  of 
Asia  may  some  day  have  a  like  transfor- 
mation; and  that  of  Africa,  too,  renewed 
at  last  by  a  Christian  civilization;  and  that 
of  Australia  before  either  of  them,  if  one 
may  judge  from  the  federative  tendencies 
already  showing  themselves  between  the 
colonies  there.  If  this  should  prove  to  be 
the  way  in  which  the  world  state  is  to 
work  itself  out,  the  islands  of  the  sea  will 
group  themselves  in  with  the  continental 
federations  where  they  naturally  belong. 
At  last  these  continental  federations  will 
flow  together  into  a  great  world  federa- 
tion, the  final  political  destiny  of  human- 
ity, where  all  the  larger  hopes  of  love  and 
fellowship,  of  peace  and  happy  prosperity 
lie.  I  do  not  pretend  to  assert  that  the 
actual  order  of  movement  will  be  as  here 
outlined,  but  only  that  this  is  a  possible, 
perhaps  a  probable  order  in  which  the 
federation  of  the  world  will  come,  at  least 
in  part.  This  forecast  is  in  harmony  with 
actual  historic  processes  now  working,  and 
having  for  generations  worked,  at  several 
points  in  civilized  society. 

"Another  course  is  possible.  A  great 
racial  federation,  as  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
people,  may  come  first,  with  its  centres  of 
agglomeration  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
which  will  gather  to  itself  by  an  irresistible 
moral  gravitation  all  other  peoples.  Ra- 
cial federation  is  already  playing  its  part 
very  powerfully  in  the  processes  of  civiliza- 
tion.    Several  races,  it  is  true,  are  exhib- 


iting, in  greater  or  less  degree,  kindred 
phenomena.  But  racial  distinctions  are  in 
many  respects  beginning  to  break  down, 
because  of  the  intermingling  of  peoples  in 
all  quarters  of  the  globe.  What  may  be 
styled  the  universal  human  characteristics, 
those  belonging  to  the  one  race  of  man 
lying  at  the  basis  of  all  sub-races,  are 
destined  thus  more  and  more  to  come  to 
the  front  as  against  those  which  have 
marked  off  one  portion  of  mankind  from 
another.  That  race,  whichever  it  may 
prove  to  be,  which  develops  these  general 
human  characteristics  most  fully  and  most 
rapidly,  and  throws  off  most  completely  all 
that  is  adventitious  and  unessential,  will, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  prove  to  be  the 
nucleus  or  furnish  the  nuclei  about  which 
civilization  in  all  parts  of  the  world  will 
crvstallize.  Men  will  not  care  at  last  by 
what  racial  name  they  are  called,  or  what 
language  they  speak,  provided  their  high- 
est interests  of  every  kind  are  served.  They 
will  feel  it  more  noble  to  be  men  and  to 
speak  the  one  universal  language  of  men 
than  to  be  Englishmen  or  Germans  or 
Frenchmen,  and  to  speak  any  of  these 
great  tongues.  Whatever  race  shall  prove 
itself  fittest  to  lead  in  this  federative 
process,  whether  the  Anglo-Saxon,  as  now 
seems  possible,  or  some  other,  will  itself  be 
modified,  purified  and  strengthened  for  its 
work  as  the  final  world  race  by  what  it 
receives  from  the  races  which  it  draws  to 
itself,  and  even  from  those  which  through 
weakness  shall  finally  be  eliminated." 


Dr.  Trueblood's  book  is  the  book  of 
books  for  the  crusade  which  is  now 
being  inaugurated  among  us ;  and  it 
should  be  circulated  by  the  thousands. 
It  is  a  book  of  hope  and  confidence. 
After  all  the  long  and  dark  survey  of 
history  and  sober  estimate  of  present 
facts,  the  last  word  is  the  word  of  one 
to  whom  the  federation  of  the  world 
is  already  in  sight ;  and  we  can  close 
with  no  better  word:  "The  great  idea 
of  a  world  federation  in  some  form  has 
gotten  clearly  into  men's  minds.  It  is 
too  powerful,  too  attractive  and  in- 
spiring to  be  resisted.  All  obstacles 
to  its  realization  will  be  broken  down, 
if  not  to-morrow,  then  afterwards. 
How  soon,  will  depend  largely  on  the 
purpose,  the  intelligence,  the  heart, 
which  those  already  possessed  of  the 
great  idea  shall  put  into  the  work  of 
reconstructing  and  reorganizing  hu- 
manity on  a  world  basis." 


The  Old  Garden. 

This    is    the    garden    where.    Grandmamma 
walked — 
Grandmamma,    witching    and    dark    and 
small; 
This  is  the  bench  where  she  sat  and  talked, 

'Neath  rose  vine  arbor  beside  the  wall, 
While    somebody's    horse    at    the    garden 

gate 
Neighed  impatience  of  somebody's  wait. 

Here    is    the    spot   where   the    heart's-ease 
grew, 
And  bachelor's  buttons  there  were  set, 
With    larkspur— crimson    and    white    and 
blue, 
And  fragrant  patches  of  mignonette; 
Yonder  were  lilies,   coxcomb  red, 
And  velvety  pansies,  bed  on  bed! 

In  dress  of  muslin,  as  white  as  snow, 
With  the  briefest  waist  and  the  scantest 
skirt, 

She  chatted  with  gallant  powdered  beau — 
For  Grandmamma  was  an  arrant  flirt! 

I  know  by  the  letters  I  have  read — 

Letters  from  lovers  she  would  not  wed. 

For    one    she    scorned,    and    at    one    she 
laughed, 
And  one  a  bachelor's  button   gave, 
And  coxcomb  handed  to  one  who  quaffed 
Her    smile    till    he    vowed    himself    her 
slave! 
And  then  she  would  send  them  all  away. 
And  walk  by  herself  in  the  dying  day. 

But   somebody   came — as   somebody   will, 
When    Youth   and   Beauty   are   still    un- 
wed, 
And  Grandmamma's  saucy  laugh  was  still 
When  this  tall  somebody  bent  his  head 
To     her    lesser    height,     as     they     slowly 

walked 
'Tween  stiff  box  borders,  or  sat  and  talked; 

Sat  and  talked  while  the  gloaming  fell, 

And  whinnies  sounded  beside  the  gate — 
For  when  young  Love  has  a  tale  to  tell 
Then    somebody's    horse    perforce    must 
wait; 
And   a   heart's-ease   sprig   on    somebody's 

vest 
She  pinned — But  I  will  not  tell  the  rest. 
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Rose  petals  drop  on  my  head  to-day, 
As  they  dropped  on  those  lovers'  heads 
of  yore; 
And   down   the   path,   where   the   shadows 
play, 
I  fancy  coming  from  open  door 
Grandmamma — such   a  charming  bride! 
With  courtly  Grandpapa  at  her  side. 

Tho'   dead  those  lovers   of  long   ago, 
Dead   tender   bridegroom   and   winsome 
bride, 
The  garden's  story  will  live,  I  trow, 
Like  scent   of  roses   that   Grandmamma 
dried — 
A  subtle  sweetness,  a  rare  perfume, 
A  bud  of  Arcady  burst  in  bloom. 

— Mary  Clarke  Huntington. 


The  Signs  Were  All  Right. 

No  lover  ever  went  forth  braver;  none 

Ever  returned  in  less  triumphant  guise. 
And   yet   the   signs   were   with   me:    every 
one 
Boded  good  fortune  to  my  enterprise. 
I  found  a  spider  in  my  room  last  night; 
I    put   my   stockings   on    the    right   foot 
first; 
An  extra  spoon  at  breakfast  met  my  sight; 
I   passed   a   red-haired  woman;   and   so 
nursed 
On  happy  omens,  called  on  her — to  find 
Signs  go  by  contraries  with  womankind! 

— Gordon. 


*  * 

At  Church. 

Where  others  find  salvation,  I  too  came — 
And  lost  the  peace  I  had;  for  you  were 
there 
Breathing   devotion,    while   the   sweet   ac- 
claim 
Of    choiring    voices    rose    in    rhythmic 
prayer. 
The  priest   enjoined   churchgoing;    so   did 

you 
With  finer  eloquence: — I'll  take  a  pew. 

— Gordon. 
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THE    SHARE    OF    CONNECTICUT    IN    THE 
REVOLUTION. 

By  J.  Moss  Ives. 


COMPARISONS  are  sometimes 
odious ;  but  when  they  act  as 
incentives  to  historical  re- 
search, when  they  are  comparisons  of 
patriotic  effort,  they  are  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged. It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  article,  however,  to  show  the  rec- 
ord of  Connecticut  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution  merely  for  comparison 
with  the  records  of  other  states,  but 
to  vindicate  the  claim  that  this  com- 
monwealth played  a  paramount  role 
in  the  struggle  for  national  liberty. 
The  full  extent  of  Connecticut's  share 
in  maintaining  the  war  and  making 
final  victory  possible  has  generally 
been  underestimated,  and  in  some 
cases  entirely  overlooked  by  histori- 
ans; but  it  has  been  recorded  in  the 
archives  of  the  state,  the  indelible 
proof  of  its  supreme  patriotism,  and 
the  constant  source  of  inspiration  to 
its  sons  and  daughters.  Each  of  the 
original  American  colonies  has  a 
story  of  patriotism  to  tell,  better  than 
all  the  traditions  of  martial  and 
knightly  chivalry,  a  story  which  may 
well  be  made  the  theme  of  historical 
investigation  and  the  occasion  of 
friendly  rivalry. 

The  great  principle  fought  for  in 

the  Revolution  may  be  traced  straight 

back  to  the  primitive  union  of  three 

little  settlements  on  the  banks  of  the 
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Connecticut  River,  Hartford,  Wind- 
sor and  Wethersfield.  The  residents 
of  these  settlements  migrated  from 
Massachusetts.  The  great  purpose 
of  this  migration  was  to  secure  popu- 
lar control  of  legislation.  There  was 
a  constant  struggle  in  the  Massachu- 
setts colony  between  the  forces  of 
aristocracy  and  those  of  democracy. 
The  better  blood  of  the  colony  was 
determined  to  establish  a  privileged 
class,  as  in  the  old  country.  Finding 
it  difficult  to  resist  the  power  of  blood 
and  wealth,  many  of  the  freemen,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Thomas  Hooker, 
came  into  the  wilderness  of  Northern 
Connecticut  to  establish  a  more  demo- 
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cratic  form  of  government  for  them- 
selves. Alexander  Johnston,  in  his 
"Study  of  a  Commonwealth  Democ- 
racy," says,  "It  is  not  difficult  to 
show  that  the  settlement  of  Connect- 
icut was  itself  merely  a  secession  of 
the  democratic  element  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  that  the  Massachusetts 
freemen  owed  their  final  emancipa- 
tion from  a  theocracy  to  the  example 
given  them  by 
the  eldest 
daughter  of  the 
o  1  d  common- 
wealth." 

The  planters 
of  these  three 
settlements  met 
in  convention  at 
Hartford,  a  few 
years  after  their 
departure  from 
Massachusetts, 
and  there 
adopted  the  first 
recorded  pledge 
of  civil  liberty 
in  America,  the 
Connecticut 
constitution  of 
1638-9.  This 
constitution 
was,  in  a  very 
real  sense,  the 
foundation  o  f 
America's  great 
political  struc- 
ture. It  embod- 
ied the  principle 
of  a  govern- 
ment by  and  for 
the  people.  It 
was  the  proph- 
ecy of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. It  first  gave  utterance  to  the 
war  cry  of  the  Revolution,  "No  taxa- 
tion without  representation!"  and  the 
sentiment  of  which  it  was  the  expres- 
sion made  the  Revolution  possible. 

The  compact  made  in  the  cabin  of 
the  Mayflower,  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  first  intimation  of 
democracy  in  America,  began  with  a 
formal  recognition  of  the  king  as  the 


The  Revolutionary  War  Governor  of  Connecticut. 


source  of  all  authority.  It  was  the 
power  of  the  crown  "by  virtue"  of 
which  "equal  laws"  were  to  be  en- 
acted. On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
no  mention  or  hint  of  royal  or  parlia- 
mentary authority  in  any  part  of  the 
Connecticut  constitution.  It  sets  out 
with  the  practical  recognition  of  the 
doctrine  that  all  ultimate  power  is 
lodged  with  the  people.  It  made  the 
body  of  the 
people  the  body 
politic.  The 
governor  and 
other  magis- 
trates and  the 
deputies  them- 
selves  were 
made  a  kind  of 
committee,  dele- 
gated with  pow- 
ers to  act  for 
the  planters. 
The  state  offi- 
cers  were 
elected  by  the 
people  by  pop- 
ular vote  out  of 
their  own  num- 
ber, to  spend  a 
short  official 
term  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their 
trust,  and  then 
to  return  to  the 
ranks  of  citizen 
voters.  Each 
deputy  who  was 
elected  to  the 
Legislature 
went  from  his 
own  town,  and 
was  a  free 
planter  of  that  town.  There  was  to  be 
no  taxation  without  representation  in 
Connecticut.  The  towns,  too,  were 
recognized  as  independent  munici- 
palities. Here  the  idea  of  civil  lib- 
erty first  took  shape  in  the  actual  form 
of  government ;  and  here  was  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  principle  fought  for 
in  the  seven  years'  struggle  against 
the  mother  country.  Bancroft  says 
of    the    Connecticut    constitution,    in 
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one  of  his  most  celebrated  passages: 
"Kings  have  been  dethroned,  re- 
called, dethroned  again,  and  so  many 
constitutions  framed  or  formed,  sti- 
fled or  subverted,  that  memory  may 
despair  of  a  complete  catalogue ;  but 
the  people  of  Connecticut  have  found 
no  reason  to  deviate  essentially  from 
the  government  established  by  their 
fathers.  History  has  ever  cele- 
brated the  commanders  of  armies 
on  which  victory  has  been  entailed, 
the  heroes  who  have  won  laurels 
in  scenes  of  carnage  and  rapine. 
Has  it  no  place 
for  the  founders  of 
states,  the  wise 
legislators  who 
struck  the  rock  in 
the  wilderness,  and 
the  waters  of  liberty 


PUTNAM  S   PLOUGH. 


gushed  forth   in   copious  and  peren- 
nial fountains?" 

To  give  legal  authority  to  this  form 
of  government,  a  charter  more  demo- 
cratic than  any  other  document  ever 
handed  down  from  king  to  people 
was  granted  in  1662.  Just  previous 
to  this  the  colony  formally  pro- 
claimed Charles  II  king,  more  than 
a  year  after  the  news  of  his  accession 
had  been  received ;  and  this  step  was 
not  taken  until  remonstrances  had 
been  received  from  friends  on  the 
other  side,  warning  the  colony  of  the 
evil  impression  its  continued  silence 
was  making  there.  Under  this  char- 
ter, all  the  freemen  and  their  descend- 
ants were  to  have  the  rights  of  natu- 
ral born  Englishmen.  This  was  an 
invaluable  and  sacred  grant,  gained 
by  the  good  fortune  of  Winthrop.  It 
defined  the  rights  of 
the  colony,  al- 
ready drafted  in  the 
constitution,  and 

placed  them  far  be- 
yond the  grasp  of  the 
royal  prerogative. 

Connecticut  showed 
the  spirit  of  the  Bos- 
ton Tea  Party  when 
Governor     A  n  d  r  o  s 
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FIREPLACE    FROM     PUTNAM  S    HEADQUARTERS      AT    REDDING,     CONNECTICUT. 
Now  in  the  possession  of  George  F.  Ives,  Danbury,  Connecticut. 


came  to  Hartford  in  1687,  and  de- 
manded the  charter.  The  authori- 
ties   of    the    colony    could    not   fail 


TAVERN  SIGN  OF  GENERAL  PUTNAM. 


to  be  alarmed  at  the  threatening  as- 
pect of  affairs,  but  they  had  resolutely 
determined  to  keep  inviolate  their 
sacred  right  of  civil  liberty,  come 
what  might.  Every  reader  of  his- 
tory knows  that  Andros  failed  to 
obtain  the  charter,  how  the  lights 
in  the  legislative  chamber  were  ex- 
tinguished, and  how  when  they 
were  relighted  the  charter  had  dis- 
i  appeared.  This  was  the  first  les- 
son given  to  a  royal  officer  showing 
him  that  there  was  a  sharp  differ- 
ence between  an  English  populace 
and  a  body  of  American  freemen. 
It  was  a  forerunner  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  colonists  could  well  sub- 
mit to  the  tyranny  of  Andros  for  a 
short  time,  with  the  knowledge  that 
their  charter  was  still  in  existence. 
After  the  abdication  of  James,  the 
precious  document  was  brought 
forth  from  its  hiding  place,  and 
charter  government  was  resumed. 

These  democratic  institutions  en- 
abled the  people  of  Connecticut  "to 
maintain  throughout  their  colonial 
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history  a  form  of  government  so  free 
from  crown  control  that  it  became  the 
exemplar  of  the  rights  at  which  all 
the  colonists  aimed"  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  close  of  the  French  and 
Indian  war  marks  the  period  when 
Connecticut's  democratic  spirit  began 
to  influence  the  other  common- 
wealths. Their  demands  upon  the 
crown  caused  a  steady  approximation 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  local 
democracy  such  as  Connecticut  had 
maintained  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  So  when  the  war  broke  out, 
no  state  was  more  fully  prepared  to 
act  a  worthy  and  heroic  part. 

The     first     re-  t 

corded  evidence 
of  action  on  the 
part  of  Connecti- 
cut that  indicated 
the  impending 
struggle  was  a 
proclamation  by 
Governor  Trum- 
bull, in  May, 
1774,  which  re- 
cited the  dangers 
with  which  the 
colonists  were 
menaced.  The 
proclamation  was 
soon  followed  by 
an  order  to  all 
the  towns  to 
double  the  quan- 
tity of  their  pow- 
der and  balls, 
and  also  by  a  set 
of  resolutions  de- 
nouncing the  measures  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  as  usurpations  which 
placed  life,  liberty  and  property 
in  hazard  in  all  the  American 
colonies,  and  proclaimed  it  as  the 
duty  of  the  people  of  Connecticut  "to 
maintain  and  transmit  their  rights 
entire  and  inviolate  to  the  latest  gen- 
eration." 

How  strong  was  the  feeling  of  the 
Connecticut  colonists  against  the 
measures  of  the  mother  country  at 
this  time  is  shown  by  the  treatment 
that  was  accorded  to  several  persons 


JOHN    TRUMBULL. 
The  Patriot  Painter. 


who  denounced  the  doings  of  the 
Continental  Congress.  Dr.  Beebe, 
an  obnoxious  tory  of  East  Haddam, 
was  given  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers. 
Two  tory  inhabitants  of  Ridgefield 
used  language  in  a  public  house  at 
Wethersfield  which  was  derogatory 
of  the  Continental  Congress.  They 
were  put  astride  a  rail  and  escorted 
out  of  the  town  amidst  the  groans  and 
hisses  of  the  people,  who  followed 
them  beating  a  dead  march  with 
drums.  Certain  persons  were  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  these  offenders 
further  on  their  journey  and  to  ac- 
quaint "the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
towns  with  their 
behavior,  and 
leave  them  t  o 
their  further 
transportation  as 
by  law  is  pro- 
vided in  the  cases 
of  strolling  idiots 
and  lunatics." 

When  hostili- 
ties began,  Con- 
necticut was  the 
first  colony  t  o 
take  her  stand 
beside  Massachu- 
setts. In  Sep- 
tember, 17  7  4, 
upon  a  bare  re- 
port that  British 
ships  were  can- 
nonading Boston 
and  British  sol- 
diers killing  its 
inhabitants,  a 
large  body  of  men  from  Connecticut 
started  forth  to  render  their  aid  to  the 
sister  colony;  and  when,  on  April  19  of 
the  following  year,  "the  shot  heard 
round  the  world"  was  fired  at  Lexing- 
ton, Connecticut  sprang  to  arms. 
Thousands  of  men  upon  the  first  re- 
ception of  the  news  started  from 
every  part  of  the  colony  for  the  scene 
of  action.  Many  a  plough  besides  that 
of  General  Putnam  was  suddenly  for- 
saken    for     the     battlefield.*       One 

*See  illustrated  article  on  "Homes  and  Haunts  of 
Israel  Putnam,"  in  the  New  England  Magazine  for 
October,  1897. 
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quarter  of  the  militia  of  the  colony, 
consisting  of  six  regiments,  was  pre- 
pared for  immediate  service.  Four 
of  these  regiments,  commanded  by 
Putnam,  Spencer,  Hinman  and  Par- 
sons, were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness 
to  march  on  to  Boston,  and  were  soon 
sent  to  the  front. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  testimony  of 
Connecticut's  readiness  to  aid  Massa- 
chusetts that,  while  the  latter  was  de- 
fending herself,  the  first  measure  for 
her  relief  and  the  relief  of  all  the  col- 
onies, the  capture  of  Ticonderoga, 
was  undertaken  by  Connecticut. 
Those  who  first  projected  the  scheme 
borrowed  funds  from  the  treasury  of 
Connecticut  for  the  purpose,  con- 
sulted with  Governor  Trumbull,  and 
received  his  hearty  cooperation. 
Ethan  Allen's  ringing  command  to 
surrender  inspired  new  confidence  in 
the  power  of  American  arms.  Dur- 
ing the  same  month,  Governor  Trum- 


bull ordered  Colonel  Hinman  to 
march  to  the  defence  of  Ticon- 
deroga and  West  Point,  and  applied 
money  from  the  treasury  of  the  col- 
ony to  pay  for  strengthening  the 
fortresses  and  for  the  support  of  the 
troops.  Governor  Trumbull  was 
also  the  prime  mover  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Canada,  the  latter  part  of 
the  same  year,  which  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  the  strong  fortress  of  St. 
John  and  the  taking  of  Montreal. 
For  a  time,  as  Johnston  well  says, 
"almost  the  entire  burden  of  the 
struggle  lay  on  Connecticut,  and 
the  unflinching  manner  in  which  it 
was  sustained  made  it  the  more 
conspicuous  by  the  fact  that  the 
colony  was  not  individually  men- 
aced," as  were  the  other  colonies. 
In  1775,  the  Department  of  the 
North  had  2,800  men  in  the  field; 
of  these,  2,500  were  from  Connecti- 
cut.* 

Lexington  had  aroused  Connecti- 
cut to  great  activity  in  providing  for 
the  relief  of  Boston.  This  relief  it 
continued  to  afford.  To  the  troops 
already  in  camp  under  Putnam  and 
Spencer  was  soon  added  another 
regiment,  together  with  a  fresh  supply 
of  ammunition  from  the  colony  stores. 
As  to  Connecticut's  share  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Bunker  Hill,  I  will  but  refer  the 
reader  to  the  "Life  of  Israel  Putnam," 
by  Rev.  Increase  Tarbox,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  taken  up  by  the  ar- 
gument that  Putnam  was  the  real 
commander  of  the  day,  and  that  it 
was  the  troops  of  Connecticut  who 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting 
and  kept  up  the  deadly  fire  of 
small  arms  which  twice  totally 
broke  the  British  ranks.  Mr.  Tarbox 
further  claims  that  it  was  the  militia- 
men of  Connecticut  who,  with  the 
New  Hampshire  troops,  covered  the 
retreat  of  the  Massachusetts  militia 
and  prevented  a  disgraceful  and  panic- 
stricken  rout.  This  claim  seems 
rather    bold,    but    it    appears    all    the 

*  See  chapter  on  the  Revolution  in  Johnston's  "Con- 
necticut," which  is  largely  drawn  on  for  this  paper.  There  is 
a  large  volume  on  "  Connecticut  in  the  Revolution,"  by 
Royal  R.  Hinman. 
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more  bold  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  author  was,  at  the  time  the  book 
was  published,  a  minister  in  the  city 
of  Boston.  It  is  a  contention  that  is 
certainly  worth  careful  investigation 
and  study.  It  will  doubtless  always 
be  a  mooted  question  as  to  who, 
in  the  general  confusion,  was  the 
real  commander-in-chief  at  Bunker 
Hill ;  but  the  irrepressible  Putnam 
certainly  conducted  himself  in  a  man- 
ner that  gives  his  native  state  cause 
for  laying  claim  to  the  distinction. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  General 
Washington  wrote  a  letter  to  General 
Putnam,  from  Newburgh,  in  which 
he  approved  in  generous  terms  the 
services  of  the  old  Connecticut  hero. 
He  said  in  the  course  of  the  letter:    - 

"I  can  assure  you  that  among  the 
many  worthy  and  meritorious  officers 
with  whom  I  have  had  happiness  to 
be  connected  in  service  through  the 
course  of  this  war,  and  from  whose 
cheerful  assistance  in  the  various  and 


DAVID    WOOSTER. 


OLIVER    ELLSWORTH. 

trying  vicissitudes  of  a  complicated 
contest,  the  name  of  a  Putnam  is  not 
forgotten ;  nor  will  be  but  with  that 
stroke  of  time  which  shall  obliterate 
from  my  mind  the  remembrance  of  all 
those  toils  and  fatigues  through 
which  we  have  struggled 
for  the  preservation  and  es- 
tablishment of  the  Rights, 
Liberties,  and  Independ- 
ence of  our  Country. 

"Your  congratulations  on 
the  happy  prospects  of  peace 
and  independent  security, 
with  their  attendant  bless- 
ings to  the  United  States,  I 
receive  with  great  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  beg  that  you  will 
accept  a  return  of  my  grat- 
ulations  to  you  on  this  aus- 
picious event — an  event, 
in  which,  great  as  it  is  in  it- 
self, and  glorious  as  it  will 
probably  be  in  its  conse- 
quences, you  have  a  right 
to  participate  largely  from 
the  distinguished  part  you 
have  contributed  towards 
its  attainment. 

"But  while  I  contemplate 
the  greatness  of  the  object 
for  which  we  have  con- 
tended, and  felicitate  you 
on  the  happy  issue  of  our 
toils  and  labors,  which  have 
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terminated  with  such  general  satisfac- 
tion, I  lament  that  you  should  feel  the 
ungrateful  returns  of  a  country,  in 
whose  service  you  have  exhausted 
your  bodily  strength,  and  expended 
the  vigor  of  a  youthful  constitution.  I 
wish,  however,  that  your  expectations 
of  returning  liberality  may  be  verified. 
I  have  a  hope  they  may — but  should 
they  not,  your  case  will  not  be  a  sin- 
gular one.  Ingratitude  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  all  ages,  and  republics, 
in  particular,  have  ever  been  famed 
for  the  exercise  of  that  unnatural  and 
sordid  vice." 

This  letter,  toeether  with  portraits 
of  Washington  and  Putnam,  was  en- 
graved on  a  handsome  memorial  tab- 
let, which  has  been  placed  in  the  ar- 
mory of  the  Putnam  Phalanx  at  Hart- 
ford. The  Phalanx  is  the  oldest  mili- 
tary organization  in  Connecticut  and 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country.  It 
uses  the  regulation  buff  and  blue 
Continental  uniform  and  marches  in 
the  old  Continental  step. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  1,700  men  under  Wooster, 
which  force  had  already  been  raised 
for  the  defence  of  Connecticut,  were 
sent  to  Harlem,  at  the  request  of  New 
York.  A  part  of  these  troops,  with 
Wooster   in    person,    passed   over   to 


Long  Island,  and  there,  while  guard- 
ing the  exposed  points  from  the 
cruisers  of  the  enemy,  assisted  the 
defenceless  inhabitants  in  removing 
their  goods  and  cattle  to  places  of 
safety.  Provisions  of  every  kind,  on 
account  of  the  demands  that  were 
being  made  by  the  army,  were  at  this 
time  very  scarce,  and  by  order  of  the 
General  Assembly  an  embargo  was 
proclaimed  on  all  provisions  raised  in 
the  state. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  prepa- 
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rations  were  made  by  the  towns,  in  the 
traditional  Connecticut  fashion  ;*  but 
the  General  Assembly  soon  began  to 
direct   operations.      In   May,    1775,   a 
Committee   of   Safety   was   appointed 
to  aid  the  governor  in  directing  the 
marches  and   stations   of  troops   and 
in  supplying  them  with  "every  matter 
and   thing   that   should   be   needful." 
Under  the  direction  of  the  governor, 
this     council      made      such 
great    efforts    in    behalf    of 
the    American    cause,     and 
accomplished  such  eminent 
good,  that  Connecticut  be- 
came    known,     throughout 
the  Revolution,  as  emphat-  , 

ically  the  "Provision  State." 
In  October  of  the  same 
year,  Governor  Trumbull 
was  appointed  by  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  one  of  a 
special  committee  for  ascer- 
taining "the  most  effectual 
method  of  continuing,  sup- 
porting and  regulating  a 
Continental  army."  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  was  one  of 
the  other  members  of  this 
committee.  So  zealous  was 
Governor  Trumbull  in  his 
actions  that  he  became  a 
special  object  of  the  en- 
emy's vengeance,  and  early 
in  the  war  a  price  was  set 
upon  his  head. 

Although  the  main  thea- 
tre   of    the    war    remained 
outside  of  Connecticut,  her 
troops     shared     in     all     its 
dangerous  hardships.     But 
while  the  state  was  sending 
its  bravest  sons  and  its  best 
provisions   to   the   relief   of 
the  other  colonies,  it  was    kept    con- 
stantly    active    in    defence    of    itself. 
The  long    extent    of    seacost    was    in 
constant    danger    of   attack,    and    the 
incursions   of    the    enemy    were   fre- 
quent    and     demanded     the     utmost 
vigilance.       Consequently    a     system 
of     naval     warfare     was      kept      up, 


meeting  with  wonderful  success.  Be- 
sides this,  the  state,  by  reason  of  a 
general  confidence  in  the  superior 
watchfulness  and  loyalty  of  its  inhab- 
itants, had  charge  of  more  prisoners 
during  the  war  than  any  other  colony. 
Conspicuous  among  these  were  many 
dangerous  tories  and  important  pris- 
oners of  war. 

When    the    year    1776    opened,    it 


*  See  illustrated  article  on  Litchfield,  showing  the  note- 
worthy activities  of  the  Wolcott  family  and  others,  in  the 
New  England  Magazine,  February,  1897. 
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found  Connecticut  conspicuous 
among  the  colonies  in  the  cause  of 
liberty.  Thousands  of  troops  with 
arms,  ammunition  and  provisions 
were  being  sent  to  the  army  around 
Boston,  to  the  Department  of  the 
North,  and  to  General  Lee  to  aid  in 
the  defence  of  New  York.  All  this 
Connecticut  did  under  straitened 
circumstances,    for    its    treasury    was 
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exhausted.  Nevertheless  the  urgent 
solicitations  of  Washington  and  Con- 
gress were  met  with  heroic  effort. 
Besides  the  great  amount  of  provi- 
sions that  was  raised,  iron  ore  and 
lead  were  obtained  from  the  mines  of 
Salisbury,  and  moulded  into  cannon 
and  shot. 

Governor  Trumbull's  store  adja- 
cent to  his  house  was  the  point  from 
which  nearly  all  the  soldiers  and  pro- 
visions were  sent.  It  was  familiarly 
known  as  the  "War  Office, "  and  all 


through  the  Revolution  it  was  one  of 
the  centres  of  action.*  Many  im- 
portant councils  of  war  were  held 
within  its  walls,  and  many  dis- 
tinguished personages  crossed  its 
threshold.  This  building  is  now 
standing,  and  is  one  of  the  historic 
landmarks  of  the  state,  a  monument 
of  its  patriotism. 

John  Trumbull,  the  great  painter  of 
the  men  and  scenes  of  the  Revolution, 
was  a  son  of  the  governor ;  and  he 
cannot  be  forgotten  when  we  consider 
Connecticut's  share  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. It  is  from  his  brush  and  pencil 
that  we  have  many  of  the  most  au- 
thentic records  and  revelations  of  that 
historic  period,  f 

In  the  letters  of  Washington  are 
found  frequent  allusions  to  the  loyal 
support  he  was  receiving  from  Con- 
necticut. In  a  letter  to  Governor 
Trumbull,  under  date  of  September  9, 
1776,  he  writes:  "I  cannot  sufficiently 
express  my  thanks,  not  onlv  for  your 
constant  and  ready  compliance  with 
any  request  of  mine,  but  for  your  own 

*  See  article  on  "  Brother  Jonathan  and  his  Home,"  in 
the  New  England  Magazine  for  September,  1897. 

t  See  article  on  "  John  Trumbull,  the  Patriot  Painter," 
in  the  New  England  Magazine  for  January,  1896. 
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strenuous  exertions  and  prudent  fore- 
cast in  ordering  matters,  so  that  your 
force  has  been  collected  and  put  in 
motion  as  soon  as  it  has  been  de- 
manded. .  .  .  The  exertions  of 
Connecticut  upon  all  occasions  do 
her  great  honor." 

When  it  became  known  that  Gen- 
eral Clinton  and  Lord  Cornwallis 
were  to  make  an  attack  upon  New 
York,  after  the  evacuation  of  Boston, 
Governor  Trumbull  issued  a  spirited 
"exhortation"  to  the  people  of  the 
colony  to  form  companies  and  march 
on  to  the  new  seat  of  war.  The  ap- 
peal was  irresistible.  Men  rushed  to 
supply  the  army,  and  of  the  twenty- 
five  Connecticut  regiments,  all  but 
two  were  soon  collected  at  New 
York,  together  with  many  companies 
of  volunteers.  After  New  York  was 
taken,  more  regiments  were  sent  to 
Long  Island,  leaving  the  state  almost 
without  any  defence  whatever. 

When  in  the  dark  and  gloomy  De- 
cember, just  previous  to  the  flashing 
of  the  light  at  Trenton  and  Princeton, 
Washington  had  but  the  shadow  of 
an  army,  destitute  of  cavalry  save  a 
single  troop  from  Connecticut,  with 
his    soldiers    almost    naked    in    the 


piercing  cold  of  winter,  Connecticut 
lighted  up  anew  the  torches  of  effort 
by  sending  reinforcements  and  pro- 
visions, making  possible  the  victories 
that  followed.  When  Burgoyne  be- 
gan his  march  southward  from  Can- 
ada, Connecticut  was  foremost  in  send- 
ing regiments  and  volunteers  to 
check  his  progress.  In  the  victorious 
battle  of  Saratoga,  one  of  the  turning 
points  of  the  war,  it  was  a  brave  son 
of  Connecticut  who  rallied  the  dis- 
heartened troops  and  led  them  on  to 
victory — a  deed  which  did  his  coun- 
try more  service  than  all  his  later 
acts  of  treason  did  it  harm.  The 
glory  of  Saratoga  soon  gave  way 
to  gloom,  when  winter  found  the 
American  patriots  starving  in  their 
winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge. 
Washington  in  his  distress  again  ap- 
pealed to  Connecticut  for  aid.  In  re- 
sponse, nearly  all  the  live  cattle  in  the 
state  were  driven  in  one  vast  herd  to 
the  distant  camp  of  Washington. 
This  relief,  which  was  said  to  be  im- 
possible to  furnish  by  the  other 
states,  was  thus  generously  given  by 
the  already  famed  "Provision  State  of 
Connecticut."  The  demands  from 
Washington  and  Congress  upon  the 
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state  at  this  time  were  almost  inces- 
sant. But  Connecticut  did  not  once 
falter  in  her  duty.  Every  demand 
was  met  in  some  degree.  Every  re- 
sponse seemed  the  result  of  super- 
human effort. 

Connecticut  bore  her  full  share  of 
suffering-.  Two  of  the  most  horrible 
massacres  of  the  war  were  perpetrated 
upon  her  territory.  The  massacre  of 
Wyoming  laid 
eight  beautiful 
towns  belonging 
to  Connecticut  in 
ashes,  and  the 
greater  part  of 
one  thousand  fam- 
ilies fell  victims  to 
the  tomahawk. 
For  several  years 
the  whole  surface 
of  Long  Island 
Sound  had  been 
vexed  with  every 
species  of  conflict 
known  to  unre- 
strained       human 


the  most  revolting.  The  traitor 
Arnold  was  a  native  of  Norwich, 
and  was  of  course  acquainted  with 
the  whole  neighborhood  and  knew 
the  very  steps  to  take  to  insure 
success.  Colonel  William  Ledyard, 
to  whom  the  command  of  the  two 
forts  and  the  towns  in  which 
they  .  were  situated  had  been  in- 
trusted, exerted  himself  to  the  utmost 
to  put  the  coast  in  a  state  of  defence. 
After  he  had  made  such  arrangements 
as  his  scanty  means  would  allow,  he 
crossed  the  ferry  to  Fort  Griswold, 
where  he  had  determined  to  make  his 
last  stand.  As  he  stepped  into  the 
boat,  his  friends  gathered  to  wish  him 
success ;  and  his  voice  had  the 
triumphant  tone  of  prophecy  when  he 
said  to  them:  "If  I  must  lose  to-day 
honor  or  life,  you  who  know  me  can 
tell  which  it  will  be."  Within  twelve 
hours  after  he  had  spoken  these 
words,  he  was  standing  with  a  few 
survivors  in  the  inside  of  the  fort, 
after  a  resistance  unsurpassed  in  the 
history  of  freedom's  battles,  waiting 
to  present  his  sword  to  the  British  of- 
ficer in  command.  The  brute  took 
the  proffered  weapon,  and  instantly 
plunged  it  to  the  hilt  into  the  breast 
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of  the  unsuspecting  pa- 
triot. The  little  band  of 
militiamen  saw  that  they  S%* 
were  contending  with 
savages,  and,  knowing  it 
would  be  vain  to  look  for 
quarter,  rallied  around 
the  corpse  of  their  com-  f ; /.: 
mander  and  fought  till 
they  fell  pierced,  some  of  * 
them  with  more  than 
twenty  wounds.  Then 
followed  a  scene  of  car- 
nage too  brutal  to  recite. 
One  of  the  British  offi- 
cers, sickened  with  the 
protracted  butchery,  ran 
from  room  to  room  of 
the  fort  with  his  drawn 
sword  in  his  hand,  cry- 
ing: "Stop!  stop!  In 
the  name  of  Heaven  I 
say  stop !  My  soul  can- 
not bear  it!"  After  a  |. 
while  the  carnage  was 
checked,  but  not  until 
eighty-five  men  lay  dead 
in  the  fort  and  sixty  more 
wounded,  only  a  few  of 
whom  survived  the  hor-  Wr* 
rors  of  that  day.* 

To  those  massacres  \  1 
were  added  the  frequent 
depredations  of  the  Brit- 
ish along  the  coast.  But 
the  incursions  of  the 
British  troops  upon  Con-  (;, 
necticut  soil  were  neces- 
sarily brief  and  lively. 
The  state  militia  was  too 
active  to  permit  of  pro- 
tracted visits.  The  most 
serious  of  these  ravages  |? 
was  the  burning  of  Dan- 
bury,  and  the  battle  of 
Ridgefield  which  fol- 
lowed. In  this  battle 
the  brave  Wooster  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound 
while  rallying  his  troops 
for  a  last  attack  upon 
the    retreating    British    lines. 

*  See  article  on  "The  Smitten  Village,"  in  the  New 
England  Magazine  for  August,  1895;  also  article  on 
"  New  London,"  May,  1896. 
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THE  STATUE  OF  NATHAN  HALE  BY  MACMONNIES. 

It  is  well  to  note  here  that  Yale 
College  in  New  Haven  was,  all 
through   the   Revolution,   a  veritable 
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furnace  of  patriotism.  Of  the  small 
number  of  its  alumni,  two  hundred 
and  thirty-four  rendered  conspicuous 
service.  Of  this 
number  was  the 
martyr,  Nathan 
Hale,  whose  only 
regret  was  that  he 
had  but  one  life  to 
lay  down  in  de- 
fence of  his  coun- 
try. Yale's  record 
in  the  Revolution 
is  found  complete 
in  Johnston's 
"Yale  and  her 
Honor-roll   in  the 
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democratic  government  had  given 
them  a  training  which  enabled  them  to 
mould  the  form  of  the  national  con- 
stitution into  a  corresponding  shape. 
In  number  of  men  furnished  dur- 
ing the  war,  Connecticut  stood  sec- 
ond. According  to  the  figures  in 
Johnston's  "Connecticut,"  it  had  31,- 
939,  Massachusetts  being  first,  with 
67,907.  Considering  the  difference 
in  population,  Connecticut's  quota 
stands  out  prominently  with  the 
25,678  of  Pennsylvania,  the  17,176  of 
New  York,  the  6,417  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  the  2,679  °f  Georgia.  Con- 
necticut's authorities  were  indefati- 
gable in  raising  and  provisioning 
troops,  and  the 
people  equally 
earnest  in  offering 
their  services.  In 
general  orders  of 
June  16,  1782, 
Washington  spoke 
of  the  Connecticut 
brigade  as  "com- 
posed of  as  fine  a 
body  of  men  as 
any  in  the  army," 
and  he  expressed 
a  wish  for  a  gen- 


Revolution"  ;  and  from  its  pages  the  eral  review  of  the  men  to  decide  the 
sons  of  Yale  to-day  can  find  added  relative  proficiency  of  the  Connecticut 
inspiration  for  college  pride.  men. 

In  1781  a  mem- 
orable conference 
was  held  at  Hart- 
ford, between 
General  Washing- 
t  o  n  ,  Governor 
Trumbull  and  oth- 
ers. The  result  of 
this  was  the  cam- 
paign which  ended 
with  the  surrender 
at  Yorktown  and 
the  final  triumph 
of  American  arms. 

The      Connecti- 
cut    delegates     in  ^j 
the    Constitutional  S 
Convention  held  a 
position    of    great 
influence.        Their 
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There  are  no  figures  to  justify  Con- 
necticut's claim  to  supplying  the  most 
provisions, — nothing  except  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Council  of  Safety  and  the 
general  opinion  expressed  at  the  time. 
She  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  four 
strong  states  supporting  the  cause, 
ranking  with  Massachusetts,  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania.  Connecticut's 
troops  participated  in  all  the  impor- 
tant battles,  and  nearly  all  of  the  in- 
habitants rendered  service  during  the 
war.  The  state  was  practically  unani- 
mous on  the  question,  while  New 
York  and  other  states  were  badly  di- 
vided, the  tories  being  of  wealth  and 
influence.  » 

Of  the  31,931  men  whom  Connecti- 
cut sent  to  the  Revolutionary  fields^ 
not  one  rendered  more  valuable  ser- 
vice than  did  the  loyal  governor  of 
the  state,  Jonathan  Trumbull.  He 
was  known  in  Great  Britain  as  "the 
Rebel  Governor,"  being  the  only 
chief  magistrate  of  a  colony  who  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  took  the  side 
of  liberty.  Every  one  of  the  govern- 
ors of  the  other  colonies  was  a  tory. 
Governor   Trumbull    was    also    one 


of  the  foremost  figures  in  the  arena  of 
the  Revolution.  With  untiring  en- 
ergy he  flung  himself  into  the  cause, 
gathered  thousands  of  men  from  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  Connecticut  to 
fight  the  battle  of  freedom,  raised  pro- 
visions for  armies,  and  made  himself 
a  pillar  of  support  to  the  American 
cause.  He  applied  himself  at  all 
times  to  efforts  that  would  have  pros- 
trated a  man  of  ordinary  courage  and 
patriotism.  From  Virginia  came 
Washington,  the  hero  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  but  Connecticut  furnished  his 
chief  supporter,  on  whom  he  relied 
with  unfailing  confidence. 

The  martyrdom  of  Hale,  the  elo- 
quence of  Ellsworth,  the  bravery  of 
Wooster,  the  dash  of  Arnold,  the 
headlong  valor  of  Putnam,  the  states- 
manship of  WTolcott  and  Sherman, 
and  the  foresight  and  wisdom  of 
Trumbull,  with  the  ardent  patriotism 
of  the  entire  state,  during-  the  War  of 
the  Revolution,  nobly  exemplified  the 
Puritan  faith  and  the  Ano*lo-Saxon 
love  of  liberty,  which  have  always 
characterized  the  commonwealth  of 
Connecticut. 


THE  DEPTH  OF  HOPE. 

By  Clifford  Trembly. 

HE  saw  each  proud  ambition  swiftly  fade, 
The  cherished  hopes  of  happy  youth  grow  dim, 
The  glowing  sunlight  turn  to  darkening  shade, 
And  the  oncoming  night  encompass  him ; 
But  from  himself  he  turned,  and  the  dark  ways, 

Unto  the  distant  blazing  of  the  star 
Which  Hope  had  kindled  for  his  greedy  gaze 

Within  the  heavens,  dimly  and  afar. 
"Some  time  the  light  will  come,  the  shadows  end," 
He  said  unto  himself  as,  day  by  day, 

His  hair  grew  white,  his  steps  infirm  and  weak ; 
"Some  day  kind  fortune  will  my  path  attend;" — 
And,  hoping  ever,  trudged  he  on  his  way, 

Nor  saw  the  star  blazed  not  that  he  would  seek. 
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By  Harriet  Taylor   Upton. 


N  an  August  morn- 
ing, a  dozen  years 
ago,  an  American 
youth  was  standing 
on  the  bank  of  a 
canal  at  Amster- 
dam. He  looked 
cross ;  he  was  cross ;  he  had  been 
cheated  out  of  his  morning  nap  by  the 
housemaids  scrubbing  and  chattering 
at  his  windows. 

The  china,  the  glass,  the  brass 
shone  in  the  tiny  room  he  occupied; 
the  furniture  and  woodwork  had  a 
polish  as  if  just  new;  the  curtains 
were  stiff  with  starch,  and  the  linen 
pure  white.  Such  a  room  would  have 
delighted  any  woman  traveller,  but  it 
chafed  the  youth,  and  he  said  to 
himself:  "House-cleaning!  Thank 
Heaven  I  came  the  day  after  instead 
of  the  day  before!"  Two  Dutch 
mottoes  hung  on  the  walls,  and  a  slip 
of  cardboard  had  these  English 
words,  written  in  a  Dutch  hand: 
"Throw  not  ashes  on  the  floor;  please 
put  them  on  the  dish."  The  youth 
smiled  at  the  thought  of  his  having 
time  to  do  aught  else  but  let  ashes 
drop  as  they  would.  The  last  thing 
he  remembered  as  he  went  to  sleep 
was  throwing  his  cigarette  butt  on  the 
rug  beside  the  bed. 

At  five  o'clock  he  was  awakened,  as 
he  supposed,  by  the  rain  dashing 
against  his  window.  This  ruffled 
him,  for  he  was  to  go  to  Alkmaar 
that  day,  and  he  did  not  fancy  a  drive 
in  a  storm.  Although  disturbed,  he 
turned  himself  in  bed  for  another  nap. 
Soon  there  began  so  vigorous  a 
scratching  and  rubbing  that  he 
thought  a  dog  or  a  cat  was  trying  to 
make  its  way  through  the  window. 
He  rose  quickly,  peered  through  the 
curtains,  and  saw  two  housemaids  ar- 
rayed in  lavender  gowns,  white  caps 
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and  aprons,  one  rubbing  the  window 
dry,  the  other  with  a  pointed  stick  the 
size  of  a  lead  pencil  digging  out  the 
cracks  about  the  windows  and  the 
sides  of  the  house.  He  called  to  them 
to  stop,  but  unfortunately  they  knew 
no  English  and  he  no  Dutch.  He  was 
wide  awake  now  and  so  out  of  temper 
that  he  could  sleep  no  more.  He 
therefore  dressed  and  went  out  into 
the  street.  As  he  walked  along  he 
saw  numbers  of  these  same  lavender- 
gowned  creatures,  scrubbing  and  dig- 
ging on  every  side.  How  he  hated 
them!  They  were  washing  windows, 
sides  of  houses  and  sidewalks.  The 
Hollanders  of  his  class  were  still  in 
bed ;  they  are  late  risers. 

He  made  directly  for  the  water,  as 
most  travellers  do.  The  canal  was 
alive  with  boats, — little  boats,  big 
boats,  dirty  boats,  clean  boats,  sail 
boats,  steam  boats,  boats  drawn  by 
horses,  boats  drawn  by  women  and 
children,  boats  paddled  by  men.  It 
was  a  moving  picture,  and  the  young 
man,  his  face  still  denoting  discon- 
tent, struck  a  match  on  his  trousers, 
lighted  a  cigarette  and,  stuffing  his 
left  hand  back  into  his  pocket,  became 
interested  in  the  panorama.  The  boats 
in  front  of  him  were  moving  up  and 
down,  sails  were  filling,  and  arms  were 
clanking,  bridges  were  opening  up  in 
the  air  to  let  the  boats  pass,  and  lower- 
ing themselves  again  that  the  work- 
ing people  might  crowd  across  them. 
The  arms  of  the  windmills,  far  and 
near,  were  moving  with  dignity  and 
grace,  and  the  music  of  the  chimes  of 
half  past  five  were  ringing  out. 

Just  then  a  boat  came  into  sight 
which  attracted  his  attention.  It  was 
of  different  shape  from  the  others; 
its  sails  were  new,  its  paint  was  fresh, 
its  brass  highly  polished.  It  stopped 
directly  in  front  of  him.    On  the  port 
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side,  half  hidden  by  the  sail,  stood  a 
girl.  He  walked  up  the  canal  to  get 
a  better  glimpse  of  her,  and  just  as 
he  did  so  she  walked  across  to  the 
port  side.  She  was  now  very  near 
him.  He  could  see  her  fair  face,  her 
red  cheeks,  her  yellow  plainted  hair. 
Across  her  forehead  was  a  black  band 
of  cloth,  and  over  this  a  tight-fitting 
lace  cap.  Her  chemisette  was  of 
white,  her  sleeveless  waist  of  blue,  her 
full  short  skirt  of  brown.  The  young 
man  was  not  a  painter,  nor  a  poet,  nor 
even  a  romancer,  but  as  he  looked  at 
the  girl  the  frown  disappeared  from 
his  face.  Just  then  a  maid  in  a  pur- 
ple gown  and  white  apron  and  cap* 
appeared  on  deck,  and  the  youth  ex- 
pected to  see  her  pounce  upon  some- 
thing with  her  suds  and  brush, — pos- 
sibly upon  the  young  woman  herself. 
The  lavender  frock  brought  back  the 
morning  episode;  and,  putting  his 
hands  deeper  into  his  pockets,  he 
walked  back  to  his  hotel  and  break- 
fasted. 

His  mission  in  Holland  was  to  pur- 
chase cheese  for  his  father,  who  was 
an  importer;  and  he  was  bound  for 
Alkmaar.  He  drove.  No  American 
bent  on  business  could  waste  time  on 
a  canal  boat.  A  young  boy  accom- 
panied him,  to  drive  the  horse  back. 
He  had  purposely  taken  one  who 
could  not  talk  English,  for  he  hated 
a  chattering  companion,  and  yet  he  had 
not  gone  far  before  he  wished  he  had 
some  way  of  knowing  what  the  things 
about  him  were.  He  attempted  to 
find  out  by  talking  loudly  and  ges- 
ticulating, but  he  soon  gave  it  up,  and 
together  they  rode  in  silence. 

Presently  he  spied  ahead  of  him  the 
boat  of  the  morning.  He  hurried  his 
horses ;  but  just  at  this  point  the  road 
left  the  canal  side,  and,  instead  of 
getting  nearer  as  he  progressed,  he 
got  farther  away.  Forward  the  house- 
maid was  hanging  the  linen  to  dry, 
and  aft  the  girl,  with  an  arm  around 
a  child,  was  sitting  on  a  long  bench, 
their  white  sabots  swinging  vigor- 
ously. 

On  the  sunny  side  of  the  boat  the 


owner,  Mynheer  Brabrant,  and  his 
wife  were  conversing, — he  a  great, 
sleek,  fat  fellow,  smoking  his  pipe,  and 
she  somewhat  younger,  fat  and  knit- 
ting. 

'To-morrow's  Reta's  birthday,  and 
I  shall  give  her  her  headband  and 
rings,"  said  the  wife. 

'They  won't  spoil  her,  will  they?" 
asked  the  husband,  between  puffs. 
"Reta's  a  good  girl,  but  she's  not 
quite  like  us." 

"I  know  she  doesn't  approve  of 
some  of  our  ways.  She  says  that  we 
spend  so  much  time  cleaning  house 
that  we  can  never  go  away  and  leave 
things,  nor  can  we  ever  read  any 
books  or  know  anything.  She  says 
she  rather  hear  men  talk  than  women, 
because  women  always  talk  of  baking 
and  brewing  and  scrubbing  and  sew- 
ing. Yes,  she  says  she  rather  know 
what  Japanese  eat  and  Chinamen  wear 
than  to  have  us  talk  whether  brick  or 
pomade  is  best  for  brass." 

Mynheer  chuckled.  "She's  a  warm 
blooded  little  thing.  How  she  kisses 
my  lips  when  I  am  smoking,  and  rubs 
my  bald  head  and  laughs  at  me  and 
cries  for  me!  She's  got  a  big  heart, 
but  I  will  feel  better  when  she  and 
Heinrich  are  married.  You  can't  de- 
pend on  English  blood." 

Meantime  Reta  and  her  cousin 
Adolph  were  chattering  together. 
Reta  was  knitting  lace. 

"Will  you  see  Heinrich  at  Alk- 
maar?" 

"I  think  so." 

"Are  you  going  to  marry  him?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"When  are  you  going  to  know?" 

"I  don't  know.  You  must  not  ask 
questions." 

"Well,  father  says  he  will  feel  safer 
when  you  are  married." 

"Did  he  say  that?"  gasped  the  girl. 
"Did  he  say  he  was  tired  having 
me?" 

"Oh,  no,  he  said  he  did  not  know 
what  he  would  do  without  you,  that 
he  loved  you,  you  were  so  warm- 
hearted ;  but  he  said  he  would  feel 
safer  when  you  were  married." 
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"I  don't  know  what  he  means,"  re- 
plied the  girl. 

"Were  you  ever  at  Heinrich's 
farm?"  asked  the  child. 

"Yes,  twice." 

"Why  didn't  I  go?" 

"You  were  too  young  when  we  first 
went,  and  you  were  sick  the  last 
time." 

"Was  that  when  I  had  the  sore 
lungs?" 

"Yes." 

"Tell    me   about   the   farm.      Is    it 

big?- 

"Yes,  big  and  beautiful.  It  has  a 
great  canal  running  by  it,  and  then  it 
has  two  canals  of  its  own.  It  has  its 
own  boats,  and  they  are  the  greatest 
fun  to  play  on.  They  haul  the  hay 
and  the  feed  and  all  that,  on  their 
boats,  from  one  part  of  the  farm  to 
the  other.  The  house  is  beautiful. 
The  dining  room  I  remember  best, 
with  its  high  mantel  and  chimney- 
corner  seats,  and  its  dish  cupboards. 
Heinrich's  mother  is  a  little  fat  roly- 
poly  woman,  good  natured,  who 
spends  all  her  time  superintending  the 
servants.  The  stable,  however,  is  the 
building  they  all  brag  about.  It  is  a 
prettier  shape  than  the  house,  and 
built  of  nicer  stones.  It  has  many, 
many  windows,  and  each  window  has 
muslin  curtains  and  screens.  The 
stalls  are  stone,  the  floor  is  tile,  and 
it's  just  as  clean  as  this  boat.  There 
is  not  a  wisp  of  straw  nor  a  seed  nor 
anything  on  the  floor,  except  where 
the  cow  lies.  Running  through  the 
stall  is  a  drain,  and  the  cows  are 
scrubbed  till  their  white  spots  are  like 
snow ;  and  their  tails  are  tied  to  a 
hook  in  the  ceiling  to  keep  their 
bodies  from  getting  dirty." 

At  this  the  child  began  to  laugh, 
and  said:  "Oh,  you  are  telling  me 
fairy  tales,"  and  ran  to  his  mother  to 
ask  if  this  statement  were  true. 

Left  to  herself,  Reta  fell  to  dream- 
ing of  the  happy  to-morrow;  for  she 
was  to  have  her  mother's  gold  head- 
band, her  mother's  beautiful  rings  and 
real  lace  cap;  besides  her  aunt  had 
made  her  a  new  blue  braided   cloth 


waist,  and  she  was  to  go  to  the 
kirmess  as  many  days  as  she  cared  to, 
and  she  was  to  have  her  own  money 
to  spend.  Over  and  over  again  she 
had  planned  how  she  and  Heinrich 
would  buy  presents  for  Hans's  chil- 
dren. She  was  going  to  go  to  the 
Chinese  and  Arab  villages  and  see 
how  people  in  other  countries  lived. 

How  she  wished  her  father  and 
mother  had  not  died !  Then  she  could 
have  gone  to  England  and  seen  the 
great  town  of  London,  and  perhaps 
the  Queen  herself.  Perhaps  she  could 
have  seen  her  father's  pictures,  for 
some  of  them  were  in  the  great  gal- 
lery. The  best  ones  were  of  Holland 
— Holland  women  at  their  work.  If 
her  mother  was  half  as  beautiful  as  her 
pictures,  she  could  not  see  why  the 
English  grandfather  and  grandmother 
fairly  disowned  their  son  for  marry- 
ing; and  if  he  was  as  good  and  true 
as  people  said  he  was,  she  could  not 
see  why  her  Dutch  grandfather  ob- 
jected so  strongly.  She  loved  this 
mother,  whom  she  could  scarcely  re- 
member, and  the  father,  who  used  to 
carry  her  about  with  him  as  he 
sketched  and  worked.  At  school  she 
was  at  the  head  of  her  class ;  she  spoke 
English  with  only  a  very  slight  accent. 
She  read  every  book  she  was  allowed 
to  read.  She  longed  to  travel,  and  she 
was  so  restless  that  she  was  delighted 
when  she  could  persuade  her  aunt  to 
take  up  her  summer  quarters  on  the 
boat.  Her  uncle  was  getting  richer 
all  the  time.  He  now  owned  two 
windmills,  besides  the  boat  and  a 
house  in  Amsterdam.  She  was  afraid 
he  would  sell  his  boat  and  stay  at 
home,  and  then  she  would  have  to 
knit  and  sew  and  clean  all  the  time. 

Suddenly  she  noticed  the  sails. 
They  were  not  filling;  the  ropes  were 
flapping.  A  startling  thought  came  to 
her.  "What  if  it  should  die  out,  and 
we  have  to  remain  here  all  the  night!" 
Running  to  her  uncle  she  said:  "The 
wind's  going;  what  shall  we  do?" 

He  smoked  a  minute  and  then  re- 
plied: "There's  no  hurry;  we'll  get  in 
to-morrow." 
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"To-morrow!"  Could  she  wait 
until  to-morrow  to  shine  up  the  head- 
band and  don  the  cap,  and  to  feel  and 
see  the  rings  on  her  fingers  and  in  her 
ears? 

"Start  the  steam,"'  she  pleaded. 

"Oh,  what's  the  use  of  wasting 
fuel?"  he  replied. 

The  girl  turned  away,  and  tears  ran 
down  her  ruddy  cheeks.  After  a  time 
she  put  her  arm  around  his  neck  and, 
rubbing  his  cheek  with  hers,  she  said: 
"If  I  can  get  the  boat  in  without  sail 
or  steam  and  without  cost,  may  I?" 

He  laughed  and  said:  "Want  to  see 
him  pretty  badly,  don't  you?  Yes, 
you  may  if  you  can, — but  you  can't. 
You  can't  pull  it  yourself  like  the 
canal  women,  and  none  of  us  will  help 
you." 

"You  promise?" 

"Yes." 

Then  Reta  fell  to,  with  all  her  per- 
suasive powers,  and  in  an  hour  the 
uncle  was  roused  from  a  nap  by  the 
movement  of  the  boat.  Looking  on 
shore,  he  saw  the  helmsman,  the 
loader,  the  housemaid,  Reta  and  his 
son  Carl  pulling  with  all  their  might, 
while  his  wife  was  steering.  He  rose 
slowly,  and  was  about  to  command 
them  to  stop,  when  he  noticed  a  for- 
eigner on  the  path.  The  man  was 
watching  the  workers,  and  presently, 
in  a  most  impatient  tone,  said: 

"Shame  on  you,  you  wretch,  to  let 
a  beautiful  girl  work  like  that!  In 
America  you'd  get  thrashed." 

No  one  understood  this  save  Reta, 
and  she  called  out  softly:  "It  isn't 
his  fault.    I  wanted  to  do  it." 

"You  wanted  to!"  muttered  the 
man.  "How  many  thousand  women 
tell  lies  every  day  lest  the  world  think 
ill  of  the  men  of  their  families!" 

By  fast  driving  Arthur  Van  Wyck 
had  reached  Alkmaar  earlier  than  he 
expected.  He  had  eaten  a  luncheon 
and  looked  about  the  kirmess,  and 
still  the  man  he  was  to  meet  had  not 
arrived.  He  walked  down  to  the 
canal ;  he  wondered  if  the  boat  was  in. 
He  concluded  it  was  not ;  he  therefore 
strolled  along  the  path.     A  real  ro- 


mancer would  tell  you  that  he  had 
met  his  affinity,  that  he  felt  himself 
drawn  that  way, that  he  could  not  help 
seeking  her ;  but  the  writer  of  this  tale 
thinks  that,  in  a  country  where  he 
knew  no  one,  the  persons  he  had  seen 
in  the  morning  appeared  like  old 
friends,  and  he  wanted  to  see  them 
again.  At  any  rate,  he  walked  on  and 
on,  lured  by  the  sight  of  a  boat  always 
advancing,  until,  three  miles  outside 
the  town,  he  came  upon  the  person  he 
sought,  under  the  circumstances  I 
have  described.  He  had  started  the 
day  in  anger,  and  he  had  been  vexed 
and  bothered  all  day.  If  he  had  acted 
upon  his  impulses,  he  would  have  at- 
tempted to  thrash  the  fat  Dutchman, 
but  instead  he  turned  and  walked 
across  the  fields  at  right  angles  to  the 
boat,  so  that  he  could  watch  the  com- 
pany. He  had  never  seen  a  more 
beautiful  person  than  this  girl ;  and 
now  that  she  was  walking,  her  figure 
seemed  perfect.  All  the  Dutch  girls 
he  had  seen  looked  as  if  they  wore 
great  bustles  quite  around  their 
waists,  and  as  if  they  had  strapped 
down  the  bust;  but  she  was  plump 
without  being  fat,  and  strong  without 
being  clumsy. 

"Stop!"  called  her  uncle.  "Come 
in!"  and  they  obeyed.  "Light  the 
fires,  Fritz ;  we  can  steam  in  before 
night.  Reta,  I  did  not  know  you 
wanted  to  go  so  badly.  You  should 
have  told  me." 

So  it  happened  that  Reta  reached 
Alkmaar  the  night  before  her  birth- 
day, and  they  all  visited  her  uncle's 
oldest  son,  Hans.  And  so  it  happened 
that  the  next  day,  in  her  new  waist 
and  her  mother's  rings  and  cap,  she 
spent  at  the  kirmess.  Some  of  the 
Holland  kirmesses  are  low  affairs,  but 
not  so  at  Alkmaar.  Although  there 
is  much  more  freedom  than  on  or- 
dinary occasions,  there  is  little  drunk- 
enness. Women  may  go  by  them- 
selves undisturbed. 

Reta  and  Adolph  started  early. 
They  had  seen  the  acrobats  and 
clowns,  and  were  about  to  go  to  the 
Chinese  village,  when  she  noticed  a 
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crowd.  She  could  hear  an  English 
voice.  She  made  her  way  into  the 
crowd,  and  found  that  a  thief  had 
snatched  a  piece  of  money  from  a 
child.  The  American  had  seen  it  and, 
running  after  the  thief,  caught  him 
and  brought  him  back ;  but  no  con- 
stable understood  his  English  nor 
knew  what  he  wished.  Reta  soon 
straightened  matters  out. 

The  American  wished  to  inquire 
who  the  girl  was,  but  he  could  not  be 
understood,  so  he  followed  her  and 
the  child  into  the  Chinese  theatre. 
They  did  not  notice  him.  The  girl 
was  as  happy  as  the  child.  They 
talked  constantly,  sometimes  in  Dutch 
but  sometimes  in  English.  This  made 
them  interesting,  as  he  could  occa- 
sionally overhear  and  understand  a 
little. 

"The  fellows  at  home  would 
laugh,"  thought  he,  "if  they  could 
know  I  was  following  a  gold-banded, 
wooden-shoed  Dutch  girl  about ;  and 
her  uncle,  I  suppose,  would  thrash 
me." 

Just  then  he  met  her  eye.  She 
smiled  in  a  friendly  way,  not  coquet- 
tishly,  and  said:  "I'm  so  glad  you  are 
here.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  about  last 
night."  She  spoke  as  if  they  were  old 
acquaintances,  and  then,  with  child- 
like simplicity,  she  explained  the 
events  of  the  afternoon,  and  how  she 
had  finally  won. 

"Why  did  you  want  to  get  here  last 
night?" 

Reta  hesitated.  "I  don't  want  to 
tell  you." 

"It's  because,"  said  Adolph,  "she 
wanted  to  see  Heinrich." 

"It's  no  such  thing,"  said  Reta. 

"Well,  it's  all  right.  Girls  will  love ; 
that's  all  right." 

"But  that  was  not  it;  it  was  some- 
thing else.  Maybe  if  I  see  you  some 
other  day,  I'll  tell  you;  but  I'll  never 
see  you,  probably." 

"I  hope  you  will,"  replied  the 
American.  "I  am  waiting  here  to  see 
Heinrich  Huff." 

"Heinrich  Huff!"  put  in  the  boy; 
"he's  Reta's  sweetheart." 


"He'll  be  here  to-night,"  said  the 
girl.  "He  is  a  cousin  of  my  cousin 
here,  but  no  relative  of  mine." 

And  so  it  happened  that  the  man 
whom  Arthur  Van  Wyck  had  driven 
from  Amsterdam  to  see  was  the  lover 
of  the  boat  girl,  as  he  called  her.  And 
as  Arthur  had  letters  from  his  father 
to  Heinrich  and  his  father,  the  three 
were  much  together.  Thousands 
were  the  questions  Reta  asked  him  of 
America,  American  ways,  American 
women ;  and  as  she  spoke  English 
more  fluently  than  Heinrich,  she  was 
often  with  them  during  the  business 
transactions.  To  Arthur  there  was 
something  very  charming  about  her. 
He  was  fascinated  in  spite  of  himself, 
and  he  lost  no  opportunity  to  be  with 
her.  There  was  no  coquetry  about 
her,  and  Heinrich  did  not  seem  to  ob- 
ject to  his  attentions. 

The  kirmess  was  over.  Heinrich 
went  back  to  the  farm,  Reta  and  the 
family  to  the  boat,  and  Arthur  con- 
tinued his  business  journey.  Myn- 
heer liked  him,  although  he  called 
him  the  skinny  Yankee,  and  three 
weeks  later  invited  him  to  make  a  trip 
on  the  boat  from  Amsterdam  to 
Alkmaar. 

It  was  a  beautiful  September  day, 
the  air  was  clearer  than  usual,  and  so 
cool  that  they  gathered  on  the  sunny 
side  of  the  boat.  Mynheer  attempted 
to  talk  a  little  English,  but  Van  Wyck 
was  unable  to  understand  him.  Reta 
acted  as  interpreter,  and  sometimes 
Adolph  talked  a  little.  Of  course  this 
could  not  last  long,  and  finally  Van 
Wyck  and  Reta  fell  to  talking  Eng- 
lish, to  the  delight  of  both.  Van  Wyck 
sang  some  college  songs,  which  she 
could  not  understand  well  because  of 
the  slang.  Then  Reta  brought  a  lunch 
of  biscuits  and  beer,  although  they 
had  had  a  hearty  noonday  meal.  Sud- 
denly Mynheer  looked  up  and  ex- 
claimed: "Mein  Gott,  the  sails  are 
flapping!" 

"Don't  swear,"  said  the  wife. 

"Well,"  exclaimed  the  Dutchman, 
"it's  going  to  calm.  This  is  the  place 
where  we  sometimes  get  it." 
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Reta  said:  "There  is  no  hurry, 
uncle;  we  can  stay  here  all  night." 

"But  there  is  hurry.  I  promised  to 
see  the  burgomaster  to-night  about 
the  dike  tax.  Fritz,  light  the  fires,  and 
we'll  steam  in." 

Fritz  lighted  the  fire,  but  soon  a 
flue  head  blew  out,  and  there  they 
were,  three  miles  from  Alkmaar,  with 
no  wind  and  no  steam.  The  uncle  was 
exasperated ;  he  declared  he  would 
walk  in  ;  but  his  wife  insisted  that  he 
was  not  well  enough.  Fritz  offered  to 
walk  to  his  son's,  fetch  his  horse,  and 
drive  him  back.  There  was  hardly 
time  for  that,  and  besides  it  would 
leave  the  boat  without  a  managing- 
hand.  Van  Wyck  suggested  to  Reta 
that  he  go  to  the  burgomaster,  ex- 
plain the  situation,  and  make  an  ap- 
pointment for  the  following  day.  This 
Reta  reluctantly  interpreted  to  her 
uncle,  who  immediately  agreed  it  was 
the  thing  to  do.  As  Van  Wyck  was 
to  see  them  no  more  before  he  sailed 
for  home,  he  bade  them  all  good  by, 
and  departed. 

When  he  had  gone  Reta  ran  below 
to  her  little  room,  threw  herself  on 
the  bed,  and  smothered  her  sobs  with 
a  pillow.  She  wished  he  had  never 
come,  and  then  she  could  have  been 
happy  with  Heinrich ;  but  now  she 
never  could.  Around  her  heart  was 
a  feeling  of  great  weight,  which  the 
longest  breath  did  not  seem  to  lift. 
Poor  little  Reta !  This  sorrow  was  all 
her  own.  She  told  Heinrich  all  her 
troubles,  but  she  could  not  tell  him 
this ;  neither  could  she  tell  her  aunt. 
How  she  wished  she  could  run  away 
where  she  would  see  no  one  she  had 
ever  known! 

Suddenly  she  stopped  grieving, 
bounded  from  the  couch,  washed  her 
face,  and  appeared  on  deck  as  bright 
as  ever,  saying:  "O  Uncle,  Mr.  Van 
Wyck  does  not  know  the  burgomaster 
speaks  no  English.  I  think  I  will 
run  after  him,  and  I  can  talk  for  him, 
and  then  I  can  go  and  stay  all  night 
with  Hans." 

"Very  well,  child,  it  was  good  of  you 
to  think  of  this.     Go." 


And  so  it  happened  that  when  Van 
Wyck  had  been  gone  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  he  heard  his  name  called  and, 
looking  back,  saw  Reta  running  very 
fast,  her  braids  flying  far  behind  her, 
her  gold  band  glittering  in  the  sun, 
and  her  wooden  shoes  clattering.  He 
turned  to  meet  her,  holding  out  his 
hands  to  her,  and  she  grasped  them 
firmly.  Very  close  to  his  side  she 
walked,  and  her  heart  beat  so  fast  and 
seemed  so  light  that  she  forgot  it  had 
been  so  heavy  only  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore. When  they  had  gone  half  the 
distance,  they  seated  themselves  on  a 
great  stone ;  and  when  they  again 
started  on,  they  crept  slowly  along. 
Much  later  the  burgomaster  at  sup- 
per heard  the  merry  chatter  of  youth- 
ful voices  and,  opening  the  door,  be- 
held two  love-lit  faces. 

A  week  later,  Van  Wyck,  a  most 
morose  passenger,  sat  by  himself  on 
the  deck  of  a  Dutch  boat  bound  for 
New  York.  He  refused  to  make  ac- 
quaintances and  smoked  sullenly  or 
paced  nervously. 

Reta  refused  to  be  betrothed  to 
Heinrich,  and  told  Adolph  that  some 
day  she  would  lay  aside  her  short, 
thick  dress  and  wear  a  long,  scant 
one ;  that  she  wrould  live  in  New  York, 
where  she  could  see  Niagara  Falls 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  that 
some  day  she  would  come  back  to 
Holland  to  see  him,  and  that  she 
would  bring  him  an  Indian  spear; 
that  in  America  she  could  read  and 
study  and  be  happy.  On  a  ribbon 
about  her  neck  she  wore  a  fraternity 
badge,  which  Arthur  had  given  her 
on  that  last  walk.  "Keep  it  till  I  send 
you  a  ring,"  he  had  said ;  "I  want  you 
to  have  some  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  my  inward  and  spiritual  love." 
This  pious  sentence  she  understood 
quite  as  well  as  she  did  the  fraternity 
badge:  they  both  meant  something 
to  her  in  her  way. 

Many  were  the  months  that  she 
carried  letters  inside  her  chemisette, 
so  that  they  would  be  near  her,  and  so 
that  she  could  read  them.  She  knew 
them  by  heart.     When  no  new  ones 
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came,  she  read  the  old  ones,  and 
hoped  and  guessed  by  turns. 

And  Heinrich  sold  his  interest  in 
the  great  farm  and  went  to  Curacao, 
in  South  America,  where  he  be- 
came first  a  merchant,  and  later  a 
banker. 

And  did  none  of  them  marry?  Oh, 
yes,  they  all  married.  Van  Wyck 
married.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
is  happy  or  not.  He  does  not  know ; 
he  cannot  take  time  to  think ;  he  is 
making  money.  He  has  children,  but 
he  gives  them  little  attention;  he 
thinks  he  will  when  he  is  older  and 
has  more  time.  At  a  banquet  of  his 
fraternity  some  time  ago  he  said  he 
was  sorry  not  to  wear  his  badge ;  he 
said  it  was  misplaced,  he  could  not 
remember  when  he  last  had  it. 

And  Heinrich?  Why,  he  married 
Reta,  of  course,  and  carried  her  off  to 
Curagao ;  and  she  is  one  of  the  happi- 
est of  women.  I  know  she's  happy, 
for  she  told  me  so,  and  married  peo- 
ple always  tell  you  the  truth  about 
themselves.      I    saw   her   at    Curagao 


last  winter.  She  has  a  handsome 
Dutch  house,  and  three  little  children. 
She  said: 

"And  you  are  from  the  States!  Mr. 
Huff  is  going  to  take  me  there  some 
day.  I  want  to  go  so  much.  They 
say  it  is  woman's  own  land.  She  can 
do  what  she  wants  to.  She  can  study, 
work,  go  to  college,  and  vote.  I  don't 
know  about  doing  this ;  I  think  that's 
most  too  much.  States  women  are  so 
pretty ;  they  are.  so  long-waisted  and 
so  thin  and  so  stylish,  and  they  wear 
such  beautiful  clothes!"  Turning 
about  to  the  mantel,  she  lifted  up  a 
gold  band  and  a  lace  cap  and,  putting 
them  on  to  her  little  daughter,  said: 
"Those  are  what  I  used  to  wear  in 
Holland.  Ain't  they  funny?"  and  she 
laughed  at  herself.  "I  am  bound  my 
daughters  shall  be  educated  in  the 
States.  I  want  them  to  be  independ- 
ent. I  want  them  to  know  American 
young  men.  American  men  are  so 
spritely  and  jolly.  Heinrich  says  they 
are  not  true,  as  Dutch  men  are.  Do 
you  think  he  is  right?" 
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By  Minna  Irving. 

SHE  sat  before  the  crimson  coals; 
Above  the  frozen  snow 
Without,  a  pale  young  winter  moon 
Hung  up  its  silver  bow. 
The  spirit  of  a  dying  rose 

Within  perfumed  the  air, 
And  gems  and  laces  in  the  room 
Were  scattered  everywhere. 


Here  from  its  case  a  ruby  shone, 

An  eye  of  angry  fire, 
And  there  along  the  carpet  trailed 

A  length  of  silk  attire. 
But  wearily  with  careless  hand 

She  brushed  them  all  aside. 
"Give  me  instead  some  gift,"  she  said, 

"That  love  has  sanctified," 


THE    BUBBLE    REPUTATION. 

By  Wilmot  Price. 


TELL  you,  Frank,  if  a 
man  can  just  get  a  rep- 
utation ready  made  it 
doesn't  matter  whether 
it  fits  him  or  not." 
This  remark  not  be- 
ing greeted  by  either  contradic- 
tion .  or  assent,  Charley  Morris 
dropped  his  feet  from  the  fender 
to  the  hearth  with  an  accentu- 
ating clatter  and  continued:  "People 
don't  think  of  looking  to  see  whether 
a  reputation  is  too  big  or  too  small. 
They  take  it  for  granted  that  a  fellow 
has  made  it  for  himself,  when  half  the 
time  it  has  been  given  him  by  chari- 
table friends,  or  thrust  upon  him  by 
uncharitable  enemies.  By  Jove!  I 
sometimes  think  that  if  a  born  idiot 
were  properly  advertised,  he  would  be 
accepted  by  society  as  a  genius." 

"My  dear  boy,  you  are  taking  ex- 
treme cases ;  and  extremes  sometimes 
meet,"  drawled  Frank  Williams,  with- 
out removing  his  cigar.  "It  would 
be  a  lot  easier  to  pass  off  an  idiot  for 
a  genius  than  it  would  be  to  make 
people  think  a  tiresome  bore  a  witty 
and  agreeable  fellow." 

"But  even  that  could  be  done," 
Morris  persisted.  "People  will  be- 
lieve anything  they  hear  about  a  per- 
son. They'll  take  him  at  any  valua- 
tion society  puts  upon  him.  It  never 
occurs  to  them  to  ask  whether  a  man's 
all  he's  cracked  up  to  be.  They  wrap 
his  poor,  emaciated  character  in  a 
sugar  coated  reputation,  and  swallow 
him  whole." 

He  stopped  a  moment  to  taste  the 
full  sweetness  of  his  simile,  secretly 
hoping  that  Williams  was  impressed 
by  his  cleverness.  Conversations  be- 
tween the  two  men  invariably  turned 
into  monologues.  "Think  of  that 
wretched  little  foreign  chap  Mrs, 
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Davidson  imported  last  winter,"  he 
continued.  "Any  sane  individual 
could  see  that  he  was  a  cad ;  but  so- 
ciety hung  on  his  every  word.  When 
he  was  rude  it  called  him  'original,' 
and  when  he  was  ill  tempered  and 
cross  Mrs.  Davidson  said  he  was 
'highly  organized.'  And  it  was  all  be- 
cause he  brought  letters  from  no  one 
knows  who,  saying  he  was  clever  and 
artistic  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  It's 
enough  to  make  a  cynic  of  a  saint." 

Frank  Williams  smiled  indulgently 
at  his  friend's  effort  to  contort  his 
amiable  countenance  into  an  expres- 
sion of  bitterness  toward  the  world, 
but  said  nothing. 

"Look  here,  Frank,"  Morris  burst 
out  again,  "let's  make  a  test  case  of 
Selton  Jackson.  You  know  he's  go- 
ing to  Boston  for  two  or  three  months 
this  winter.  He's  been  'doing'  all  the 
important  cities  of  the  world,  hoping 
to  find  appreciation  somewhere,  and 
he  has  saved  Boston  till  the  last.  Now 
why  wouldn't  it  be  a  good  idea  to  give 
him  a  boost  by  writing  a  testimonial 
to  some  society  leader  among  the 
bluestockings,  just  saying  that  in 
Philadelphia  we  had  'found  him 
matchless  for  the  hands  and  com- 
plexion,' or  words  to  that  effect,  and 
see  if  they're  taken  in." 

The  silent  smoker  considered  his 
companion's  suggestion  for  a  mo- 
ment. "I  don't  believe  it  will  go,"  he 
declared  at  last.  "People  aren't  going 
to  think  that  a  nonentity  like  Jackson 
is  an  ornament  to  society  simply  be- 
cause you  choose  to  tell  lies  about 
him.  However,  there's  no  harm  in 
trying." 

"All  right;  then  it's  a  go!"  cried 
Morris,  with  an  accent  of  finality. 
"I'll  bet  you  a  box  of  the  best 
Havanas  that  I'll   make  Jackson  all 
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the  rage,  if  you'll  leave  him  in  my 
hands;  and  what's  more,  I'll  bet  you 
he  makes  a  brilliant  marriage  and 
gets  some  girl  that  all  the  Boston  men 
are  wild  about.  It's  a  great  scheme, 
and  it'll  be,  as  I  said,  a  test  case. 
Jackson  hasn't  a  thing  to  recommend 
him  except  that  he's  a  gentleman.  I 
sometimes  wish  he  wasn't;  he  might 
have  more  snap.  But  if  I  succeed 
you'll  have  to  acknowledge  that  I'm 
right  about  human  nature.  It's  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  what  the  psychologists 
call  'mental  suggestion.'  I  put  the 
idea  into  Boston's  head  that  Selton 
Jackson  is  the  most  entrancing  of  his 
race,  and  the  first  thing  he  knows  he 
finds  himself  on  the  top  of  the  wave, 
without  knowing  how  he  came  there, 
probably  thinking  it's  because  Bos- 
tonians  are  so  discriminating.  He'll 
come  back  with  a  brilliant  reputation 
and  a  bride  whom  every  one  envies 
him,  and  you  present  me  with  a  box 
of  cigars,  as  the  logical  sequence. 
Why,  my  dear  Frank,  there's  more 
success  due  to  stage  managing  than 
there  is  to  good  acting;  and  after  I've 
written  a  letter  to  a  certain  lady  in 
Boston,  Jackson  will  step  to  the  foot- 
lights an  acknowledged  star." 

"And  what  if  you  fail?"  Williams 
put  in  quietly,  by  way  of  punctuation 
to  his  friend's  enthusiasm.  "Don't 
vou  think  the  certain  lady  might  feel 
justly  indignant  at  being  made  a  fool 
and  a  tool  of,  and  don't  you  think — " 

"Oh,  you've  got  to  give  me  full  li- 
cense to  say  all  I  want,"  Morris  inter- 
rupted easily.  "Of  course  I  always 
run  the  chance  of  being  found  out. 
However,  I'm  pretty  sure  of  success, 
and  I  have,  to  my  advantage,  the  fact 
of  the  prophet  being  out  of  his  own 
country,  where,  if  he  can't  make  a 
new  reputation  for  himself,  he's  at 
least  unhampered  by  an  old  one.  And 
this  prophet  won't  even  have  to 
prophesy!  I  will  do  it  for  him.  I 
here  and  now  prophesy  that  he  makes 
a  social  hit,  and  comes  back  with  a 
charming  fiancee  who  has  slain  her 
thousands.  Do  you  take  me  up, 
Frank?     I  warn  you  you'll  lose!" 


"Oh,  yes,  I  take  you  up,"  Williams 
replied.  "Only  it  isn't  my  fault  if  you 
make  enemies  of  all  these  people.  You 
may  not  make  a  dead  failure  of  the 
thing,  —  you're  always  such  a  lucky 
chap ;  but  you  won't  succeed  com- 
pletely, that  I'm  sure  of.  I  almost 
wish  I  might  lose  for  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  intellectual  Boston  making  a 
lion  out  of  that  lamb." 

"They'll  do  it,"  Morris  insisted,  as 
they  shook  hands  on  their  bargain. 
"I'll  throw  the  lion's  skin  over  him  so 
skilfully  that  he  won't  even  have  to 
roar,  to  keep  up  the  illusion." 

That  night  Morris  wasted  many 
sheets  of  paper  on  experimental  notes 
to  his  friend,  Mrs.  Kingston,  in  Bos- 
ton. She  was  one  of  the  acknowl- 
edged social  leaders  of  several  diverse 
sets,  including  the  fashionable,  the 
artistic,  and  the  intellectual.  She  had 
launched  many  crafts  on  the  social 
sea,  and  Morris  selected  her  as  the 
person  best  able  to  aid  him  in  giving 
Selton  Jackson  what  he  called  "the 
time  of  his  life."  After  many  episto- 
lary attempts  which  seemed  to  say 
either  too  little  or  too  much,  Morris 
finally  sealed  the  following  letter: 

My  dear  Mrs.  Kingston, — I  may  as  well 
say  at  once  that  I  am  going  to  ask  you 
a  favor;  but  it  is  one  which  I  hope  will 
not  be  entirely  without  reward  to  your- 
self. It  is  the  remembrance  of  your  kind- 
ness to  me  when  I  was  in  Boston  two 
years  ago,  that  gives  me  courage  to  write 
now  and  ask  if  you  will  give  half  as  good 
a  time  to  a  much  better  fellow.  An  ac- 
quaintance of  mine,  Selton  Jackson,  is 
going  to  Boston  in  the  course  of  a  week, 
to  spend  two  or  three  months,  and  if  you 
will  allow  him  to  call  upon  you  I  shall  be 
very  grateful,  and  he  much  more  so,  I  am 
sure.  I  have  not  spoken  of  this  to  him, 
for  he  is  a  modest  sort  of  chap  and  hates 
to  be  thrust  forward;  but  I  know  the  dif- 
ference it  would  make  in  his  winter  if  you 
would  let  him  come  to  your  house  and 
meet  some  of  your  friends.  He  is  a  verv 
uncommon  fellow,  though  reserved  and 
quiet,  and  not  every  one  would  discover 
at  once  what  unusual  qualities  he  pos- 
sesses. That  is  why  I  have  selected  you  as 
the  person  to  meet  him  first.  He  has 
travelled  a  great  deal,  and  has  dug  pretty 
deep  into  many  questions; — but  don't  be 
discouraged  if  he  won't  exhibit  the  result 
of  his  deep  sea  dredgings.     Serious  things 
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mean  too  much  for  him  to  care  to  make 
small  talk  out  of  them.  I  believe  that  in 
India  and  Japan  he  made  very  exhaustive 
researches  into  various  obscure  religious 
sects  unknown  to  most  foreigners, — even 
to  most  students;  but  he  is  so  morbidly 
modest  concerning  his  work  that  he  won't 
talk  much  about  it.  He  is  truly  cosmo- 
politan, and  has  been  making  quite  a 
study  of  the  civilizations  of  different  cities, 
sociologically  and  socially, — from  the 
saloon  to  the  salon,  so  to  speak, — and  has 
left  Boston  till  the  last,  for  reasons  very 
complimentary  to  Boston.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  see  much  of  Jackson  myself 
these  last  years;  but  you  know  how  it  is 
with  a  man  of  that  type.  Individuals  have 
no  right  to  expect  to  see  a  great  deal  of  a 
person  who  is  demanded  by  society  or 
societies. 

Forgive  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Kingston,  for 
trespassing  on  your  time  with  all  these 
details;  but  your  past  kindnesses  make  me 
sure  that  you  wrill  give  me  still  further 
cause  for  gratitude  by  letting  Jackson  have 
— through  you — a  glimpse  at  the  best  of 
Boston. 

Sincerely  yours, 
CHARLES  W.  MORRIS. 

P.  S.  Jackson  comes  of  a  fine  old  fam- 
ily on  his  mother's  side.  You  know  in 
Philadelphia  we  are  reputed  to  think 
much  of  such  things. 

The  next  morning,  before  mailing 
his  letter,  Morris  bent  his  steps 
toward  Selton  Jackson's  office,  with 
the  idea  of  warning  him  of  the  ova- 
tion he  was  likely  to  receive  in  Bos- 
ton ;  but  he  had  scarcely  left  his  own 
door  when  he  met  Jackson  coming 
toward  him.  The  two  men  were  not 
friends,  though  they  met  frequently  in 
society  and  at  clubs,  so  Jackson  was 
somewhat  surprised  when  Morris 
turned  and  walked  beside  him  for  a 
block.  The  Unconscious  Experiment 
had  a  small,  insignificant  frame,  and 
rather  sloping  shoulders.  His  hair, 
eyes  and  complexion  all  toned  into 
each  other  in  negative  hues.  There 
was  nothing  definite  about  him  to  re- 
lieve the  monotony  of  his  perfect 
commonplaceness.  Like  Private 
James,  "no  characteristic  trait  had  he 
of  any  distinctive  kind." 

"By  Jove!  I  did  have  cheek  to 
write  that  letter,"  Morris  thought. 
"If  I'd  seen  him  just  before  I  wrote 
I  couldn't  have  done  it."    But  to  his 


companion  he  said:  "I  hear  you're  off 
to  Boston  the  end  of  the  week,  to 
spend  the  winter.  Wonder  how  you'll 
like  it." 

"Oh,  I  guess  I'll  like  it  all  right," 
replied  Jackson,  with  no  special  ani- 
mation. "I  hear  it's  a  nice  enough 
place ;  but  they  say  the  girls  are  terri- 
ble bluestockings." 

"Oh,  well,  there  are  some  awfully 
nice  people  there,  you  know,"  said 
Morris  hopefully,  —  "such  as  Mrs. 
Kingston,  for  example,  —  although 
she'd  be  rather  exceptional  anywhere. 
You  may  have  heard  of  her.  She's 
one  of  the  leaders  of  Boston  society. 
I've  just  written  to  her,"  he  contin- 
ued, poking  nervously  at  the  cracks 
in  the  pavement  with  his  stick.  "I 
told  her  I  was  going  to  send  you  to 
call  on  her.  You'll  meet  the  nicest 
people  of  all  sets  in  that  way, — and 
it's  a  pity  you  shouldn't  see  old  Bos- 
ton at  her  best.  Mrs.  Kingston  will 
be  nice  to  you  and  give  you  a  good 
start.  I  told  her  you'd  travelled  a  lot, 
and  had  studied  up  the  religions  of 
Japan  and  India.  I  knew  you'd  been 
there,  and  most  travellers  seem  to 
make  a  specialty  of  those  things,  so  I 
thought  I  was  pretty  safe.  All 
you'll  have  to  do  is  to  look  wise  and 
say  nothing  if  she  asks  any  imperti- 
nent questions." 

"That's  awfully  good  of  you,  Mor- 
ris," Jackson  said,  with  more  enthu- 
siasm than  his  metallic  voice  usually 
displayed.  "I'm  ever  so  much 
obliged,  and  I'll  call  on  Mrs.  King- 
ston with  pleasure.  I  understand 
Boston  ladies  are  very  intelligent. 
Probably  she  knows  more  about  In- 
dian religions  than  I  do." 

"Oh,  not  at  all!  not  at  all!"  said 
Morris  vaguely.  "I  must  turn  back 
here.  I  just  wanted  to  warn  you  not 
to  be  surprised  if  Boston  falls  on  your 
neck  unexpectedly  hard.  Good  by.  A 
pleasant  winter  to  you!" 

They  shook  hands,  Morris  guiltily, 
Jackson  cordially,  and  parted. 

"I  feel  a  good  deal  like  a  pick- 
pocket," Morris  thought  to  himself, 
with  a  sudden  twinge  of  conscience. 
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"But  I've  gone  too  far  to  retreat  now. 
I  should  hate  to  offend  Mrs.  King- 
ston, and  I'm  sure  I  don't  want  to 
make  an  enemy  even  of  poor  little 
Jackson.  However,  it's  too  late  to 
repine."  So  he  changed  the  current 
of  his  thoughts  by  whistling  a  tune. 

Jackson  went  to  Boston,  and  for 
some  weeks  the  conspirators  in  Phila- 
delphia heard  nothing  of  his  failure 
or  success.  But  one  morning  Charley 
Morris  burst  into  his  friend's  office, 
crying,  "Victory!  victory!  Read  this 
letter,  my  boy,  and  see  how  an  aver- 
age man  can  hoodwink  a  clever 
woman.  The  average  man  is  either 
Jackson  or  myself,  whichever  you 
choose  to  give  credit  to.  I  don't  claim 
my  cigars  yet,  but  I'll  take  one  and 
wait  while  you  read  this  letter."  He 
handed  Mrs.  Kingston's  letter  to  Wil- 
liams, and  sat  down  on  the  desk  to  en- 
joy the  joke  with  him. 


Dear  Mr.  Morris, — [Williams  read  aloud] 
1  have  waited  before  acknowledging  your 
letter  introducing  Mr.  Jackson  until  I 
should  have  seen  something  of  him, 
though  I  felt  sure  of  liking  any  one  you 
were  able  to  say  such  delightful  things 
about.  Now  that  he  has  been  here  some 
time,  and  I  have  had  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  seeing  him,  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  write  and  thank  you  most  sincerely  for 
having  sent  him  to  me.  You  did  not  say 
half  enough  about  him;  and,  believe  me, 
I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  have  been  the 
first  to  introduce  him  to  Boston  society. 
He  now  rests  entirely  on  his  own  merits. 
He  is  so  many  sided  that  he  finds  points 
of  contact  with  all,  and  his  praises  echo 
through  Philistia  and  Bohemia  alike.  How 
deceptive  first  appearances  are!  I  am  al- 
most ashamed  to  acknowledge  that,  if  you 
hadn't  written  me  such  pleasant  things 
about  Mr.  Jackson,  I  am  afraid  I  might 
have  been  undiscerning  enough  to  take 
him  at  his  own  valuation,  just  as  first. 
But  of  course  on  the  second  interview  I 
saw  hints  of  all  you  said  was  concealed. 
Even  his  face,  when  one  gets  to  know  it, 
is  interesting,  and  his  eyes  are  quite  beau- 
tiful and  expressive.  As  for  his  smile,  it 
is  enchanting! — it  is  so  slow  and  quiet  and 
pervasive.  The  quality  of  his  mind  is  rare 
and  fascinating;  and  though  he  hasn't  the 
firework  sort  of  wit,  there  is  a  steady  glow 
of  humor,  and  a  luminous  intelligence 
which  wears  much  better  than  the  gift  of 
quick  repartee.  This  evening  I  am  to  dine 
with  him  at  Mrs.  Miller's,  to  meet  Profes- 


sor Hodges,  who  has  just  returned  from  six 
years  in  Japan.  I  shall  try  to  make  Mr. 
Jackson  "show  off"  a  little  more  than  he 
usually  consents  to  do.  But  perhaps  he 
will  be  more  willing  to  talk  about  the  sub- 
jects that  interest  him  now  that  he  is  to 
meet  a  man  able  to  discuss  them  with  him. 

Are  we  never  to  see  you  here  again? 
Why  don't  you  come  on  to  the  Bachelors' 
Ball  next  week?  Then  you  can  see  for 
yourself  how  fortunate  Boston  thinks  her- 
self in  being  the  temporary  abiding  place 
of   Mr.   Jackson. 

Thanking  you  again,  and  hoping  we 
may  see  you  before  Bar  Harbor  days  come 
round  once  more,  I  am 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
ALICE  JAMES  KINGSTON. 

"Well,"  said  Morris,  throwing  back 
his  head  with  a  hearty  laugh,  "what 
do  you  think  of  that?  I  mean  to  go 
into  the  advertising  business  now. 
Jackson  ought  to  give  me  a  handsome 
commission.  I  must  say  I  never  ex- 
pected to  make  such  a  quick  success 
of  him.  I  was  almost  afraid  that  Mrs. 
Kingston  was  too  clever  a  woman  to 
be  taken  in ;  but  I  needn't  have  been 
alarmed.  People  are  all  like  sheep ; 
they  will  follow  their  leader,  and  the 
leader  will  take  any  road  the  shepherd 
points  out.  In  this  case  I  am  the 
shepherd  and  Mrs.  Kingston  is  the 
blind  leader  of  her  silly  sheep." 

"Your  conversational  style  is  be- 
coming quite  figurative,"  said  Wil- 
liams, laying  his  feet  comfortably  on 
the  desk  in  front  of  him.  "You  will 
soon  deal  so  exclusively  in  metaphor 
that  you  will  have  to  take  an  interpre- 
ter about  with  you.  I  shouldn't  have 
thought  parables  were  in  your  line, 
but  this  advertising  business  has  gone 
to  your  head.  You're  growing  sen- 
sational." 

Morris  appeared  not  to  hear  his 
friend's  comments,  and  continued  to 
chuckle  to  himself  at  the  picture  of 
Selton  Jackson  with  Boston  at  his 
feet.  But  presently  he  jumped  up. 
"Well,  I  must  be  off.  There's  a  man 
waiting  at  my  office,  but  I  couldn't 
resist  showing  you  proofs  that  in  a 
couple  of  months  I  shall  be  smoking 
six  cigars  a  dav  at  your  expense." 

After   the    door    slammed    behind 
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Morris,  Frank  Williams  opened  Mrs. 
Kingston's  letter  once  more  and  ran 
his  eyes  over  it  with  some  delibera- 
tion. Williams  possessed  a  certain 
astuteness  in  the  background  of  his 
face,  which  people  were  apt  to  over- 
look, there  were  so  many  more  ob- 
vious qualities  nearer  the  surface. 
But  this  expression  was  unusually 
pronounced  as  he  put  the  sheets  of 
delicately  perfumed  paper  back  into 
their  envelope.  Then,  "Methinks  the 
lady  doth  protest  too  much,"  he  said 
aloud.  Frank  Williams  was  not  a 
man  who  indulged  in  public  quota- 
tions from  the  poets,  but  when  he  was 
alone  he  frequently  felt  that  Shake- 
speare could  speak  more  to  the  pur- 
pose than  himself. 

One  afternoon  in  early  spring, 
about  four  months  after  Jackson  be- 
sieged Boston  and  forced  it  to  sur- 
render, Mrs.  Kingston  sat  at  her  writ- 
ing desk  absorbed  in  thought,  if  one 
might  judge  from  the  knitting  of  her 
brows  and  the  absent  scribbling  of 
her  pen  on  a  chance  piece  of  paper. 
First,  amusement  seemed  to  predom- 
inate in  her  handsome  face,  then  vex- 
ation and  doubt.  Finally  determina- 
tion got  the  better  of  all  conflicting 
emotions,  though  mirth  still  lingered 
at  her  lip  corners.  She  took  a  sheet 
of  note  paper  and  wrote  as  follows : 

Dear  Mr.  Morris, — You  probably  have 
heard  of  Selton  Jackson's  engagement  to 
Edith  Warrington.  It  came  out  yester- 
day; but  I  want  you  to  hear  a  little  about 
the  girl  herself  from  some  one  who  has 
known  her  a  long  time,  so  that  you  can 
tell  Mr.  Jackson's  relations  and  friends 
how  fortunate  he  is,  in  something  more 
than  the  conventional  meaning  of  the 
word.  I  am  sure  they  will  like  to  be  told 
that  she  has  been  a  great  favorite  ever 
since  she  came  out  five  years  ago,  and 
has  been  sought  in  marriage  by  men  of  all 
types.  She  is  handsome,  of  excellent  fam- 
ily, perfect  disposition,  and  charming  in 
every  respect.  So  much  any  one  can  see. 
But  only  those  who  are  privileged  to 
know  her  well,  and  who  have  watched  her 
growth  and  development,  can  know  the 
depth  and  sweetness  of  her  nature  and 
the  real  beauty  of  her  character.  This 
sounds  sentimental;  but  when  you  see 
Edith  you  will  feel  how  impossible  it  is 
to   associate    her   with    sentimentality,    or 


with  any  but  sincere,  healthy  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart.  The  fact  that  she  and 
Mr.  Jackson  have  found  each  other  makes 
my  cynicism  tremble  in  its  shoes. 

Mrs.  Kingston  stopped  writing  a 
moment  and  read  over  the  last  few 
sentences  with  some  hesitation  in  her 
face ;  but  after  a  slight  pause  she  con- 
tinued: 

She  is  going  to  Philadelphia  in  a  few 
days,  and  I  think  Selton  Jackson's  mother 
will  find  that  Edith  Warrington  is  worthy 
of  her  son.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  verdict 
of  Philadelphia,  though  of  course  its  atti- 
tude of  mind  cannot  fail  to  be  critical 
towards  the  fortunate  girl  who  has  won 
Selton  Jackson's  affection  and  who  goes 
a  stranger  to  a  new  city.  But  if  you  in- 
cline people  in  her  favor,  they  are  sure  to 
be  charmed  by  her.  She  is — like  him — 
reserved  and  quiet,  and  that  makes  their 
discovery  of  each  other  the  more  remarka- 
ble. When  you  find  the  real  Edith  War- 
rington, as  you  will  some  day,  you  will 
understand  why  I  have  written  you  at 
such  length. 

I  am  so  glad  we  stand  a  chance  of  see- 
ing you  soon!      Let  me   know  when   you 
arrive,  and  come  and  dine, — just  a  deux, — 
or  a  trois,  if  Jim  is  at  home. 
Yours   sincerely, 
ALICE  JAMES  KINGSTON. 

Mrs.  Kingston  read  over  her  letter 
with  an  evident  mingling  of  satisfac- 
tion and  doubt.  She  was  sealing  it 
when  her  maid  came  in  to  announce 
that  Miss  Gray  and  Miss  Davis  were 
downstairs.  Mrs.  Kingston  went 
down  and  allowed  herself  to  be  kissed 
by  two  young  ladies,  who  seated 
themselves,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
little  afternoon  tea  table  where  their 
hostess  placed  herself,  and  both  girls 
began  to  talk  at  once. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  the  en- 
gagement?" Helen  Gray  exclaimed, 
with  the  accentuating  vehemence  of 
youth.  "Isn't  it  a  perfect  shame  that 
Selton  Jackson  should  throw  himself 
away  on  Edith  Warrington?  She's 
so—" 

"She's  so  perfectly  commonplace 
and  stupid,"  struck  in  Katherine 
Davis,  as  if  she  and  her  friend  were 
singing  a  canon.  "Of  course  she's 
nice  enough,  good  family  and  all  that, 
but  so  dull!    She's  never  had  a  scrap 
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of  attention  in  her  life;  and  to  think 
that  a  man  like  Mr.  Jackson,  whom 
every  one  says  is  so — " 

"Oh,  he's  so  unusual  and  clever!" 
cried  Miss  Gray  enthusiastically. 
"Every  one  speaks  of  him  as  such  a 
wonderful  man.  /  never  dare  to 
speak  to  him  myself,  because  I'm  aw- 
fully afraid  of  clever  people,  but  it's 
really  just  his  reputation  that  frightens 
me,  because  I  don't  think  he  himself 
is  a  bit  alarming.  But  I  do  hate  to 
think  of  Edith  Warrington  going  to 
represent  Boston  in  Philadelphia! 
They'll  think  she's  the  most  attractive 
specimen  we  can  produce,  now  that 
Mr.  Jackson  has  singled  her  out  from 
us  all.  But  it's  always  the  way.  The 
clever  men  always — " 

"I  know  it!"  burst  in  Katherine 
Davis  again.  "They  always  choose 
the  most  uninteresting  wives.  There 
are  lots  of  dull  old  stand-bys  in  Bos- 
ton who  would  have  made  perfectly 
satisfactory  husbands  for  Edith." 

"She  probably  preferred  one  clever 
husband  to  several  stupid  ones,"  said 
Mrs.  Kingston,  speaking  for  the  first 
time.  "Perhaps  quality  counts  more 
than  quantity  when  it  comes  to  a 
question  of  husbands.  Besides,  I 
think  the  fact  that  Mr.  Jackson  has 
chosen  Edith  Warrington  shows  that 
she  must  have  something  about  her 
which  we  don't  see.  We  can't  judge 
her  apart  from  her  traditions.  It 
takes  an  outsider  sometimes  to  put 
the  real  value  on  a  person.  Mr.  Jack- 
son sees  something  in  her  which  we 
have  never  found ;  and,  as  you  say, 
every  one  speaks  of  his  brilliancy  and 
insight,  so  he  ought  to  know.  I  have 
just  written  rather  extravagant  praises 
of  Edith  to  a  friend  in  Philadelphia, 
who  will  be  certain  to  repeat  some  of 
them.  If  Mr.  Jackson's  friends  can 
only  be  made  to  feel  that  Edith  has 
been  a  great  belle  here,  her  fight  will 
be  won.  Her  husband  will  always  be 
infatuated  with  her,  and  they  will  live 
happily  ever  after." 

Further  discriminating  criticisms  of 
Miss  Warrington  followed,  in  which 
the  poor  newly  made  fiancee  seemed 


to  assume  the  position  of  a  pariah. 
According  to  her  two  "friends,"  she 
was  disowned  by  social  Boston,  unac- 
knowledged by  intellectual  Boston, 
repudiated  even  by  those  unconscious 
humorists  who  call  themselves  Bo- 
hemians. But  when  the  voluble  girls 
finally  took  their  leave,  Mrs.  Kingston 
gave  them  her  letter  to  post,  without 
feeling  a  pang  of  remorse  at  the  dis- 
crepancies between  her  spoken  and 
written  words. 

Once  more  Charley  Morris  sought 
out  Frank  Williams  in  his  lair,  this 
time  to  confront  him  with  proof  posi- 
tive of  his  own  triumph.  Mrs.  King- 
ston's letter  was  duly  read  and  com- 
mented upon.  Morris  was  in  extrav- 
agant spirits,  and  loud  in  his  rejoicing 
that  human  nature  was  as  weak  as  he 
had  prophesied. 

"It's  just  as  I  said  it  would  be,"  he 
chuckled.  "Jackson's  had  the  pick  of 
Boston  society,  and  has  plucked  the 
choicest  flower.  It's  simply  immense, 
the  way  things  have  gone!  Jackson 
won't  know  where  he's  at,  after  all 
this  adoration.  Now  the  thing  to  do 
is  to  keep  Miss  Warrington  from  find- 
ing out  that  she's  marrying  a  bore. 
Women  do  it  all  the  time  without  ever 
discovering  their  mistake ;  but  this 
girl  evidently  is  unusually  interesting 
and  clever,  so  I  hope  people  will  be 
nice  to  her  on  her  own  account." 

"They  certainly  won't  do  much  for 
Jackson's  sake,"  Frank  Williams 
grunted.  But  Morris  went  on,  not 
heeding  the  interruption. 

"I  am  so  tickled  by  the  whole  busi- 
ness that  I'm  going  to  give  her  a  din- 
ner- at  the  Bellevue  a  week  from 
Thursday  night.  You  must  come  to 
it,  of  course ;  and  then  if  she's  all  that 
Mrs.  Kingston  says  she  is,  I  shall 
have  won  my  bet  fairly.  This  dinner 
will  complete  Jackson's  unconscious 
indebtedness  to  me.  It  will  give  his 
■fiancee  a  good  push,  and  she'll  do  the 
rest.  By  Jove!  I  knew  he'd  pick  up 
some  girl  who  is  ten  times  too  good 
for  him,  and  he  owes  it  all  to  me.  So 
does  she,  poor  thing!  Never  mind. 
Come  to  my  dinner  athalf  past  seven." 
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The  dinner  came  off  in  due  time. 
Miss  Warrington  sat  next  Morris,  and 
found  him  very  lively  and  entertain- 
ing. She  looked  her  prettiest,  and 
Morris  thought  of  all  the  men  she  had 
refused  and  was  more  and  more  as- 
tonished that  she  had  chosen  Jackson. 
That  hero  had  gained  assurance,  if 
nothing  else,  in  Boston.  In  former 
days  he  was  content  to  be  a  passive 
bore,  heavy  and  unresponsive;  but 
now  he  appeared  in  a  somewhat  more 
aggressive  character,  and  his  unmod- 
ulated voice  was  always  ready  to  fill 
every  pause  with  its  harsh  cadences. 
But  he  had  given  real  affection  to  the 
girl  who  sent  shy,  admiring  glancas 
down  the  long  table  to  him,  and  his 
successful  love  had  given  a  certain 
softness  to  his  wooden  features,  and 
at  times  quite  illuminated  his  com- 
monplace countenance.  Still  he  was, 
as  Morris  felt,  more  than  ever  impos- 
sible. 

Frank  Williams  was  the  first  guest 
to  depart,  as  he  had  an  engagement 
later  in  the  evening.  Morris  accom- 
panied him  to  the  door,  and  had  just 
time  to  whisper,  "She's  a  perfect 
brick,  and  as  pretty  as  a  picture. 
There's  no  doubt  about  Jackson's 
luck." 

"Yes,  she's  quite  good  looking," 
said  Williams  in  an  unemotional 
voice.  Then  he  went  out  in  silence, 
and  the  street  lamps  shone  upon  a 
smile  Mephistophelian  in  its  cynicism. 
"What  fools  these  mortals  be!"  was 
the  familiar  quotation  he  addressed  to 
the  stars. 

The  next  day  Williams  sent  a  box 
of  the  best  Havana  cigars  to  his 
friend,  with  this  note  inside: 

Dear  Charley, — I  am  delighted  to  be  able 
to  agree  with  you  that  a  clever  person  can 
be  fooled  by  a  cleverer  one.  Here  are 
the  cigars. 

Yours,  F.  W. 

A  week  later  Morris  went  to  Bos- 
ton to  see  a  friend  who  was  to  sail  for 
Europe  shortly.  According  to  his 
promise,  he  went  to  dine  with  Mrs. 
Kingston ;  and  according  to  her 
promise,   there   was   no   other   guest. 


Even  "Jim"  had  a  convenient  engage- 
ment, so  the  friends  had  opportunity 
for  a  good  talk.  Jackson's  name  was 
soon  mentioned. 

"You  found  him  all  I  said,  did  you 
not?"  Morris  demanded,  with  a  tri- 
umphant smile.  Mrs.  Kingston  looked 
at  him  a  moment  quizzically.  Then 
she  laughed. 

"My  dear  young  friend,  1  wasn't 
born  yesterday.  Your  letter  was  not 
flattering  to  my  intelligence,  though 
it  certainly  was  to  Mr.  Jackson's.  I 
dimly  suspected  something  when  I 
read  that  elaborate  work  of  art,  your 
note  of  introduction.  When  I  saw 
him  I  could  only  believe  that  you 
wanted  to  make  a  fool  of  me,  for  some 
occult  end  of  your  own.  It  seemed  to 
me  almost  too  preposterous  to  send 
that  stupid  man  to  me  with  all  those 
flattering  epithets  clanking  about  his 
heels.  But  I  good-naturedly  intro- 
duced Mr.  Jackson  to  my  friends,  and 
repeated  all  that  you  had  said  about 
him ;  and  to  my  surprise  I  found  that 
Boston  was  taking  him  seriously.  It 
was  the  old  fairy  story  over  again,  of 
the  emperor's  new  clothes.  Only  I'm 
sorry  you  didn't  think  I  should  be  the 
one  person  to  know  that  he  hadn't 
got  anything  on." 

Morris  looked  mortified  and 
ashamed.  "I'm  afraid  I've  done  an 
awfully  low  down  thing,"  he  said, 
with  quick  repentance.  "It  was  on  a 
wager,  you  see, — not  that  that  makes 
it  any  better.  I  bet  Frank  Williams 
that  I  could  make  Jackson  all  the 
rage  in  Boston."  He  decided  not  to 
tell  her  the  other  part  of  the  bet,  which 
included  the  Boston  belle.  "I  won. 
But  I  would  rather  have  lost  than 
have  you  think  I  treated  you  with  dis- 
respect." 

"Since  you  didn't  mean  it  so,  I  for- 
give you.  Only — well,  I  wouldn't 
forgive  every  one,"  Mrs.  Kingston 
said,  laughing.  "But  you  are  such  a 
child,  one  doesn't  apply  the  usual 
standards  to  your  conduct." 

Morris  looked  rather  sheepish — an 
unusual  expression  for  him — and  bit 
his  lip  awkwardly.     It  was  not  alto- 
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gether  flattering  to  be  forgiven  like 
a  naughty  boy,  and  yet  he  realized  for 
the  first  time  the  extent  of  his  rude- 
ness. But  Mrs.  Kingston  was  too 
kind  hearted  to  let  him  feel  uncom- 
fortable for  more  than  a  minute. 

"Tell  me  how  you  like  Miss  War- 
rington," she  said. 

"She  is  all  that  you  said,"  he  de- 
clared. "Every  one  in  Philadelphia  is 
charmed  with  her,  and  wondering 
how  under  the  sun  she  can  be  satis- 
fied with  Jackson.  I  suppose  it's  all 
my  fault." 


my    revenge 


"Ah,  now  I  have 
cried  Mrs.  Kingston.  "And  Philadel- 
phians  are  not  so  very  much  more  dis- 
criminating than  Bostonians!  Don't 
be  angry,  Mr.  Morris,  please,  but — I 
did  just  what  you  did ;  only  I  was 
more  flattering  to  you  and  didn't 
think  for  a  moment  you'd  be  really 
taken  in.  It  only  shows  how  easy  it  is 
to  believe  what  you  want  to  believe. 
Edith  Warrington  is  the  most  com- 
monplace, uninteresting  girl  in  the 
world,  and  never  has  had  any  atten- 
tion till  Mr.  Jackson  seemed  to  rec- 
ognize in  her  his  true  affinity.  After 
all,  like  does  seek  like  sometimes,  and 
never  were  two  tiresome  people  better 
matched.  She's  a  nice,  stupid  girl, 
with  rather  a  pretty  face,  and  that  is 
the  best  any  one  can  say  for  her.  And 
to  think  that  you  have  made  her  a  suc- 
cess in  Philadelphia,  as  I  have  made 
Jackson  the  fashion  in  Boston!  What 
does  it  go  to  prove  ?" 


"It  goes  to  prove  exactly  what  I 
said,  that  people  are  all  fools,  myself 
included,  and  you  are  the  cleverest 
woman  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the 
kindest  and  most  forgiving." 

"At  any  rate,  we  made  this  very  un- 
interesting match,"  said  Mrs.  King- 
ston; "so  let  us  pledge  ourselves  to 
secrecy.  Let  Boston  pity  the  genius 
tied  to  a  clod,  and  let  Philadelphia 
continue  to  wonder  how  the  most 
shining  gem  in  our  society  can  vol- 
untarily choose  to  be  set  in  brass. 
They  will  be  as  happy  as  their  limited 
natures  allow,  and  we  can  laugh  in 
our  sleeves.  We  needn't  blame  our- 
selves, either,  since  we  can  forgive 
each  other." 

The  next  day  Frank  Williams  re- 
ceived an  express  package  from  Bos- 
ton, containing  the  duplicate  of  the 
box  of  cigars  he  had  sent  Morris,  and 
inside  was  a  scribbled  line. 

"There  was  a  little  mistake  about  our 
bet;  but  it  was  a  mistake  which  proves 
me  to  be  more  than  ever  right  about 
human  nature, — only  I  find  that  it  includes 
me,  and  does  not  include  clever  women. 
I  have  smoked  most  of  your  cigars,  so 
can't  return  them.  But  take  these,  will 
you,  old  man,  and  call  the  thing  quits. 
Neither  of  us  won." 

Williams  took  out  a  cigar  without 
evincing  the  smallest  surprise. 
"  There's  nothing  either  good  or  bad, 
but  thinking  makes  it  so,'  "  he  an- 
nounced with  unusual  emphasis,  as  he 
struck  a  light. 
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By  Henry  Robinson  Palmer. 


POPULAR  education  received 
less  attention  in  colonial  Rhode 
Island  than  in  the  neighboring 
colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut. The  Massachusetts  settlers 
established  a  theocracy  in  which  the 
school  and  college  were  elementary 
factors.  The  academy,  standing  along- 
side the  square  white  meeting-house, 
trained  the  youth  of  the  community 
for  Christian  citizenship — it  might  al- 
most be  said  for  Congregational 
citizenship — and  the  college  prepared 
the  more  "gifted"  young  men  for  the 
ministry.  In  New  Haven  a  high  re- 
gard was  felt  for  the  college  and  its 
tributary  institutions.  They  were 
looked  upon  as  necessary  factors  in  the 
building  up  of  a  strong  religious  state. 
Above  all  else,  especially  in  the  stern 
theocratic  government  on  the  shores 
of  Long  Island  Sound,  the  need  of  the 
times  was  felt  to  be  a  powerful  pulpit, 
— preachers  who  would  reflect  in  their 
Sunday  discourses  diligent  study  of 
the  Puritan  classics  and  intimate  ac- 


quaintance    with      theological      doc- 
trine and  literature.     The  idea  of  the 
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Puritans  was  that  the  way  to  educate 
a  community  is  to  begin  at  the  top; 
and  they  established  Harvard  College 
as  early  as  1636  to  provide  a  compe- 
tent grade  of  public  instructors.  If 
we  are  ever  inclined  to  criticise  our 
New  England  ancestors,  who  crossed 
the  Atlantic  to  escape  religious  perse- 
cution and  set  up  a  system  here  quite 
as  intolerant,  let  us  remember  the  vast 
debt  American  education  owes  to  their 
strictness  and  narrowness.  It  was  in 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  where 
ecclesiasticism  was  most  vigorous  and 
at  the  same  time  most  bigoted  and 
where  freedom  of  .  individual  action 
was  persistently  hampered,  that  the 
higher  education  most  signally  flour- 
ished. Church  and  State  were  almost 
synonymous  in 
Massachusetts 
colonv  and  the 
republic  of  New 
Haven,  and  ev- 
ery effort  for  the 
cultivation  o  f 
learningf    there 


manent     establishment'     for     Rhode 
Island." 

Liberty  has  its  blessings,  but  it  is 
not  without  its  disadvantages.  Sep- 
aratists, individualists,  men  of  marked 
peculiarities  and  irreconcilable  opin- 
ions are  drawn  wherever  the  greatest 
measure  of  personal  freedom  is 
assured.  Harmony  of  action  is  diffi- 
cult to  secure  where  there  are  many 
men  of  many  minds  and  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  certainty  with  which 
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had  the  concentrated  power  of  the 
community  behind  it.  The  first  quar- 
ter of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
over,  as  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon  said 
in  an  address  at  Norwich  in  1859, 
before  the  last  vestige  of  the 
ancient  union  of  the  Congregational 
churches  of  Connecticut  with  the  civil 
order  of  the  commonwealth  was  swept 
away  and  the  churches  "were  placed 
fairly  and  unequivocally  on  that  basis 
of  absolute  religious  liberty  which 
Roger  Williams   invented   as   a   'per- 
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each  man  knows  his 
mind.  Nobody  was 
shut  out  from  Rhode 
Island.  If  a  reli- 
gious enthusiast  (a 
most  convenient  eu- 
phemism) made  him- 
self obnoxious  to  the  "standing  order" 
in  Massachusetts,  the  Narragansett 
colony  afforded  him  a  refuge.  If  the 
stringent  sectarianism  of  Boston  be- 
came unbearable  to  his  soaring  spirit, 
he  had  only  to  plume  himself  for  a 
short  flight  across  the  Seekonk.  The 
conservative  settler  remained  calm  if 
not  always  content  under  the  ecclesi- 
astical sway  of  the  older  colonies ;  but 
the  aggressive  nonconformist,  the 
restless  reformer,  emigrated  to  Rhode 
Island,  or  was  sent  there.  This  gave 
Rhode  Island  an  enduring  reputation 
for  hospitality,  but  brought  it  an  ele- 
ment that  made  unity  of  purpose  al- 
most impossible.  In  his  recent  book 
on  South  Africa,  Mr.  James  Bryce 
describes  the  liberty-loving  Boers  in 
words  almost  as  applicable  to  the  first 
settlers  on  the  shores  of  Narragansett 
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Bay.  He  says,  referring  to  their 
analogous  pilgrimage  away  from  the 
dominant  English  in  Cape  Colony: 
'They  had  in  an  eminent  degree  'the 
defects  of  their  qualities.'  They  were 
self-reliant  and  individualistic  to  ex- 
cess ;  they  loved  not  only  independ- 
ence but  isolation ;  they  were  resolved 
to  make  their  government  absolutely 
popular,  and  little  disposed  to  brook 
the  control  even  of  the  authorities 
they  had  themselves  created.  They 
had,  in  fact,  a  genius  for  disobedience ; 
their  ideal,  if  one  can  attribute  any 
ideals  to  them,  was  that  of  Israel  in 
the  days  when  every  man  did  that 
which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes." 

Under  similar  conditions,  the  com- 
mon   school    was    a    plant    of    slow 


growth  in  Rhode  Island,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  the  move- 
ment for  a  college  in  the  colony  was 
set  on  foot.  Boston  had  a  public 
school  as  early  as  1635,  and  only 
twelve  years  later  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts  declared  that  "every 
township,  after  the  Lord  hath  in- 
creased them  to  the  number  of  fifty 
households,  shall  appoint  one  to  teach 
all  children  to  write  and  read ;  and 
when  any  town  shall  increase  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred  families,  they 
shall  set  up  a  Grammar  School,  the 
master  thereof  to  be  able  to  instruct 
youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for 
the  University."  At  practically  the 
same    period    Connecticut    enacted    a 
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similar  statute, 
but  Rhode  Isl- 
and's educational 
system  was  lax 
and  scant  until 
the  closing  years 
of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The 
Roger  Williams 
ideal  of  a  sepa- 
rate Church  and 
State  had  an  ad- 
verse effect  on 
popular  educa- 
tion in  Rhode 
Island,  at  the 
same  time  that  it 
taught  the  world 
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a  lesson  in  liberty  that  could  never 
have  been  taught  in  any  school. 
Gervinus,  the  German  historian,  says 
of  "the  democratic  attempts  to  obtain 
universal  suffrage,  a  general  elective 
franchise,  annual,  parliaments,  entire 
religious  freedom  and  the  Miltonian 
right  of  schism"  in  Rhode  Island,  that 
"these  institutions  have  not  only 
maintained  themselves  here  (on  the 
shores  of  Narragansett  Bay),  but  have 
spread  over  the  whole  Union.  They 
have  superseded  the  aristocratic  com- 
mencements of  Carolina  and  of  New 
York,  the  High  Church  party  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  theocracy  in  Massachusetts, 
and  the  monarchy  throughout  Amer- 
ica ;  they  have  given  laws  to  one-quar- 
ter of  the  globe,  and,  dreaded  for  their 
moral  influence,  they  stand  in  the 
background  of  every  democratic 
struggle  in  Europe."  But  in  the  mean 
time  popular  education  in  the  colony 
had  to  suffer. 

Yet  Rhode  Island  was  not  a  mere 
unlettered  territory,  devoid  of  literary 
impulse.  Roger  Williams  was  a 
graduate    of    Cambridge    University. 


Many  of  his  associates  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Providence  and  Newport 
were  of  the  best  Puritan  stock,  and  a 
fine  literary  influence  began  to  be  ex- 
erted in  the  latter  community  in  1729, 
when  the  Dean  of  Derry,  George 
Berkeley,  afterward  a  bishop  in  Ire- 
land for  many  years,  took  up  his  resi- 
dence there.  In  Newport  also  Rev. 
Ezra  Stiles,  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  and  later  presi- 
dent of  Yale  College,  exerted  an 
intellectual  influence,  and  cherished 
his  plan  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Rhode  Island  college,  long  before 
the  efforts  of  those  who  finally 
founded  Brown  University  were  suc- 
cessful. He  collected  statistics  of  the 
several  important  religious  denomina- 
tions on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  and 
ascertained  that  there  were  in  Great 
Britain,  Ireland  and  the  American 
colonies  3,638  Congregational,  Pres- 
byterian and  Baptist  churches.  These, 
he  thought,  would  furnish  sustenance 
for  an  interdenominational  college  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  he  might  have  per- 
severed in  the  enterprise  and  carried  it 
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to  a  successful  issue  if,  in  the  midst 
of  it,  Rev.  James  Manning,  a  recent 
graduate  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  and  a  promising  young  Baptist 
minister,  had  not  put  in  an  appearance 
at  Newport,  "made  a  motion  to  several 
gentlemen  of  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion, whereof  Colonel  Gardner,  the 
deputy  governor,  was  one,  relative  to 
a  seminary  of  polite  literature,"  and 
forestalled  the  slow  moving  plan  al- 
ready projected. 

The  comparative  influence  of  the 
various  elements  entering  into  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  college  in  the  colony 


fluence,"  namely,  the  Philadelphia 
movement  and  the  "pronounced  intel- 
lectual interest"  which  centred  in 
Newport  after  the  residence  of  Dean 
Berkeley  there.  Dr.  Reuben  A. 
Guild,  however,  the  librarian  emer- 
itus and  painstaking  historian  of  the 
university,  scouts  the  idea  that  Berke- 
ley had  any  real  influence  on  the  plan. 
"He  had  conceived,"  says  Dr.  Guild, 
"the  benevolent  project  of  converting 
the  savages  of  America  to  Christianity 
by  means  of  an  Episcopal  college  to 
be  erected  in  one  of  the  isles  of  Ber- 
muda, and  he  came  to  Rhode  Island 
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cannot  easily  be  estimated,  but  there 
was  an  appreciable  sentiment  in  favor 
of  such  an  institution  before  Manning 
made  his  appearance  at  Newport  in 
behalf  of  the  Philadelphia  Association 
of  Baptist  churches,  which  had  de- 
termined in  1762  or  1763  to  erect  a 
college  in  which  there  should  be  no 
sectarian  tests  or  distinctions,  and 
had  selected  Rhode  Island  as  the  one 
colony  above  all  others  appropriate  to 
such  a  plan.  The  recent  university 
catalogues  declare  that  the  institution 
"owes  its  origin  to  the  happy  con- 
vergence of  two  separate  lines  of  in- 


to carry  this  project  into  effect.  Fail- 
ing in  his  object,  he  returned  to  Ire- 
land, after  deeding  his  farm  to  Yale 
College  and  making  its  library  a  pres- 
ent of  one  thousand  volumes."  Yet 
an  intellectual  atmosphere  was  de- 
veloped at  Newport  in  the  early  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century  and  fos- 
tered by  the  social  and  commercial 
preeminence  of  the  town,  while  the 
existence  of  colleges  in  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  and  the  lack  of  one 
in  Rhode  Island  continually  sug- 
gested the  desirability  of  supplying 
that  lack.     There   can  be   no   doubt, 
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however,  that  the  finally  successful 
movement  was  due  to  the  initiative  of 
the  Philadelphia  Association,  or 
that  the  college  received  its  chief  sus- 
tenance in  the  first  years  of  its  career 
from  the  Baptists,  who  by  virtue  of 
its  charter  have  always  exercised  a 
dominant  influence  in  its  government. 
Harvard  and  Yale  had  been 
founded  by  the  Congregationalists ; 
Kings  (now  Columbia),  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  William 
and  Mary  were  under  Anglican  in- 
fluence, and  the  College  of  New  Jer- 


Most  of  the  adherents  of  the  denom- 
ination were  poor,  and  many  had 
been  persecuted  for  opinion's  sake. 
To  be  a  Baptist  was  a  grievous  offence 
in  a  majority  of  the  colonies,  and  to 
persist  in  Baptist  practices  was  to  in- 
vite beatings,  fines  and  imprison- 
ments. Moreover  these  persecutions 
had  roused  among  the  Baptists  a  nat- 
ural antipathy  to  the  colleges  in  which 
their  persecutors  had  perfected  them- 
selves in  such  partisan  bigotry.  Of 
what  use  was  the  higher  education  or 
any  education,  if  it  rendered  its  pos- 
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sey  (Princeton)  was  the  rallying  point 
of  the  "New  Light"  Presbyterians. 
These  were  the  only  colleges  in  the 
colonies  in  1762,  when  the  moderator 
of  the  Philadelphia  Association,  at  a 
memorable  meeting  in  the  Lutheran 
church  on  Fifth  Street  in  the  Quaker 
City,  made  a  motion  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  college  to  be  controlled  by 
the  Baptists.  The  significance  of  this 
motion  will  be  better  appreciated 
when  it  is  understood  that  there  were 
less  than  seventy  Baptist  churches  in 
the  colonies  at  the  time,  with  not 
more    than    five    thousand    members. 


sessors  illiberal  and  intolerant?  But 
the  need  of  a  better  trained  ministry 
increased  with  the  growth  of  the  de- 
nomination. Literary  culture  as  well 
as  spiritual  grace  began  to  be  de- 
manded of  its  preachers.  A  Baptist 
academy  had  been  established  in  1756, 
at  Hopewell,  New  Jersey,  but  a  full- 
fledged  college  was  seen  to  be  desir- 
able. Accordingly  Manning  was  sent, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Philadelphia 
Association,  to  Rhode  Island,  in  1763, 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  an  institution 
"wherein  education  might  be  pro- 
moted and  superior  learning  obtained, 
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free  of  any  sectarian  tests."  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  college  was  to  be  inter- 
denominational, but  its  "chief  direc- 
tion" was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Baptists,  affording  their  youth  a  full 
and  free  opportunity  to  secure  a 
classical  education  undisturbed  by  any 
sectarian  prejudice.  Dr.  Guild  says 
that  Harvard  and  Yale  were  espe- 
cially unfriendly  at 
this  time  to  Ana- 
baptists (those  who 
asserted  the  inefn- 
cacy  of  infant  bap- 
tism) and  "New 
Light"  Presbyteri- 
ans, who,  like  the 
Baptists,  believed 
in  the  desirability 
of  religious  revi- 
vals. Inquiries  re- 
cently made  of  the 
authorities  at  Cam- 
bridge and  New 
Haven  have  not 
disclosed  any  for- 
m  a  1  restrictions 
upon    Baptist     stu- 


dents in  the  eighteenth  century ; 
but  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  they 
pursued  their  studies  at  these  col- 
leges under  many  annoyances  and 
disadvantages.  They  might  have 
found  a  more  congenial  atmosphere 
at  Princeton,  where,  as  a  distin- 
guished graduate  told  the  writer 
recently,  "the  first  American  college 
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without  sectarian  requirements"  had 
been  established ;  but  the  surest  way 
to  obtain  what  they  wished  was  to  set 
up  a  college  of  their  own,  and  this 
they  proceeded  to  do,  providing  for 
the  participation  of  every  considerable 
religious  body  in  Rhode  Island  in  the 
government  of  the  institution,  and 
asking  for  themselves  only  a  control- 
ling voice  in  its  affairs.  The  charter 
of  the  university  declares  that  "into 
this  Liberal  and  Catholic  institution 
shall  never  be  admitted  any  Religious 
Tests,"  and  that  sectarian  differences 
of  opinion  "shall  not  make  any  Part 
of  the  Public  and  Classical  Instruc- 
tion." On  this  broad  and  unselfish 
basis  was  founded  what  a  New  Eng- 
land poet  has  called  "the  Oxford  of 
the  Liberties  of  Man." 

The  prime  mover  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Association  in  1762  for  a  college 
in  Rhode  Island  was  the  Rev.  Morgan 
Edwards,  a  native  of  Wales,  who  be- 
came pastor  of  the  First  Church  in 
Philadelphia  in  1761.  "In  his  day," 
says  one  biographer,  "no  Baptist  min- 
ister equalled  him,  and  since  his  day 
no  one  has  excelled  him."  He  in- 
fused a  needed  intellectual  element 
into  the  American  branch  of  the 
church,  and  for  many  years  was  fore- 
most in  its  benevolent  enterprises. 
In  1766,  two  years  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  college,  the  corpora- 
tion unanimously  requested  him  to 
proceed  to  Europe  to  solicit  funds  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  institution, 
authorizing  him  to  "receive  from  the 
friends  of  useful  literature,  and  other 
well-disposed  persons,  donations  and 
benefactions  for  the  founding  and  en- 
dowing the  College  or  University 
aforesaid:  For  all  which  donations 
and  benefactions  you  are  to  be  ac- 
countable to  the  Treasurer  of  said 
Corporation  for  the  time  being;  your 
reasonable  charges  and  expenses  in 
soliciting  the  same  being  first  de- 
ducted." Mr.  Edwards  accepted  the 
trust,  and  set  out  in  February,  1767. 
He  was  absent  nearly  two  years,  and 
on  his  return  presented  to  the  corpo- 
ration   the    sum    of    £888    10s.  2 d. 


or  about  five  thousand  dollars.  This, 
he  thought,  was  doing  "pretty  well, 
considering  how  angry  the  mother 
country  then  was  with  the  colonies 
for  opposing  the  Stamp  Act."  To 
Manning  he  wrote  from  London: 
"Your  newspapers,  and  letters  from 
your  government,  published  in  other 
papers,  have  hurt  me  much.  You 
boast  of  the  many  yards  of  cloth  you 
manufacture,  etc.  This  raises  the 
indignation  of  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers.  I  have  not  only  been 
denied  by  hundreds,  but  also  abused 
on  that  score.  My  patience,  my  feet 
and  my  assurance  are  much  im- 
paired." Mr.  Edwards  received  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  at  the  first  college 
Commencement  in  1769,  preached  the 
first  Commencement  sermon,  and  was 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

James  Manning,  to  whom,  as  "a 
suitable  leader  in  this  important 
work,"  the  chief  part  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  college  was  intrusted  by 
the  Philadelphia  Association,  was 
born  on  the  22d  of  October,  1738,  in 
Piscataway,  Middlesex  County,  New 
Jersey.  He  was  prepared  for  college 
at  Hopewell  Academy,  where  he  be- 
came converted.  Upon  his  return 
home,  he  made  a  public  profession  of 
religion  and  was  baptized,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty  he  entered  the  freshman 
class  at  Princeton,  then  the  College 
of  New  Jersey.  While  at  college  he 
enjoyed  a  reputation  for  diligence  and 
attention,  and  especially  excelled  in 
rhetoric,  eloquence,  moral  philosophy 
and  the  classics.  He  was  fond  of  ath- 
letic exercise  and  devoted  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  leisure  time  to  outdoor 
sports.  His  stature  was  great,  but 
"his  motions  were  easy  and  graceful." 
Flis  portrait  shows  that  he  was  a  re- 
markably handsome  man ;  and  it  is 
said  that  his  wife,  who  had  been  Miss 
Margaret  Stites  of  Elizabethtown,  was 
lovely  in  person  and  possessed  of 
those  "elegant  accomplishments  and 
superior  qualities  which  well  accorded 
with  her  husband's  character  and 
happily  fitted  her  for  the  discharge  of 
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duties  inseparable  from  public  posi- 
tions of  honor  and  usefulness."  Man- 
ning graduated  at  Princeton  on  the 
29th  of  September,  1762,  with  the  sec- 
ond honors  of  his  class.  He  delivered 
an  "elegant  salutatory  oration"  in 
Latin,  and  was  afterward  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  ''Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  at  the  Scotch  Plains,"  in  Essex 
County,  New  Jersey.  He  was  married 
in  March,  1763,  and  thereafter,  until 
his  arrival  at  Newport  in  July,  he 
travelled  through  the  colonies  to  ob- 
serve the  state  of  religion  and  prepare 
himself  for  what  was  destined  to  prove 
his  life  work  in  Rhode  Island. 

It  is  a  striking  picture  that  shows 
us  this  bright-eyed,  devoted  young 
man  of  twenty-five  beginning  a  task 
from  which  an  older  and  more  experi- 
enced person  might  have  shrunk. 
Without  abundant  means,  bound  to 
be  met  by  incredulity  and  inhospital- 
ity,  a  stranger  in  the  colony  to  whose 
fortunes  he  had  joined  his  own,  devoid 
of  executive  experience  and  yet  sud- 
denly called  to  the  leadership  of  a 
great  undertaking,  he  approached  the 
responsibility  with  a  strong  faith  in 
divine  help  and  confidence  in  his  own 


ability.  On  his  arrival  at  Newport  he 
made  a  motion,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"to  several  gentlemen  of  the  Baptist 
denomination,  whereof  Colonel  John 
Gardner,  the  Deputy  Governor,  was 
one,  relative  to  a  Seminary  of  Polite 
Literature,  subject  to  the  government 
of  the  Baptists.  The  motion  was 
properly  attended  to,  which  brought 
together  about  fifteen  gentlemen  of 
the  same  denomination  to  the 
Deputy's  house."  Among  these  were 
Governor  Samuel  Ward  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  well-known  citizens. 
Colonel  Gardner  suggested  that  Mr. 
Manning  draw  a  sketch  of  his  plan, 
and  the  meeting  adjourned  until  the 
next  day,  when  a  rough  draft  was  pre- 
sented, "the  tenor  of  which  was  that 
the  institution  was  to  be  a  Baptist  one, 
but  that  as  many  of  other  denomina- 
tions should  be  taken  in  as  was  con- 
sistent with  the  said  design."  This 
was  acceptable  to  the  company,  and 
Hon.  Josias  Lyndon  and  Colonel  Job 
Bennet  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
prepare  a  charter  to  be  presented  at 
the  next  session  of  the  legislature 
with  the  request  that  it  should  be  en- 
acted into  law.    The  committee,  how- 
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ever,  felt  themselves  unfitted  for  the 
task,  and  called  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stiles, 
"their  trusty  friend,"  to  assist  them. 
No  instructions  were  given  him  ex- 
cept that  the  Baptists  were  "to  have 
the  lead  in  the  institution,"  and  Pro- 
fessor Kingsley,  in  his  life  of  Dr. 
Stiles,  says  that  probably  the  instru- 
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but  Manning  had  engaged  passage  for 
Halifax  on  the  same  day  and  could 
not  be  present.  The  charter  appeared 
satisfactory  to  those  who  attended, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  legislature 
should  be  petitioned  to  grant  it  at  its 
succeeding  session.  The  instrument 
as  drawn  by  Dr.  Stiles  provided  for  a 
bicameral  corporation,  of  which  the 
larger  body  should  be  the  trustees. 
These  were  to 
number  thirty- 
five,  and  nine- 
teen of  them 
were  to  be  Bap- 
tists. The  peti- 
tioners for 
the  charter 
regarded 
this  as  a 
s  u  ffi  c  i  e  n  t 
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ment  was  drawn  prin- 
cipally by  him,  the 
share  of  Mr.  William 
Ellery,  a  Congrega- 
tionalist  who  was 
asked  to  contribute  to 
it,  being  chiefly  to  see 
to  the  correctness  of 
the  legal  phraseologv. 
Dr.  Stiles  based  his 
work  on  the  charter  of  Yale  College, 
and  produced,  according  to  Professor 
Kingsley,  "in  many  respects  one  of 
the  best  college  charters  in  New  Eng- 
land." 

A  day  was  appointed  for  a  meeting 
at  which  the  charter  should  be  read, 
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guarantee 
that  the 
college 
would  b  e 
under  Bap- 
tist control, 
understand- 
i  n  g  the 
chief  func- 
t  i  o  n  s  of 
govern- 
ment  to  be  vested  in  the  trustees. 
Dr.  Stiles  had,  however,  lodged  the 
vital  authority  of  the  institution  in 
the  Board  of  Fellows,  twelve  in 
number,  of  whom  eight  were  to 
be  Congregationalists,  while  the  re- 
maining four,  for  aught  to  the  con- 
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trary,  might  be  Congregationalists 
also.  The  fact  that  the  charter,  pro- 
viding for  Congregational  control  in 
one  branch  of  the  corporation  and  for 
Baptist  control  in  the  other,  was  read 
before  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
promoters  of  the  enterprise  at  New- 
port and  approved  without  opposi- 
tion, so  far  as  any  record  shows,  lends 
color  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Stiles's 
biographer,  based  on  a  record  left  by 
Dr.  Stiles  himself,  that  "a  committee 
of  Baptists  and  Congregationalists 
was  appointed  to  draft  a  charter"  for 
the  college,  but  this  does  not  appear 
from  the  accounts  of  Manning  and 
other  Baptists.  Manning  declares 
that  the  proposition  to  ask  the  aid  of 
Dr.  Stiles  was  opposed  by  him,  "as 
unwilling  to  give  the  Doctor  any 
trouble  about  an  affair  of  other  peo- 
ple." At  any  rate,  when  the  charter 
was  presented  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly for  action  at  the  session  in  New- 
port in  August,  1763,  Judge  Jenckes, 
a  member  of  the  House  from  Provi- 
dence, interrupted  its  passage  by 
pointing  out  that  it  did  not  appear  to 
be  drafted  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
sires of  its  promoters.  William  El- 
lery,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  after- 
ward a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  together  with  other 
Congregationalists,  attempted  to  push 
the  charter  through,  but  Judge 
Jenckes's  influence  was  sufficient  to 
have  it  laid  over  until  the  next  session. 


In  the 
mean  time 
the  instru- 
m  e  n  t  was 
confided  to 
his  safe 
keeping, 
and  when  it 
was  sought 
for  could 
not  be 
found.  As 
a  matter  of 
course  the 
Congrega- 
tionalis  t  s 
intimated 
that  Judge 
Jenckes 
had  been 
guilty  of  a 
breach  of 
trust ;  and 
he  retali- 
ated by 
c  h  a  rging 
that  "if 
there  had 
been  any 
foul  doings, 
it       was 
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amongst  them  of  their  own  denomi- 
nation." A  committee  of  Baptists 
finally  secured  Dr.  Stiles's  original 
draft  and  amended  it  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  legislature,  giving  the 
Baptists  the  numerical  advantage  in 
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the  Board  of  Fellows  which  the 
Congregationalists  were  to  have  had, 
settling  the  presidency  within  the 
denomination,  increasing  the  number 
of  Baptist  trustees  by  three,  and  al- 
lowing the  Episcopalians  and  Friends 
each  one  more  member  of  the 
latter  body  than  the  Congregation- 
alists. The  outcome  of  the  whole 
incident  would  be  amusing  if  it 
had  not  resulted  in  a  more  partisan 
government  than  was  originally  in- 
tended and  relegated  to  a  minor  share 
in  the  authority  that  branch  of  the 
Christian  Church  which  has  been 
foremost  throughout  American  his- 
tory in  the  cause  of  education  and  has< 
given  to  Brown  University  itself  more 
liberally,  perhaps,  than  any  other  re- 
ligious body. 

There  has  been  a  disposition  to 
change,  if  possible,  the  existing  de- 
nominational arrangement,  but  the 
movement  has  never  acquired  much 
force.  It  is  contended  on  the  one 
hand  that  the  charter  forbids  a 
change,  but  on  the  other  it  is  argued 
that  what  the  General  Assembly  has 
done  it  can  undo,  and  probably  would 
undo  at  the  request  of  the  corpora- 
tion. The  discussion  is  unprofitable, 
since  the  corporation  is  not  likely  to 
ask  for  any  change  in  the  early  future. 


The  most  ardent  advocate  of  a  new 
system  cannot  say  that  ecclesiastical 
partisanship  has  ever  been  noticeable 
at  Brown.  The  various  religious  or- 
ganizations are  non-sectarian,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Bishop  Seabury 
Association  of  Episcopalians  and  the 
Congregational  Club ;  and  the  chan- 
cellorship of  the  university  is  held  at 
present  by  an  Episcopalian,  Colonel 
William  Goddard,  of  the  class  of  1846. 
The  first  chancellor  was  Stephen 
Hopkins,  a  Quaker  and  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, whose  palsied  hand  shook 
as  he  put  his  name  on  that  immortal 
roll,  but  not  from  fear.  He  was  for 
many  years  governor  of  Rhode  Island 
and  was  sent  to  Philadelphia  as  a 
member  of  the  first  Congress.  "He 
was,"  wrote  Manning  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  "one  of  the  greatest  men 
our  country  has  reared." 

The  amended  charter  of  the  college 
was  granted  by  the  legislature  in  ses- 
sion at  East  Greenwich,  early  in  the 
year  1764.  Manning  and  Morgan 
Edwards  were  present  at  the  several 
meetings  of  the  Assembly,  which  in- 
dulged in  "much  and  warm  debate" 
before  it  passed  the  requisite  act.  But 
at  last  it  was  agreed  to,  and  Manning 
began  to  look  for  a  location  for  the 
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college.  It  was  desirable  that  a  town 
should  be  chosen  where  the  president 
could  minister  to  a  congregation  on 
Sunday,  and  so  eke  out  a  living; 
and  Providence  and  Newport  were 
already  well  supplied  with  Baptist 
clergymen.  Warren,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Narragansett  Bay,  seemed 
the  most  available  locality,  and  there, 
in  1764,  Manning  established  the  Uni- 
versity Grammar  School.  This  was  a 
preliminary  step  in  the  founding  of 
the  higher  institution  of  learning,  and 
was  followed  in  September,  at  New- 


years  later  the  college  was  perma- 
nently established  at  Providence,  after 
one  of  the  most  exciting  contests  in 
the  history  of  New  England  educa- 
tion. 

The  first  student  to  be  enrolled  at 
Warren  was  William  Rogers  of  New- 
port, who  made  his  appearance  Sep- 
tember 3,  1765,  and  was  the  only 
undergraduate  for  nine  months  and 
seventeen  days,  when  Richard  Stites 
of  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  a 
brother-in-law  of  the  president,  was 
matriculated.       Rogers   graduated   in 
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port,  by  the  first  meeting  of  the  "Cor- 
poration for  founding  and  endowing 
a  College  or  University  within  the 
Colony  of  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations  in  New  England  in 
America."  At  the  second  annual 
meeting  of  the  corporation,  in  1765, 
held  in  the  Colony  House  at  Newport, 
Manning  was  appointed  "President 
of  the  College,  Professor  of  Lan- 
guages and  other  Branches  of  Learn- 
ing, with  full  power  to  act  immedi- 
ately in  these  capacities  at  Warren,  or 
elsewhere."  The  location  at  Warren 
was  regarded  as  temporary,  and  six 


1769,  with  six  other  students,  and  be- 
came, during  the  Revolution,  a  chap- 
lain in  the  Continental  army.  He  was 
appointed  professor  of  oratory  and 
belles-lettres  in  the  College  and 
Academy  of  Philadelphia  in  1789,  and 
shortly  afterward  was  elected  to  the 
same  chair  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
svlvania.  His  classmate,  Richard 
Stites,  was  commissioned  as  captain 
in  Heard's  brigade  of  the  Continental 
line,  and  was  mortally  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Long  Island.  He  was 
"the  first  Brown  graduate,"  says  a 
writer  in   a    recent    number    of    the 
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Brunonian,  "to  give  his  life  for  his 
country."  Charles  Thompson,  of  the 
same  class,  was  a  chaplain  in  the 
patriot  army,  and  James  Mitchell 
Varnum,  another  graduate  of  '69, 
attained  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral in  the  Continental  forces  and 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Continental 


Congress  and  judge  of  the  Northwest 
Territory.  Thus  four  of  the  seven 
members  of  the  first  graduating  class 
entered  the  service  of  their  country. 
In  all,  twenty-four  graduates  of 
Rhode  Island  College  were  so  en- 
rolled, a  most  creditable  record,  as 
the  war  broke  out  within  six  years  of 
the  first  Commencement  and  only 
sixty-seven  students  were  graduated 
up  to  and  including  the  year  1782.  Of 
the  three  other  graduates  in  the  first 
class,  William  Williams  entered  the 
ministry  and  founded  the  academy 
at  Wrentham,  Massachusetts,  and 
Joseph  Eaton  of  Hopewell,  New  Jer- 
sey, became  a  physician.  Of  Joseph 
Belton  of  Groton,  Connecticut,  noth- 
ing is  known. 

The  first  Commencement  at  War- 
ren was  a  gala  occasion,  attracting  a 
throng  from  all  parts  of  the  colony. 
So  successful  was  it  as  a  social  func- 
tion that  it  gave  renewed  impetus  to 
the  college,  which  up  to  this  time  had 
languished,  without  a  permanent 
home,  without  funds,  and  without  the 
united  support  of  the  people  of  Rhode 
Island.  Among  the  attractions  of  the 
day  was  a  forensic  dispute  between 
Williams  and  Varnum  of  the  graduat- 
ing class,  on  the  question  of  American 
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independence.  Varnum  took  the  tory 
side,  while  Williams  argued  for  lib- 
erty. He  said  the  menaces  of  the 
British  "might  terrify  and  subjugate 
servile,  timid  Asiatics,  who  peaceably 
prostrate  their  necks  to  be  trampled 
on  by  every  bold  usurper.  But,  my 
auditors,  you  have  not  so  learned  the 
principles  of  liberty.  .  .  .  View  mil- 
lions basking  in  its  beams,  and  grate- 
fully acknowledging  their  obligations 
to  the  venerable  names  that  now  stand 
as  pillars  to  support  our  rights.  View 
America,  the  largest  and  happiest  em- 
pire on  earth,  the  land  of  liberty,  the 
seat  of  science,  the  refuge  of  religion. 
But  my  point  is  gained.  Your  coun- 
tenances indicate  the  patriotic  feelings 
of  your  breasts,  and  with  one  voice 
you  declare  that  AMERICA  SHALL 
BE  FREE."  Thus  nearly  seven  years 
before  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence a  young  Brown  orator  gave 
voice  to  its  immortal  principles.  A 
significant  picture  of  the  times  is 
found  in  the  contemporary  issue  of 
the  Providence  Gazette  and  Country 
Journal,  which  says:  "Not  only  the 
candidates,  but  even  the  President, 
were  dressed  in  American  manu- 
factures." This  was  one  result  of  the 
feeling  against  the  British  Stamp  Act, 
which  led  to  pledges  of  non-importa- 
tion on  the  part  of  colonial  merchants 
and  to  the.  disuse  of  lamb  and  mutton 
as  articles  of  food,  in  order  that  the 
supply  of  wTool  might  be  increased. 

One  of  the  chief  sources  of  sus- 
tenance enjoyed  by  the  college  up  to 
this  time  had  been  the  money  collected 
by  Morgan  Edwards  in  England  and 
Ireland.  The  list  of  his  subscribers 
shows  that  nearly  250  individuals  in 
Ireland  contributed  to  Rhode  Island's 
infant  university,  and  several  religious 
organizations.  Three  Presbyterian 
churches  in  Belfast  sent  twenty-nine 
pounds,  and  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  Ballymony  contributed  four  pounds 
and  a  half.  Among  the  individual 
subscribers  at  London  was  Thomas 
Llewelyn,  to  whom  President  Man- 
ning subsequently  wrote,  suggesting 
a  gift  to  the  college  large  enough  to 


justify  it  in  taking  the  name  of 
Llewelyn  as  its  own.  In  the  English 
capital  Mr.  Edwards  collected  sub- 
scriptions from  more  than  150  per- 
sons, and  the  total  number  secured  in 
England  was  more  than  200.  When 
the  Rev.  Hezekiah  Smith  of  Haver- 
hill, Massachusetts,  afterward  went 
South  at  the  request  of  the  corpora- 
tion on  a  similar  mission,  he  made  a 
canvass  quite  as  comprehensive  in 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  and  sent 
back  £500  as  the  result  of  his  eight 
months'  wrork.  But  the  college  could 
not  depend  on  scattered  subscriptions 
of  this  sort,  and  although  the  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  corporation  to  de- 
termine on  a  permanent  location  had 
reported  in  1769  in  favor  of  some  site 
within  the  limits  of  Bristol  County 
(which  included  the  town  of  Warren), 
when  the  "gentlemen  of  the  county  of 
Kent"  opened  a  subscription  to  secure 
the  institution  for  East  Greenwich,  the 
corporation  was  called  to  meet  at 
Warren  to  listen  to  their  proposals. 
The  contest  for  the  possession  of  the 
college  was  thus  at  first  between  East 
Greenwich  and  Warren ;  but  Provi- 
dence and  "Newport  soon  entered  the 
lists  and  drove  the  minor  contestants 
out  of  the  running.  Each  pledged  a 
sum  approximating  $20,000  to  secure 
the  college,  and  when  Newport  was 
finally  beaten,  her  embittered  sup- 
porters attempted  to  obtain  for  her  a 
charter  for  a  rival  university.  At  this 
time  Newport  was  by  far  the  largest 
town  in  the  colony,  containingperhaps 
9,000  inhabitants,  while  Providence 
could  boast  only  4,000.  Newport  had 
been  the  residence  of  many  gentlemen 
distinguished  in  letters  and  society, 
the  rendezvous  of  British  squadrons 
with  gallant  and  accomplished  officers 
on  board,  and  so  prosperous  a  com- 
mercial place  that  it  was  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  future  great  cities  of 
America.  It  was  among  the  first  half 
dozen  towns  in  the  colonies  in  pop- 
ulation, and  might  to-day  be  propor- 
tionally as  conspicuous  if  the  Revolu- 
tion had  not  well-nigh  destroyed  its 
trade  and  its  spirit.     Providence,  on 
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the  other  hand,  thanks  in  part  to  its 
successful  fight  for  the  college,  has 
become  a  city  of  more  than  the  aver- 
age culture,  while  its  commercial 
prosperity  has  far  outrun  that  of  its 
one-time  rival.  The  population  of 
Newport  is  less  than  25,000  at  the 
present  day,  but  that  of  Providence  is 
close  to  170,000  and  300,000  people 
are  clustered  within  ten  miles  of  its 
new  state  capitol. 

The  site  chosen  for  the  college  in 
Providence  included  a  section  of  the 
original  land  occupied  by  Chad 
Brown,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Rhode  Island.  It  crowned  the  steep 
hill  running  eastward  from  Provi- 
dence River,  and  from  its  summit  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  surrounding 
country  could  be  obtained.  When  the 
British  occupied  Newport  a  few  years 
later,  their  tents  could  be  seen  from 
the  campus,  though  it  was  more  than 
twenty  miles  distant.  To  the  west  a 
fine  valley,  dotted  with  prosperous 
village  homes  and  outlying  farms, 
greeted  the  eye.  Providence  was 
merely  a  country  town,  with  less  than 
half  a  dozen  structures  lining  West- 
minster Street,  at  present  its  principal 
thoroughfare.  On  the  fourteenth 
of  May,  1770,  the  corner  stone 
of  the  first  college  building,  now 
known  as  University  Hall,  was  laid  by 
John  Brown,  one  of  the  best-known 
merchants  of  Providence,  whose  sails 
whitened  every  sea  and  whose  boats, 
two  years  later,  carried  the  hardy 
company  of  patriots  who  burned  the 
Gaspee.  At  the  ceremony  of  laying 
the  corner  stone,  tradition  says,  Mr. 
Brown  generously  treated  the  crowd 
to  punch,  after  the  custom  of  the  day. 
The  new  building  was  designed  from 
Nassau  Hall  at  Princeton,  one  of  the 
finest  edifices  in  the  colonies.  It  was 
150  feet  in  length  and  four  stories 
high,  with  a  belfry  from  which  the 
college  bell  has  since  jangled  its  harsh 
summons  to  more  than  a  hundred 
classes. 

The  connection  between  Brown  and 
Princeton  has  been  intimate  and 
pleasant.   At  both  colleges  the  enmity 


of  the  "standing  order"  in  New  Eng- 
land was  severely  felt.  Brown  took  her 
first  president  and  first  additional  in- 
structor, Judge  Howell,  from  Prince- 
ton. Many  Princeton  ideas  were 
introduced  into  the  government  of  the 
Rhode  Island  institution,  and  for 
many  years  the  dean  of  the  faculty  at 
Princeton  has  been  the  Rev.  Dr. 
James  O.  Murray,  a  graduate  of 
Brown  in  the  class  of  1850,  who  died 
in  March  of  the  present  year,  univer- 
sally lamented  by  those  who  knew  him. 
Neither  college  was  known  in  1770  by 
its  present  name.  Princeton  was  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  and  Brown 
had  not  yet  abandoned  the  designation 
of  Rhode  Island  College.  In  1803  the 
corporation  voted  "that  the  donation 
of  five  thousand  dollars,  if  made  to 
this  college  within  one  year  from  the 
late  Commencement,  shall  entitle  the 
donor  to  name  the  college."  Nicholas 
Brown  of  the  class  of  1786,  the  treas- 
urer of  the  university,  responded  to 
this  invitation  with  a  gift  of  $5,000  to 
establish  a  professorship  of  oratory 
and  belles-lettres,  saying  in  his  letter 
announcing  the  gift:  "I  have  long  had 
an  attachment  to  this  institution,  as 
the  place  where  my  deceased  brother, 
Moses,  and  myself  received  our  ed- 
ucation. This  attachment  derives 
additional  strength  from  the  recollec- 
tion that  my  late  honored  father  was 
among  the  earliest  and  most  zealous 
patrons  of  the  college,  and  is  con- 
firmed by  my  regard  for  the  cause  of 
literature  in  general."  On  the  sixth 
of  September,  1804,  the  name  of  the 
college  was  changed  to  Brown  Uni- 
versity. 

President  Manning  died  in  1791 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Jona- 
than Maxcy  of  the  class  of  1787.  As 
Manning  had  become  president  at 
twenty-five,  so  Maxcy  was  called  to 
the  head  of  the  college  at  twenty-four. 
He  served  until  1802,  when  he 
resigned  and  became  president  of 
Union  College  at  Schenectady,  New 
York.  Two  years  later  he  left  Union 
to  assume  the  presidency  of  South 
Carolina  College,  where  he  remained 
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till  his  death  in  1820.  Tristam  Burges 
said  of  him:  "So  intensely  would  he 
enchain  attention,  that  in  the  most 
thronged  audience  you  heard  nothing 
but  him  and  the  pulsations  of  your 
own  heart.  His  utterance  was  not 
more  perfect  than  his  whole  discourse 
was  instructive  and  enchanting."  His 
administration  was  not  marked  by  any 
great  material  advance,  but  he  gave 
the  college  a  reputation  for  belles- 
lettres  and  eloquence.  The  Rev.  Asa 
Messer,  who  succeeded  him  in  1802, 
was  president  until  1826.  He  had 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1790,  and 
was  but  thirty-three  when  called  upon 
to  assume  the  direction  of  the  col- 
lege. His  administration  was  marked 
by  the  erection  of  the  University 
Grammar  School  and  Hope  College, 
which  latter  building  cost  only  $20,- 
000,  but  within  the  last  few  years  has 
been  "renovated"  at  an  outlay  of  twice 
that  amount. 

Francis  Wayland,  a  graduate  of 
Union  College,  was  called  to  succeed 
Dr.  Messer  in  1826.  He  was,  like  all 
his  predecessors,  a  young  man,  being 
but  lately  past  his  thirtieth  birthday 
when  he  came  to  his  new  post.  Dr. 
Wayland's  influence  on  American 
education  need  not  be  detailed. 
Under  him  the  elective  system  was 
developed  at  Brown  as  nowhere  else 
in  the  United  States,  and  students  were 
attracted  from  widely  separated  por- 
tions of  the  Union.  The  catalogue  of 
the  university  for  1853  shows  a  total 
of  283,  enrolled  from  twenty-two 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Canada  and  Burmah.  During  his 
administration,  Manning  Hall,  Rhode 
Island  Hall  and  the  new  president's 
mansion  were  erected,  the  college 
structures  thus  being  increased  in 
number  to  five.  Dr.  Wayland  was  a 
preacher  of  great  intensity,  a  teacher 
of  marvellous  magnetism,  a  man  uni- 
versally admired  for  his  exceptional 
intellectual  attainments.  He  was  the 
forerunner  of  a  new  era  in  the  higher 
education  and  made  Brown  the  Mecca 
of  the  modern  creed.  His  mind  was 
so  analytic  that  he  insisted  on  every 


student  knowing  the  exact  principles 
of  what  he  studied.  Judge  Story, 
while  a  professor  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  was  wont  to  say  that  "he 
could  distinguish  a  graduate  of  Brown 
University  by  his  power  of  seizing 
upon  the  essential  points  of  a  case  and 
freeing  it  from  all  extraneous  matter." 
Something  of  this  remains  in  the 
teaching  of  the  college  to  the  present 
day. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  President 
Wayland  in  1855,  the  Rev.  Barnas 
Sears  was  elected  in  his  place.  He 
was  a  graduate  of"  Brown  in  the  class 
of  1825,  and  a  scholar  of  exceptional 
culture  and  attainments.  He  had  a 
difficult  task  to  perform  in  following 
the  great  Wayland,  but  he  accom- 
plished it  in  an  effective  if  unassuming 
way.  One  of  his  admirers  says :  "The 
charms  of  his  conversation  I  shall 
never  forget."  A  student  who  sat  be- 
fore him  in  the  classroom  writes: 
"The  hours  at  the  feet  of  Dr.  Sears 
sifted  men  as  they  had  not  been  sifted 
before.  No  mere  parrot-like  recita- 
tions would  now  suffice ;  such  scholar- 
ship was  at  a  discount."  He  has  left 
behind  him  many  tributes  to  his  gen- 
tleness and  loveliness  of  character  and 
the  soundness  and  thoroughness  of 
his  learning.  The  sole  addition  to 
the  college  structures  under  Dr.  Sears 
was  the  chemical  laboratory,  built 
through  the  efforts  of  Professor 
Nathaniel  P.  Hill,  afterward  United 
States  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Dr.  Sears  was  fifty-three  years  of 
age  when  he  assumed  the  presidency, 
and  at  the  close  of  his  administration 
he  was  succeeded  by  a  yet  older 
alumnus,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexis  Caswell 
of  the  class  of  1822,  who  at  the  time 
of  his  election  was  sixty-nine  years 
of  age.  Like  President  Maxcy, 
he  had  graduated  with  the  highest 
honors  of  his  class ;  and  during  his 
term  as  president  he  gave  abundant 
evidence  of  his  intellectual  attain- 
ment and  fine  personal  character. 
"You  never  felt  as  a  student,"  says 
one  who  knew  him,  "that  he  held  only 
official  relations  to  you ;  he  never  met 
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you  with  professional  stateliness  or 
reserve ;  the  man  in  him  was  far  more 
and  better  than  the  mere  professor,  the 
man  of  large  heart,  of  generous  sym- 
pathies and  warm  affections.  As  you 
came  into  his  lecture  room  or  study 
you  felt  that  you  were  in  the  air  of  a 
genial  humanity,  in  a  friendly,  hu- 
mane presence  that  inspired  your  con- 
fidence and  awakened  vour  love." 
When  he  retired  from  the  presidency 
he  was  seventy-three  years  old.  "He 
had  reached  old  age,"  writes  Profes- 
sor Lincoln,  "but  it  was  a  ripe  and 
vigorous  one ;  it  *  was  quite  what 
Tacitus  calls  cruda  ac  viridis  scnectus ; 
rather,  I  may  say,  it  quite  corre- 
sponded to  Cicero's  picture  of  old  age, 
in  that  charming  dialogue  which  our 
friend  loved  to  read." 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Cas- 
well, the  Rev.  Dr.  Ezekiel  Gilman 
Robinson  of  the  class  of  1838  was 
elected  president.  He  was  then  fifty- 
seven  years  of  age,  and  in  the  prime 
of  a  fine  intellectual  career.  By  the 
younger  generation  of  Brown  men  he 
is  remembered  as  a  typical  New  Eng- 
land college  president  of  the  old 
school.  He  was  tall  and  sturdy, 
with  snow-white  hair,  eyes  that 
gleamed  from  under  prominent 
brows,  and  a  stern  presence  lighted 
with  an  occasional  charming  relaxa- 
tion of  feature ;  a  preacher  who 
added  to  various  unconventional  in- 
dividualities the  power  to  stir  men's 
souls  ;  a  teacher  of  profound  research 
and  thoughtfulness,  a  dignified  college 
executive,  and  a  recognized  leader  in 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  state.  Dur- 
ing- his  administration  of  seventeen 
years,  the  university  made  quiet  but 
marked  progress,  the  funds  being 
largely  increased,  and  three  new 
buildings,  all  of  them  handsome  edi- 
fices, erected.  These  were  the  Uni- 
versity Librarv,  Sayles  Memorial 
Hall  and  Slatef  Hall.  Wilson  Hall, 
the  physical  laboratory,  was  begun 
during  his  term  of  office,  but  com- 
pleted under  President  Andrews,  who 
succeeded  him  in  1889. 

Elisha  Benjamin  Andrews,  a  grad- 


uate in  the  class  of  1870,  brought  to 
the  presidency  an  aggressive  person- 
ality. Pie  had  the  faculty  of  rallying 
his  students  about  him  and  rousing 
them  to  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  life.  Under  his 
administration  the  college  broadened 
into  a  university,  though  continually 
hampered  by  the  lack  of  funds.  Wil- 
son Hall  was  completed,  the  Lyman 
Gymnasium,  Ladd  Observatory  and 
iYiaxcy  Hall  were  built,  a  steam  heat- 
ing plant  and  machine  shop  were  es- 
tablished, and  several  private  resi- 
dences near  the  campus  were  ac- 
quired by  purchase,  gift  or  lease  for 
use  as  dormitories  for  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing number  of  students.  Dr. 
Andrews's  administration  was  marked 
by  a  gradual  increase  in  the  funds  of 
the  university,  the  expansion  of  the 
curriculum,  and  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  teachers  and  students 
wholly  disproportionate  to  the  growth 
of  the  past.  When  he  assumed  the 
presidency,  there  were  less  than  three 
hundred  students  in  attendance,  and 
the  faculty  numbered  less  than  twen- 
ty-five. The  present  attendance  is 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-five,  with  a 
faculty  of  some  seventy  or  eighty 
members.  Dr.  Andrews  was  recently 
elected  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Chicago,  and  at  present  the  presi- 
dency is  filled  by  the  senior  member 
of  the  faculty,  Professor  Benjamin 
Franklin  Clarke,  a  graduate  in  the 
class  of  1863. 

From  its  humble  beginnings  the 
university  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  in  numbers  and  widest  in  in- 
fluence in  New  England.  Its  students 
come  from  every  section  of  the  United 
States  and  from  several  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  its  present  freshman  class, 
including  forty-three  young  women  at 
Pembroke  Hall,  contains  259  mem- 
bers. Never  before  was  there  so  large 
a  class  in  attendance  at  Brown,  and 
never  was  the  total  number  of  stu- 
dents registered  so  great.  Of  the  925 
whose  names  appear  in  the  latest  cata- 
logue, 499  come  from  Rhode  Island, 
195     from     Massachusetts,    49    from 
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New  York,  35  from  Maine,  31  from 
New  Hampshire,  30  from  Connecti- 
cut, 20  from  Vermont,  15  from  Penn- 
sylvania, II  from  New  Jersey,  6  from 
Illinois,  4  from  California,  and  a 
smaller  number  from  each  of  twenty 
other  states. 

For  many  years  the  college  build- 
ings, a  modest  row,  occupied  a  site 
facing  on  Prospect  Street,  at  the  top 
of  College  Hill.  Now  these  older 
structures  are  reenforced  by  a  hand- 
some library,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Waterman  Street ;  a  second  row  of 
recitation  halls  on  Brown  Street,  fac- 
ing the  middle  campus  ;  the  Gymna- 
sium and  Maxcy  Hall,  on  the  edge  of 
Lincoln  Field ;  and  the  Ladd  Obser- 
vatory in  the  northern  part  of  the  city. 
Lincoln  Field,  the  scene  of  many  a 
baseball  victory,  is  too  small  for  the 
purposes  required  of  it,  and  a  new 
Brown  Field  has  been  laid  out  not  far 
from  the  observatory.  This  will  be 
used  for  the  first  time  during  the 
present  month. 

The  number  of  graduates  of  Brown 
University  from  its  establishment  as 
Rhode  Island  College  in  1764  has 
been  about  five  thousand,  of  whom 
nearly  one-half  are  living.  Among 
them  have  been  three  Secretaries  of 
State  of  the  United  States  (William 
L.  Marcy,  Richard  Olney  and  the 
present  Secretary,  John  Hay) ;  Gov- 
ernors of  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Nebraska 
and  South  Carolina ;  United  States 
Senators  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
including  a  President  pro  tern  of  the 
Senate  and  Acting  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  (Lafayette  S. 
Foster  of  Connecticut) ;  Members 
of  Congress,  and  of  many  State 
Legislatures ;  Chief  and  Associate 
Justices  of  Supreme  and  Superior 
Courts  in  several  states ;  College 
Presidents,  among  them  Dr.  James 
B.  Angell,  the  distinguished  head 
of  the  LTniversity  of  Michigan  and 
lately  Minister  to  Turkey,  Presi- 
dent Whitman  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, and,  in  an  earlier  generation, 
Wilbur    Fisk,    the   first    President    of 


Wesleyan  University;  educators  in 
numbers  disproportionate  to  the  total 
number  of  graduates,  including 
Horace  Mann  (whose  study-chair 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  library)  and, 
at  the  present  day,  Professor  Benja- 
min Ide  Wheeler  of  Cornell,  Dr. 
James  McAlister,  president  of  Drexel 
Institute,  Philadelphia,  ex-President 
Magill  of  Swarthmore  College,  Dean 
Francis  Wayland  of  the  Yale  Law 
School,  Rev.  Dr.  George  P.  Fisher  of 
the  Yale  Theological  Seminary,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Edwards  Amasa  Park  of 
Andover,  one  of  the  oldest  two  grad- 
uates of  the  college ;  professors  in 
colleges  (including  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Brown  faculty)  and  preparatory 
institutions  throughout  the  country; 
manufacturers,  among  them  the  Haz- 
ards of  Peacedale,  the  Cheneys  of 
South  Manchester,  the  Goddards  of 
Providence,  and  representatives  of 
the  Chace,  Knight,  Slater,  Grosvenor, 
Nightingale,  Goff  and  Gammell  fam- 
ilies ;  diplomats  in  the  service  of  the 
American  Government  abroad ;  Bap- 
tist, Congregational,  Episcopal,  Pres- 
byterian and  Unitarian  clergymen ; 
newspaper  men  on  both  sides  of  the 
ocean,  including,  in  the  past,  Henry 
B.  Anthony,  for  many  years  a  United 
States  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
Secretary  Hay,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  and  George  D.  Pren- 
tice of  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal, 
and,  in  the  present,  I.  N.  Ford,  Lon- 
don correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  A.  F.  Bowers,  city  editor  of 
the  same  paper,  Richard  S.  Howland, 
editor  of  the  Providence  Journal  and 
J.  B.  Bishop,  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post;  mayors 
of  Providence  and  other  citv  officers, 
including  Mayor  William  C.  Baker, 
the  present  executive  ;  a  distinguished 
list  of  lawyers  and  phvsicians  in  Prov- 
idence, New  York.  Philadelphia,  Chi- 
cago and  manv  other  cities ;  mission- 
aries in  Burmah  and  China :  and 
teachers  in  Japan,  among  them  Au- 
gustus Wood,  professor  of  English  in 
the  Imperial  University  at  Tokyo. 
Perhaps    the    most    distant    son    of 
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Brown  is  Amos  L.  Sarle  of  Auckland, 
New  Zealand.  Tristam  Burges,  who 
silenced  John  Randolph  in  Con- 
gressional debate,  Samuel  Sullivan 
Cox,  whose  eloquence  in  the  House 
gave  him  the  familiar  sobriquet  of 
"Sunset,"  Thomas  A.  Jenckes,  the  "fa- 
ther of  civil  service  reform,"  Samuel 
S.  Greene,  the  author  of  Greene's  Eng- 
lish Grammar,  Professor  Lincoln,  the 
editor  of  Horace  and  Livy,  Albert 
Harkness,  professor  emeritus  at  the 
university  and  the  author  of  Hark- 
ness's  Latin  Grammar,  Adoniram 
Judson,  the  missionary,  and  Henry 
Wheaton,  distinguished  for  his  trea- 
tise on  international  law,  are  also  on 
the  long  roll  of  the  alumni  of  Brown. 
Brown  University,  now  in  its  one 
hundred  and  thirty-fifth  year,  ap- 
proaches the  close  of  the  century  with 
brighter  hopes  than  ever  before.  Its 
courses  of  instruction  have  been 
broadened ;  its  resources,  though 
scant  enough,  have  been  increased ; 
the  university  library,  with  ninety 
thousand  volumes,  is  now  supple- 
mented by  the  Athenaeum  Library  of 
fifty  thousand  volumes  as  well  as  by 
the  Providence  Public  Library,  with 
more  than  eighty  thousand ;  special 
collections  of  books  have  been  made 
for  use  in  the  several  departments,  as, 
for  example,  a  fine  list  of  several  thou- 
sand German  works ;  and  within  half 
a  dozen  years  a  Women's  College  has 
grown  up  and  been  housed  in  a  hand- 
some building,  Pembroke  Hall,  on 
Meeting  Street,  with  a  gymnasium, 
library,  tennis-field  and  social  life  of 
its  own.  Graduates  of  the  Women's 
College  receive  the  regular  Brown 
University  diplomas,  though  it  is  co- 
ordinate education  rather  than  co- 
education that  has  been  established. 
Pembroke  Hall  is  three  blocks  from 
the  college  campus,  and  while  the  un- 


dergraduate girl  is  a  familiar  sight  in 
the  university  library  and  the  recita- 
tion rooms  of  the  advanced  classes  of 
young  men,  a  separate  intellectual  and 
social  life  has  sprung  up  within  this 
feminine  domain.  As  Greek  letter 
chapters  flourish  among  the  men,  so 
the  young  women  have  established 
their  secret  societies,  and  afternoon 
teas  and  formal  receptions  give  a  dis- 
tinctive air  to  the  Pembroke  social 
circle.  But  the  girls  are  loyal  to 
Brown.  They  wave  its  flags  at  the 
ball  games,  and  sing  "Alma  Mater" 
with  the  fervor  of  their  brothers.  And 
everybody  welcomes  the  Women's 
College  as  a  constituent  part  of  the 
university.  At  the  present  time  this 
growing  department  contains  165 
young  women,  and  it  seems  certain  to 
double  its  numbers  and  influence  in 
the  early  future. 

To  every  loyal  graduate,  Brown 
must  always  be  the  abiding  place  of  a 
thousand  tender  recollections.  Set 
on  its  hill-top  above  the  turmoil  of  the 
town,  it  lured  us  higher  than  we  had 
been  before.  Its  elms  whispered 
prophecies  and  its  corridors  were 
thronged  with  inspiring  ghosts.  Turn 
where  we  might,  we  found  a  gracious 
influence  or  a  dignifying  presence. 
The  silent  portraits  in  the  college  gal- 
lery urged  us  on.  It  was  within  sight 
and  sound  of  these  walls  that  Roger 
Williams  moored  his  frail  canoe ;  here 
the  lessons  he  taught  bore  fruit 
in  a  university  untrammelled  by 
sectarian  tests ;  and  here  through 
many  a  year  may  a  high  zeal 
for  liberty  as  well  as  letters  be  cher- 
ished, and  that  fine  optimism  which 
Rhode  Island  has  engraved  on  her 
escutcheon  and  with  which  "in- 
spired youth  forever  quickens  the 
world." 


A    MASSACHUSETTS    SOLDIER    IN    THE 
REVOLUTION. 
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S  to  our  early  family  his- 
tory I  know  very  little. 
Our  ancestors  were 
from  London,  Eng- 
land. They  came  early 
to  this  country,  where 
they  settled  in  what  is  now  Water- 
town,  Mass.  My  grandfather  moved 
from  there  to  Shrewsbury,  where 
your  father  and  I  were  born.  Our 
mother,  a  second  wife  of  our  fa- 
ther, was  Bathsheba  Ivory,  from  some 
town  near  Boston.  Of  her  parentage 
I  know  nothing,  as  we  were  left  or- 
phans when  quite  young. 

My  father  moved  from  Shrewsbury 
in  1752,  when  I  was  six  months  old, 
to  Petersham,  and  bought  there  a 
small  farm ;  on  which,  until  his  death, 
we  all  lived,  a  happy  family  of  four 
sons  and  two  daughters.  Your  father 
Ivory  was,  I  think,  twelve  or  more 
years  older  than  I.  He  was  out  in  the 
French  and  Indian  war  of  1756.  I 
recollect,  as  distinctly  as  if  it  were  but 
yesterday,  when  the  inhabitants  were 
called  upon  to  be  ready  to  defend 
themselves.  We  were  at  church  when 
news  came  that  the  enemy  were  near. 
The  services  were  immediately  ended, 
each  man  seizing  his  gun,  which  he 
had  left  at  the  door,  and  hastening 
home  to  be  ready  to  march  in  the 
morning.  I  well  remember,  also,  that 
one  of  our  neighbors  came  to  borrow 
a  darning  needle  of  my  mother  to 
mend  her  husband's  stockings ;  which 
I  very  much  wondered  at,  it  being 
Sunday,  not  exactly  seeing  how  the 
expected  approach  of  the  French  and 

*  This  chapter  of  reminiscences,  written  by  Mr.  Holland, 
at  Orono,  Maine,  when  he  was  about  eiehty  years  of  age, 
was  addressed  to  his  nephew,  Major  Jonas  Holland,  of 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  The  original  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  writer's  granddaughter,  Miss  Josephine  P.  Holland,  of 
Foxboro,  Mass.  In  preparing  it  at  her  request  for  publica- 
tion, I  have  made  no  changes  of  consequence;  simply 
dividing  it  into  convenient  paragraphs  and  here  and  there 
breaking  up  long  sentences  or  transposing  words  or  clauses, 
to  prevent  ambiguity.— H.  G.  Mitchell. 
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Indians  could  lessen  the  sin  of  work- 
ing on  that  holy  day.  I  was  then 
probably  four  or  five  years  old.  Our 
mother  died  some  years  before  father. 
I  recollect  little  about  her,  except  that 
she  was  kind  and  affectionate  to  us. 
We  were  all  obliged  to  work  con- 
stantly, from  the  time  we  were  large 
enough  to  pick  up  little  sticks  and 
stones  from  the  mowing  field  until  we 
could  hold  the  plough  and  handle  the 
rake.  My  father,  in  addition  to  farm- 
ing, wrought  at  the  blacksmith's  trade 
occasionally,  and  I  remember  how 
pleased  we  were  when  he  was  so 
much  engaged  that  he  could  not  mark 
off  our  day's  work ;  for  then  mother 
did  it  for  us,  and  there  was  always 
much  less  than  usual.  Our  opportu- 
nity for  obtaining  an  education  was 
very  limited  indeed.  The  Psalter  and 
a  few  old  books  were  all  that  were 
used  in  the  few  months'  school  we 
attended.  Our  books  of  amuse- 
ment were  likewise  very  few.  ^Esop's 
Fables  and  occasionally  some  ballads 
brought  us  by  a  strolling  peddler  were 
the  principal  ones,  and  they  were  read 
with  great  pleasure ;  and  not  read 
merely,  but  often  committed  to  mem- 
ory. I  recollect,  even  now,  a  few  lines  of 
one  that  related  to  the  elder  Pitt's  ex- 
ertions in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  col- 
onies.   I  will  give  them  as  a  sample: 

"Sir    William    once    more    pulls    off    his 

gloves, 
To  weed  in  his  garden  so  dearly  he  loves; 
To  weed  in  his  garden  and  throw  out  the 

stones 
Which  threaten  the  breaking  of  Liberty's 

bones. 
Hurrah!       my      brave      boys!        Hurrah! 

Hurrah!" 

I  have  little  worth  writing  about 
myself  until  1775.  My  mother  died,  I 
think,  when  I  was  about  ten  years  of 
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age,  and  my  father  when  I  was  six- 
teen. I  resided  on  the  home  farm  as- 
sisting my  older  brothers  and  sisters 
until  I  was  twenty-one,  when  I  com- 
menced work  on  a  small  farm  of  my 
own.  Your  father  and  1  lived  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  and  1775  found 
us  warm  Whigs, -  or  revolutionists,  as 
we  were  then  called.  We  were  early 
enrolled  as  minutemen ;  but  we  did 
not  enter  actual  service  until  1776, 
when  the  state  of  Massachusetts  was 
requested  by  Congress  to  raise  a  bri- 
gade of  troops  and  march  them  imme- 
diately to  New  York.  Without  loss 
of  time,  in  company  with  thirty  of  our 
neighbors  and  friends,  we  left  our 
peaceful  and  retired  homes,  many  of 
us  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives ; 
marched  to  Brookfield,  where  we 
joined  the  regiment  commanded  by 
Colonel  Holman  ;  and  thence  to  New 
Haven,  where  we  embarked  for  New 
York.  We  arrived  there  about  the 
first  of  July,  and  remained  in  the  city 
until  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of 
Long  Island.  It  was  then  agreed  in 
council  that  the  American  troops 
should  leave  the  city  ;  which  was  done 
sometime  in  September. 

The  British,  having  notice  of  our 
intention,  sent  a  number  of  armed 
vessels  up  both  the  North  and  the 
East  River,  with  the  intention  of  cut- 
ting off  our  retreat.  Though  they  did 
not  effect  their  purpose,  they  very 
much  retarded  our  progress.  How- 
ever, with  much  difficultv  we  reached 
Harlem  Heights,  near  the  upper  end 
of  the  island,  and  encamped.  The 
next  day  we  found  that  the  enemy  had 
landed  a  considerable  force  and  were 
coming  to  give  us  battle.  Having 
somewhat  recruited,  we  lost  no  time 
in  preparing  to  meet  them,  more  mad 
than  afraid.  A  battle  soon  commenced 
in  earnest.  Their  front  giving  way, 
we  rushed  on  and  soon  came  up  with 
the  main  body.  A  pretty  severe  en- 
gagement ensued ;  which  ended  in 
considerable  loss  on  both  sides,  and 
the  retreat  of  the  British  on  board 
their  vessels  near  Harlem  Village. 
The  principal  part  of  our  army  now 


marched  on  to  White  Plains,  where, 
under  the  command  of  Washington, 
we  intrenched  ourselves  as  well  as  we 
were  able  with  our  limited  means,  and 
made  a  short  stand.  We  soon  heard 
that  the  British  forces  were  arming  to 
meet  us,  with  reinforcements  from 
Frog's  Neck  or  East  Chester.  A  large 
detachment  of  our  troops  was  imme- 
diately ordered  to  meet  them.  We 
had  proceeded  but  a  mile,  when,  from 
a  high  ridge  of  land  that  we  had  as- 
cended, the  whole  British  force,  ten 
or  fifteen  thousand  strong,  with  heavy 
field  artillery,  lav  in  full  view  in  the 
valley  below.  Here  we  halted,  just 
within  reach  of  their  guns.  The  air 
was  soon  filled  with  balls,  grapeshot 
and  shells.  Smallwood's  regiment  of 
Virginia  troops  lay  in  an  opening  in 
the  ridge,  and,  on  acount  of  their  ex- 
posed position,  were  cut  to  pieces  in  a 
horrible  manner.  Those  of  us  who 
were  posted  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
ridge  suffered  comparatively  little,  as 
thev  generally  fired  over  us.  The 
shells,  however,  annoyed  us  consider- 
ably. After  a  short  time  the  cannon- 
ading ceased,  and  all  at  once  their  in- 
fantry appeared  in  solid  columns  in 
front  of  us.  A  warm  fire  of  musketry 
on  both  sides  took  place,  but  after  fir- 
ing ten  or  twelve  rounds,  we  discov- 
ered that  thev  had  flanked  us  both  on 
the  right  and  on  the  left.  We  were 
now  ordered  to  retreat,  and  the  order 
was  quickly  obeved.  While  descend- 
ing the  ridge  the  fire  of  the  enemy  did 
us  little  damage,  as  here,  also,  they 
generally  fired  over  us.  The  loss  on 
both  sides  amounted  to  several  hun- 
dred, and  neither  party  could  claim 
much  advantage. 

In  our  rapid  retreat  down  the  hill  a 
ball  from  the  enemy  broke  the  leg  of 
a  soldier  just  in  advance  of  us  ;  who, 
when  we  overtook  him,  begged  us  in 
mercy  not  to  leave  him  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  British,  but  dispatch  him 
at  once,  if  we  could  contrive  no  way 
to  take  him  off  the  field.  The  whiz- 
zing of  balls  told  us,  in  language  not 
to  be  mistaken,  that  what  we  did 
must  be  done  quickly.     The  planning 
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of  a  litter  being  out  of  the  question,  I 
asked  White,  a  neighbor  of  mine,  to 
help  raise  him  up,  and  take  one  arm 
while  I  took  the  other.  Thus,  with 
his  broken  leg  dangling,  we  bore  him 
safely  down  the  hill,  across  a  stream, 
and  through  the  valley  to  a  barn 
nearly,  or  quite,  half  a  mile  distant, 
which  was  fast  filling  with  the 
wounded  and  dying. 

Unused  as  we  were,  from  our 
former  lives  of  peace  and  retirement, 
to  scenes  like  this,  our  hearts  sickened 
within  us  on  beholding  so  much  suf- 
fering. The  American  army  endured 
enough,  as  is  well  known,  from  many 
causes,  but  at  this  time  from  none 
more  than  the  lack  of  skilful  sur- 
geons. Those  we  had  were,  many  of 
them,  young  men  from  retired  parts 
of  the  country,  who  had  rarely  seen  a 
limb  taken  off  in  their  lives,  and  of 
course  they  were  ignorant.  Many  a 
brave  fellow  was  losing  a  useful  limb, 
and  some  their  lives,  through  such 
mismanagement.  We  stood  silently 
by  our  soldier,  sad  enough,  to  hear  his 
fate  decided.  When  his  turn  to  be  ex- 
amined came,  he  was  told  that  he 
must  lose  a  leg  or  die.  He  promptly 
replied,  "I  choose  to  die  whole,  then; 
but  not  till  you  have  bandaged  and 
splintered  my  leg  as  best  you  can." 
Here  we  left  him  without  knowing 
even  his  name ;  but  my  acquaintance 
with  him  did  not  end  here.  After  the 
surrender  of  Burgoyne,  a  Sergeant- 
Major  Gates  belonging  to  a  Connecti- 
cut regiment  came  to  me  and  ex- 
pressed much  pleasure  at  meeting  me. 
I  told  him  that  if  I  ever  had  the  hap- 
piness of  knowing  him,  I  had  now  for- 
gotten him.  "Well,"  said  he,  "I  shall 
never  forget  you!"  with  much  feeling. 
"Do  you  not  remember  a  soldier 
whom  you  helped  carry  from  White 
Plains  with  a  broken  leg?"  I  told  him 
I  did.  "I  am  that  fellow,"  he  added, 
"with  two  legs  as  good  as  yours. 
They  have  done  me  and  my  country 
some  service,  and  I  mean  that  they 
shall  do  us  more." 

Of  the  five  from  my  native  town 
who  were  out  in  these  two  battles,  two 


were  killed.  One,  Perry,  breathed  his 
last  on  Harlem  Heights;  the  other, 
whose  name  I  do  not  remember,  the 
drummer  of  the  regiment,  fell  dead  at 
White  Plains. 

We  had  a  Sprout  from  Middleboro, 
a  droll  fellow  enough,  whose  stock  of 
wit,  mirth  and  courage  neither  sad 
sights  nor  dark  prospects  could  for  a 
moment  reduce.  Previously,  I  think 
it  was,  to  the  above  mentioned  battles, 
Sprout  and  Shepard  were  sent  with 
a  small  detachment  to  Frog's  Neck, 
where,  in  a  skirmish,  Shepard  was 
shot  through  the  neck.  Though  he 
bled  profusely,  the  wound  was  not 
dangerous.  Sprout,  on  seeing  him 
fall,  ran  quickly  to  his  assistance,  ex- 
claiming, apparently  with  much 
joy,  "Promotion!  promotion,  now, 
surely!"  at  which  Shepard,  bad  as  he 
felt,  could  hardly  help  laughing.  "Do 
not  be  too  sure,"  he  replied,  mean- 
while coolly  undoing  his  neckerchief 
and  stopping  his  wound  himself.  They 
were  both  promoted,  sure  enough ; 
and  General  Shepard  and  Colonel 
Sprout,  long  my  intimate  friends, 
have  left  their  names  in  their  coun- 
try's history. 

We  tarried  but  a  few  days  at  White 
Plains  when  General  Washington 
with  the  army,  except  a  small  detach- 
ment, crossed  the  river  to  New  Jer- 
sey. I  was  sent  with  the  detachment 
left  behind  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Wing  Spooner  of  Petersham, 
which  was  ordered  up  the  river  to 
guard  some  military  stores  and  prop- 
erty of  inhabitants  of  New  York  City 
at  Tarrytown.  Here  we  remained  till 
sometime  in  November;  when,  our 
time  of  enlistment  having  expired,  we 
were  discharged  and  returned  home. 

Sometime  in  the  following  winter  of 
1776-7  Congress  proposed  the  raising 
of  a  permanent  army,  to  be  engaged 
for  three  years  or  during  the  war. 
Massachusetts  was  requested  to  raise 
fifteen  regiments.  The  business  pro- 
gressed rather  slowly ;  however,  it 
was  concluded  before  spring,  and 
your  father,  who  had  been  nominated 
a  lieutenant,  received  enlisting  orders. 
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He  offered  me  a  sergeant-major's 
berth,  if  I  would  enlist;  and,  though 
heartily  sick  of  a  soldier's  life,  I  did 
not  hesitate,  but,  with  twenty-four  or 
five  of  my  townsmen,  enlisted  for  the 
war,  well  knowing  the  importance  it 
would  prove  to  the  cause  of  liberty  to 
have  a  permanent  army.  About  the 
first  of  May  we  marched  to  Leicester, 
where  we  were  enrolled  by  the  muster 
master.  Thence  we  proceeded  to 
Bunker  Hill  barracks  to  be  inoculated 
for  the  smallpox.  About  nine  hun- 
dred entered  the  hospital,  eight  hun- 
dred of  whom  recovered.  We  had 
but  two  physicians,  one  of  whom  was 
Dr.  Eustis,  afterward  governor.  The 
name  of  the  other  I  do  not  remember. 
We  had  but  one  regular  nurse.  Of 
course  we  suffered  from  want  of  at- 
tention. Our  only  food  was  water 
gruel,  placed  in  the  cook  room  a  few 
feet  from  our  barracks,  where  we 
went  when  we  pleased,  reached  our 
hands  through  the  window,  and  with 
a  tin  porringer  took  from  a  half-hogs- 
head what  we  saw  fit.  Our  salts  were 
similarly  arranged.  Neither  of  them, 
as  everybody  knows,  is  very  palatable, 
even  when  taken  in  small  quantities 
from  clean  vessels.  Some  of  the  sol- 
diers, who  were  feeble  and  delicate, 
died  rather  than  take  what  was  neces- 
sary of  either;  and  our  physicians, 
from  having  so  much  to  do,  were  un- 
able to  see  that  their  rules  were 
obeyed;  though  no  two  men  could 
make  greater  exertions  than  they  did 
for  our  comfort  and  safety.  We  had 
a  soldier  from  Cape  Ann  who,  on 
finding  how  we  were  to  fare,  was  soon 
among  the  missing.  How  the  fellow 
escaped  none  could  conjecture,  as  we 
were  strictly  guarded ;  but  all  cursed 
his  memory  as  a  deserter  to  the  en- 
emy. After  we  had  recovered,  as  we 
were  preparing  to  wash  up,  who 
should  make  his  appearance  but  our 
deserter,  Mr.  Joplin,  as  large  as  life 
and  in  good  health!  It  appeared  that 
he  did  not  like  our  treatment ;  so  he 
crept  through  a  water-course  till  past 
the  guard,  went  to  the  village  and 
bought  a  supply  of  pork  and  beans, 


built  him  a  hut  in  the  bushes,  and 
there  alone  and  unaided  battled  with 
the  smallpox.  He  had  come  off  vic- 
torious and  was  now  ready  for  the 
British. 

From  the  barracks  we  marched  to 
Worcester,  where  we  remained  till 
news  came,  the  first  of  July,  that  Ti- 
conderoga  had  been  evacuated  and 
our  northern  army  was  retreating  to 
Fort  Edward.  On  receipt  of  this  in- 
formation we  were  despatched  with  all 
possible  speed  to  Greenbush,  east  of 
Albany.  Here  we  left  our  luggage 
and  sick,  taking  with  us  only  what  was 
absolutely  necessary,  and  proceeded 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  Fort  Edward. 
From  here  we  immediately  sent  a 
strong  detachment,  to  reinforce  our 
retreating  army  under  command  of 
General  Schuyler;  who  joined  Gen- 
eral St.  Clair  at  Hubbardton,  not 
far  from  Skeenesboro.  The  next  day 
they  were  attacked  by  the  enemy  and 
quite  a  number  on  both  sides  killed. 
The  British,  however,  were  said  to 
have  lost  many  more  than  we. 
Colonel  Francis,  one  of  our  officers,  I 
think  from  Salem,  fell  here.  Your 
father  and  I  were  not  in  this  skirmish, 
having  been  left  at  Fort  Edward. 
General  Schuyler,  on  his  return  down 
the  river,  destroyed  the  bridges  and 
obstructed  the  roads  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  enemy  were  prevented  from 
pursuing  us  closely.  We  remained  at 
Fort  Edward  but  a  few  days,  while 
preparing  for  a  further  retreat  down 
the  river.  Our  next  halt  was  at  Fort 
Miller,  where  we  left  quite  a  number 
of  our  troops. 

While  we  were  at  Fort  Edward, 
two  of  our  officers,  Lieutenant  Saw- 
yer and  Sergeant  Rogers,  thought 
they  would  visit  some  of  their  friends 
at  Fort  Miller.  They  had  proceeded 
but  about  forty  rods,  when  a  dozen 
Indians  came  out  of  the  woods  and, 
in  plain  sight  of  us,  killed  them  both 
and  scalped  them  before  we  could 
reach  the  spot.  When  we  arrived, 
there  lay  the  bodies  of  our  friends, 
who  left  us  but  a  moment  before  in 
high  glee  and  full  of  life  and  hope.   A 
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more  horrid  sight  is  rarely  seen,  even 
by  a  soldier,  than  was  now  presented 
to  our  view.  Not  an  Indian  was  to  be 
found.  We  bore  the  bodies  of  our 
friends  back  and  buried  them.  A  sol- 
dier, who  was  a  stone-cutter  by  trade, 
told  General  Putnam  that,  if  so  or- 
dered, he  would  place  a  stone  at  their 
graves.  The  General  sternly  replied, 
that  they  knew  it  was  dangerous  and 
against  the  wishes  of  their  command- 
ers to  leave  even  for  a  short  distance, 
and  that  men  who  would  thus  care- 
lessly throw  away  lives  their  country 
so  much  needed  should  have  no  stone 
to  tell  where  they  were  laid  by  his  or- 
ders. It  was  but  a  day  or  two  before 
we  left  Fort  Edward  that  Miss  Mc-* 
Crea  was  murdered.  I  often  saw  her. 
She  was  a  beautiful  girl,  and  her  hor- 
rible death  excited  a  great  deal  of 
feeling  among  us.  She  was  probably 
killed  by  the  same  wretches  who  slew 
our  friends. 

Our  prospects  were  now  dark 
enough.  There  were  foes  in  every  di- 
rection; and,  what  was  worst  of  all, 
we  knew  not  when  we  were  in  greatest 
danger.  To  add  to  our  perplexities, 
we  were  fast  losing  confidence  in 
our  commander,  General  Schuyler, 
though  why  this  was  the  case  it 
would  be  difficult  to  tell.  He  certainly 
did  everything  a  man  in  his  situation 
could  do.  But  the  situation  of  a  re- 
treating army  is  never  a  pleasant  one ; 
and,  as  often  remarked,  a  commander 
is  often  blamed  for  misfortunes  over 
which  he  could  have  had  no  control, 
and  likewise  praised  for  victories  for 
which  he  was  more  indebted  to  fortu- 
nate circumstances  than  his  own  bra- 
very or  judgment. 

While  we  remained  at  Fort  Miller, 
getting  our  boats,  provisions,  etc., 
ready,  a  sentinel  from  our  town,  who 
stood  at  the  door  of  a  market,  was 
fired  upon  from  the  woods  by  an  In- 
dian and  shot  through  the  neck.  The 
first  we  knew,  the  wounded  man  fell, 
as  we  supposed,  dead ;  and,  before  we 
could  look  around  us,  our  enemy  was 
out  of  sight.  Captain  Gates  called  to 
our  physician,  Dr.    Howe,    to    know 


why  he  did  not  do  something  for  the 
wounded  man,  who  lay  there  bleed- 
ing. Howe  replied  that  it  was  of  no 
use,  as  he  could  live  but  a  few  minutes 
longer ;  to  which  Gates  replied,  "That 
is  nothing  to  you.  Go  and  dress  his 
wounds  as  if  you  thought  he  would 
live  forever."  Howe  then  very  delib- 
erately rolled  some  rags  into  the  form 
of  a  stopple,  filled  the  wound,  which 
was  through  the  neck,  and  had  the 
man  carried  in.  To  his  surprise  his 
patient  revived  and  recovered.  In- 
deed, he  lived  to  see  the  reward  of  his 
suffering,  his  country  free. 

We  continued  our  retreat  down  the 
river  and  encamped  on  Van  Schoick's 
Island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk. 
....  About  this  time  took  place  the 
battle  of  Bennington  and  the  defeat 
of  St.  Leger,  which  sent  a  thrill  of 
hope  and  joy  through  every  rank  of 
the  American  army.  Strong  rein- 
forcements of  militia  daily  joining  us, 
with  a  commander  in  whom  we  had 
perfect  confidence  (though  perhaps 
no  better  than  our  former  one),  also 
added  to  our  spirits  and  courage  fresh 
energy.  We  turned  our  march  up  the 
river  to  meet  General  Burgoyne  with 
a  determination  not  to  yield,  gather- 
ing from  the  looks  of  our  command- 
ers, rather  than  their  words,  that  we 
were  playing  an  almost  desperate 
game ;  that,  if  Burgoyne  fought  his 
way  through,  and  joined  the  British 
army,  as  we  knew  was  his  intention, 
all  would  be  lost.  We  arrived  at 
Bemis  Heights,  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  British  camp  at  Saratoga.  Here 
we  made  a  firm  stand  till  the  nine- 
teenth of  September,  when  the  enemy, 
finding  themselves  in  a  very  critical 
situation,  determined  to  force  our 
lines  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  reach 
Albany.  They  accordingly  marched 
out  about  noon  and  gave  us  battle. 
The  engagement  continued  with 
vigor  till  sunset,  when  each  army  re- 
tired to  camp,  leaving  the  dead  and 
some  of  the  wounded  on  the  field.  The 
next  morning,  by  mutual  agreement, 
each  army  took  away  its  own  dead. 
Both  sides  claimed  the    victory,    but 
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neither  had  much  ground  for  boast- 
ing. The  action  was  a  severe  one  on 
both  sides,  and  the  loss  probably 
about  equal;  except  that  the  officers 
suffered  more  on  the  British  than  on 
our  side.  Both  armies  lay  pretty 
quiet  till  October  7.  During  this  time 
the  militia  marched  to  Fort  Edward 
and  posted  themselves  at  sundry 
places  along  the  river  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  prevent  Burgoyne  from  re- 
treating farther  toward  the  lake ;  de- 
stroying all  the  boats  and  bridges,  ob- 
structing roads,  etc.  Burgovne,  being 
informed  of  the  situation,  determined 
to  make  one  more  bold  attempt  to 
force  our  lines,  cut  his  way  through 
our  army,  and  reach  Albany.  The 
battle  commenced  with  spirit  on  both 
sides,  and  continued  till  nearly  night ; 
when  the  British  hastily  retreated  to 
their  camp,  which  was  well  fortified, 
leaving  their  dead  and  wounded,  with 
considerable  ammunition,  and  several 
fieldpieces,  on  the  field.  The  next 
morning  we  prepared  for  another  at- 
tack. When  all  was  ready,  we  found 
the  breastworks  and  the  camp  of  the 
enemy  empty,  their  baggage  wagons 
wholly  or  partly  burned,  their  heavy 
fieldpieces  many  of  them  left,  the  car- 
riages being  destroyed.  We  pursued 
them  till  we  found  that  they  had  made 
a  stand  near  Saratoga  Old  Fort,  when 
we  returned  to  our  camp  in  high 
spirits. 

We  continued  sending  out  daily 
strong  scouts  to  watch  the  enemy's 
motions.  We  found  them  rather  in- 
active. We  also  sent  a  strong  party 
across  the  river  to  the  eastern  bank, 
and  thence  up  the  stream  to  a  point 
opposite  the  enemy's  camp.  They 
captured  a  collection  of  boats  (with 
their  guard)  well  laden  with  stores, 
the  very  things  we  needed.  The  fog, 
which  had  before,  like  the  cloud  over 
Israel,  saved  many  of  us,  here  did  us 
ample  service ;  as  the  commander  of 
the  guards,  when  ordered  to  surren- 
der, did  not  doubt  that  the  whole 
American  army  was  present.  Judge 
of  the  poor  fellow's  feelings  when  he 
found  he  had  given  himself  and  men 


up,  without  an  effort,  to  a  party  of  not 
half  his  numbers,  so  near  his  own  fort! 
The  capture  of  the  stores  taken  from 
the  enemy,  which  they  could  not  re- 
place, probably  hastened  Burgoyne's 
surrender. 

During  one  of  these  scputing  ex- 
cursions occurred  the  only  act  of  cow- 
ardice I  knew  of  in  the  army.  In  the 
confusion  of  one  of  the  skirmishes, 
one  of  our  lieutenants  was  found  se- 
creted safely  behind  a  pile  of  logs.  A 
complaint,  or  an  account  of  his  posi- 
tion, was  immediately  sent  to  General 
Gates  without  his  knowledge  or  that 
of  his  friends.  As  they  well  knew  that 
he  would  be  tried,  they  advised  him  to 
go  to  General  Gates  next  morning, 
resign  before  a  complaint  was  made, 
get  his  discharge  and  be  off ;  which  he 
accordingly  did.  He  found  Gates 
very  kind.  The  General  told  him  he 
wished  no  man  to  remain  in  the  army 
who  was  so  anxious  to  resign,  and 
wrote  the  discharge  himself.  The 
lieutenant  returned  to  camp  well 
pleased  and  thanked  his  friends  for 
their  counsel.  He  was  hastening  his 
departure  with  all  possible  speed, 
when  one  of  the  number  asked  him 
what  was  written  on  the  other  side  of 
his  discharge.  Turning  it  over  he  be- 
held, to  his  horror,  an  account  of  his 
cowardice  with  all  the  particulars, 
which  had  been  handed  the  General 
the  night  before.  Worse  than  the 
roar  of  guns  was  the  roar  of  laugh- 
ter which  the  poor  fellow  now 
had  to  contend  with ;  some  ad- 
vising him,  with  Yankee  ingenuity,  to 
tear  it  in  two  and  paste  a  paper  on  the 
back  to  preserve  his  discharge.  I 
need  not  add  that  he  was  soon  off. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  October,  a 
day  never  forgotten  by  any  one  pres- 
ent, the  British  army  marched  out  of 
camp  and  surrendered  themselves  as 
prisoners  of  war.  It  was  a  glorious 
day  to  us.  The  Tories  throughout 
the  country  had  tauntingly  told  us  for 
months  before,  that,  when  Burgoyne's 
army  reached  Albany,  they  would 
teach  us  to  plav  "Yankee  Doodle"  in 
a  way  we  should  never  forget.    When 
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all  was  arranged  for  the  surrender, 
our  army  formed  into  lines,  that  we 
might  have  a  hue  view.  When  the 
music  was  ordered  to  strike  up,  it  be- 
gan with  "Yankee  Doodle."  General 
Gates  could  not  refrain  from  smiling 
as  he  ordered  a  British  march  to  be 
played.  The  fate  of  Burgoyne's  army 
is  well  known.  Of  our  march  to  Al- 
bany I  shall  say  little,  except  that  it 
was  the  hardest  I  had  then  performed. 
The  roads  were  very  muddy,  and,  hav- 
ing given  all  our  provisions  to  the  en- 
emy, we  could  not  procure  half 
enough  for  our  support  on  the  way, 
Some  of  our  soldiers  were  so  hungry 
they  actually  picked  up  and  ate  some 
of  the  hard,  mouldy  pea-bread  which 
they  had  thrown  away  on  their  march 
up. 

One  of  Burgoyne's  aids,  Clarke,  a 
young  British  officer  whom  history 
has  buried  on  or  near  the  battlefield, 
was  carried  with  us  to  Albany,  where 
he  lived  some  time.  I  cannot  be  mis- 
taken, for  I  recollect  that  our  physi- 
cian, who  had  charge  of  him,  was  a 
Free  Mason ;  and  I  think  that  he  him- 
self was  able  to  meet  with  us  at  the 
lodge.  I  saw  him  often,  and  our  offi- 
cers called  on  him  frequently.  One  of 
Burgoyne's  nurses,  whose  husband 
was  killed  on  the  seventeenth,  at- 
tended him  till  he  died  and,  I  think, 
was  buried  in  the  old  churchyard  at 
Albany. 

When  I  was  a  very  little  child,  one 
of  our  neighbors  in  Petersham  (who 
afterwards,  being  a  strong  Tory, 
moved  to  Canada)  had  an  adopted  son 
about  the  age  of  your  father,  to  whom 
the  latter  was  strongly  attached.  The 
two  passed  every  moment  they  could 
together,  exchanging  work,  etc.  The 
first  thing  in  my  long  life  that  I  recol- 
lect is,  that  once,  when  I  was  crying 
for  something  forbidden  me  at  table, 
young  Atherton  told  me  that,  if  I 
would  not  cry,  he  would  give  me  a 
copper.  It  was  the  first  cent  I  ever 
possessed.  He  left  our  part  of  the 
country  some  time  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. At  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne, 
your  father  came  to  me  with  a  very 


fine-looking  British  officer,  and  asked 
if  I  recollected  him.  I  did  not.  It 
was  Atherton,  the  friend  of  his  boy- 
hood. Finding  that  he  would  be  or- 
dered to  Europe,  as  he  did  not  wish 
to  go,  my  brother  assisted  him  in  con- 
cealing himself  till  the  army  had 
marched.  He  remained  a  citizen  of 
the  states. 

Our  brigade  was  quartered  princi- 
pally at  Albany.  The  events  of  the 
winter,  the  burning  of  Cherry  Valley 
and  other  settlements,  I  presume  you 
are  well  acquainted  with.  About  the 
first  of  April  our  regiment  went  on 
board  vessels  and  down  the  river  to 
West  Point ;  where  we  pitched  our 
tents,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Connecticut  troops,  commenced  forti- 
fying the  Point.  Our  regiment  began 
the  building  of  Fort  Putnam,  named 
after  our  colonel.  Your  father  and 
myself,  who  were  then  both  subaltern 
officers,  with  fifty  men,  struck  the 
first  stroke  toward  the  building  of 
this  fort. 

Wnile  we  were  fortifying  Fort  Put- 
nam, the  Connecticut  troops  were 
building  two  forts  to  the  south  of  us, 
Webb  and  Willis ;  so  called  for  two 
colonels  in  the  Connecticut  line.  In 
the  course  of  the  season,  by  the  ex- 
traordinary exertions  of  officers  and 
soldiers,  they  were  completed  and 
well  supplied  with  cannon,  mortars, 
etc.  The  same  season  we  stretched 
across  the  river  an  iron  chain,  weigh- 
ing, it  was  said,  upwards  of  forty- 
three  tons.  It  was  made  fast  at  the 
ends  near  strong  batteries,  and  ap- 
parently rendered  the  passage  of  the 
Point  by  the  enemy  impossible.  The 
attempt  to  pass  was  never  made  till 
the  treachery  of  Arnold  induced  them 
to  send  a  number  of  armed  vessels  up 
the  river  as  far  as  Stony  Point.  In 
constructing  the  chain  and  placing  it 
we  had  the  help  of  an  old  ironmon- 
ger, of  whom  we  received  a  large 
quantity  of  the  iron,  known  among 
us  by  the  name  of  "Old  Hurrah."  He 
was  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
energetic  men  I  ever  knew ;  and  he 
would  get  done  double  the  labor  that 
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any  other  man  could.  While  erecting 
the  batteries,  etc.,  we  could  hear  his 
voice  over  all  other  noises  ringing 
out,  "Hurrah!  hurrah!  my  boys! 
Every  shovelful  helps  build  the  fort." 
Every  one  near  him  was  obliged  to 
move,  and  quickly  too.  Few  men 
did  their  country  more  service  than 
this  one,  who  took  his  iron  back  at 
the  close  of  the  war. 

The  story  of  the  escape  of  Arnold 
and  the  death  of  Andre  is  familiar  to 
all.  The  Continental  troops  to  which 
your  father  and  I  belonged  were  or- 
dered to  New  Jersey,  where  they  were 
stationed  when  Major  Andre  was  exe- 
cuted. On  the  evening  of  this  mem- 
orable day,  being  very  sick  with  a 
fever,  I  was  carried  out  of  the  camp, 
some  twenty  miles  into  the  country. 
The  army  marched  on  toward  Phila- 
delphia, to  a  place  called  Totawsay, 
where  they  encamped.  I  remained 
where  I  had  been  carried  more  than 
thirty  days,  during  which  the  fever 
raged  continuously  and  I  wholly  lost 
my  reason  and  recollection. 

I  remained  very  weak  and  low  for 
a  long  time.  The  old  Dutchman  with 
whom  I  was  quartered,  kind-hearted 
though  he  was,  at  last  told  my  nurse 
that  he  could  keep  me  no  longer. 
Tired  of  my  useless,  feeble  life,  I  did 
not  care  much  what  became  of  me ; 
so  I  told  the  Dutchman  to  tackle  his 
cart,  and  carry  me  toward  the  camp 
as  far  as  he  could  in  one  day,  and 
there  leave  me  with  any  one  who 
would  take  me  in.  I  was  then  unable 
to  walk  a  step  without  assistance,  and 
the  old  man's  daughter  and  my  nurse, 
one  on  each  side,  were  necessary  to 
support  me  in  the  rude  vehicle  as  we 
went  jolting  on.  Night  drew  on,  and 
the  old  man's  better  feelings  pre- 
vailed, as  he  saw  no  prospect  of  find- 
ing a  comfortable  shelter  for  me.  He 
then  offered  to  take  me  back  and  keep 
me  till  I  died,  if  I  would  go  home  with 
him;  but  the  daughter  cried  and  the 
old  man  begged  in  vain.  Go  back  I 
would  not.  While  each  was  trying  to 
persuade  the  other,  we  met  an  officer 
whom  I  knew  in  search  of  places  for 


the  sick.    I  told  him  he  must  help  me, 
and  dismissed  the  Dutchman. 

It  was  now  quite  dark.  I  asked  my 
friend  and  my  nurse  each  of  them  tc 
take  an  arm,  and  so  help  me  on  to 
where  we  saw  a  light  through  the 
trees  a  few  rods  from  us.  We  reached 
the  house  after  a  fashion,  and  found 
the  family  Scotch  Highlanders  who 
had  been  there  several  years.  The 
old  man  was  a  warm  Tory,  and  his 
son  as  warm  a  Whig.  They  kindly 
took  me  in,  and  their  pity  for  me  for 
a  while  banished  all  party  feeling.  I 
was  placed  in  a  comfortable  bed  be- 
side the  old  man,  who  prayed  long 
and  earnestly  for  the  destruction  of 
the  rebels  before  he  slept.  The  son 
was  as  noble  a  fellow  as  ever  lived ; 
saying  that  I  should  remain  with 
them  as  long  as  I  pleased.  And  so  I 
did ;  gaining  slowly  till  winter,  when 
our  troops  went  into  winter  quarters, 
our  brigade  moving  to  West  Point.  I 
was  carried  to  a  place  on  the  North 
River,  where  I  spent  the  winter.  As 
I  was  still  feeble,  and  my  courage  was 
failing,  I  concluded  to  resign  and  go 
home ;  but  our  colonel  would  not  hear 
a  word  about  it.  He  said  that,  if  I 
would  remain,  I  should  be  appointed 
paymaster  of  the  regiment ;  and  that 
my  duties  would  then  be  easier,  so 
that  by  spring  he  thought  I  would 
fully  recover  my  health.  Your  father, 
too,  said  that  he  would  not  consent  to 
my  leaving  him.  He  said  we  had 
commenced  together,  and  we  would 
tough  it  out  to  the  end,  let  that  be 
what  it  might.  I  consented  to  re- 
main, and  was  appointed  paymaster 
and  clothier,  while  your  father  was 
made  quartermaster.  I  at  length, 
before  spring,  became  perfectly  well. 

My  sickness,  and  that  of  others 
while  in  New  Jersey,  arose  from  want 
of  proper  food  and  attendance.  The 
army  was  obliged  to  use  green  corn 
and  fruit  instead  of  bread.  But  our 
sickness  and  sufferings  were  nothing 
to  what  some  portions  of  our  arm} 
endured.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
condition  of  several  hundred,  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  of  Hazen's  regiment, 
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sent  on  from  Valley  Forge  while 
we  were  at  West  Point.  Those 
that  came  to  winter  with  us  arrived 
just  as  we  had  used  the  last  of  our 
clothing  to  make  ourselves  comforta- 
ble for  the  season.  They  came  in  the 
morning,  hungry  and  ragged.  A 
more  wretched  set  of  men  were  rarely 
seen.  Before  night  each  of  our  sol- 
diers had  hunted  up  his  old  stockings, 
shoes,  and  other  clothing,  patched 
and  mended  them,  and  thus  made  the 
destitute  comfortable. 

In  the  spring  of  1781,  I  think  it 
was,  our  troops  marched  down  to 
White  Plains  and  formed  an  encamp- 
ment. While  here  we  were  amused  * 
by  an  order  that  was  said  to  come 
from  General  Heath ;  but,  as  we  all 
knew  Washington's  abhorrence  of  the 
sin  of  profanity,  we  easily  guessed 
where  it  originated.  Our  parade- 
ground  was  being  cleared  with  great 
difficulty.  The  order  was,  that  the 
first  one  who  was  heard  to  utter  an 
oath  should  dig  up  by  the  roots  one 
of  the  pitch-pine  stumps  which  were 
being  removed.  This  was  no  easy 
matter.  Not  long  after  a  soldier  was 
seen  sweating  and  toiling  away  at  one 
of  these  stumps,  exclaiming  that  he 
was  paying  too  dearly;  that  it  would 
be  the  last  stump  that  he  would  dig. 

Speaking  of  Washington's  dislike 
of  profane  habits  reminds  me  of  a 
scene  at  his  own  table,  on  an  occasion 
when  twenty  or  more  officers  had 
been  invited  to  dine  with  him.  His 
habit  was,  to  take  a  single  glass  of 
wine  after  dinner  and  retire,  leaving 
us  to  ourselves ;  as  he,  at  this  time  of 
care  and  anxiety,  rarely  made  any 
conversation  except  on  business.  We 
had  finished  our  dinner,  and  Wash- 
ington had  taken  his  wine  in  his  hand, 
when  a  young  officer  from  New 
Hampshire  at  the  end  of  the  table, 
who  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  profane  language,  being  much 
engaged,  forgot  where  he  was  and 
swore  an  oath.  Then  we  heard  a  rap 
on  the  table,  and  Washington,  setting 
down  his  untasted  wine,  arose  and 
said:  "Gentlemen,  when  I  invited  you 


here,  it  was  my  intention  to  invite 
gentlemen  only.  I  am  sorry  to  add, 
that  I  made  a  mistake."  Then  he  left 
the  room.  A  dead  silence  reigned 
for  some  time,  which  was  broken  by 
the  offender  himself  calling  us  all  to 
witness,  that  the  oath  he  had  uttered 
should  be  his  last.  He  added  that  he 
would  rather  have  been  shot  through 
the  heart  than  to  have  deserved  the 
reproof  from  Washington.  Such  was 
our  love  and  reverence  for  the  great 
and  good  man  that  the  most  profane 
left  off  the  habit,  and  it  was  done 
away  among  us  before  the  close  of  the 
war. 

While  we  were  at  White  Plains, 
Count  Rochambeau,  with  the  French 
troops,  encamped  on  our  left.  They 
remained  till  September,  when,  with 
a  part  of  the  American  army,  they 
marched  with  all  speed  to  Yorktown. 
The  capture  of  Cornwallis  and  its  con- 
sequences are  known  to  every  Ameri- 
can ;  though  very  few  can  now  realize 
the  joy  and  gratitude  which  that  event 
caused  every  heart  to  feel. 

In  1782  the  principal  part  of  the 
Northern  Army  moved  to  Newburg, 
and  there,  having  built  ourselves  huts, 
we  remained  till  peace  was  declared. 
At  Newburg  we  passed  the  pleasant- 
est  part  of  our  army  life,  though  we 
had  many  pleasant  days,  as  well  as  sad 
ones,  at  West  Point.  Our  great  ball 
on  the  birth  of  the  Dauphin  of  France 
we  thought  a  very  fine  affair.  The 
bower  built  for  a  hall,  neatly  turfed 
and  covered  with  evergreens,  was 
about  twenty  feet  wide  and  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  long.  The  ball  was  opened 
by  General  Washington  and  Mrs. 
Knox.  The  music  was  said  to  be 
very  good.  Of  the  song,  or  chorus, 
I  recollect  but  little.  It  began  as  fol- 
lows : 

"A   Dauphin's  born!     Let  cannon  loud 
Bid  echo  rend  the  sky! 
Long  life  to  Gallia's  [noble?]  king, 
Columbia's  great  ally!" 

Cannon  from  every  hill-top  sent  forth 
their  answering  notes.  To  show  the 
lack  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life, 
I  mention  the  fact,  that,  on  this  occa- 
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sion,  orders  came  with  the  invitations, 
for  each  one  bidden  to  bring  his  plate, 
knife  and  fork ;  all  of  which  articles 
were  very  scarce.  I  have  known  our 
foreign  friends,  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  dine  off  silver,  for  months 
together  to  eat  from  a  clean  chip  in- 
stead of  a  plate.  Colonel  Lutterlow, 
a  German,  I  think,  by  birth,  an  officer 
of  distinction  in  his  own  country,  put 
up  with  our  fare  with  the  utmost 
cheerfulness.  I  knew  him  well,  and 
loved  and  respected  him  before  he  left 
us.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  in- 
vited several  of  us  to  dine  with  him. 
After  the  toasts,  when  we  had  drunk 
all  wre  wished,  and  more,  perhaps, 
than  was  necessary,  he  rose  and  said: 
''Before  I  take  my  leave  of  you,  I  offer 
this,  which  I  wish  you  all  to  remem- 
ber. Here's  to  our  noble  selves!  Yes, 
I  repeat ;  you  must  respect  your- 
selves." This  was  the  last  we  saw  of 
him,  as  he  returned  to  his  country  im- 
mediately. He  was  very  intelligent, 
and  very  much  of  a  gentleman. 

The  lack  of  the  common  conven- 
iences was  sometimes  curiously  sup- 
plied by  our  soldiers  by  the  manufac- 
ture of  wooden  spoons,  bowls,  plates, 
etc.  I  recollect  the  manufacture  of  a 
dripping-pan  which  pleased  us  very 
much.  Some  person  in  Massachusetts 
had  a  very  large  ox,  which  he  fatted 
very  carefully  and  presented  to  Wash- 
ington for  his  own  table.  The  Gen- 
eral divided  it  among  the  officers  then 
at  West  Point,  so  that  a  piece  or  two 
fell  to  each  mess.  Ours  was  a  fine 
roasting  piece,  which  we  were  hesi- 
tating to  have  made  into  soup,  our 
usual  method  of  cooking  beef,  when  a 
soldier  by  the  name  of  Skelden  said 
that  he  would  contrive  a  way  to  roast 
it  by  hanging  it  before  the  fire.  He 
was  told  we  could  not  afford  to  lose 
the  gravy ;  whereupon  he  ran  out  a 
little  distance  and  returned  with  a 
smooth  flat  stone,  which  he  quickly 
cleaned.  Then  he  took  a  roll  of  dough 
and  laid  it  neatly  round  the  stone, 
carefully  turning  the  whole  to  let  the 


edge  bake  while  it  caught  the  gravv. 
Afterwards  whatever  was  done  quick- 
ly and  well  was  "equal  to  Skelden's 
dripping-pan." 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  I  was 
chosen  agent  to  settle  the  accounts  of 
the  5th  Massachusetts  Regiment  and 
a  part  of  the  10th  and  the  15th.  After 
close  attention  to  the  business  for  six 
months,  I  had  the  accounts  adjusted 
and  balanced,  ready  to  be  presented 
to  the  paymaster-general ;  which  was 
done  without  loss  of  time.  He  in- 
formed me  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  go  through  the  exam- 
ination of  all  the  accounts  and  give 
the  necessary  certificates  in  less  time 
than  six  months.  This  was  a  great 
disappointment  to  me  as  I  was  very 
impatient  to  return  home,  having 
been  there  but  once  during  my  ser- 
vice. So  many  officers  had  wives  and 
families  to  visit,  when  they  could  be 
spared,  that  I  had  felt  it  my  duty  to 
remain.  However,  being  constantly 
employed,  the  time  passed  more  pleas- 
antly and  quickly  than  I  thought  pos- 
sible. I  completed  my  business  and 
once  more  set  my  face  toward  home ; 
which  I  reached  in  safety.  No  one 
will  doubt  that,  after  the  absence  of 
six  or  seven  years,  this  was  a  pleasant 
time  to  me. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was,  to 
pay  the  officers  and  soldiers  the  bal- 
ance due  them.  As  the  regiment  was 
raised  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  I 
thought  it  most  convenient  to  meet 
the  men  in  different  towns.  I  accord- 
ingly advertised  in  the  Boston  Centinel, 
that  I  would  meet  them  in  Petersham, 
Northampton,  Worcester,  Harvard, 
Danvers,  Boston,  and  Wrentham  at  a 
time  set.  This  was  expensive  for  me, 
but  very  convenient  for  them ;  and  the 
pleasure  it  gave  me  to  see  so  many 
of  my  old  friends  amply  repaid  me  for 
all  my  trouble.  The  feelings  of  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  at  parting  from  each 
other,  after  so  long  and  interesting  a 
connection,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
describe. 


WORK  and  WORKERS  in 
RURAL  ENGLAND. 
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ENGLAND  is  a  land  of  large 
towns  and  great  manufactories. 
So  dense  is  the  population  that 
it  is  said  the  crops  raised  on  the  farms 
each  year  would  not  feed  the  inhab- 
itants over  three  months.  From  this 
one  might  fancy  that  the  towns  had 
overspread  most  of  the  island  and 
that  all  the  country  there  was  left 
would  be  hardly  more  rural  than  vil- 
lage suburbs.  But  in  reality  the  towns 
are  only  the  plums  in  the  pudding, 
not  the  substance.  They  are  minor 
interruptions  to  an  endless  roll  of  cul- 
tivated fields  and  grazing  lands 
sweeping  from  John  o'  Groat's  to 
Land's  End. 

Even  London,  vast  as  it  is,  does  not 
reach  out  so  very  far,  after  all.  You 
step  on  a  train  at  any  of  the  metro- 
politan stations  and  go  in  whatever 
direction  you  please,  and  it  does  not 
take  many  minutes  to  get  beyond  the 
paved  ways  and  the  crowded  build- 
ings to  the  quiet  greenery  of  the 
country.  Nor  do  the  towns,  in  spite 
of  their  number  and  size,  have  any 
very  marked  influence  on  the  country 
people  and  their  ways.  One  would 
think  they  would  exert  a  decided 
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leavening  power  over  the  rustic  life 
that  would  modernize  it  and  cause  its 
cruder  elements  to  disappear.  This 
is  not  the  case.  The  country  workers 
of  England  know  far  less  of  the  cities 
and  feel  their  influence  far  less  than 
their  fellows  here  in  America.  Their 
instincts  are  less  nomadic.  They  live 
out  their  lives  in  the  villages  where 
they  are  born.  A  few  miles  close 
around  home  is  often  all  they  see  of 
the  world.  They  cling  to  old  ways 
and  are  primitive  and  unchanging  to 
a  degree  that  an  American  mind  finds 
astonishing.  As  a  result,  each  dis- 
trict has  its  dialect  and  its  peculiar 
local  customs  which  survive  genera- 
tion after  generation,  but  never  are 
transferred  to  other  regions,  not  even 
to  those  adjoining. 

The  soil  of  Britain  is  not  tilled  by 
the  owners,  nor  is  the  tilling  to  any 
considerable  extent  done  under  their 
supervision.  The  land  is  practically 
all  owned  by  the  gentry,  and  they  rent 
it  to  farmers,  who  take  the  entire 
responsibility  of  making  it  return 
both  them  and  their  landlords  a  liv- 
ing. The  tenants  decide  what  crops 
to  raise,  they  buy  and  sell,  and  they 
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keep  what  is  often  quite  a  little  colony 
of  laborers  constantly  at  work. 

The  laborers  are  at  the  foot  of  the 
industrial  ladder  and  are  so  dependent 
on  their  weekly  wages  that  any  inter- 
ruption which  throws  them  out  of 
work  even  temporarily  brings  direfully 
close  the  possibility  of  having  to  go  to 
the  workhouse.  Happily  things  are 
so  arranged  that  labor  on  the  farms  is 
steady  through  the  year  and  a  helper 
is  never  laid  off  on  account  of  either 
weather  or  season. 

The  daily  life  of  the  worker  is  one 
of  set  hours,  which  are  as  definite  as 
those  of  an  employee  in  a  factory.     If 


those  that  are  released  from  the  carts 
tramp  on  to  their  stables,  where  they 
are  unharnessed  and  fed  and  groomed. 
This  done,  the  day's  work  of  the 
carters  and  the  followers  of  the  plough 
is  finished. 

The  soil  in  some  parts  is  so  heavy 
that  four  horses  are  the  rule  to  each 
plough.  The  ploughman  does  not  in 
this  case  attempt  to  guide  his  own 
team,  but  has  a  boy  to  walk  along  be- 
side the  horses  and  urge  them  on. 
These  boys  earn  their  wages,  I  think, 
for  they  keep  shouting  to  their  teams 
all  the  time,  adding  emphasis  by  an 
occasional  crack  of  the  whip.     How- 
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PLOUGHING    WITH    OXEN. 


a  man  works  overtime,  it  is  by  agree- 
ment, and  he  gets  extra  pay. 

Of  all  the  laborers  on  a  farm,  the 
ploughmen  and  carters  are  the  earli- 
est risers.  They  have  to  be  up  at  four 
o'clock  to  feed  their  horses,  though 
they  are  not  in  the  fields  to  begin 
work  till  half-past  six.  About 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon  they 
all  return  to  the  farmhouse,  the 
carters  in  their  carts  and  the  plough- 
men and  ploughboys  mounted  side- 
saddle on  their  horses,  which  go 
clanking  along  in  single  file  till  they 
reach  the  farmyard  gate ;  then  the 
riders  slide  off,  and  their  horses  with 


ever,  the  shouts  and  the  belaboring 
with  the  lash  seem  purely  matters  of 
form,  and  the  horses  step  along  per- 
fectly oblivious  to  them,  so  far  as  I 
could  see. 

In  former  days  much  of  the  heavy 
farm  work  was  done  with  bullocks. 
Now,  a  bullock  team  is  comparatively 
rare.  Nothing  could  be  more  pictur- 
esque. The  oxen,  instead  of  wooden 
neck-yokes,  wear  simple  harnesses 
made  of  broad  leather  bands,  and 
each  creature  has  on  a  pair  of  great 
leather  blinders  which  give  it  a  look 
truly  antediluvian.  As  it  takes  four 
bullocks  to  one  plough,  they,  with  the 
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ploughman  and  the  ploughboy,  make 
a  procession  that  is  quite  impressive. 

In  strange  contrast  with  the  slow 
"bullock  teams,  so  suggestive  of  an- 
tiquity, one  is  surprised  to  find  that  he 
cannot  travel  far  in  the  English  coun- 
try without  seeing  in  some  wide  field 
a  steam  plough  at  work,  or  a  steam 
thresher  established  next  a  "corn" 
rick.  Sometimes  you  meet  the  en- 
gines with  all  their  apparatus  in  tow 
steaming  along  the  highway ;  or  they 
will  come  rattling  and  panting 
through  the  midst  of  the  village 
where  you  happen  to  be  stopping. 
They  are  formidable  affairs,  and  it 
takes  five  men  to  make  a  working 
crew. 

Every  farm  has  its  flock  of  sheep. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  there  are 
moors  and  commons  and  rough  up- 
lands where  the  sheep  are  turned 
loose  to  graze ;  but  more  often  they 
occupy  the  ordinary  farm  fields. 
Many  farmers  keep  them  still  further 
confined  within  a  basket-work  fenc- 
ing woven  from  split  hazel.  These 
hurdles,  as  they  are  called,  are  made 
in  light  detachments,  that  allow  them 
to  be  readily  moved,  and  as  soon  as 
the  sheep  have  grazed  one  space 
clean,  their  fence  is  transferred  to  en- 


close new  ground.  All  this  was  ex- 
plained to  me  one  day  by  a  shepherd 
with  whom  I  stopped  to  talk  as  he 
was  at  his  work  in  a  roadside  field. 
Then  he  drifted  into  personal  remi- 
niscence and  said  that  he  had  been 
brought  up  to  tend  sheep.  He  tried 
something  else  for  a  while,  but  it 
didn't  suit  him,  and  he  took  up  his 
old  work  again.  He  declared  that  it 
was  the  "dirtiest,  nastiest,  hardest" 
work  there  was.  None  of  his  eight 
children  would  take  it  up ;  no,  nor 
any  other  young  people. 

"Children  goes  to  school  now  till 
they  gets  to  be  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  old,"  he  added  deprecatingly, 
"and  they  gets  cunning,  you  know." 

The  shepherd  had  a  dog  with  him, 
but  the  dog  did  not  know  much,  and 
never  would,  in  his  master's  opinion, — 
he  "wa'n't  the  right  kind."  But  he 
"had  a  dog  afore  him  that  was  as 
sensible  as  a  Christian.  Seemed  like 
he  knew  just  what  I  said.  If  there 
was  some  sheep  way  round  that  hill 
you  see  there,  a  mile  off,  that  dog  'd 
go  for  'em,  if  I  told  him  to,  and  I 
could  keep  on  with  my  work,  and  he'd 
be  comin'  with  'em  by  and  by.  I 
never  had  more  'n  to  speak  to  him  or 
make  a  motion  with   my  hand,   and 
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he'd  understand.  I  had  him  ten  year, 
but  he  died  last  January.  I  wouldn't 
'a'  felt  it  so  much  if  I'd  lost  one  of  my 
children." 

The  shepherd  said  he  had  two 
cousins  in  America,  William  and 
Thomas  Cook.  He  hadn't  heard  from 
them  in  a  great  while,  and  he  had  lost 
the  paper  he  had  their  address  on  and 
forgotten  the  name  of  the  place  where 
they  lived.  He  didn't  know  but  I 
might  have  been  acquainted  with 
them. 

A  few  days  later  I  came  on  a 
party  of  sheep-shearers  at  work  in  a 
barn.     The  big  doors  were  open,  and 


FELLING   AN    OAK. 


the  men  were  snipping  away  on  the 
barn  floor  with  their  shining  shears. 
The  bay  on  one  side  was  full  of  pant- 
ing sheep  still  unsheared.  On  the 
other  side  were  the  bundles  of  fleeces 
and  odds  and  ends  of  farm  tools  and 
rubbish.  When  a  sheep  had  been  re- 
lieved of  its  coat  it  was  allowed  to  leap 
away  to  its  mates  in  the  near  field. 
The  shearers  work  in  little  bands  of 
six  or  eight  men,  and  go  from  farm 
to  farm  to  do  the  work  through  a  sea- 
son that  lasts  rather  over  a  month. 
At  noon  they  went  out  under  a  tree 
with  their  baskets  and  ate  dinner ;  and 
while  they  lunched  and  gossiped  one 


of  them  cut  a  companion's  hair  with 
his  sheep-shears. 

All  the  heaviest  farm  work  is  done 
by  men,  but  the  lighter  field  tasks  are 
undertaken  by  women  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  though  I  believe  these  are 
always  intermittent,  never  continued 
week  after  week  the  year  through. 
My  first  sight  of  women  workers  was 
on  the  newly  ploughed  grounds  of 
early  spring.  They  were  going  over 
the  fields  with  forks  and  picking  out 
all  the  witch-grass  roots.  These  they 
piled  in  little  heaps,  which  later  were 
burned.  Their  working  day  was 
seven  or  eight  hours  long,  and  their 
pay  a  shilling. 
They  were  pictur- 
esque, but  the  close 
view  that  showed 
them  to  be  nearly 
all  old  and  stumpy- 
figured  and  slouchy 
in  dress  left  no 
room  for  romance. 
Nor  were  the 
men  workers  less 
rudely  rustic  than 
the  women.  In- 
deed, it  seemed  to 
me  that  all  the 
English  farm  folk 
by  the  time  they 
reached  middle  age 
became  what  we 
would  call  -"char- 
acters." In  their 
looks  they  grew 
knotty  and  gnarled  and  earthy;, 
and  this  outward  appearance  is  more 
or  less  typical  of  their  minds. 
In  features  the  men  are  strongly 
individualized ;  no  two  are  alike — a 
result  in  part  due  to  the  many  odd 
and  old-fashioned  ways  they  have  of 
trimming  and  training  their  beards. 
Clothing  is  quaint,  and  their  heavy 
footwear  added  to  their  laborious  lives 
makes  the  movements  of  all  except 
the  more  youthful  and  vigorous  seem 
ungainly. 

As  the  season  advances,  the  women 
are  to  be  found  in  the  hop  gardens 
and    in    the    wheat    and    hay    fields. 
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Wheat,  or  "corn,"  as  it  is  called  in 
Britain,  is  sown  in  drills  about  six 
inches  apart,  and  as  soon  as  it  gets 
well  started,  the  women  go  through  it 
and  hoe  out  the  weeds. 

In  May,  when  the  hop  gardens  are 
bristled  all  over  with  bare,  newly  set 
poles,  around  which  the  vines  are 
just  beginning  to  twine,  there  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  two  or  three  women 
in  every  such  field,  "  'op-tying,"  as 
they  would  say.  This  consists  in 
fastening  the  vines  to  the  poles  so  that 
they  will  be  sure  to  climb  and  not 
sprawl  around  on  the  ground.  Most 
of  the  women  wear  wide  brimmed 
straw  hats  tied  on  with  handker- 
chiefs. Each  has  a  long  bag  fastened 
to  her  waist,  in  which  she  carries  the 
green  rushes  that  she  uses  in  tying. 
They  work  very  deftly,  though  they 
keep  their  tongues  going  as  fast  as 
their  hands. 

Once  in  a  visit  of  mine  to  a  hop 
garden,  a  worker  held  her  tawny  arms 
out  toward  me  and  said,  "I  s'pose  the 
women  don't  get  browned  and  burned 
that-a-way  in  America.  But  we've 
always  been  at  this  same  work,  and 
we'll  keep  right  on  at  it  as  long  as 
we've  got  a  breath  left." 


It  seemed  to  me  they  were  doing 
the  work  with  unusual  celerity.  I 
said  as  much,  and  the  woman  ex- 
plained that  this,  was  because  they 
were  paid  for  the  amount  they  did 
and  not  for  their  time ;  and  she  added 
frankly,  "If  it  were  day  work,  we'd 
stop  that  much  to  talk  the  'ops 
wouldn't  get  tied  in  all  summer." 

Just  as  I  was  leaving  the  hop  gar- 
den I  heard  a  tree  crash  to  the  earth 
in  a  near  grove,  and  when  I  turned 
aside  to  learn  the  cause  I  found  sev- 
eral men  felling  oaks.  They  did  this 
by  sawing  off  the  trunks  low  down, 
almost  level  with  the  ground.  The 
stumps  left  were  barely  six  inches 
high.  Compared  with  that,  the  two 
or  three  foot  stumps  of  America  and 
the  great  gashes  we  make  in  getting 
our  trees  down  seem  very  wasteful. 
The  oak  bark  is  sold  to  tanneries,  and 
after  a  tree  was  felled  the  men  with 
their  axes,  billhooks  and  other  in- 
struments stripped  it  off  from  both 
trunk  and  branches  down  to  limbs 
not  over  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diam- 
eter. 

The  busiest  seasons  on  the  farm  are 
those  of  the  hay,  grain  and  hop  har- 
vests.    There  is  employment  then  for 
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every   one.     June   is   the   haymaking 
month,  and  its  scenes  have  sometimes 
as  much  the  air  of  carnival  as  of  labor. 
This  is  especially  true  when  the  early 
fields  are  mown  near  the  villages.    On 
pleasant  evenings  half  the  population 
is    out   watching   the   men    swinging 
their  scythes  in  the  slow  fading  light. 
The   children   are   in   the   new-mown 
grass  having  a  frolic,  tumbling  about 
and    gathering   up    great    armfuls    to 
throw  at  each  other.     Their  mothers 
watch    them     from 
over  the  fence  and 
laugh  at  their  haps 
and  mishaps.     The 
little   ones   get   hot 
and    red-faced,  and 
some  are  hurt  and 
shed  tears,  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  induce 
them   to    start    for 
home     before     the 
men   stop   work   at 
about    ten    o'clock. 
Most       of       the 
mowing  in  the  level 
regions  of  England 
is  done  with  a  ma- 
chine.      Yet    there 


are  still  many  old-fashioned  farmers- 
who  cling  to  the  idea  that  a  machine 
leaves  about  as  much  as  it  cuts.  Such 
farmers  have  the  work  done  by  hand 
even  if  the  farm  measures  half  a 
thousand  acres.  The  smaller  farmers 
often  have  no  machine,  because 
they  do  not  feel  they  can  afford 
one,  considering  the  amount  they 
would  use  it;  and  on  most  farms 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
land    so    steep    or    so    much    ditched 
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that  machine-cutting  is  not  practical. 
The  mowing  with  scythes  is  done  by 
gangs  of  men  who  go  from  farm  to 
farm  doing  the  work.  I  came  across 
a  party  of  mowers  one  morning  eat- 
ing a  "tenner"  (ten  o'clock  lunch) 
under  a  hedge.  In  his  basket  each 
man  had  half  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a 
large  piece  of  cheese,  from  which  he 
cut  off  such  lumps  as  his  appe- 
tite demanded.  Each  man  also 
had  a  jug  of 
beer  brought 
from  home, 
and  the 
party  had 
collectively  a 
little  keg  of 
ale  that  was 
furnished  by 
their  master. 
One  of  the 
men  went 
up  to  the 
farmh  o  u  s  e 
for  this  at 
about  nine 
o'clock  each 
morning  and 
brought  it 
back  slung 
up  on  a  stick 
over  his 
s  h  o  u  1  d  er. 
The  men, 
after  they 
had  disposed 
of  their 
bread  and 
cheese, 
drank  two 
glasses  each 
of  the  ale 
from  a  horn 
a  pipe  of 
When  their 
all  whetted 
went  to 
me    that, 
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tumbler, 
tobacco 
half  hour 
their   broad 


and  smoked 
in  between, 
was  up,  they 
blades  and 
work  again.  They  told 
in  their  opinions,  mow- 
ing-machines had  had  their  day, 
and  were  destined  everywhere  to 
be  more  and  more  displaced  by  hand 
work. 

Tedders  and  horse-rakes  are  much 


less  common  than  with  us,  particu- 
larly the  former.  Turning  and  raking 
are  largely  done  by  hand,  usually  by 
the  women,  who  also  roll  the  hay  into 
tumbles. 

When  the  work  in  the  hayfields  is 
well  under  way  on  a  big  farm,  the 
operations  take  on  a  decided  aspect 
of  business  and  bustle.  The  most 
typical  haying  scene  of  this  sort  that 
I  witnessed  was  in  the  broad  acres  of 

a  gentle- 
man's  park. 
There  were 
two  wagons, 
one  always 
at  the  rick 
unloading, 
while  the 
other  was  in 
t  h  e  field. 
Two  horses 
were  hitched 
tandem  to 
each  wagon, 
and  a 

ploughboy 
accompanied 
each  pair  to 
drive  them. 
Two  men 
were  on  the 
load,  three 
pitched  on, 
and  two  old 
men  with 
b  i  g  rakes 
followed  the 
load  and 
gathered  the 
scatterings. 
At  the  rick 
were  two 
men  unloading,  three  on  the  rick  re- 
ceiving the  hay  as  it  was  pitched  up, 
and  two  or  three  others  getting  drinks 
of  beer  out  of  the  bottles  in  their  bas- 
kets that  lay  under  a  convenient  elm. 
Two  old  fellows  with  fag-hooks  were 
reaping  the  grass  left  by  the  machines 
along  the  hedges  ;  two  old  women  and 
an  old  man  were  rolling  up  the 
windrows ;  and  a  young  fellow  on  a 
horse-rake  was  going  leisurely  back 
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and  forth  across  the  field.  That 
makes  twenty  people.  It  was  a 
pretty  sight — the  busy  harvest  field 
among  the  great,  sturdy  English 
elms,  with  the  ivied  walls  and  tall 
chimneys  of  "the  big  house"  rising  on 
the  slope  beyond. 

Sometimes  the  "squire,"  the  occu- 
pant of  the  big  house,  comes  into  the 
hayfield  and  takes  part  in  the  work. 
He  gets  off  his  coat  and  pitches  on 
the  hay  with  great  gusto  for  perhaps 
a  couple  of 
hours,  chaffs  • — y  ■ 
with  the 
men,  drinks 
beer  with 
them,  and 
makes  him- 
self as  com- 
panionable 
as  possible. 
The  men  feel 
that  he  is  a 
good  fellow 
to  conde- 
scend to 
work  on 
their  level, 
and  it  in- 
clines them 
to  serve  him 
faithfully. 
But  it  would 
not  do  for 
the  squire  to 
work  every 
day  with 
them ;  that 
would  lower 
him  at  once 
in  their  esti- 
mation. The  work  is  beneath  him ; 
he  must  do  it  only  for  fun. 

The  term  "harvest  time,"  in  Eng- 
land, means  more  particularly  that 
part  of  summer  when  the  wheat  and 
other  cereals  are  garnered.  There  is 
a  repetition  then  of  the  busy  scenes 
of  haymaking.  After  the  harvest  the 
farmer  turns  his  pigs  out  "earshin"  in 
the  stubble  fields,  where  they  are 
allowed  to  roam  six  or  seven  hours 
each  day  till  they  have  picked  up  all 
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the  stray  ears  of  grain.  Often  there 
are  sixty  or  seventy  pigs  in  a  drove, 
with  a  boy  or  two  along  to  "mind" 
them. 

Hop-picking  begins  with  the  first 
days  of  September.  By  then  the 
blossoming  brightness  of  the  earlier 
months  is  past,  the  grain  is  nearly  all 
reaped,  the  hay  harvested,  and  the 
fields  are  bare  and  sombre.  Yet 
many  flowers  still  linger  along  the 
roadsides,  and  the  hedges  are  en- 
livened by 
the  scarlet 
of  hips  and 
haws.  There 
is  much  land 
recently 
p  1  o  ughed, 
and  many 
new  ricks 
are  in  the 
field  corners, 
looking  very 
tidy  with 
their  roofs  of 
fresh  thatch 
glistening  in 
the  sunlight. 
I  was  eager 
to  see  all 
that  I  could 
of  the  hop 
harvest ;  and 
one  day 
when  I  was 
passing  a 
hop  kiln  and 
noticed 
smoke  issu- 
ing from  its 
squat  chim- 
ney, I  stopped  to  investigate.  A 
small  door  at  one  end  was  open,  and 
I  went  in  ;  but  I  did  not  stay  long. 
Three  men  in  the  dim  interior  were 
feeding  the  fires  with  charcoal  and 
brimstone,  and  the  air  was  so  sul- 
phurous I  was  glad  to  hurry  out  to 
escape  choking.  I  got  little  notion  of 
the  process  of  hop-drying.  The  men 
had  pointed  to  a  ladder  and  said  I 
might  go  upstairs,  but  I  was  already 
getting  anxious  for  a  change  of  air  and 
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refused.  Besides,  they  winked  at  each 
other  suspiciously,  and  I  think,  had 
I  gone  up,  they  would  have  kept  me 
there  till  I  tipped  them.  At  any  rate 
that  is  one  of  the  pleasantries  that  the 
hop-drier  is  privileged  to  indulge 
with  any  visitor  he  can  catch  in  that 
way.  I  asked  one  of  the  men  who 
followed  me  to  the  door  where  I  could 
see  the  hop-picking,  and  he  said, 
"About  a  mile  to  the  south."  I  ques- 
tioned him  whether  I  had  better  go 
around  by  the  road  or  try  a  more 
direct  way  cross  lots.  The  man  re- 
plied in  the  bluff,  rude  manner  that 
one  too  often  finds  among  the  rural 
English,  "You've  got  legs,  ain't  ye? 
Go  there  any  way  ye  want  to." 

I  found  the  pickers  at  work  in  a 
field  that  sloped  down  into  a  little 
valley.  The  poles  were  being  taken 
down  as  fast  as  needed,  and  the  pick- 
ers were  pulling  off  the  hops  into 
great  baskets.  Men,  women  and  chil- 
dren were  all  at  work.  The  old 
women  and  the  grandfathers  were 
there,  and  so  were  the  babies,  tucked 
up  in  blankets  and  wraps  and  lying 
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quite  contented  on  the  ground  among 
the  shadows  of  the  festooned  poles. 
It  was  a  pleasant  scene  there  amidst 
the  greenery, — nimble  *  fingers  flying, 
always  the  voices  calling  and  the  hum 


children  playing  or  helping  with  in- 
dustrious clumsiness,  and  in  it  all  the 
rustle  of  the  vines  and  the  wholesome 
odor  of  the  hops.  It  makes  a  healthy 
out-of-doors  holiday,  and  the  people 
flock  from  far  and  near  into  the  hop 
regions  to  enjoy  it.  When  the  journey 
is  short  they  come  in  great  farm 
wagons  with  all  their  bags  and  bag- 
gage prepared  to  cook  their  own  food 
and  sleep  in  barns  and  sheds.  They 
shout  and  joke  as  they  go  along  in 
spite  of  the  plodding  slowness  of  the 
journey  and  the  apparent  discomfort 
of  the  vehicle.  The  fact  that  no  one 
is  too  young  to  go  is  attested  by  the 
presence  of  one  or  two  baby  carriages 
dragging  along  at  the  rear  of  the 
wagon. 

A  vast  army  of  hop-pickers  come 
by  train   from   London   at  this  time. 
They    are    the    scum    of   the    city,    a 
dilapidated  crowd  of  old  and  young, 
who  arrive  heavily  loaded  with  their 
household   goods,   and   make   a  very 
motley  scene  at  the  railroad  stations, 
bowed  with  their  sacks  and  baskets. 
The    wages    of    a    laborer    in    the 
poorer  parts  of  Eng- 
land    are     ten     or 
twelve      shillings      a 
week;    while    in   the 
more     favored     dis- 
tricts he  is  paid  dou- 
ble     that      amount. 
Work      begins       in 
summer      at       six 
o'clock.      At      eight 
the      laborer      stops 
half     an     hour     for 
breakfast,  at  ten  he 
eats  a  luncheon,  and 
at     noon     takes     an 
hour  to  rest  and  eat 
dinner.     His  work  is 
done    at    five,    when 
he  trudges  home  to 
supper.     Just  before 
he   goes   to   bed   he   disposes   of  one 
more  luncheon,  and  the  day  is  ended. 
A  man  could  hardly  live  and  sup- 
port   a     family     on     ten     or    twelve 
shillings  a  week,  were  it  not  that  in 
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gossip,    the    rustic    costumes,    the      summer  he  always  has  a  chance  to  do 
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"task  work."  While  this  lasts,  he 
works  extra  hard  and  overtime,  and 
earns  six  or  eight  shillings  a  day.  He 
will  very  likely  be  out  at  four  in  the 
morning  and  keep  at  it  till  nine  or  ten 
at  night. 

The  extra  wages  a  man  and  his  wife 
make  in  summer  task  work  are  used 
to  buy  shoes  and  clothing.  The 
ordinary  wages  are  pretty  much  used 
up  in  paying  rent  and  in  buying  the 
daily  necessities  of  food  and  drink. 
The  fare  is  always  rough  and  poor, 
and  a  couple  of  pounds  or  so  of  bacon 
is  all  the  meat  a  family  will  eat  in  a 
week.  Few  make  any  provision  for 
sickness,  and  when  sickness  comes 
the  laborer  is  compelled  to  rely  on 


the  parish  doctor  and  parochial 
charity. 

Yet  in  spite  of  small  earnings  there 
are  a  goodly  number  among  the 
laborers  who  save  money.  With  some 
it  is  a  blind  habit,  with  others  it  is 
simply  miserliness,  and  with  still 
others  it  is  ambition.  One  does  not 
see  much  chance  for  hoarding  on  the 
wages  received,  but  the  thrifty  are  al- 
ways on  the  lookout  to  save  their 
pennies.  Persons  who  receive  parish 
help  are  sometimes  found  to  have  a 
considerable  sum  laid  by  when  they 
die. 

Laborers  marry  early.  The  wife 
has  usually  been  in  domestic  service, 
and  often  contributes  the  larger  half 
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of  the  little  ready  money  that  is  spent 
in  getting  the  scanty  home  furnish- 
ings. Very  little  is  bought  in  the 
years  that  follow.  A  replenishing  of 
blankets  and  bed  linen,  when  it  takes 
place,  is  quite  apt  to  be  from  the 
charities  which  are  distributed  at 
Christmas  time. 

It  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion that  the  laborer's  cottage  is  over- 
crowded. Even  when  there  are  eight 
or  nine  children  in  a  family,  there  may 
be  no  more  than  two  sleeping  rooms 
— a  condition  that  is  plainly  bad  both 
morally  and  physically. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  views 
of  how  the  laborer  lives  and  how  it 
all  ends,  I  got  one  day  from  a  village 
shoemaker.     My  American  shoes  had 
early  given  out  on  the  gritty  English 
roads,  and  to  make  them  once  more 
serviceable  I  sought  out  this  cobbler. 
While  he  worked  on  the  shoes  I  sat 
and      talked 
with  him.     I 
was     asking 
about     the 
farm     work- 
ers when  the 
shoemaker 
looked  out  of 
the     window 
and      said: 
"There's      a 
man       just 
goin'       past. 
He's       been 
w  o  r  k  i  n  ' 
from       early 
morning,  ten 
hours,       for 
his      master. 
Now      he's 
goin'     home 
to  have  tea, 
and  work  in 
his      garden 
awhile,     and 
then  he'll  be 
goin'      out 
again       for 
two  or  three  > 
hours     to 
help  his  wife,  i    ,  ■  : 


'op-tying.  He  and  his  wife  has  to 
work  all  they  can  to  get  along. 
They  couldn't  live  on  their  weekly 
wages.  They  has  to  do  task  work 
to  earn  something  extra,  or  they'd 
have  to  go  to  the  workhouse.  That 
man  in  harvest  just  slivers  into  it 
and  works  night  and  day,  and  the 
wife  helps.  The  employers! — they 
don't  care  whether  a  man  lives  or 
dies,  and  if  they  get  a  man  down 
they  tread  on  him.  They  can  do 
anything  to  a  man,  or  to  his 
wife  or  children — and  they  does 
pretty  roughish  things  sometimes — 
and  the  man  daren't  make  any  com- 
plaint. If  he  does,  come  Saturday 
night,  there's  his  wages,  and  he's  not 
wanted  any  more.  Then  where's  he 
to  go,  and  where's  his  next  week's 
food  to  come  from? 

"Yes,    these    laborers    travel    from 
hedge  to  hedge  till  they  are  wore  out, 

and  they're 
so  dependent 
on  their 
master  that 
some  of  'em 
are  afraid  to 
say  their 
soul's  their 
own.  As 
soon  as  they 
can't  do  a 
fair  day's 
work  they 
are  sent  to 
the  work- 
house. You 
can  depend 
on  't  they 
don't  stay 
there  long 
before  they- 
're brought 
home  in  a 
little  four- 
wheel  trap, 
and  buried 
in  the 
churchyard. 
"The  work- 
house  's 
worse      than 
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the  grave,  to  the  thinking  of  a  good 
many  of  the  laborers.  There  was  poor 
old  Tom  Christum  that  lived  down 
here  next  to  the  chapel.  He's  dead 
these  two  years  now.  He  was  gettin' 
old  and  couldn't  support  himself,  but 
he  always  said  he  wouldn't  go  to  the 
workhouse, — and  he  didn't.  The  day 
they  came  to  take  him  he  cut  his 
throat. 

"The  treatment  's  not  overgrand  at 
the  workhouse,  and  they're  not  over- 
fed there  either,  and  they  get  no  beer 
or  other  liquors.  Then  the  men  and 
women,  except  the  older  people,  are 
all  separated.  A  man  would  never  see 
his  wife  there,  only  by  chance  in  the 
yard.  The  preachers  say,  'What  God 
hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put 
asunder' ;  but  they  don't  pay  much 
attention  to  that  saying  at  the  work- 
house." 

This  discourse  of  the  shoemaker's 
made  me  eager  to  see  some  paupers 
for  myself,  and  a  few  days  later  I  had 
the  chance.     It  was  on  the  occasion 


of  a  picnic  given  to  the  workhouse 
folk  by  a  gentleman  of  a  neighboring 
village.  The  paupers  numbered 
thirty  or  forty,  the  men  in  dark  caps 
and  white  smock-frocks,  and  the 
women  in  blue  gowns  and  white 
aprons.  They  were  very  neat,  yet 
they  had  a  bleached-out,  broken-down 
look,  as  if  capacity  and  energy  were 
pretty  well  gone.  It  was  a  look  very 
different  from  the  tough,  knotty 
brownness  of  the  old  men  still  at  work 
in  the  fields.  I  was  told  that  one  rea- 
son for  the  antipathy  of  the  poor  to 
the  workhouse  is  that  there  a  person 
is  compelled  to  keep  clean  and  be  reg- 
ular in  his  habits.  Cleanliness  is  a 
bugbear,  and  it  is  a  common  saying 
when  a  man  is  entering  the  work- 
house, "Well,  he  won't  last  long. 
They'll  soon  wash  him  to  death  when 
he  gets  there." 

The  gentleman  who  entertained 
the  paupers  in  his  park  had  them 
brought  from  the  workhouse  in  sev- 
eral wagons  arched  over  with  greens, 
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and,  at  the  foot  of  his  lawn  he  put  up 
a  big  tent  in  which  was  spread  a 
grand  feast.  After  the  servants  had 
served  dinner,  the  old  people  left  the 
tent  and  disposed  themselves  com- 
fortably on  the  grass  and  seats  under 
the  trees.  Most  of  the  old  men  gath- 
ered in  the  shade  of  a  great  beech, 
where  tobacco  and  a  basket  of  clay 
pipes  were  passed  around. 

The  tobacco  was  a  treat.  Men  in 
the  workhouse  are  not  allowed  to- 
bacco unless  their  age  is  over  seventy. 
Even  those  who  have  an  allowance 
are  not  satisfied,  and  it  is  the  custom 


celebration  to  the  extent  of  lunching 
with  a  party  of  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  wide  lawn.  He  thought 
the  old  people  would  enjoy  them- 
selves best  if  left  alone.  They  were 
not  at  all  demonstrative, — their  vital- 
ity had  ebbed  too  low  for  that ;  but  in 
their  way  they  found  it  a  grand  occa- 
sion— one  to  talk  of  for  weeks  after- 
ward. Like  all  good  things,  however, 
it  had  to  have  an  end,  and  at  eight 
o'clock  the  paupers  were  helped  into 
their  green-arbored  wagons  and  sent 
back  to  the  workhouse,  —  where 
destiny  had  appointed  that  sooner  or 
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for  visiting  friends  to  bring  along  a 
little  tobacco  for  a  present  when  they 
call  at  the  workhouse.  As  for  the  old 
women,  they  complain  about  their 
allowance  of  tea.  They  are  all  very 
fond  of  the  teapot  by  the  time  they  go 
to  the  workhouse,  and  when  friends 
call  on  one  of  the  woman  paupers 
they  present  her  with  an  ounce  of  tea, 
a  little  sugar,  and  possibly  a  few  new- 
laid  eggs. 

While  the  old  people  were  lounging 
and  smoking,  a  red-uniformed  band 
of  music  arrived,  and  spent  two 
hours  playing  to  the  company. 
The  gentleman  who  was  the  patron 
of     the    day    joined    in    the    paupers' 


later  what   was   left   of  their  broken 
lives  should  flicker  out. 

In  summing  up  the  laborer's  life  as 
a  whole,  it  cannot  be  said  to  lack  a 
certain  cheerfulness  and  even  gayety, 
in  spite  of  hardships  and  in  spite  of 
the  shadow  that  the  workhouse  casts 
over  the  elderly  and  decrepit.  Wants 
are  few  and  cares  sit  lightly.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  laboring  folk  that 
they  live  day  by  day.  If  they  have 
work  and  food  and  housing  now,  they 
are  not  apprehensive  about  the  mor- 
row. It  is  people  who  have  much  to 
lose  that  worry.  Happiness,  too,  de- 
pends largely  on  companionship,  and 
that,  both  in  their  daily  work  and  in 
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their  leisure,  the  English  peasantry 
never  lack.  Loneliness  is  not  a  fea- 
ture of  farm  life  in  England,  as  it  too 
often  is  here  in  America.  The  village 
gossip,  the  gatherings  at  the  inn  tap- 
rooms, the  services  at  church  and 
chapel,  and  the  holidays  and  gala 
occasions  furnish  constantly  recurring 
change  and  relaxation.     The  lives  ot 


the  laborers  are  far  from  being  empty 
and  far  from  being  uninteresting  to 
themselves.  Indeed,  in  my  acquaint- 
ance with  them,  I  found  very  few 
who  had  any  desire  to  exchange  the 
good  of  which  they  knew  in  beautiful 
old  England  for  the  affluent  uncer- 
tainties of  our  great  continent  beyond 
the  seas. 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  COLONEL  HENRY  LEE. 


By    Daniel    Gregory    Mason. 


HOSE  who  have  ever 
had  the  privilege  of 
seeing  in  public  the 
late  Colonel  Henry 
Lee,  of  seeing  him 
make  a  political 
speech,  with  all  his  striking  dig- 
nity of  presence,  or  act  as  mar- 
shal at  a  Harvard  Commence- 
ment, with  a  courtesy  and  grace 
of  which  he  alone  held  the  secret,  will 
be  interested  to  hear  how  that  char- 
acteristic mingling  of  self-respect  with 
cordiality  to  others  showed  itself  con- 
stantly in  his  private  manner.  He 
was  one  of  those  native  gentlemen  to 
whom  surroundings  are  indifferent. 
He  was  just  as  noble  in  receiving  a 
caller  as  in  addressing  a  thousand  fel- 
low citizens.  In  an  age  of  pretence, 
he  was  perfectly  genuine ;  and  there 
was  something  whole  hearted  even  in 
the  way  he  cherished  a  misconception. 
He  gave  you,  after  one  moment's  con- 
tact, a  sense  of  authenticity,  that 
made  meeting  him  an  event.  I  have 
seldom  become  acquainted  with  a 
man  who  impressed  me  so  immedi- 
ately as  being  a  real,  ultimate  force ; 
and  my  object  in  writing  about  him 
is  to  show,  however  slightly,  to  those 
who  knew  him  only  as  a  public  man 
of  power  and  charm,  that  these  quali- 
ties did  not  leave  him  when  he  shut 
his  house  door  behind  him,  but  that 


they  were  part  and  parcel  of  his  indi- 
viduality. 

Long  before  I  knew  him  person- 
ally he  had  been  to  me,  as  to  many  of 
us  young  Harvard  graduates,  a  repre- 
sentative figure.  Just  as  Emerson  rep- 
resented to  us  the  fundamentally  re- 
ligious but  independent  spirits  who 
started  the  advance  beyond  puritan- 
ism  ;  just  as  Lowell  represented  to  us 
the  scholars  and  gentlemen  who  be- 
gan to  bring  a  cosmopolitan  culture 
into  a  parochial  community,  so  Col- 
onel Henry  Lee  represented  the  pub- 
lic spirited,  shrewd  and  honorable 
merchants  who  did  as  much  as  any 
men  to  make  New  England  what  it 
became.  We  admired  him  not  only 
for  what  he  did  (for  his  continual  and 
generous  benefactions  to  our  college, 
for  example),  but  for  what  he  was,  the 
kind  of  Harvard  man  he  stood  for  in 
the  eyes  of  the  extra-academic  world. 
Naturally  then  I  welcomed  with  en- 
thusiasm an  opportunity  to  see  him 
for  myself,  in  his  own  horrid,  and  day 
after  day.  He  was  overrun  with 
manuscripts,  letters,  memoranda, 
papers  of  all  sorts,  the  accumulation 
of  a  lifetime  of  public  and  private  ser- 
vice; he  wanted  some  one  to  bring 
them  into  order,  and  I  was  recom- 
mended for  the  task. 

Early  one  bright,  chilly  morning  in 
September,    1897,  after  a  brisk  walk 
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from  the  Reservoir  Station  in  Brook- 
line  gradually  up  through  country- 
like roads  and  in  through  a  stile  and 
along  a  broad  walk  bordered  by  tall 
evergreens,  I  rang  Colonel  Lee's 
doorbell.  I  had  time  as  I  waited  to 
notice  the  quiet  elegance  of  the  tile- 
floored  portico,  and  the  neatness  of 
the  accurately  laid-out  garden  beds 
beyond  the  carriage  drive.  Every- 
thing was  fresh  in  the  early  sun,  the 
flowering  shrubs  were  new  washed 
with  dew,  and  even  the  squirrels  had 
an  air  of  good  living — squirrel  aris- 
tocrats they  seemed.  Presently  there 
was  a  click,  and  Colonel  Lee  himself 
stood  before  me.  His  was  not  a  cheap 
pride ;  he  could  answer  the  doorbell 
regally. 


In  physique  he  was  tall  and  stocky^ 
with  only  a  stoop  to  reveal  his  age — 
no  tremulousness  or  emaciation.  He 
stood  well  and  squarely  on  his  legs, 
like  a  man  who  could  face  an  audi- 
ence. Even  his  stoop  was  self-re- 
specting— that  of  a  man  who  has 
earned  the  right  to  stoop.  His  face 
was  a  mid-century  English  gentle- 
man's, with  American  shrewdness 
quaintly  interfused,  a  face  the  net  re- 
sult of  which  was  common  sense  and 
humor.  The  ruddy  skin,  inclined  to 
fold  in  well-marked  lines,  and  the 
stout,  almost  bulbous  nose,  gave  no 
impression  of  coarseness,  but  rather 
of  a  full  and  ardent  vitality.  The  gray- 
ish blue  eyes  looked  out  with  a  veiled 
or  latent  twinkle,  in  spite  of  heavy  lids 
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above  and  puffy  circles  underneath. 
The  effect  might  have  been  plethoric 
had  there  not  been  such  an  alert  intel- 
ligence in  every  feature.  The  mouth 
was  firm  and  wide,  the  white  hair  very 
fine.  In  demeanor  Colonel  Lee  was 
always  simply  yet  exquisitely  courte- 
ous. With  an  inclination  of  the  head 
and  a  word  of  recognition,  he  led  me 
into  his  library  and,  excusing  himself 
for  a  moment,  sat  down  in  a  bay  win- 
dow at  the  end  of  the  room  to  finish  a 
bit  of  writing.  "I  sometimes  write  a 
piece  in  the  papers,"  was  his  com- 
ment. 

I  sat  down  on  a  sofa  in  front  of  a 
crackling  fire  of  big  logs  and  waited. 
It  was  a  large  and  sombrely  hand- 
some room.  Except  in  the  alcove 
where  the  writing  desk  was  placed,  the 
light  was  somewhat  subdued,  having 
little  chance  to  reflect  from  the  tiers  of 
dark  colored  books  that  lined  the 
walls  or  the  sober  family  portraits 
hanging  above  them.  It  was  a  good 
room  to  be  in,  a  room  where  you 
might  sit  and  commune  with  the 
spirits  of  a  past  generation,  shut 
almost  as  effectually  from  modern 
garishness  as  they  were  in  their 
morocco  and  calf.  I  mused  on  the 
great  dead  of  New  England,  to  an 
accompaniment  of  snapping  wood 
and  scratching  pen. 

Presently  the  pen  stopped,  and  the 
writer,  still  sitting  with  his  back  to  me 
and  at  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  yards, 
introduced  the  business  of  my  call  by 
saying:  "When  I  was  in  college  there 
was  a  society  called  the  Med  Facs,  and 
I  held  the  office  of  Chief  of  Miscel- 
laneousness  and  Gout.  That  was 
many  years  ago,  but  the  miscella- 
neousness  has  always  stayed  with  me, 
and  I  sent  for  you  that  you  might 
cope  with  it.  The  gout  I  have  for- 
tunately escaped,  though  I  am 
eighty."  Then,  with  the  half-hidden 
quizzical  gleam  in  his  eye  which  I 
afterwards  learned  to  discern  so  often, 
he  led  me  upstairs,  and  set  me  face  to 
face  with  that  same  miscellaneous- 
ness. 

It  was  truly  named.    One  overflow- 


ing bedroom  closet  was  glutted  with 
such  an  accumulation  of  notes,  arti- 
cles, pamphlets,  jottings,  historical 
and  genealogical  memoranda,  photo- 
graphs, diaries,  letters,  newspaper 
clippings,  abstracts  of  essays,  and  all 
other  known  species  of  literary  mis- 
cellanea, that  I  contemplated  it  with 
despair.  Through  the  weeks  that  fol- 
lowed it  was  my  task,  pleasant  and 
unpleasant,  to  try  to  educe  cosmos 
out  of  this  chaos. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  most  en- 
joyable element  in  these  sessions  was 
the  company  and  conversation  of 
Colonel  Lee.  He  had  to  take  his 
,  drive  generally  at  about  eleven ;  but 
before  that  he  would  sit  in  soldierly 
.  erectness  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  pe- 
rusing his  manuscripts  in  silence  or, 
started  by  some  familiar  name, 
rambling  off,  much  to  my  delight,  in 
long  monologues  of  reminiscence, 
pointed  every  now  and  then  with 
inimitable  touches  of  political  scandal 
that  was  old  before  I  was  born,  but 
that  as  he  told  it  was  made  new  again. 
If  I  could  remember  all  he  told  me  in 
his  deep,  well  modulated  voice,  from 
which  no  asperity  of  gruffness  (and 
he  was  sometimes  gruff)  could  take 
away  the  sonorousness,  I  could  write 
a  good  deal  of  history,  and  of  enter- 
taining history.  As  it  is,  I  remember 
only  isolated  remarks  and  comments, 
which  can  hardly  serve  as  more  than 
examples  to  illustrate  the  keenness 
and  accuracy  of  this  intellect,  which 
eighty  years  had  not  relaxed. 

An  impassioned  conservative,  he 
considered  the  proposed  extension  of 
the  franchise  for  election  of  Harvard 
overseers  to  members  of  the  university 
not  holding  A.  B.  degrees  a  device 
of  the  devil's.  One  day  as  I  was  leav- 
ing he  talked  about  it  a  long  time, 
sitting  in  an  armchair  on  the  portico. 
He  spoke  affectingly  of  his  feeling 
for  the  college,  of  his  fondness  for  his 
room  in  Hollis  Hall,  and  said  that  if 
lie  were  turned  loose  in  the  world  he 
knew  of  no  place  where  he  would 
rather  go  to  live.  Then  with  fine  in- 
dignation he  demanded,  "And  do  you 
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say  to  me  that  a  man  who  comes  down 
from  the  backwoods  of  Maine  and 
learns  to  fill  teeth  is  as  good  a  Har- 
vard man  as  I?"  The  same  aristo- 
cratic instincts  underlay  his  contempt 
for  radicals,  whom  he  considered  an- 
archic subverters  of  ancient  order. 
Once,  when  he  had  been  recalling-  his 
friendships  with  Washington  Irving, 
with  Emerson,  with  Lowell  and 
Holmes,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever 
seen  Thoreau.  "No,"  he  snapped 
back,  "nor  ever  wanted  to." 

But  his  irrepressible  humor,  which 
seemed  to  me  in  a  way  his  most  orig- 
inal and  pervasive  quality,  saved  his 
conservatism  from  setting  into  preju- 
dice. He  respected  the  respectable 
as  much  as  the  average  Bostonian, 
but  he  examined  men  for  himself. 
Thus  he  considered  John  Holmes, 
brother  of  Oliver  Wendell,  more  than 
a  match  for  his  more  famous  brother. 
"I  used  to  tell  Cousin  Wendell,"  he 
chuckled,  "that  John  beat  him,  horse, 
foot,  and  dragoons."  A  certain  citi- 
zen, reputed  a  public-spirited  man,  he 
did  not  believe  in ;  or  rather  he 
believed  that,  mingled  with  the  public 
ardor,  were  motives  of  a  more  per- 
sonal advantage.  To  a  friend  who 
asked    him    if    he    did    not    consider 

W a      notably      public-spirited 

man,  he  replied,  "Both  Falstaff  and 
Robin  Hood  were  certainly  interest- 
ing characters,  but  one  would  hardly 
think  of  calling  them  public  spirited." 

When  W ,  to  whom  the  remark 

was  promptly  retailed,  remonstrated 
to  Colonel  Lee  that  it  sounded  as  if 
he  thought  him  a  highwayman,  "Well, 
and  so  I  do,"  replied  the  doughty 
colonel.  His  verdict  on  a  historical 
work  by  a  writer  of  local  fame  showed 
equally  his  healthy  independence. 
"It  averages  ten  errata  to  the  page," 
he  said.  "Mr.  is  less  remark- 
able for  accuracy  than  enthusiasm." 
Unusually  keen,  for  one  who  had 
worked  so  much  on  committees  and 
boards,  was  his  appreciation  of  the 
absurdities  into  which  men  so  work- 
ing are  often  led.  He  was  congratu- 
lating   himself    one    day    on    having 


chosen  a  silver  pitcher  to  give  Bur- 
gess as  a  tribute  to  his  yachting  ex- 
ploits, "rather  than  two  vessels  up- 
side down,  with  a  Triton  on  top." 

Sometimes,  to  my  discomfiture,  his 
satire  had  a  way  of  making  a  sudden 
leap  out  of  the  past  and  descending 
unexpectedly  on  my  unhappy  head. 
Just  at  the  moment  when  I  was  most 
rapt  in  the  involutions  of  his  anec- 
dote, trying  to  conjure  up  a  mental 
picture  of  the  society  he  was  touching 
off,  I  would  be  brought  back  to  the 
contemporary  with  a  jerk.  His  eyes, 
mild  with  memory  a  moment  before, 
would  focus  on  me  sharply,  and  I 
must  be  ready  to  give  an  account  of 
the  document  I  was  inattentively 
fingering.  If  there  was  a  bit  of  stam- 
mer, a  second's  hesitation,  I  was 
made  to  feel  the  guiltiness  of  my 
neglect.  At  these  times  his  expres- 
sion was  a  study ;  the  meditation  and 
the  suppressed  humor  alike  de- 
parted, to  be  replaced  by  a  cold,  im- 
personal scrutiny.  I  do  not  think  he 
was  in  the  least  unkindly  disposed 
toward  me ;  it  was  simply  that  it  inter- 
ested him  to  withdraw  into  his  own 
depths  and  see  how  I  would  bear  his 
indifference.  He  took  a  delight,  as 
do  most  elderly  men  who  have  faced 
the  world,  in  putting  a  younger  man 
on  his  mettle.  Therefore,  whether  I 
wriggled  or  rallied  under  the  ordeal, 
he  still  "fronted  me  with  a  coeval 
mien."  Only  two  instances  of  this 
sort  of  passage  do  I  remember.  Once  I 
told  him  casually  that  a  certain  manu- 
script was  complete.  He  immediately 
doubled  on  me.  "How  do  you  know 
it's  complete?  Llave  you  counted  the 
pages?"  I  had  to  admit  I  had  ^not. 
"No,  you're  merely  assuming  it,"  he 
rejoined,  and  added  witheringly, 
"there's  not  much  virtue  in  assump- 
tion." On  another  occasion,  when 
with  a  dull  knife  I  sawed  away  at  a 
string,  he  rapped  out,  "Who  sharp- 
ened your  knife?" 

Yet  unsympathetic  as  his  attitude 
might  sometimes  seem  to  a  very 
young  or  a  very  sentimental  per- 
son,     one      had      to      realize      that 
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it  was  the  attitude  of  a  well  rounded 
man  of  the  world.  To  any  di- 
rect appeal  he  was  unfailingly  kind, 
and  his  old-fashioned  courtesy  was 
untiring.  He  had  a  way  of  assuming 
your  respect  and  then  treating  you  as 
an  equal,  the  social  result  of  which 
was  perfect.  He  was  too  deeply  im- 
pregnated with  aristocratic  feeling  for 
any  of  it  to  daub  off  offensively  upon 
those  who  came  into  contact  with 
him.  The  very  thoroughness  of  his 
self-appreciation  kept  him  free  of 
vanity,  just  as  the  high  esteem  in 
which  he  held  his  family  saved  his 
interest  in  genealogy  from  seeming  a 
fad.  Of  course  my  acquaintance  with* 
him,  novel  as  the  point  from  which 
I  viewed  him  may  have  been,  was  too 
slight  to  permit  of  my  making,  even 
to  myself,  any  very  thoroughgoing 
decisions  about  his  character ;  but  I 
saw  clearly  enough  that  he  was  a  man 
of  large  honor,  of  humor,  of  wide  and 
discriminating  interest  in  affairs.  He 
was  one  of  the  last  survivors  of  that 
nearly  obsolete  type  of  New  Eng- 
lander,  the  educated  gentleman-mer- 
chant; and  though  there  are  other 
kinds  of  men  in  their  way  just  as  use- 
ful, yet  it  is  always  a  stimulating  ex- 
ercise to  turn  from  to-day  for  a  mo- 
ment's reverent  study  of  those  modes 
of  manhood  that  existed  among  us 
yesterday,  and  the  virtues  of  which 
will  distil  into  our  blood  for  many  a 
day  to  come. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Colonel  Lee 
was  one  fresh  autumn  morning,  much 
like  that  first  September  day,  but  a 
year  later.  He  had  sent  for  me  to 
finish  my  interrupted  work,  and  I  was 
taking  to  him   another   student  who 


was  to  act  as  substitute.  He  looked 
as  vigorous  and  ruddy  as  ever,  but  his 
heart  beat  painfully  from  the  effort  of 
walking  upstairs,  and  he  had  to  sit 
still  some  time  before  speaking.  With 
the  first  supply  of  breath  he  explained 
with  all  his  old  kindliness  that  he  had 
sent  for  us  because  he  was  about  to 
write  down  some  memories  of  his  life, 
for  which  he  needed  to  find  many 
papers.  "You  know  I  am  not  im- 
mortal," he  added,  still  holding  his 
hand  over  the  troublesome  heart.  I 
was  struck  at  the  time  by  the  Spartan 
urbanity  of  the  remark.  "Of  course," 
he  went  on,  "my  story  will  be  in  one 
sense  nothing  at  all ;  but  then,  it  will 
be  a  pretty  long  nothing-at-all" — 
and  I  caught  that  elusive  twinkle 
coming  nearer  the  surface  and  retiring 
again. 

When,  an  hour  later,  we  had  fin- 
ished our  preliminary  survey,  the  car- 
riage was  at  the  door,  and  we  were 
invited  to  ride  down  to  the  car  with 
Colonel  Lee.  With  his  ready  tact,  he 
made  me  take  the  inside  seat  and  my 
friend  the  outside ;  for  was  I  not  the 
senior  arranger?  Thus  we  rode,  side 
by  side,  for  the  last  quarter  of  an 
hour  that  I  ever  saw  this  fine  old  man 
I  had  come  so  much  to  respect ;  and  I 
picture  him  now  as  he  still  sat  there 
after  I  had  got  out,  leaning  back  with 
his  own  quiet  dignity  and  smiling  at 
us  young  fellows.  I  reached  in  and 
shook  hands,  realizing  as  I  did  so  that 
I  should  probably  never  see  him 
again.  Then  we  shut  the  door;  the 
carriage  started  on,  and  we  stood  a 
moment  before  turning  away,  glad  to 
think  that  such  a  man  as  this  had 
gone  out  from  our  common  college. 
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A    GLIMPSE    OF    CINCINNATI    IN    ITS    FIRST    QUARTER    CENTURY. 


By  C.  E.  Cabot. 


MR.  THOMAS  CARTER  with  his 
wife  and  eight  children,  left  Read- 
ing, Mass.,  on  the  16th  day  of 
Sept.,  1802;  and  about  the  1st  of  January, 
1803,  arrived  at  Cincinnati,  N.  W.  Terri- 
tory, Ohio." 

So  reads  the  record,  one  of  many 
similar  ones  at  that  date,  when  the 
long  trains  of  emigrant  wagons,  car- 
rying the  best  elements  of  our  New 
England  farming  and  trading  popula- 
tion, traversed  the  thinly  settled 
country  between  our  seacoast  and  the 
almost  unbroken  wilderness  of  the 
then  remote  Northwest,  over  the 
routes  soon  to  become  great  high- 
ways of  commerce.  From  the  homes 
whose  necessities  had  been  wrested 
from  adverse  conditions  of  climate 
and  soil,  to  the  fertile  western  coun- 
try inviting  and  awaiting  their  com- 
ing to  widen  its  own  more  favorable 
opportunities,  went  forth  the  families, 
— the  women  whose  toil  would  be  in 
nowise  lessened,  and  the  children 
whose  training  would  build  the  foun- 
dation of  the  future  of  the  newer 
country,  whose  almost  limitless  hori- 
zon would  furnish  full  scope  for  what- 
ever ambition  they  might  cherish. 

In  1788  the  attention  of  people  in 
the  eastern  states  became  attracted 
toward  the  fertile  lands  along  the 
Ohio  River  as  a  country  desirable  for 
occupancy.  In  1784  Virginia  had 
ceded  to  the  United  States  all  her  ter- 
ritory northwest  of  the  Ohio ;  and  in 
1787  the  famous  Ordinance  was 
passed,  organizing  and  regulating  its 
government, — that  Ordinance  which 
has  been  well  called  "worthy  of  ever- 
lasting praise."  In  the  previous  year, 
1786,  the  Ohio  Land  Company  had 
been    formed   in    Boston   to   promote 


emigration,  purchasing  five  million 
acres  in  the  Ohio  valley.  Under  the 
direction  of  this  company  Marietta 
became  settled  in  the  spring  of  1788, 
and  Cincinnati  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year.  The  early  settlers  were 
intelligent  and  enterprising.  Most  of 
them  had  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  as  officers  or  soldiers,  and  at  its 
close  hoped  to  find  more  favorable 
conditions  for  future  usefulness  in  the 
newer  country.  But  peace  did  not 
come  to  them  as  they  had  hoped.  At 
the  very  outset  they  were  called  upon 
to  endure  not  only  all  the  privations 
and  labors  of  pioneer  life,  but  were 
obliged  to  be  continually  on  the  de- 
fensive against  the  Indians,  who  kept 
our  whole  frontier  in  a  constant  state 
of  warfare;  and  it  was  not  until  1795, 
when  peace  was  established  by  the 
Treaty  of  Greenville,  that  any  sense 
of  security  was  felt,  although  the  vari- 
ous tribes  still  cherished  hostility 
toward  the  United  States,  and  the 
duty  of  keeping  open  communication 
between  the  widely  scattered  settle- 
ments and  of  protecting  the  lives  of 
the  settlers  had  still  to  be  maintained. 
In  1798  the  people  of  the  territory, 
having  so  increased  in  numbers  as  to 
be  entitled  to  representation  in  Con- 
gress, chose  as  their  first  delegate 
William  Henry  Harrison,  then  only 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  but  already 
of  distinguished  ability  in  the  public 
service ;  and  he  was  duly  elected,  Oc- 
tober 3,  1799.  To  this  fortunate 
choice  did  our  western  country  owe 
much  of  her  prosperity  in  future 
growth  and  welfare.  Thoroughly  in- 
formed as  to  the  conditions  and  neces- 
sities of  the  country,  and  of  sound 
judgment  as  to  the  best  methods  by 
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which  its  assured  peace  and  well-be- 
ing might  be  best  maintained,  Mr. 
Harrison  was  active  in  the  adoption 
by  Congress  of  an  act  providing  first 
of  all  for  the  subdivision  of  the  public 
lands  into  small  lots,  that  thereby 
people  of  moderate  means  might  find 
it  easy  to  secure  homesteads  for  their 
families.  Burnet  writes:  "This  act 
was  hailed  as  the  most  beneficent 
measure  that  Congress  had  ever 
adopted  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  the  West."  Another  writer  adds: 
"By  putting  it  in  the  power  of  every 
man  to  become  an  independent  land- 
owner, it  started  such  a  tide  of  emi- 
gration westward  as  the  world  never 
before  witnessed."  This  act  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  passage  of  others  mak- 
ing terms  of  payment  easy,  extending 
the  time  of  payments,  and  securing  to 
purchasers  undisputed  titles  to  lands 
already  occupied  by  pre-emption 
rights,  thus  enabling  them  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  future  comfort  and 
wealth ;  the  custom  of  forfeiture  was 
abolished,  and  in  every  way  were  the 
people  to  be  protected  by  righteous 
laws. 

From  this  time  forward  the  march 
of  improvement  was  steady  and  sure. 
In  1803  Ohio  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  state,  and  still  faster  did 
the  newcomers  arrive  in  ever-increas- 
ing numbers.  So  general  became  the 
exodus  from  the  eastern  states  that  in 
time  even  surprise  at  the  going  or 
coining  was  scarcely  felt  in  some 
neighborhoods.  The  mild,  long  drawn 
ejaculation  of  "Going  to  the  'hio? 
Lor!"  became  an  oft-heard  expres- 
sion. Families  united  their  forces ; 
friends  and  friends'  friends  enthusi- 
astically and  hopefully  joined  the  long 
caravan. 

From  a  quiet  country  neighbor- 
hood in  old  Plymouth  County,  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1788,  a  company  of 
women  on  horseback  are  said  to  have 
accompanied  the  emigrants  on  the 
first  six  miles  of  their  journey;  and 
then  all  tarried  a  week  among  old 
neighbors  and  friends.  They  looked 
upon  it  as  a  final  parting,  and  one  of 


the  well-to-do  farmers  offered  to  give 
to  a  young  daughter  of  the  emigrat- 
ing party  his  son  for  a  husband  and  a 
deed  of  a  house  and  farm,  if  she  would 
remain  with  them ;  but  she  had  cast 
her  lot  with  her  own  people,  and 
would  not  consent  to  stay.  Two  years 
afterward  she  was  teaching  the  first 
school  established  for  white  children 
in  Ohio  (for  several  years  there  had 
been  Moravian  missions  for  the  In- 
dians), and  later  she  was  married  to 
one  of  the  leading  public  men  in  that 
country, — the  son  of  the  man  who  had 
carried  out  a  load  of  books  among  his 
agricultural  tools  and  other  necessi- 
ties. In  Marietta  money  was  appro- 
priated for  school  purposes  within 
two  years  after  its  settlement. 

These  people  were  among  the  earli- 
est emigrants ;  they  went  out  to  join 
one  of  their  number  who  had  been 
sent  out  by  the  Ohio  Company  to  the 
Marietta  settlement  the  previous 
autumn, — one  who,  a  boat-builder  by 
trade,  became  one  of  the  constructors 
of  the  Mayflower,  the  first  transport 
boat  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  who  landed,  on  April  7, 
1788,  on  the  soil  of  the  present  state 
of  Ohio.  This  second  Mayflower  of 
history,  forty-five  by  twelve  feet  in 
size,  it  is  recorded,  led  its  fleet  of  one 
flatboat  and  three  canoes  from 
Simrel's  Ferry,  its  birthplace  on  the 
"Yoh,"  as  it  came  to  be  called,  down 
with  the  current  on  its  first  voyage, 
past  Pittsburgh  into  the  Ohio  River. 

These  first  emigrants  were  forty- 
eight  in  number,  mostly  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island  and  Connect- 
icut. We  learn  from  various  sources 
the  oft-told  incidents  of  those  early 
days.  Until  the  close  of  the  Indian 
wars  in  1795,  all  roads  were  nearly 
impassable  for  wagons.  The  flatboats 
or  arks  were  used  while  the  river  was 
open.  Horseback  travelling  was  uni- 
versal. Ox  teams  were  preferred  to 
horses  in  the  long  journeys  from  New 
England,  as  better  suited  to  work 
among  the  unbroken  country,  and  as 
less  likely  to  be  stolen  by  the  Indians. 
It  was  often  difficult  to  gfet  their  corn 
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broken  to  pieces,  or  grated,  as  was 
sometimes  done.  A  quantity  of  wheat 
was  at  one  time  brought  across  the 
ice  on  hand-sleds  from  Pennsylvania, 
a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  and  was 
ground  in  a  small  hand-mill,  which 
finally  became  broken  from  constant 
use.  At  one  settlement  there  was  a 
large  coffee-mill,  whose  hopper  would 
hold  a  peck  of  corn,  the  finer  parts  of 
which  would  be  sifted  for  bread,  and 
the  coarser  boiled  with  venison  or 
bear  meat  for  hearty  food.  Cows  were 
few,  and  it  was  difficult  to  raise  hogs 
and  sheep,  as  they  would  be  devoured 
by  the  wolves  and  bears.  We  read 
also  that  for  many  years  after  the  first 
settlement  of  the  territory  salt  had  to 
be  brought  long  distances  across  the 
mountains  on  pack  horses,  as  no 
nearer  supply  was  then  known. 

In  the  winter  of  1790  there  had  been 
great  scarcity  of  provisions.  Corn 
was  then  two  dollars  a  bushel ;  to  save 
meal  it  was  often  mixed  with  such 
quantities  of  pumpkin,  in  making 
bread,  that  the  presence  of  the  meal 
could  scarcely  be  detected.  Salt  was 
five  dollars  a  bushel ;  so  the  people  ate 
their  corn  bread  without  and  liked  it 
better.  Having  no  candles,  they  used 
pine  knots  for  light,  and  liked  them 
better.  Coarse  Indian  meal  was  boiled 
and  thinned  for  tea,  of  which  all  par- 
took with  relish.  Many  expedients 
were  resorted  to  until  their  supplies 
could  be  brought  over  the  long  dis- 
tances on  pack  horses  or  across  the 
frozen  river.  But  in  the  early  spring, 
the  sap  of  the  sugar-maple,  boiled 
down  with  meal,  made  a  rich  and  nu- 
tritious food.  The  new  vegetables 
were  ready  before  midsummer,  and 
thus  in  time  that  period  of  severe  dis- 
tress and  privation  was  safely  passed. 

But  better  conditions  prevailed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
when  the  Carter  family  of  our  brief 
story  settled  in  the  Miami  country,  as 
it  was  for  a  long  time  called,  and  to 
which  letters  were  so  directed  as  late 
as  in  1804.  The  Miami  purchase 
covered  one  million  acres ;  and  it  is 
related  that  its  settlers  prospered  be- 


yond all  others,  in  spite  of  all  disad- 
vantages. 

In  1789  Fort  Washington,  Cincin- 
nati's earliest  beginning,  was  estab- 
lished. Its  site  lay  across  the  old  In- 
dian warpath  from  the  British  garri- 
son at  Detroit  to  the  Ohio  River.  The 
future  city  consisted  of  eight  hundred 
acres,  paid  for  in  Continental  certifi- 
cates, at  a  cost  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  in  the  depreciated  cur- 
rency of  that  time.  There  had  been 
no  mail  system  previous  to  1794;  but 
in  that  year  a  small  fleet  of  light  boats 
was  built,  after  the  manner  of  whal- 
ing craft,  each  with  four  oarsmen  and 
a  coxswain,  all  well  armed  with 
loaded  muskets.  Two  horsemen 
carried  the  mail  overland  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  Wheeling,  where  the  first 
boat  began  its  journey ;  at  Gallipolis 
a  second  boat  carried  it  to  Maysville, 
Kentucky,  and  a  third  boat  to  Cincin- 
nati. From  Wheeling  to  Cincinnati 
a  letter  would  be  six  days  on  its 
journey ;  the  return  trip,  being  against 
the  current,  took  twice  as  long.  Post- 
age on  an  ordinary  letter  was  twenty- 
five  cents,  not  necessarily  prepaid. 

But  it  is  of  the  life  of  the  Miami 
settlers  alone,  beginning  at  a  period 
still  within  the  century  mark,  that  the 
following  correspondence  treats,  in 
simple  detail  of  family  affairs: 

"Cincinnati,  January  29,  1803. 

"Dear  Sister: — I  now  begin  to  think  of 
old  Reading.  We  have  all  arrived  here 
well,  after  a  tedious  journey  of  three 
months  and  nine  days.  The  particulars  of 
our  journey  and  fatigues  are  too  numerous 
to  mention.  But  I  will  give  you  a  short 
account  of  it. 

"We  travelled  700  miles  by  land,  400  by 
water.  We  started  from  Reading  the  six- 
teenth day  of  September,  nineteen  in  com- 
pany; stopped  at  Uncle  Burnet's  in  Fitch - 
burg;  started  from  there  the  twentieth,  all 
well,  with  stout  hearts  for  the  Ohio;  no 
more  friends  to  take  leave  of.  It  began  to 
rain,  and  continued  to  rain  five  days  con- 
stant after  we  left  Fitchburg;  we  travelled 
four  of  them,  and  by  this  time  began  to 
get  among  the  mountains  and  log  houses; 
we  found  the  people  very  kind;  they  enter- 
tained us  very  reasonably.  We  arrived  at 
the  North  River  all  well;  had  got  200 
miles  on  our  journey  this  was  the  third 
considerable   river  we   passed   over;    some 
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of  us  thought  we  had  got  to  the  Ohio,  but 
found  ourselves  much  mistaken.  Here 
Lucy,  Annis,  George  and  Warren  were 
taken  with  the  measles;  all  had  them  bad 
but  Annis;  she  had  them  light. 

"I  have  no  doubt  but  that  you  would 
have  been  pleased  with  some  parts  of  our 
journey;  we  passed  among  all  softs  of  peo- 
ple and  languages;  300  miles  we  travelled 
among  the  Dutch;  they  were  the  most  in- 
human people  I  ever  saw;  they  called  us 
Yankees,  thought  themselves  very  much 
above  us,  charged  us  very  high  for  every- 
thing bought  of  them;  for  every  article  we 
had  to  beg  and  plead,  and  to  pay  for  at  a 
dear  rate.  They  were  in  general  very  rich; 
their  women  worked  out  of  doors  at 
swingling  flax,  holding  the  plough,  dig- 
ging potatoes,  etc.  Eli  Flint  and  I  took 
some  notice  of  their  girls,  but  they  were 
the  plainest  set  I  ever  met  with.  We 
passed  over  a  number  of  large  rivers;  a.V 
last  came  to  the  North  Mountain;  here 
were  three  ridges  of  mountains;  on  the 
second  I  killed  a  wild  turkey,  which 
pleased  me  much.  Hezekiah  Flint  wrote 
to  us  to  come  on  to  Geneva  on  the  Mo- 
nongahela  River,  as  there  were  two  fam- 
ilies going  down  the  river  and  we  might 
go  with  them.  When  we  came  there  we 
found  the  families  not  in  circumstances  to 
go  down  the  river  with  us;  we  had  trav- 
elled fifteen  miles  out  of  our  way.  We 
stopped  at  Geneva  three  weeks,  had  three 
removals  in  the  time;  we  moved  from 
Geneva,  and  in  three  days  reached  the 
Ohio.  Eli  stopped  at  Geneva;  he  there  fell 
in  love  with  a  young  miss,  and  that  was 
the  last  I  saw  of  him,  but  have  since  heard 
that  he  is  married.  We  stopped  at  Wheel- 
ing four  weeks.  I  started  to  go  to  Cin- 
cinnati by  land,  three  hundred  miles 
through  the  wilderness,  where  the  houses 
are  ten  and  fifteen  miles  apart.  I  trav- 
elled alone,  and  arrived  safe  in  eight  days; 
in  five  days  after,  the  rest  of  the  party 
came  by  water;  thus  we  have  all  arrived 
safe  after  our  long  journey. 

"We  have  hired  a  house  for  the  present; 
we  like  the  land  much.  We  can  buy  flour 
for  9  shillings  a  hundred;  corn  meal  for 
25  cents  a  bushel;  pork  for  9  shillings  a 
hundred;  beef  the  same;  turkeys  for  nine- 
pence  apiece,  and  every  kind  of  provision 
very  cheap.  Look  me  out  a  pretty  girl, 
and  I  will  come  and  take  her  if  I  like  her, 
in  about  two  years,  for  there  is  no  wife 
for  me  here.  I  have  been  down  the  river 
below  Cincinnati,  100  miles  by  water,  and 
came  back  by  land;  on  the  Kentucky  side 
the  girls  sit  by  the  fire  with  their  gloves 
on." 

In  the  following  May  Mr.   Carter 
wrote  again  to  his  sister  as  follows : 

"I  hope  that  you  will  come  to  this  coun- 


try with  your  husband,  and  will  spend  the 
remainder  of  your  lives  here  in  this  west- 
ern country;  the  land  is  the  best  in  the 
world.  We  bought  a  quarter  of  a  bear  for 
27  cents,  and  a  quarter  of  a  deer  for  25 
cents.  You  must  write  as  often  as  you 
can,  for  we  are  only  1,200  miles  apart,  and 
can  hear  from  one  another  every  month. 
You  have  a  new  sister  whom  you  have 
never  seen;  she  is  a  handsome  babe." 

In  June  came  letters  filled  with 
accounts  of  the  strong  tide  of  re- 
ligious excitement  which  spread  so 
widely  its  great  revival. 

"The  people  of  this  country  are  in  a 
glorious  way.  You  would  be  amazed  to 
see  them  in  their  large  meetings,  where 
they  preach  and  sing  and  pray  all  at  one 
time,  and  the  power  of  God  comes  down 
in  a  wonderful  manner.  This  is  the  truth. 
I  have  been  out  to  meeting  30  miles  and 
spent  four  days.  There  were  nearly  one 
thousand  people;  it  is  a  blessed  time,  and 
the  work  of  God  is  spreading  very  fast  all 
around  us.  Oh,  that  you  were  here  to  be 
a  partaker  with  us!" 

A  few  years  later  some  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  family  em- 
braced the  New  Church  doctrines, 
which  then  seemed  to  them  to  set 
forth  the  truth  in  a  clearer  light.  In 
the  same  month  as  that  of  the  last 
letter  Air.  Carter  writes: 

"This  country  is  the  best  land  I  ever 
saw;  this  town  is  as  thick  settled  as  Lynn, 
and  as  good  houses  are  in  it.  The  river 
runs  east  and  west  before  the  town,  and  is 
very  beautiful  and  pleasant.  I  have  bought 
a  lot  in  town  within  twenty  rods  of  the 
courthouse,  and  I  believe  I  shall  build  me 
a  house  on  the  same,  as  large  as  40x20  feet, 
and  two  stories  high.  I  have  taken  up 
trading  some  since  I  have  been  here,  and 
have  cleared  one  hundred  dollars  in  two 
months;  for  myself  I  am  at  that  business 
yet,  and  shall  keep  to  it  at  present.  I 
have  made  twenty  barrels  of  cider  this 
spring,  of  apples  that  I  bought;  and  five 
barrels  of  vinegar;  and  I  sold  the  same  at 
five  dollars  a  barrel.  I  have  also  salt  and 
iron  and  flour  for  sale.  I  had  more  than 
one  hundred  barrels  of  apples  for  sale  this 
spring,  and  they  kept  sound  and  good  till 
the  first  of  June.  The  boys  have'planted 
eight  or  ten  acres  of  corn  this  spring,  and 
three  hundred  bushels  were  raised  on  this. 
Trading  is  a  very  good  business  here.  A 
shoemaker  may  earn  more  in  one  day  here 
than  in  three  days  there.  Women's  cloth 
or  kid  shoes  are  $2.50  a  pair  in  cash;  men's 
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shoes  are  the  same.  I  could  have  made 
one  dollar  on  every  pair  if  I  had  brought 
them  on  with  me. 

"People  told  me  before  I  came  here  that 
no  cattle  could  be  raised  here;  but  you 
may  tell  them  it  is  a  mistake,  for  here  are 
five  times  the  cattle  that  are  raised  among 
you.  I  have  seen  three  large  droves  going 
to  Baltimore  this  spring.  When  I  was 
coining  out  here  I  saw  more  than  one 
thousand  upon  the  road,  going  there  and 
to  other  places.  They  raise  hogs  here 
without  number,  and  all  other  stock. 
Everything  is  plenty  here. 

"Who  would  think  of  seeing  large  ships 
sailing  down  the  river  one  thousand  miles 
from  salt  water?  Come  here  and  you  may 
see  them  and  all  other  craft  anchored  in 
the  harbor  of  Cincinnati  and  passing  by. 
Seven  or  nine  have  passed  by  this  spring, 
and  boats  almost  without  number. 

"The  winter  is  not  half  as  cold  here  as 
there;  the  summer  is  not  yet  as  warm,  and 
people  tell  me  that  it  is  as  warm  as  it 
will  be.  There  was  a  smart^  snowstorm 
here  the  seventh  of  May,  which  covered 
the  ground,  and  the  frost  hath  chilled  all 
the  fruit." 

Then  followed  details  of  home  life. 
The  children  were  getting  four 
months'  schooling,  and  the  teacher 
was  a  very  good  one,  and  his  scholars 
of  eight  and  nine  years  of  age  could 
read  and  write  almost  equal  to  him- 
self, and  could  say  their  grammar. 
The  singing-school  flourished  also, 
and  the  children  were  all  growing; 
the  new  sister  was  a  very  pretty  little 
girl.  Warren,  a  stout  boy,  was  in  the 
first  class  in  the  spelling  book ; 
George  was  a  good  boy  to  work ; 
Annis  was  a  beauty  and  well  grown ; 
Lucy  had  grown  as  fast  as  anybody 
ever  could,  and  was  "middling  hand- 
some" ;  Polly  was  a  great  girl  and 
good ;  Thomas  was  pretty  much  as  he 
always  was,  and  Ephraim  was  called 
handsome. 

"And  now,  dear  sister,  reply  to  this  let- 
ter as  soon  as  possible;  but  you  must  tell 
your  husband  not  to  send  any  more  such 
large  letters,  because  we  had  to  pay  one 
dollar  for  it,  and  he  hardly  wrote  anything 
about  religion  at  all,  and  it  is  awful  to 
think  of  that  in  a  man  of  sense." 

The  next  following  letters  relate  to 
the  death  of  this  eldest  sister.  Her 
married    life,    though    short,    seemed 


one  of  almost  ideal  happiness,  and 
her  loss  was  sincerely  mourned  by 
her  bereaved  husband,  who  did  not 
marry  again  for  many  years.  In  their 
family  Bible  of  1803  I  find  his  touch- 
ing testimony  to  her  worth: 

"July  the  30th,  1804,  expired  my  amia- 
ble companion;  cut  down  in  the  flower  of 
her  youth,  of  a  lingering  illness,  which  she 
bore  with,  uncommon  fortitude  and  with 
Christian  patience  and  resignation  to  the 
Divine  will,  in  whom  she  placed  a  firm 
but  humble  hope  of  acceptance  through 
the  blessed  Redeemer.  Her  early  grave  is 
bedewed  with  the  tears  of  friendship,  grat- 
itude  and   conjugal   devotion." 

The  correspondence  between  the 
families  continued,  however.  In 
March,  1805,  they  wrote  that  their 
health  was  very  good,  though  their 
whole  number,  eleven,  had  been  ill 
(through  inoculation)  with  the  small- 
pox, which  had  prevailed  widely. 

"We  enjoy  as  good  a  state  of  health  as 
we  did  in  New  England.  Our  father 
keepeth  a  small  store,  of  which  he  maketh 
a  handsome  living.  Brother  Thomas  has 
gone  to  trade  up  the  river,  about  300 
miles;  we  expect  he  will  bring  back  ap- 
ples and  cider  and  whiskey;  he  can  buy 
cider  for  $2  a  bbl.;  apples  for  25c.  per 
bushel;  whiskey  for  40c.  per  gallon;  and  if 
he  gets  down  safe  he  will  double  on  them 
all.  It  would  pay  you  well  to  bring  on 
store  goods,  and  stay  awhile  to  see  the 
country  for  yourself;  bring  groceries  of 
every  kind,  but  no  powder  nor  lead.  Put 
them  on  board  a  vessel  at  Boston,  send 
them  to  Baltimore;  then  by  wagon  to 
Wheeling,  280  miles,  3,500  lbs.  to  a  wagon 
load,  which  the  wagoner  will  carry  for  $5 
a  hundred  lbs.;  thence  to  Cincinnati,  a  dis- 
tance of  400  miles  by  water,  or  300  miles 
by  land.  A  wagon  load  will  fill  a  small 
store  pretty  well.  If  you  have  a  mind  to 
bring  any  dry  goods,  do  so;  then  come, 
too,  and  you  will  not  repent  coming." 

The  father  of  the  family  also  wrote. 
January,  1806: 

"This  is  a  very  healthy  time  and  a  mod- 
erate winter;  no  snow  here  yet.  This  is  a 
fine  country,  and  people  are  coming  here 
very  fast.  I  believe  there  hath  come  here 
one  thousand  families  this  year  past;  every 
day  coming.  Don't  be  concerned  about 
the  postage,  for  I  have  twenty  dollars  here 
where  I  had  one  in  Reading;  I  take  from 
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five  dollars  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
dollars  a  day  in  general.  I  am  not  in 
want  of  money;  come  on,  and  you  may 
get  some  too.  We  can  earn  as  much  here 
by  working  three  days  in  the  week  as  by 
working  there  every  day.  My  cellar  at 
Reading  would  not  hold  wine  or  brandy, 
but  it  will  here,  and  other  good  liquors, 
and  pork  and  beef  in  plenty,  and  all  kinds 
of  provisions.  Instead  of  corn  meal  we 
eat  flour.  A  fine  country;  the  soil  not  less 
than  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  deep." 

These  continued  entreaties  to  come 
out  to  the  new  country,  the  fine  coun- 
try, to  see  for  himself,  proved  not  so 
alluring-  to  the  brother-in-law  as 
might  have  been  the  case  had  he  not 
just  settled  down  to  a  life  of  long- 
hoped-for  rest  after  several  sea  voyJ 
ages  of  hardship  and  of  severe  sufTer- 
ing  by  shipwreck.  He  had  had  quite 
enough  of  adventure  for  all  time. 
Later,  when  he  became  inclined  to 
consider  the  change  more  favorably, 
the  War  of  1812  and  its  disturbances 
put  an  end  to  all  thought  of  change. 

"April,  1806.  Dear  Brother:  I  send  you 
the  prices  of  articles  here.  Lisbon,  sherry 
and  port  wines  sell  at  one  dollar  a  quart, 
also  French  brandy.  Rum  no  sale;  gin  no 
sale. 

Brown  sugar  31c.  per  lb. 

Loaf  sugar   50c.  per  lb. 

Coffee 50c.  per  lb. 

Alum    25c.  per  lb. 

Indigo  37^c.  per  oz. 

Young  Hyson  tea $2.00      per  lb. 

Bohea 75c.  per  lb. 

Pepper  75c.  per  lb. 

Ginger   50c.  per  lb. 

Allspice 50c.  per  lb. 

Cheap  calicoes 50c.  per  yd. 

Cheap  India  cottons. 37J^c.  @    75c.  per  yd. 

Pins 25c.   a   paper 

Silk  thread   I2^c.  a  skein 

"Case  knives  and  forks  from  $1.50  to  $3 
a  case. 

"Scissors  from  31c.  a  pair  to  50  cts. 
Handsaws  good  at  $3  each. 

"Iron  shovels  at  $2  apiece.  Gallerses  at 
$1  a  pair. 

"Pocketbooks  $1  each  good. 

"The  merchants  here  allow  themselves 
to  make  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent 
on  all  their  goods.  There  is  hardly  any- 
thing you  can  bring  but  will  sell  here.  As 
for  the  education  of  your  child,  it  may  be 
as  well  here  as  there,  for  there  are  two 
schools  now  in  this  city,    and    people    of 


good  behavior,  so  you  need  not  give  your' 
self  any  trouble.  Board  is  two  dollars  a 
week;  store  hire  from  $3  to  $10  a  month. 
The  merchants  here  allow  the  carriage 
from  Baltimore  to  amount  to  eight  cents 
a  pound;  when  a  wagoner  takes  in  a  load 
there,  he  is  accountable  for  that  load  till 
he  delivers  it  at  its  destined  place;  and  if 
damaged,  he  pays  for  it;  but  it  is  very  rare 
that  it  happens  to  be  the  case. 

"If  you  will  come  out  here  and  bring 
one  crate  of  queen's  ware,  making  out  the 
wagon  load  with  other  articles,  that  will 
do  to  begin  with;  and  when  you  have  sold 
them,  if  you  do  not  like  this  part  of  the 
world,  you  may  buy  a  boat,  load  it  with 
flour  and  pork,  start  to  New  Orleans,  and 
make  a  'good  out;'  and  then  return  to 
your  native  country  with  more  cash  than 
you  would  make  there  in  the  time.  Our 
stock  is  chiefly  from  Baltimore;  our  mer- 
chants go  there  once  a  year.  The  convey- 
ance from  that  place  to  Wheeling  I  believe 
is  quite  safe,  for  I  never  heard  of  any  dan- 
ger of  late  years.  Any  article  in  the  gro- 
cery line  is  good  to  bring  on;  mackerel 
sell  here  at  25c.  each;  shad  at  2>7V2  cents 
each." 

"April  6,  1806.  The  peach  trees  were 
in  full  bloom  on  the  1st  of  April.  The 
earth  this  past  winter  was  twice  covered 
with  snow,  but  very  thin.  People  are  com- 
ing here  very  fast.  I  hope  to  hear  you 
will  come,  and  if  you  wish  I  will  provide  a 
store  against  you  come.  Two  of  the  boys 
went  down  the  river  about  three  months 
ago  with  a  load  of  flour;  we  have  heard 
that  they  have  sold  out  and  are  to  bring 
back  a  load  of  salt,  which  they  can  buy  for 
60  cts.  a  bushel,  and  can  sell  it  here  in  this 
city  for  $2.50  a  bushel;  at  the  lead  mines 
down  the  river  they  can  buy  lead  for  5 
cts.  a  lb.,  and  can  sell  it  here  for  12^2  cts. 
a  lb.  by  the  hundred." 

"April  20,  1808.  The  apple  trees  are 
in  bloom;  peas  and  garden  seeds  are  up. 
You  might  come  to  this  country  in  thirty 
days.  I  think  you  would  be  pleased  to  see 
our  situation.  Father  owns  three  houses 
in  Cincinnati;  one  of  brick,  39x38  feet; 
Thomas  owns  one  of  brick,  25x20  feet;  and 
Elijah  also  one,  28x20  feet;  all  are  two 
stories  in  height.  The  Embargo  hurts  the 
trade  on  the  waters  here;  superfine  flour 
can  be  purchased  for  three  dollars  a  bar- 
rel; several  trading  men  have  been  ruined 
this  season  by  carrying  flour  and  pork  to 
the  New  Orleans  market.  We  are  making 
money  very  fast.  I  wish  you  to  advise  me, 
for  I  still  live  a  single  life.  Not  one  of  us 
is  married  yet." 

"September,  1808.  Thomas  has  returned 
from  the  lead  mines,  and  has  brought  back 
seven  tons  of  lead." 

"December,  1808.  Any  goods  will  sell 
here  at  25  per  cent  profit  after  taking  out 
the  carriage.     That  is  the  general  custom 
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here  at  the  present  time.  Watches  are 
cheaper  here  than  with  you.  Business  is 
very  dull  here  at  present,  but  better  than 
with  you.  How  doth  Marblehead  stand  it 
for  want  of  fish?  We  are  all  enjoying  good 
health,  through  the  mercy  of  God.  Eph- 
raim  is  to  be  married  to-morrow,  to  an 
English  girl  about  sixteen  years  of  age. 
I  am  very  glad  that  we  came  away  from 
that  poor  country.  If  we  had  stayed  there 
we  should  never  have  been  so  well  fixed  as 
we  are  now." 

"December  14,  181 1.  Governor  Harrison 
has  had  a  battle  with  the  Prophet  and  his 
party  of  Indians  on  the  Wabash  River.  It 
was  the  hardest  ever  fought.  They  came 
on  the  Americans  in  the  night;  but  Col. 
Boyd  formed  his  men  and  rushed  upon 
them  with  bayonets;  and  after  a  long  com- 
bat the  Indians  dispersed.  The  Prophet's 
party  lost  about  one  hundred  men,  and  a 
great  number  were  wounded.  Our  loss 
was  great  —  about  two  hundred  killed  and 
wounded.  Col.  Boyd  has  gained  great  ap- 
plause in  this  country.  It  is  supposed  the 
war  is  over;  people  need  not  be  afraid  to 
come  here  on  account  of  the  Indians,  for  I 
conceive  no  danger  from  them.  Mr. 
More  [a  brother-in-law]  brought  store 
goods  from  New  York  to  this  country 
and  has  sold  them  out  and  bought  him  a 
farm  on  the  Ohio  River  thirty  miles  below 
Wheeling.  He  is  now  about  starting  for 
New  Orleans  with  a  boat  load  for  that 
market.  He  is  a  good  scholar,  and  he 
talks  of  keeping  school  at  Natchez  for  a 
year  or  two  after  his  return,  for  he  can  get 
one  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  teaching 
ten  scholars.  You  may  tell  your  people 
that  Cincinnati  is  one  of  the  finest  towns 
this  side  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  On 
some  streets  half-acre  lots  sell  for  $2,000 
and  rising  in  value  fast.  There  are  now 
about  four  hundred  houses  in  this  town. 
You  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  fast 
this  country  improves." 

"January,  1812.  Times  are  hard  and  pro- 
visions scarce  on  account  of  the  North- 
western Army  being  stationed  nigh  this. 
Harrison's  army  has  destroyed  seven  In- 
dian towns  and  put  the  Indians  to  flight. 
People  here  talk  hard  against  Brigadier 
General  Smith;  they  think  he  is  a  second 
Hull.  Our  armies  here  have  been  in  mo- 
tion several  months,  and  Canada  is  not  yet 
taken.  God  save  America  from  Hull. 
British  gold  has  great  influence;  for  the 
sake  of  that  metal  our  armies  are  sold  and 
are  brought  into  disgrace  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth." 

Two  of  the  brothers  had  joined  the 
Light  Horse,  and  were  in  Hull's  cam- 
paign. 

"July,  1813.  Thomas  has  gone  to  New 
Orleans  again  with  a  barge-load  of  flour, 


five  hundred  bbls.;  he  will  bring  back 
sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  rice  and  logwood; 
and  he  will  clear  in  eight  months  four 
thousand  dollars.  It  has  been  a  fine  year 
for  trading;  flour  has  sold  in  New  Orleans 
as  high  as  twenty  dollars  a  bbl.,  which  we 
buy  for  only  six  dollars  a  bbl.  One 
New  England  man  who  came  here  six 
years  ago  with  $300  traded  to  New  Or- 
leans and  is  now  worth  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars in  cash;  and  many  others  have  made 
their  fortunes.  Money  is  plenty  here.  I 
wish  you  would  come  on;  you  would  do 
well.  Property  increases  one  hundred  per 
cent  in  twelve  months.  We  are  blessed  in 
this  country;  we  deserve  to  be;  we  fared 
hard  in  New  England.  I  wish  half  the 
people  of  that  country  would  come  here. 
I  pity  the  poor  people  there." 

"May,  1814.  I  am  keeping  store;  have 
bought  goods  to  the  amount  of  $11,000. 
Thomas  is  coming  up  from  New  Orleans 
with  his  barge;  it  carries  sixty  tons,  and 
he  gets  five  and  a  half  cts.  a  lb.  for  freight- 
ing. This  town  is  like  a  seaport.  It  is  a 
fine  place  for  mechanics;  carpenters  and 
masons  can  take  jobs  and  make  from  five 
to  ten  dollars  per  day;  bricklaying  is  $3.50 
a  thousand;  carpenters'  work  goes  by 
measurement  at  a  high  rate.  Mechanics 
here  can  make  their  fortunes  in  four  or 
five  years.  I  can't  tell  half  of  the  ways  to 
make  fortunes.  If  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land would  believe  the  truth,  they  would 
flock  to  this  country  in  thousands;  but 
they  will  stay  and  starve;  though  a  man 
would  come  from  the  dead  they  would  not 
believe  him.  They  think  there  that  if  a 
man  has  property  to  the  amount  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  he  is  rich;  and  when  a 
young  man  is  free  from  his  father,  if  his 
father  gives  him  one  hundred  dollars,  a 
horse,  saddle,  bridle  and  whip,  he  can 
marry  the  best  girl  in  the  country.  But  if 
he  has  not  got  these  things,  he  is  thought 
no  more  of  than  a  negro.  But  here,  if  a 
man  is  not  worth  ten  dollars,  if  he  is  an 
honest  man  he  can  make  a  fortune,  for  the 
people  are  more  friendly  here. 

"We  have  three  banks,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,500,000.  I  have  made  $5,000  in  buying 
and  selling  property.  It  is  a  custom  here 
to  retail  goods  from  37  to  100  per  cent 
profit.  Yesterday  I  bought  a  lot  of  land 
for  $3,000,  and  sold  it  for  $3,700. 

"It  is  a  fine  thing  that  we  came  to  this 
country;  if  we  had  not,  we  might  now  be 
living  among  the  pines  and  never  have 
known  anything  but  hard  work,  and  have 
spent  our  lives  in  misery  and  woe." 

"October,  1814.  I  expect  you  feel  the 
effects  of  the  war  by  this  time.  It  has  been 
the  making  of  this  country." 

The  last  letter  was  written  in  1830 
by  one  of  the  grandsons,  after  his  re- 
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turn  home  from  a  visit  to  Boston  and 
other  eastern  cities.  In  this  letter  he 
expresses  great  pleasure  at  atten- 
tions received.  I  quote  but  one  sen- 
tence : 

"I  think  that  Boston  stands  unrivalled 
as  to  its  beauty  and  cleanliness;  the  people 
generally  are  more  friendly  and  socially 
disposed  than  in  the  other  cities;  at  least 
we  found  them  so." 

A  numerous  race  at  the  present  day 
is  that  of  the  Carters.  At  their  family 
reunion  held  in  Woburn,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1884,  it  was  stated  that  they 
then  numbered  over  twenty-five  thou- 
sand in  the  United  States ;  and  the 
secretary's  assertion  was  that  the  life 
of  no  individual  could  possibly  be 
long  enough  to  compile  the  history  of 
the  whole  family.  On  that  somewhat 
remarkable  occasion,  about  one- 
thirtieth  of  the  family's  thousands 
were  present.  From  all  directions 
came  the  Carters,  even  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  the  home  of  the 
president  of  the  association ;  and 
many  others  famous  and  learned,  all 
good  men  and  true,  were  among  the 
numbers.  The  bond  of  kinship 
seemed  particularly  strong  in  similar- 
ity of  family  traits,  as  depicted  in  each 
speaker's  narration,  so  that  the  fact 
that  all  Carters  everywhere  are  found 
to  be  worthy  and  efficient,  industrious 
and  self-respecting,  endowed  with 
sterling  qualities  of  mind  and  heart, 
seemed  thoroughly  proven.  The  law, 
the  gospel  and  the  college  were  all 
fully  represented,  the  reverends  of  the 
name  being  noticeably  conspicuous 
on  the  record.  Mrs.  G.  W.  Chaney, 
herself  a  Carter,  made  pleasant  allu- 
sion to  their  descent,  in  a  poem: 


'We  always  mean  to  be  on  hand,  ready  to 

take  a  part, 
Though  but  as  fifth  wheel  to  the  coach,  or 

third  wheel  to  the  cart. 
(You  never  see   artillery   go   to   the   field 

to  fight 
Unless,  as  on  our  coat  of  arms,  an  extra 

wheel's  in  sight.) 
We  don't  exactly  know  what  for,  and  yet 

we  feel  a  pride 
Just  latent   in   the    family,    not    heralded 

outside, 
In    what    some    of    us    are,    or    were,    or 

might  be  if  we  tried." 


The  Rev.  Dr.  March,  the  present 
successor  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Carter, 
the  first  minister  in  Woburn,  whose 
term  of  service  extended  from  1641 
to  1677  and  who  was  the  ancestor  of 
many  in  New  England  bearing  the 
name,  gave  greeting  to  the  Carters 
from  the  West  and  from  the  South,  in 
a  long  poem  of  welcome  to  the  early 
home  of  their  race,  exhorting  all  to  be 
true  to  the  fathers'  name  and  to  emu- 
late their  virtues: 


;Go  on,  sons  of  New  England  sires; 

Improve  the  ways  your  fathers  trod; 
Fill   the   land   with   your   schools,    crown 
the  hills  with  your  spires; 
Let    your    skill    find    work,    and    your 
faith  find  God. 
Put  your  hands  to   the   plough,    put   the 
plough  in  deep; 
And  remember  the  words  for  the  wise 

to  keep: — 
'As   every   man   sows   shall   every   man 
reap.'  " 


This  injunction  had  surely  been 
already  well  kept  by  the  Carters  in 
early  Ohio,  who  carried  with  them 
into  the  great  West  the  strong  char- 
acter, the  good  thought  and  the  good 
habits  of  the  old  New  England  home. 


IN    THE    HIGH    PLACES. 

By  Virna  Woods. 


T  was  at  just  that  hour 
in  the  evening  when 
people  were  hastening 
from  the  city  to  their 
homes,  that  a  man  sat 
on  a  shaded  bench 
at  the  edge  of  the  park,  watch- 
ing the  varied  panorama  before  him. 
Although  to  the  most  casual  observer 
he  was  possessed  of  youth,  health  and 
good  looks,  it  seemed  to  him  at  that 
moment  that  his  hands  were  empty  of 
the  gifts  of  life.  His  mood,  however, 
was  not  that  of  melancholy  or  regret, 
but  one  of  eagerness  and  hope.  Now 
he  was  poor,  unknown,  and  without 
friends  of  great  influence ;  but  some 
day,  he  was  sure,  his  energy,  educa- 
tion and  native  ability  would  win  him 
success.  He  let  his  thoughts  drift  to 
that  golden  future  with  a  vague  con- 
tent, as  again  and  again  from  the 
shifting  kaleidoscope  presented  to  his 
view  he  recognized  men  whose 
achievements  were  an  incentive  to  his 
own  ambition. 

The  first  he  noticed  was  a  well 
known  surgeon,  whose  strong,  fair 
face  swept  by  in  a  flashing  glimpse,  as 
his  spirited  horses  bore  him  swiftly 
home.  "Surely,"  thought  the  young 
man,  "he  must  be  satisfied  with  his 
life.  Pie  has  made  himself  known  and 
respected  throughout  the  entire 
country ;  and  he  has  saved  many 
lives.  It  would  be  worth  labor  and 
weariness  and  the  effort  of  years  to 
stand  where  that  man  stands  to-day.'' 
The  doctor  went  on.  When  he 
reached  home  he  let  himself  in  with 
a  key  and  went  unobserved  to  his  own 
study.  Here  he  threw  himself  into  an 
easy-chair,  his  arms  hanging  down 
listlessly,  his  whole  attitude  one  of 
weariness  and  dejection.  Lines  of  care 
and  pain  grew  definite  in  his  fine  face. 
He  did  not  see  the  luxury  of  his  sur- 
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roundings ;  he  did  not  remember  the 
triumphs  of  years.  He  was  exhausted 
in  mind  and  body,  sensitive  only  to 
suffering;  and  his  thoughts  were 
scourges  to  him.  All  day  he  had  been 
fighting  death,  and  had  been  defeated. 
To-night  he  seemed  to  realize  as  never 
before  the  futility  of  human  effort. 
But  if  the  victim  had  been  marked 
with  death  from  the  first,  it  would  not 
have  been  so  hard  for  him.  He  knew 
that  he  might  have  saved  her,  and  he 
had  failed. 

She  was  a  beautiful  woman,  one 
whom  he  had  known  from  the  time 
she  was  a  child.  Although  he  had 
never  been  more  than  a  professional 
acquaintance,  he  had  followed  her 
life  with  interest.  She  had  married 
young,  and  her  husband  had  remained 
a  devoted  lover.  She  was  the  mother 
of  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  the 
younger  but  three  years  old.  She  had 
wealth,  beauty  and  social  position  to 
add  to  the  happiness  of  her  life. 

He  remembered  when  she  had 
come  to  him  with  the  first  premoni- 
tion of  a  dread  disease.  "I  will  not 
have  you  tell  my  husband,"  she  said, 
when  he  had  confirmed  her  fears. 
"We  will  spare  him  the  pain  of  know- 
ing as  long  as  possible.  And  you  say 
there  is  hope.  It  may  be  that  he  need 
never  know."  But  the  time  had  come 
too  soon  when  they  could  no  longer 
conceal  from  him  the  truth.  The  hus- 
band had  sought  the  doctor  privately 
and  demanded  of  him  the  chances  of 
his  wife's  recovery.  The  doctor  re- 
membered how  carefully  he  had  con- 
sidered the  question  before  he  replied. 
"I  think,"  he  had  said  at  last,  "that 
we  must  have  an  operation  ;  and  she 
will  have  perhaps  nine  chances  out  of 
ten  to  live."  But  before  resorting  to 
the  extreme  measure,  he  had  con- 
sulted  two   specialists   and   they   had 
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both  advised  against  the  operation. 
Yielding  to  their  judgment,  he  had 
delayed  until  at  last  he  knew  that  the 
operation  was  inevitable.  He  knew 
also  that  her  chances  of  recovery 
were  no  more  than  even.  That  day 
the  effort  had  been  made,  and  had 
failed. 

He  had  not  left  her  till  she  lay  at 
rest  after  her  fruitless  pain.  Her  hus- 
band rose  from  her  bedside  where  he 
had  been  kneeling  and  followed  him 
into  the  hall.  "If  you  had  performed 
the  operation  when  you  first  thought 
of  it,"  he  began ;  then  his  voice 
stopped  with  a  choking  sound.  "She 
would  have  lived,"  the  doctor  replied. 
The  look  of  passionate  regret  on  the 
man's  white  face  was  more  than  he 
could  bear.  He  turned  from  him  and 
stumbled  out  of  the  door.  "I  might 
have  saved  her,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"I  might  have  saved  her ;  I  might 
have  saved  her."  The  words  repeated 
themselves  in  the  rumble  of  wheels 
and  the  traffic  of  the  streets,  and  they 
grew  louder  in  the  stillness  of  his 
room.  But  in  the  shadowed  park  the 
youth  dreamed  on  of  greatness  and 
success. 

The  next  man  he  marked  as  a 
model  was  an  eminent  judge,  a  man 
known  for  the  rectitude  as  well  as  the 
brilliancy  of  his  career.  He  passed  in 
his  carriage,  and  even  the  young  man 
saw  that  his  face  was  worn  and  pale. 
"But  he  is  already  old,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "and  his  position  and  his 
reputation  are  worth  the  sacrifice  of 
years.  Under  his  weary  look  his 
heart  must  be  satisfied  with  his 
achievements." 

The  judge  rode  on.  In  the  hallway 
of  his  home  his  young  wife  met  him 
with  a  smile.  "Not  now,"  he  said, 
brushing  by  her  with  unseeing  eyes. 
"I  must  be  alone."  He  went  to  his 
room  and  locked  the  door.  Then  he 
fell  to  pacing  the  floor,  his  head  bent 
and  his  hands  gripped  together  behind 
him.  There  were  wrinkles  on  his  face 
that  time  had  not  made,  and  in  his 
blood-shot,  sunken  eyes  was  the  far- 


away gaze  of  one  who  looks  into  the 
past. 

It  was  a  wide-acred  farm  that  he 
saw  through  the  mist  of  years,  a  low 
white  house  set  in  its  midst  with  cool 
verandas  and  green  window-blinds 
that  shut  out  the  summer  sun  from 
the  low  ceiled  rooms.  At  the  edge  of 
the  apple  orchard  a  youth  leaned 
eagerly  over  the  fence,  trying  to  reach 
the  clasped  hands  of  a  yellow  haired 
girl,  who  stood  with  downcast  eyes 
on  the  other  side.  At  a  rush  of  words 
from  his  lips,  the  eyes  were  lifted  in 
a  flashing  moment,  and  the  hands  un- 
clasped and  stretched  timidly  to  him. 

Many  visions  the  old  man  saw,  of 
field  and  river  and  forest,  and  always 
in  these  visions  moved  the  dark  haired 
youth  and  the  yellow  haired  girl.  In 
his  dream  the  years  passed.  His  am- 
bition had  separated  them.  The 
youth  told  himself  it  was  only  for  a 
season.  He  could  not  handicap  him- 
self with  a  wife  in  the  race  for  suc- 
cess ;  but  when  the  goal  was  won  he 
would  go  back  for  her  and  share  with 
her  his  honors  and  his  fame.  But 
when  he  returned  the  yellow  haired 
girl  was  gone,  and  in  her  place  was  a 
pale  woman  with  a  babe  in  her  arms. 

"I  thought  you  had  forgotten  me," 
she  sobbed  under  the  old  apple  tree; 
"and  my  father  and  my  mother 
wanted  me  to  marry  and  live  near 
them  on  the  next  farm." 

"Are  you  happy?"  he  cried.  "Do 
you  love  your  husband?" 

She  turned  away  her  face  and  did  not 
answer  him.  Then  he  begged  the  favor 
of  one  kiss.  She  shook  her  head 
slowly,  but  held  the  child  out  to  him. 
He  lifted  it  and  kissed  its  dimpled 
face ;  then  he  laid  it  in  her  arms  and 
turned  away  without  a  word. 

Again  the  years  passed,  and  he  had 
riches  and  honors.  But  the  woman 
had  suffered  much  and  had  died.  Be- 
fore many  years  her  husband  lay 
beside  her  in  a  drunkard's  grave.  But 
the  dreamer  had  lost  sight  of  the 
child. 

The  years  went  on,  and  the  man, 
who  had  made  himself  a  power  in  the 
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city  of  his  adoption,  took  to  his  home 
a  young  bride ;  but  in  his  heart  was  a 
closed  chamber  where  lived  forever 
the  memory  of  a  yellow  haired  girl. 

Suddenly  the  visions  of  the  past  re- 
ceded and  the  last  day's  scenes  were 
photographed  on  his  brain  with  real- 
istic horror.  For  several  weeks  a 
man  had  been  on  trial  for  his  life. 
Throughout  the  progress  of  the  case 
the  judge  had  been  unaccountably  in- 
terested in  the  prisoner  and  had  been 
haunted  by  a  vague  familiarity  about 
the  face,  but  the  commonplace  name 
served  little  to  identify  the  man. 
"There  have  been  many  of  that  name 
at  the  bar  of  my  court,"  he  said,  mus- 
ingly, but  he  knew  it  had  been  the 
name  of  the  woman  he  loved. 

That  morning  he  remembered  it 
when  he  entered  the  courtroom  and 
caught  the  look  of  despair  on  the 
prisoner's  youthful  face.  With  a  sud- 
den impulse  he  stopped  by  his  side 
and  looked  at  him  wistfully  with  his 
keen,  searching  eyes. 

"Boy,  what  was  your  mother's 
name?"  he  said. 

The  youth  paled  and  flushed  with 
the  shame  of  recollection.  Once  that 
mother  had  been  proud  of  the  beauty 
and  the  manliness  of  her  boy.  But 
the  grave  judge  stood  before  him, 
studying  him  with  his  unflinching 
gaze.  He  dropped  his  head  and 
whispered  the  name  of  the  yellow 
haired  girl. 

The  judge  was  still  under  the  spell 
of  a  dream  when  he  rose  to  give  his 
charge  to  the  jury.  But  at  the  first 
words  he  woke  to  an  acute  conscious- 
ness of  the  moment.  With  him  lay 
the  possibility  of  the  prisoner's  re- 
lease. The  proof  of  guilt  had  been 
overwhelming,  but  with  words  of  fire, 
in  strange  contrast  with  the  judicial 
habit,  he  had  begged  the  jury  to 
remember  the  man's  youth  and  con- 
sider the  reasons  why  they  should  be 
merciful.  The  soul  of  his  pure  mother 
in  heaven  must  be  torn  with  anguish 
if  her  son  suffered  a  felon's  death  ;  let 
there  be  no  fatal  mistake.  He  spoke 
of  the  power  of  heredity  and  of  the 


youth's  heritage  of  evil  from  his 
father,  of  his  orphaned  life  and  its  lack 
of  wholesome  and  restraining  influ- 
ences. He  did  not  know  how  he  had 
ended,  but  he  sat  down  trembling  and 
exhausted,  his  very  breath  suspended 
as  he  watched  the  jury  file  out  of  the 
courtroom.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
not  more  than  a  moment  had  passed 
when  they  returned.  He  leaned  for- 
ward on  his  desk,  his  thin  fingers 
nervously  interlaced.  Then  some- 
thing seemed  to  turn  to  stone  in  his 
breast.  The  verdict  was  guilty,  with 
the  penalty  of  death !  He  rose  like  an 
automaton  to  pronounce  the  sentence. 
He  saw  the  people  look  at  him  curi- 
ously and  whisper  among  themselves. 
His  lips  had  moved,  but'mo  sound 
came  from  them.  He  swaged  slightly; 
then  he  knew  no  more.  He  revived  in 
the  fresh  air,  and  was  sobn'able  to  be 
driven  home.  Now  he  j|aced  his 
room,  the  agony  of  it  all  upon  him; 
the  romance  of  the  past  wakened  to 
new  and  terrible  life  by  the  awful 
tragedy  of  the  present.  But  the  youth 
in  the  park  dreamed  on  of  glory  and 
success. 

Looking  up  as  a  crowded  car  went 
by  with  whir  of  motion  and  clang  of 
bells,  he  saw  a  journalist,  the  editor- 
in-chief  of  one  of  the  great  city  papers, 
standing  on  the  platform  and  leaning 
carelessly  against  the  car.  His  face 
was  keen  and  strong ;  his  figure,  even 
in  its  negligent  attitude,  suggestive  of 
alertness  and  force.  The  observer 
thought  of  how  his  opinions  day  by 
day  swayed  the  minds  of  men,  and 
how  his  name  was  ever  in  the  mouth 
of  the  public.  "Honor  and  power," 
he  whispered  to  himself.  "Surely  he 
is  satisfied." 

He  was  still  thinking  of  him  when 
the  journalist  himself  had  entered  his 
bachelor  chambers  and  had  sought 
repose  to  strengthen  him  for  a  heavy 
night's  work.  It  was  in  vain  that  he 
tried  to  sleep.  Importunate  thoughts 
of  the  day's  routine  crowded  upon  his 
weary  brain ;  opinions  of  current 
events     formed     themselves     in     his 
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thoughts  with  due  regard  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  omnipotent  public. 
Without,  a  street  organ  passed  be- 
neath his  window.  The  tune  that  it 
was  grinding  out  discordantly  stirred 
a  forgotten  chord  of  feeling  in  his 
breast.  Again  he  sat  on  the  high 
school  platform  on  commencement 
day,  and  the  orchestra  played  the 
Beautiful  Blue  Danube.  The  next 
number  on  the  program  was  his  ora- 
tion on  "Allegiance  to  Ideals."  He 
remembered  it  now  with  a  mingled 
feeling  of  amusement  and  shame, — it 
was  so  unworldly  wise,  but  it  was  so 
noble  in  its  outlived  aspirations.  A 
sense  of  unworthiness  oppressed  him, 
as  he  thought  of  it  after  many  years 
of  oblivion.  Then  he  had  dreamed  of . 
greatness,  of  art  for  art's  sake,  of  the 
uplifting  of  humanity.  He  had  meant 
to  write  masterpieces  of  fiction  that 
should  live  and  ennoble  the  race ;  he 
had  meant  to  be  a  leader  of  the 
thoughts  of  men.  And  mingled  with 
the  golden  vision  of  his  career  was 
the  glamour  of  a  youth's  dream  of  love, 
the  thought  of  the  sympathy  and  help 
of  some  perfect  woman  to  cheer  him 
on  his  upward  way. 

In  the  years  that  had  fallen  from 
him  he  had  outlived  his  dreams.  He 
had  found  the  public  not  clay  to  be 
moulded  in  his  hands ;  instead,  it  was 
the  potter  that  shaped  for  him  his 
thoughts.  Inch  by  inch  he  had  given 
up  his  ground,  until  he  had  learned 
to  write  not  that  which  would  uplift 
the  race,  but  that  which  the  public 
wanted  and  would  take  in  exchange 
for  gold.  The  world  ascribed  to  him 
power;  but  he  knew  in  his  inmost 
heart  that  he  was  only  a  creature  of 
the  people's  will.  As  for  his  dream  of 
love,  that  had  vanished ;  in  his  pursuit 
of  success  he  had  not  had  time  to 
marry. 

The  organ  passed  from  under  his 
window  and  its  discordant  notes  died 
in  the  distance,  but  the  bitterness  re- 
mained in  his  heart. 

The  youth  on  the  bench  mused  on. 
His  eyes  followed  the  quick  stride  of 


a  merchant  prince  through  the  laby- 
rinth of  pedestrians.  He  thought  of 
his  mammoth  store  and  his  palatial 
residence.  He  thought  of  the  great 
interests  he  controlled  and  the  num- 
ber of  people  dependent  upon  him  for 
their  daily  bread.  "It  is  enough,"  he 
said  to  himself;  "he  must  be  content." 

But  the  merchant  went  on,  striking 
blindly  through  the  crowd,  with  the 
instinct  of  a  wounded  beast,  seeking 
a  hidden  covert  of  the  wood.  He  had 
sought  to  extend  his  business,  to  dou- 
ble his  wealth  and  power,  and  he  knew 
now  that  he  was  threatened  with  ruin. 
His  fate  was  in  the  balance,  and  for 
hours  he  would  not  know  the  turning 
of  the  scale.  As  the  crowd  through 
which  he  hurried  respectfully  made 
way  for  him,  he  thought  bitterly  that 
to-morrow,  if  he  were  known  to  be  a 
poor  man,  they  would  jostle  him  as 
rudely  as  a  beggar  on  the  street.  His 
mind  reverted  to  the  past,  and  he 
asked  himself  if  his  career  had  been 
worth  the  sacrifices  he  had  made  for 
it.  He  had  given  up  the  higher  cul- 
ture of  the  mind  in  the  routine  of 
commercial  life,  until  he  had  lost  the 
appreciation  of  literature  and  art;  he 
had  given  up  the  worshipping  love  of 
a  good  woman  to  marry  a  cold  society 
belle  whose  alliance  would  advance 
his  business  interests.  A  forgotten 
bit  of  his  mother's  Bible  repeated  itself 
persistently  in  his  mind:  "For  what 
shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  shall  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
soul?"  Had  he  not  bartered  the  high- 
est things  of  life  for  gold? 

He  went  on,  wondering  dully  what 
his  life  would  have  been  like  if  he  had 
married  the  girl  he  loved ;  and  for  a 
moment  the  thought  softened  the  bit- 
terness of  his  face.  But  it  hardened 
again  as  he  entered  the  vestibule  of 
his  loveless  home.  Through  the  open 
drawing-room  door  he  heard  the  mur- 
mur of  voices.  He  knew  them  for 
those  of  his  wife  and  the  man  whom 
society  was  beginning  to  call  his  rival. 
He  passed  noiselessly  up  the  stairway, 
his  features  set  in  lines  of  regret  and 
despair.     But  still  the  youth  in  the 
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park  bnilded  his  cobweb  nalaces  of  the 
fantasies  of  hope. 

Slowly,  with  serious  mien  and 
thoughtful  face,  a  man  passed  through 
the  throng,  and  the  youth's  eyes  fol- 
lowed him.  He  was  a  man  whose 
voice  from  the  pulpit  had  swayed  the 
people  for  years,  whose  life  had  been 
a  high  example  to  the  multitude. 
"Surely  he  must  be  content,"  sighed 
the  youth,  "not  only  from  the  success 
of  his  career,  but  from  his  noble 
deeds." 

But  in  the  man's  face  were  lines  of 
pain  that  were  not  visible  to  the 
youth  ;  and  he  bent  his  way  homeward 
with  a  heavy  heart.  In  his  study  he 
sank  into  his  luxurious  chair,  and 
rested  his  head  on  his  hand.  Through 
the  open  window  came  the  faint  hum 
of  life  from  the  streets  below.  He 
looked  about  him  at  his  books  and 
pictures  and  busts ;  and  there  was 
something  alien  about  the  familiar 
scene.  The  face  of  Christ  in  Raphael's 
Transfiguration  seemed  to  smite  him 
from  its  place  on  the  wall  with  an 
accusing  sense  of  guilt ;  and  the 
thorn-crowned  Ecce  Homo  looked  at 
him  as  if  he  had  placed  the  thorns 
anew  on  the  bleeding  brow.  A  faint 
breeze  from  the  window  blew  across 
the  table  at  his  side,  and  some  loose 
sheets  of  manuscript  fluttered  to  his 
feet.  He  picked  them  up  mechan- 
ically, and  returned  them  to  their 
place.  But  as  he  did  so,  some  of  the 
words  caught  his  eye  and  burned 
themselves  anew  in  his  throbbing 
brain. 

He  saw  behind  him  the  years  with 
their  hopes  and  struggles  and  achieve- 
ments ;  he  saw  before  him  uncertainty 
and  the  vague  possibilities  of  a  broken 
life.  Around  him  were  luxury  and  re- 
finement and  content;  in  his  new 
environment  he  foresaw  the  marks  of 
economy  and  privation,  and  want.  In 
the  past  were  honor  and  the  respect  of 


men;  in  the  future,  the  brand  of  un- 
faithfulness to  his  vows.  To-morrow 
he  was  to  stand  in  the  pulpit  before 
the  people  he  loved  and  renounce  his 
ancient  faith.  He  felt  that  already  he 
had  delayed  the  fatal  moment  too 
long.  For  weeks  his  lips  had  uttered 
what  his  heart  had  ceased  to  believe, 
and  he  had  called  himself  a  craven 
who  feared  to  face  the  world.  Now 
he  knew  that  he  must  be  true  to  him- 
self if  he  deserved  longer  to  be  called 
a  man,  but  breaking  loose  from  the 
old  familiar  life  was  as  hard  as  saying 
farewell  to  one's  childhood  home. 

In  the  midst  of  his  unhappy  revery 
there  was  a  faint  tap  on  the  door. 
"Come  in,"  he  said  in  a  muffled  voice. 
The  door  opened,  and  a  beautiful 
woman  entered  the  room.  She  came 
to  his  side  and  curved  her  arm  about 
his  neck.  "Forgive  me,"  he  cried, 
brokenly,  "for  I  have  turned  you  and 
the  little  ones  out  of  your  home.  I 
have  made  you  the  wife  of  a  despised 
and  disappointed  man." 

She  looked  at  the  sheets  of  closely 
written  paper  before  her ;  then  she 
turned  her  eyes  on  the  tortured  face 
of  the  man. 

"It  has  come  at  last?"  she  whis- 
pered, with  a  tightening  of  her  arm 
about  his  neck. 

"Yes,"  he  replied  ;  "it  has  come." 

As  she  bent  over  him  and  kissed  his 
brow,  tears  fell  from  her  eyes  on  his 
uplifted  face,  and  her  heart  mourned, 
not  for  the  luxuries  and  the  honors 
that  were  past,  but  for  what  to  her 
were  the  blind  gropings  of  his  soul ; 
for  she  held  fast  to  the  faith  that  he 
renounced. 

In  the  park  the  shadows  had  deep- 
ened. The  youth  rose  and  turned 
toward  home,  his  mind  still  musing 
on  the  lives  of  the  men  whom  he  had 
seen,  and  his  heart  aglow  with  enthu- 
siasm and  hope.  It  was  well,  for  there 
was  work  in  the  world  for  him  to  do. 
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in  112a  Idem 
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THERE  is  a  picture  in  my  mem- 
ory, with  its  details  softened  by 
the  lapse  of  years,  full  of  that 
dreamy  mystery  with  which  child- 
hood invests  those  objects  of  the 
natural  world  which  most  appeal  to* 
its  imagination.  Standing  upon  the 
rocky  crest  of  Wayte's  Mount  in  the 
early  morn,  I  looked  upon  a  sea  of 
mist  that  filled,  almost  to  its  brim,  the 
valley  below.  Southward  it  spread  a 
wide  bay  of  shining  light,  its  surface 
unbroken,  save  where  in  the  nearer 
distance  the  long,  smooth  outlines  of 
Sagamore  and  Powder  Horn,  in 
Chelsea,  rising  above  the  cloud, 
showed  as  green  islands  in  the  midst 
of  a  silver  sea.  Still  farther  away  in 
the  south,  dimmed  by  their  remote- 
ness, arose  the  placid  summits  of  the 
Blue  Hills  of  Milton,  a  distant  shore, 
on  the  extremest  verge.  Westward 
a  broad  river  flowed  at  my  feet,  con- 
fined on  the  farther  side  by  the  rocky 
walls  of  the  Middlesex  Fells,  whose 
bosky  tops  rose 
green  above  the 
intervening  flood ; 
while  northward, 
hill  upon  hill,  a 
wilderness  of  tan- 
gled  forest 
stretched  un- 
broken to  the 
farthest  horizon. 

As  the  day 
grew,  the  warmer 
rays  of  the  sun 
and  a  gentle 
breeze  dissolved 
the  cloud  of  mist 
which  had  lain 
heavily    upon    the 
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lower  lands.  The  wide  sea  and  the 
flowing  river  rose  in  thin  eddies 
of  waving  vapors ;  the  green  islands 
rested  their  broad  bases  on  the 
dry  land ;  and  the  distant  shores, 
their  azure  summits  growing  rosy 
in  the  morning  light,  became 
more  real  as  they  joined  the  lower 
horizon,  which  carried  in  its  extended 
circle  a  wide  vision  of  land  and  sea. 
It  was  to  my  childish  imagination 
as  if  the  Spirit  moving  upon  the 
waters  had  called  from  the  depths  the 
dry  land,  and  it  had  arisen  perfected 
and  fitted  for  the  uses  of  man. 

Unknowing,  I  had  seen  as  in  a 
vision  the  story  of  the  land  which  lay 
below.  I  had  looked  upon  that  sea 
which  in  some  far-away  geologic  age 
joined  the  Mystic  and  the  Bay  of 
Nahant,  covering  the  places  of  the 
marshes  and  swamps  that  intervene 
with  deep  waters.  I  had  seen  the 
rapid  river,  which,  flowing  down  the 
valley  of  the  Three  Mile  Brook,  had 
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brought  the  waste  of  distant  lands  and 
deposited  it  in  sheets  and  banks  upon 
the  shores  and  in  the  depths  of  the 
more  quiet  bay.  It  was  a  far  cry 
from  the  arm  of  the  salt  sea  and  the 
rushing  river  to  the  pleasant  valley 
of  Mystic  Side ;  but  I  had  seen  fertile 
fields  and  green  groves  rise  in  an  hour 
out  of  the  waters,  as  God  had  slowly 
brought  them  into  being  by  mighty 
forces  and  the  long  lapse  of  years.  It 
was  the  simulation  of  a  creation. 

So  the  land  became  fitted  for  man 
and  awaited  the  time  when  "a  chosen 
seed,"  selected  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
church,  should  take  possession  of  the 
Promised  Land,  which  the  first  com- 
ers sought  on  the  rocky  shores  and  in 
the  wildernesses 
of  New  England. 
It  was  a  pleasant 
country  which  lay 
upon  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Mys- 
tic and  which 
owned  as  its 
farthest  habitable 
bounds,  as  the 
early  comers 
thought,  the  line 
of  rocky  hills 
which  stretch 
eastward  from 
Wayte's  Mount 
into  Revere  and 
Saugus.  Pleas- 
ant    it     was,      al- 


though the  Spragues,  who  were  the 
first  white  men  who  are  known  to 
have  entered  therein,  represented  it  in 
1629  to  be  "an  uncouth  wilderness." 
They  came  from  Naumkeag  by  the 
Saugus  Plains  and  the  Abousett,  and 
apparently  entered  the  present  terri- 
tory of  Maiden  near  Black  Ann's 
Corner,  by  an  Indian  trail  which  was 
long  known  as  the  Salem  Path. 
Passing  through  a  valley  in  the  Sea- 
dan  Hills, they  skirted  Wayte's  Mount 
and,  crossing  the  Three  Mile  Brook, 
reached  the  ford  at  Mystic.  Thence, 
continuing  along  the  western  bank 
of  the  river,  they  rested  their  tired  feet 
at  Mishawum.  They  found  the  coun- 
try "full  of  stately  timber" ;  and  little 
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else  is  reported  of  their  observations. 
Perhaps  the  annoyances  of  "creeping 
beasts,"  or  rattlesnakes,  of  wolves  and 
mosquitoes,  which  later  adventurers 
mention,  prevented  that  careful  sur- 
vey of  the  country  which  otherwise 
might  have  been  made ;  or  a  desire  to 
be  at  the  end  of  a  weary  way  may 
have  caused  them  to  see  little  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  path. 

They  might  have  seen  a  land  less 
a  wilderness  than  that  through  which 
they  directly  passed.  In  the  midst  of 
primeval  forests  they  would  have 
found  fresh  meadows,  in  which  grew 
luxuriant  crops  of  native  grasses,  and 
broad  salt  marshes  which  yielded  a 
plentiful  product,  which  was  long 
esteemed  by  the  farmers.  On  the 
higher  land  towards  the  rivers  and 
along  the  marshes  were  fertile  fields, 
with  a  sunny  southern  exposure,  al- 
most bare  of  trees,  which  offered  a 
soil  ready  for  the  plough  and  the  seed. 
Wild  fruits  and  game  were  abundant; 
and  the  country,  to  the  eager  eyes  and 
imaginations  of  later  comers,  seemed 
indeed  "a  land  of  milk  and  honey." 

It  was  towards  the  sea-lands  that 
the  attention  of  the  settlers  at  Charles- 
town  was  first  directed ;  and  a  narrow 
strip  running  from  the  old  Boston 
line  near  Powder  Horn  Hill  to  the 
head  of  the  North  River  was  laid  out 
along  the  head  of  the  salt  marshes  in 
1634,  and  divided  in  lots  of  five  acres 
among  the  seventy-five  householders 
of  Charlestown.  It  was  in  this  divi- 
sion that  the  name  of  Mystic  Side,  as 
applied  to  the  territory  now  covered 
by  the  cities  of  Maiden,  Melrose  and 
Everett,  first  appeared. 

Soon  after,  a  second  division  was 
made,  by  which  the  hay-lots  on  the 
salt  marshes  and  in  the  fresh  meadows 
above  Wayte's  Mount  were  granted; 
and  in  1638,  "the  Greate  Allotment" 
was  completed.  This  division,  with  a 
reservation  of  about  two  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  for  later  comers,  covered 
all  the  land  on  the  east  side  of  the 
North  River  to  the  Scadan  Fells  and 
the  Long  Meadow  by  Pemberton's 
Creek,   with   a   single   range   west   of 


Three  Mile  Brook,  between  the  Salem 
Path  and  the  marshes  below  Pleasant 
Street,  and  two  lots  in  the  vicinity  of 
Middlesex  Street. 

On  the  west,  the  colonial  grants  of 
the  Rev.  John  Wilson  and  Increase 
Nowell  separated  the  Mystic  Side 
lands  from  the  Cradock  or  Medford 
grant  until  1726,  when  they  were 
annexed  to  Maiden.  On  the  east  of 
Three  Mile  Brook,  the  special  grants 
of  Thomas  Coytmore  and  Joseph 
Hills  and  a  portion  of  the  allotment  of 
Walter  Palmer  occupied  the  larger 
part  of  the  present  fifth  ward  to  Cross 
Street  and  the  hills  of  Faulkner.  Two 
years  later,  the  reserved  land  was  al- 
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lotted  to  newcomers  in  the  town  of 
Charlestown,  and  all  the  territory  of 
the  present  cities  of  Maiden  and 
Everett,  save  a  few  scattered  places 
retained  for  public  purposes,  became 
proprietary  land,  with  the  exception 
of  the  wild,  rough  hills  of  Tyot  on  the 
west  and  those  of  Scadan  on  the  east. 
There  was  little  trouble  with  the 
Indians  here,  and  the  ownership  of 
the  lands  of  Mystic  Side  was  most  se- 
cure. The  Rumney  Marsh  or  Mystic 
Indians  were  open  friends  or  secret 
and  inactive  enemies.  An  early  deed 
of  the  lands  from  Mystic  to  "neere 
Salem,"  given  by  the  Squa  Sachem, 
was  a  warrant  for  possession ;  and  un- 
meaning promises  or  artful  delays  se- 
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cured  it  against  the  claims  and  peti- 
tions of  Wenepoykin — old  George 
No  Nose — of  Rumney  Marsh,  and  his 
progeny.  Aboriginal  rights  were 
those  of  the  wild  beasts  to  the  forests 
in  which  they  prowled,  and  little  else 
than  that  was  really  considered  by  the 
settlers  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

Ownership  implied  an  early  im- 
provement of  the  lands  above  the 
Mystic ;  and  in  1640  may  be  found  the 
first  definite  record  of  an  actual  set- 
tlement.    Then  John  Greenland  built 

THE   GRAVE   OF   MICHAEL   WIGGLESWORTH. 


and  Philip  Drinker  began  to  keep  "a 
sufficient  boat"  at  Penny  Ferry,  a 
service  which  was  continued  by  his 
successors  for  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  years,  until  it  was  superseded 
by  Maiden  Bridge.  Later,  Thomas 
Call  began,  by  authority,  to  sell 
"bread  and  beare"  ;  and  with  houses 
and  a  mill,  a  ferry  and  an  inn,  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  settlement  were  com- 
plete. 

Others  came  over  the  river  and, 
pushing  by  those  who  had  already 
planted  upon  the  uplands  of  the 
Mystic,  built  at  the  head  of  the  North 
River,  near  Sandy  Bank  and  not  far 
from  Bell  Rock ;  others  passed  down 


SANDY    BANK   BURYING   GROUND. 


upon  his  lot  at  the  present  easterly 
corner  of  Ferry  and  Chelsea  Streets 
in  Everett,  near  to  the  great  South 
Spring ;  and  others  accompanied  or 
followed  him,  building  near  by.  An 
earlier  settlement  may  have  been 
made  by  Thomas  Moulton  at  Island 
End  or  Moulton's  Island,  and,  per- 
haps, some  one  had  built  upon 
Sweetser's  Point  near  by.  At  this 
time,  Thomas  Coytmore  built  a  dam 
and  a  corn-mill  on  Three  Mile  Brook, 


into  the  valley  of  Pemberton's  Creek, 
or  Harvell's  Brook ;  while  others 
ventured  up  the  valley  of  the  Three 
Mile  Brook  and  improved  the  lands 
above  Wayte's  Mount.  Farther 
north,  at  the  Charlestown  head-line, 
the  Greens  and  others  rested,  coming 
in,  perhaps,  with  their  neighbors  of 
Lynn,  who  around  Lake  Quanapowitt 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  town  of 
Reading. 

Among  those  who   came   into  the 
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valley    of    Pemberton's    Creek    were 
Joseph  Hills  and  his  son-in-law,  John 
Wayte.     The    one,   settling    on    the 
northerly     side     of     Salem      Street, 
brought    the    name    of    Maldon,    his 
English  home,  into  the  forests  of  New 
England ;  while  the  latter  built  on  his 
grant  at  the  foot  of  the  great  rock 
which  bears  his  name.     A  leader  in 
church  and  state  was  Joseph  Hills,  to 
whom  posterity  still  owes  a  debt  as 
the    compiler    of    the    Massachusetts 
Laws  of  1648,  the  first  code  of  enacted 
laws  printed  in  New  England.    These 
men   were   the   fathers   of   the   town, 
bearing  together  its  heaviest  burdens. 
The  elder,  as  a  representative  of 
the    town    of    Charlestown,    was 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Depu- 
ties, while  the  younger  closed  a 
long  series  of  public  duties  in  the 
same  honorable  office,  after  hav- 
ing been  denounced  to  the  British 
government     by     the     infamous 
Randolph  as  one  of  "a  faction  in 
the  Generall  Court." 

Separated  from  the  parent 
town  by  the  wide  river,  and  with 
a  little  community  of  farmers  1 
scattered  over  a  territory  which 
extended  about  seven  miles  into 
the  country,  the  foundation  of  a 
town     seemed     most     desirable. 


Apparently  it  had  been  contemplated 
from  the  first,  as  a  necessity  when  a 
sufficient  number  of  inhabitants 
should  be  gathered  to  form  a  church, 
the  first  requisite  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  town  government.  Some 
attempts  towards  the  gathering  of  a 
church  appear  to  have  been  made  in 
1648;  and  the  Word  was  preached  at 
times  by  William  Sargeant,  who  was 
afterwards  a  ruling  elder  of  the 
church,  and  by  students  from  Cam- 
bridge. The  next  year  the  church  was 
instituted,  and  an  agreement  of  sep- 
aration, which  was  entered  into  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Charlestown,  was 
ratified  by  the  General  Court,  May  n, 
1649,  O.  S. ;  and  the  men  of  Mystic 
Side  were  "granted  to  be  a  distinct 
towne,  &  the  name  thereof  to  be 
called  Mauldon." 

This  division  left  to  Charlestown 
about  one-half  of  the  territory  of  the 
present  city  of  Everett,  which  under 
the  old  name  of  Mystic  Side  con- 
tinued to  be  a  part  of  the  mother  town 
until  1726,  when  it  was  annexed  to 
Maiden. 

The  early  years  of  the  new  town 
were  years  of  discouragements  and 
heartburnings.  Hindered  by  the 
neighboring  churches  in  their  at- 
tempts to  obtain  a  pastor,  the  breth- 
ren took  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands  and  ordained,  as  their  first 
pastor,  Marmaduke  Matthews  by  the 
earlier  and  disused  practice  of  lay  or- 
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dination.  The  new  pastor  had  been 
under  the  ban  of  the  authorities  at 
Hull  and  elsewhere ;  and  to  the 
offence  of  an  irregular  ordination  was 
soon  added  that  of  "unsafe  and  of- 
fensive expressions,"  which  involved 
both  pastor  and  people  in  trouble. 

This  was  an  important  and  cele- 
brated case  in  the  history  of  the 
colony.  Pressed  by  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  the  little  church 
fought  single-handed  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  churches,  which  had 
been  recognized  by  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  the  Cambridge  Platform.  Its 
members  asserted  the  freedom  of  in- 
dividual thought,  limited  by  con- 
science and  the  Word  of  God.  They 
were  worthy  of  the 
convictions  for  which 
they  persistently  stood. 
They  were  over- 
thrown ;  but  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  they 
suffered  are  now  rec- 
ognized by  the  laws 
and  the  churches  of 
New  England. 

The  troubles  occa- 
sioned by  the  Mat- 
thews affair  distracted 
the  town  for  many 
years,  and  its  baneful 
effects     outlasted      the 


generation  to  which  it  belonged. 
After  many  trials  and  disap- 
pointments, the  church  called  Michael 
Wigglesworth,  then  a  tutor  at  Cam- 
bridge, to  be  its  teacher;  and 
he  was  ordained  in  1657.  The  life  of 
this  man  was  a  sombre  one,  filled  with 
misgivings  and  pain.  Physical  ills 
added  miseries  to  a  mind  without 
hope ;  and  the  spiritual  condition  of 
his  people  and  their  indifference  or 
opposition  cast  him  still  lower.  All 
the  minor  ills  of  life  pressed  closely 
upon  matters  of  moment  and  became 
of  equal  importance  in  his  gloomy 
mind.  "Mr.  Hills  marrying  of  himself" 
and  "his  judgment  about  baptism" 
came  to  trouble  him  with  "a  multitude 
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of  great  black  buggs"  that  swarmed 
all  over  the  house  and  ate  the  food, 
and,  perhaps,  "some  cloathes  also." 

Out  of  his  weakness  came  in  1662 
the  great  New  England  epic  of  the 
Day  of  Doom,  with  its  mighty  subject 
and  its  fearful  denunciations  to  the 
sons  of  men.  This  book  attained  a 
popularity  which  was  not  exceeded 
by  that  of  any  other  work  published 


REV.    ADONIRAM    JUDSON. 

in  New  England  before  the  Revolu- 
tion; it  has  hardly  been  exceeded 
since.*  Its  influence  was  widespread 
and  deep ;  and  it  was 
remembered  and 
quoted  with  rever- 
ence by  a  generation 
which  has  barely 
passed  away.  It  was 
the  utterance  of  a 
sincere  belief  which 
to-day  finds  little 
acceptance ;  and  its 
awful  warnings  and 
its  vivid  description 
of  the  fate  of  sinners 
of  all  grades  and 
conditions,  terrifying 
as  they  were  to  a 
former  generation, 
now  excite  our  curi- 
osity or  evoke  a 
smile.     Besides  the  Day  of  Doom,  Mr. 

*See  article  on  "An  Old  Puritan  Poet,"  by  Helen 
Marshall  North,  in  the  New  England  Magazine,  Octo- 
ber, i8qo. 
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Wigglesworth  wrote  another  "corn- 
posture,"  Meat  out  of  the  Eater,  which, 
without  the  great  subject  of  the 
former,  entered  the  popular  heart  and 
passed  through  more  editions  than 
any  poetical  work  published  during 
the  colonial  and  provincial  periods, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Day  of 
Doom  and  the  Bay  Psalm  Book. 

During  the  physical  incapacity  of 
Mr.  Wigglesworth,  colleagues  as 
pastors  were  settled  at  Maiden  from 
time  to  time ;  and  Benjamin  Bunker, 
Benjamin  Blakeman,  and  Thomas 
Cheever  ministered  to  the  people  with 
varying  success.  The  coals  of  the 
Matthews  fire  were  still  warm. 
Thomas  Cheever,  a  son  of  the  famous 
Latinist,  Ezekiel  Cheever,  the  school- 
master of  Boston  until  his  ninety- 
fourth  year,  was  dismissed  by  the  ad- 
vice of  a  council  in  1686;  but  he 
retired  to  Rumney  Marsh,  afterwards 
Chelsea,  and  became  the  faithful  and 
honored  first  pastor  of  the  church  at 
that  place. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Wigglesworth  had 
been  neglected,  or  perhaps  sometimes 
wholly  set  aside,  and  for  more  than 
five  years  after  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Cheever  he  is  not  mentioned  upon  the 
records  of  the  town. 
But  the  load  which 
had  rested  upon  his 
life  was  finally  re- 
moved. With  health 
restored  in  a  won- 
derful manner,  vigor 
came  to  both  body 
and  mind.  Most  or 
all  of  those  who  had 
been  prominent  in 
the  church  and  town 
during  the  pastorate 
of  Mr.  Matthews 
had  passed  away ; 
and  the  remem- 
brance of  the  trou- 
bles of  that  period 
had  become  soft- 
ened by  time  or  existed  only 
in  the  traditions  of  the  elders.  His 
sickness  had  induced  the  study  and 
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practice  of  medicine,  towards  which 
his  early  education  had  been  directed. 
His  practice  extended  into  the  neigh- 
boring towns ;  and  one  at  least  of 
his  favorite  remedies  was  in  use  and 
repute  for  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half.  Not  only  his  townspeople  but 
others  gave  him  honor ;  and  it  appears 
that  the  presidency  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege had  been  offered  to  him,  even 
before  his  people  had  restored  him  to 
favor.  For  a  little  more  than  ten 
years  he  remained  the  beloved  teacher 
of  the  Maiden  church,  and  at  the  end 
peacefully  fell  asleep, 
"Finnished  his 
Work  and  Entred 
apon  an  Eternal  Sab- 
bath of  Rest  on  ye 
Lords  Day  Iune  ye 
10  1705- in  ye  74  Year 
of  his  Age."  In  the 
little  burying  ground 
at  Sandy  Bank,  on  a 
stone  once  leaning 
and  covered  with 
moss,  but  now  up- 
right and  clean, 
one  may  read  this 
homely  and  loving 
couplet: 


Here  Lies  Interd  in  Silent  Graue 

Below  Mauldens  Physician 

For  Soul  and  Body  Two. 

An  uncanny  and  romantic  spot  was 
that  little  ground,  where  the  Puritan 
poet  sleeps  in  the  midst  of  those  who 
neglected  or  loved  him,  before  the 
hand  of  improvement  raised  its  sink- 
ing stones  and  cleared  them  of  the 
lichens  of  years.  Over  the  neglected 
graves  wild  brambles  wove  their 
tangled  masses  of  briers,  of  white 
blossoms,    or   of   shining   berries,    to 
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•atherer  came  ;  and  the 


which  never  a  _ 
red  barberry,  when  the 
frosts  came,  dropped  its 
acid  fruit,  unheeded, 
upon  the  unshorn  turf. 
Slow-growing  cedars, 
here  and  there,  pushed 
aside  the  crumbling 
stones,  or  covered  with 
their  thin  and  odorous 
boughs,  as  with  a  mantle 
of  pity,  the  failing  rec- 
ords beneath.  In  the 
summer  it  was  a  wild  med- 
ley of  clustering  field 
flowers  and  verdant  brake,  a 
sunken     graves,     dangerous 
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place  of 
pitfalls, 


is  in  favor  of  the  dead,  who  by  piety 
long  continued  has  attained  a  state  to 
which  the  reader  may  never  come. 

There  is  a  grewsome  story  of  one 
who,  dying,  swore  with  a  horrible 
oath  that  he  would  never  decay  like 
common  folk.  Nor  decay  did  he ;  but 
his  flesh  grew  brown  and  hard,  and  so 
it  remained,  to  the  terror  of  the  ig- 
norant and  the  wonder  of  the  learned. 
A  medical  student  sawed  off  the  head, 
but,  becoming  frightened,  he  threw  it 
into  a  clump  of  bushes,  where  it  was 
found  securely  bagged  for  transpor- 
tation. After  that  the  tomb,  with  its 
slight  wooden  door,  in  the  old  fash- 
ion, was  never  long  closed.  Mis- 
chievous boys  in  the  daytime  entered 
and  shook  the  poor  head  in  horrible 
glee ;  but  at  night  it  was  a  place  to  be 
avoided,  for  the  headless 
body  was  said  to  walk 
the  earth  between  mid- 
night and  cockcrowing. 
Seventy-five  years  ago  a 
young  man,  bathing  at 
the  early  morn  in  the 
river  near  by,  saw  a 
white  figure  emerging 
from  the  tomb.  Terrified 
and  naked  he  ran  a  mile 
through  the  village 
streets.  It  was  an  insane 
woman,  who  having 
escaped  from  her  friends  had  passed 


hidden  below  the  deceitful  green ;  and 
in  the  fall,  the  sweet  everlasting 
spread  its  balmy  breath  over  the  de- 
caying leaves.  It  was  a  place  neither 
for  joy  nor  for  sorrow ;  for  there  were 
never  heard  the  gladsome  voices  of 
children  at  play,  and  seldom  the  sobs 
of  the  mourner.  The  dead  who  were 
there  had  rested  long  years,  and  they 
who  had  slept  beyond  the  memory  of 
the  living  had  never  a  claim  for  pity 
or  for  grief.  There  is  little  of  hope  in 
the  rude  memorials  which  the  fathers 
placed  over  their  sleepers;  for  if,  in 
the  midst  of  denunciations  and  warn- 
ings to  the  living,  some  little  sem- 
blance of  a  tender  thought  appears,  it 
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the  night  in  that  dismal  lodging-place. 
Tradition  says  that  the  young  man 
grew  melancholy  and  died  a  few  years 
later  from  the  effects  of  his  fright. 
After  that  the  authorities  buried  the 
entrance  of  the  tomb  deep  below 
earth  and  sod.  When  I  see  the  sym- 
metrical mound  which  still  remains,  I 
wonder  if  the  poor  body  below  has 
fulfilled  its  penance  and  returned  to 
its  native  dust. 

It  was  a  hardy  strain  which  peopled 


New  England ;  nor  less  hardy  and 
persistent  than  their  brethren  of  the 
other  towns  were  the  men  of  Maiden. 
Undismayed  by  adverse  circum- 
stances of  church  and  state,  they  felled 
the  forests  and  subdued  the  land, 
building  their  rude  homes,  laying  out 
and  defining  roads,  and  enacting  their 
simple  and  homely  laws,  which, 
ridiculous  or  cruel  as  they  sometimes 
appear,  bore  in  them  the  germs  of 
morality,  of  good  citizenship  and  free- 
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dom.  For  the  commonweal  they 
stood  firmly  in  opposition  to  tyranny 
and  usurpation,  and  gave  freely  of 
their  blood  and  goods  for  the  common 
defence.  In  the  disastrous  and  bloody 
Philip's  War,  though  removed  from 
the  scene  of  hostilities,  they  bore  their 
part ;  and  fifty-two  inhabitants  of 
Maiden,  sufferers  by  the  war,  received 
aid  from  the  Irish  Charity,  a  contribu- 
tion which  Ireland  sent  to  the  relief 
of  the  Christian  brethren  in  New 
England.  At  least  seventy  of  the 
men  of  the  little  town  were  in  active 
service,  of  whom  many  were  members 
of  the  redoubtable  Three  County 
Troop,  the  memory  of  whose  deeds 
may  long  have  lingered  by  the  hearths 
of  the  countryside,  but  has  perished 
with  the  crimson  standard  of  silk 
which  led  them  to  victory.  Another 
was  the  brave  and  active  Lieutenant 
Phineas  Upham, 
who  fell  in  the 
great  Narragansett 
Fight,  and  dying, 
was  buried  in  the 
ground  at  Sandy 
Bank. 

The  overthrow  of 
the  Indian  confed- 
eracy, by  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Philip, 
and  the  summary 
ending  of  the  un- 
popular      adminis- 


tration of  Govern- 
or Andros,  with 
the  establishment 
of  a  permanent 
provincial  govern- 
ment, gave  a  new 
life  to  the  spread- 
ing settlements  of 
Massachuse  1 1  s 
Bay.  In  Maiden, 
as  elsewhere,  the 
farms  grew  larger 
as  the  active  arms 
of  the  hardy  yeo- 
men beat  the  for- 
ests backward,  and 
the  acreage  of 
grazing  and  plant- 
ing land  increased.  In  1695  the  last 
great  aggregation  of  common  lands, 
comprising  about  thirty-five  hundred 
acres  and  embracing,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  scattered  lots  and  plan- 
tations, the  whole  of  the  present  city 
of  Melrose  and  the  district  of  Green- 
wood in  Wakefield,  was  allotted  to 
the  seventy-four  freeholders  of  the 
town. 

After  the  decease  of  Mr.  Wiggles- 
worth,  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the 
town  were  unsettled ;  and  in  a  spiritual 
sense  the  community  was  in  a  condi- 
tion altogether  forlorn.  Contentions 
divided  the  people.  Minister  after 
minister  was  considered  or  called 
without  avail,  the  town  hindering  the 
church,  or  the  church  opposing  the 
town  in  matters  of  choice,  or  both 
uniting  in  that  which  was  inexpedient 
or  which  came  to  naught  in  the  end. 
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It  was  a  season  of  strife ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  summer  of  1709  that  it 
was  ended  by  the  ordination  of  the 
Rev.  David  Parsons.  It  might  have 
been  well  had  the  four  years  of  con- 
tention over  the 
choice  of  a  minister 
been  continued  yet 
longer,        for        the 


when  Mr.  Parsons  retired  to  the  new 
town  of  Leicester,  which  had  been 
largely  peopled  by  settlers  from 
Maiden,  and  where  he  became  the 
first  pastor  of  the  town  and  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  unhappy 
and  contentious  life. 

Meanwhile,  Providence 
was  preparing  at  the  col- 
lege   a    youth    who    should 


twelve  years  of  the  pastorate  of  Mr. 
Parsons  were  years  of  dissatisfaction 
and  petty  quarrels  between  pastor  and 
people.  They  were  ended  by  a  law- 
suit   and    an    ecclesiastical    council, 


heal  the  dissensions  which  had 
divided  the  town,  and  become  to  the 
people  of  Maiden,  through  a  long 
series  of  years  and  a  life  of  singular 
benignity,  more  even  than  Mr.  Wig- 
glesworth  had  been  in  his  latter  days. 
A  useful  and  gentle  life,  full  of  the 
virtues  and  graces  of  the  old-time 
pastors,  was  that  which  came  as  a 
blessing  on  that  day  in  1721  when,  by 
a  remarkable  and  prompt  unanimity, 
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church  and  town  concurred  in  the 
choice  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson. 
Barely  twenty-one  years  of  age,  his 
youthful  fervor  and  the  faithfulness  of 
his  ministrations  and  his  pleasant  and 
courteous  manners  won  the  hearts  of 
the  people ;  and,  even  in  the 
unfortunate  division  of  the 
town  which  came  to  disturb 
his  otherwise  peaceful  pastor- 
ate, he  lost  the  respect  and 
love  of  none. 

The    people    of    the    later 
Mystic  Side,  or  that  territory 
which       still       remained       to 
Charlestown  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  river,  owned  rights  of 
burial  in  the  ground  at  Sandy 
Bank         and 
church        privi- 
leges      in       the 
meeting-house 
at  Bell  Rock  in 
common       with 
the      people     of 
Maiden,       and 
were  recognized 
in     the     enjoy- 


North  River,  as  well  as  those  on  the 
promontory  between  the  Mystic  and 
the  South  River.  Isolated  from  their 
fellows  on  the  Charlestown  side,  their 
town  privileges  were  few,  and  they 
appear  to  have  received  little  attention 
or  help.  It  is  not  easy  to 
understand  why  the  few- 
settlers  of  the  southerly 
portion  of  Mystic  Side 
were  retained  to  the  elder 
town  when  their  northerly 
neighbors  were  al- 
lowed a  separation 
in  1649,  as  a^  their 
interests  were  in- 
timately joined 
with  those  of 
their  Maiden 
b  r  e  t  h 


ment  of  those  rights  as  "our  Charles- 
town neighbors."  They  included 
the  few  settlers  at  Wilson's  or 
Blanchard's  Point,  now  Welling- 
ton,     on     the     west     side     of     the 


MALDEN    CHURCHES. 

Schools  had  been  established  early 
in  Maiden  and  had  been  con- 
tinued with  more  or  less  liber- 
ality, as  the  County  Court  urged, 
or  the  town's  sense  of  the  benefits  of 
education  impelled ;  but  scanty  pro- 
vision had  ever  been  made  by  the 
town  of  Charlestown  for  its  people  at 
Mystic  Side.  At  length,  apparently 
under  a  desire  for  school  privileges, 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to 
obtain  a  separation.  The  uneasy  peo- 
ple were  quieted  for  a  time  by  some 
slight  grants  for  a  school ;  but  in  1723, 
on  a  second  attempt,  not  wholly  sue- 
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cessful,  the)'-  were  annexed  to  Maiden 
for  ministerial  and  educational  pur- 
poses only.  A  school  was  promptly 
established  at  Mystic  Side ;  but  as  the 
inhabitants  there  now  owed  divided 
responsibilities,  religious  and  educa- 
tional in  Maiden,  political  in  Charles- 


marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  period 
of  trials  and  dissensions.  The  first 
meeting-house  of  the  town  and  the 
second,  which  was  built  in  1660,  were 
near  Bell  Rock,  so  called  from  the 
early  fixing  of  a  bell  in  a  frame  upon 
its  summit,  having  apparently  been 
placed  in  that  location  by  reason  of 
its  nearness  to  the  settlements  near 
Sandy  Bank  and  upon  Green's  Hill. 
As  the  population  increased  to  the 
northward  and  eastward,  the  situation 
became  inconvenient,  being,  as  it  was 
until  the  annexation  of  the  later 
Mystic  Side,  nearly  at  the  southern 
limit  of  the  town.  After  nearly 
seventy  years  of  use,  the  house  be- 
came too  small  for  its  congregation, 
and  it  was  decided  by  the  town  to 
build   a   new   house   at   the   clay-pits, 


THE   Y.  M.    C.    A.    BUILDING   AND    NEW 
COURTHOUSE. 


town,  the  situation  was  not  satisfac- 
tory. A  wish  for  a  complete  disunion 
with  Charlestown  prevail  d,  which, 
though  opposed  by  the  parent  town, 
was  finally  successful ;  and  in  1726  the 
desired  union  with  Maiden  was 
accomplished. 

The   advent   of   "our    Charlestown 
neighbors"      in      the      body      politic 


SQUARE. 

upon  land  given  by  William  and  Dor- 
othy Sprague  for  that  purpose.  This 
location  was  upon  the  north  side  of 
Harvell's  Brook,  where  the  house  of 
the  First  Parish  (Universalist)  now 
stands.  The  south  side  people  pro- 
tested against  the  removal,  although 
the  proposed  location  was  far  south 
of  the  centre  of  the  town.     A  contest 
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FELLSWAY    EAST.       ENTRANCE   TO    THE    MIDDLESEX    FELLS. 


long  continued  and  acrimonious  en- 
sued. An  appeal  was  made  to  the 
General  Court,  and  the  authority  of 
the  Superior  Court  was  invoked ;  but 
the  decisions  and  orders  of  each  were 
disobeyed  or  ignored,  whenever  the 
malcontents  were  found  in  a  majority 
in  the  meetings  of  the  town  or  could 
act  through  those  officers  who  were 
of  their  party. 

In  the  mean  time  a  portion  of  the 
town  towards  the  head-line,  with  ten 
families,  was  set  off  to  Reading  in 
1727;  and  the  town  was  shortened 
about  a  mile.  The  territory  thus  lost 
to  Maiden  now  comprises  the  village 
of  Greenwood  in  Wakefield.  A  pe- 
tition was  also  preferred  for  the  divi- 
sion of  the  town  into  two  precincts, 
which  for  the  time  was  unsuccessful. 
In  obedience  to  the  courts  and  the 
will  of  a  majority  of  the  townspeople, 
the  building  of  the  new  house  was 
completed  ;  and  the  first  service  was 
held  therein,  August  16,  1730,  both 
parties  joining  with  apparent  una- 
nimity. 

Although  the  south  side  men  had 
freely  acquiesced  in  the  occupancy  of 
the  new  house,  they  were  still  endeav- 


oring to  divide  the  town.  A  meet- 
ing-house was  built  on  Sargeant's 
Hill,  in  the  present  city  of  Everett,  on 
land  given  by  Jonathan  Sargeant. 
On  its  completion,  the  South  Church 
was  constituted  by  a  council  in  1734; 
and  in  September,  1735,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Stimpson  was  ordained  as  its 
first  pastor.  Renewed  attempts  for  a 
separation  were  made ;  and  upon  a 
fourth  trial,  in  1737,  the  division  was 
consummated ;  and  the  South  Pre- 
cinct began  its  unfortunate  and  mis- 
erable existence. 

The  new  church  and  precinct  be- 
gan to  decay  from  their  birth ;  and  the 
whole  period  of  their  continuance  was 
one  of  bitter  quarrels  and  spiritual  as 
well  as  material  weakness.  Of  their 
three  pastors,  the  first  two,  Mr. 
Stimpson,  and  the  Rev.  Aaron  Cleve- 
land, the  latter  a  great-grandfather  of 
President  Grover  Cleveland,  on  ac- 
count of  some  breaches  of  doctrine  or. 
of  conduct,  were  dismissed.  The  third, 
the  Rev.  Eliakim  Willis,  with  his  sal- 
ary unpaid,  threatened  with  fire  and 
death,  in  the  midst  of  the  disintegra- 
tion of  his  parish,  received  the  par- 
sonage lands  for  the  relinquishment  of 
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his  settlement.  Thereafter  he  gained 
his  living  from  the  products  of  his 
farm  and  the  uncertain  contributions 
of  the  feeble  remainder  of  his  people, 
to  whom  he  "broke  the  seals"  and 
continued  a  desultory  ministry  until, 
in  his  old  age,  in  1792,  the  two 
churches  were  united  and  he  became 
the  sole  pastor  of  the  town. 

If  it  seem  that  this  account  of  the 
early  period  of  Maiden  is  chiefly  an 
account  of  churches  and  ministers,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  these  were 
what  held  the  dominating  place  in  the 
thought  and  life  of  our  old  New  Eng- 
land towns. 

Mr.  Emerson  died  in  1767;  and  his, 
parish  and  church  passed  through 
another  season  of  uncertainty  and 
delay,  until,  in  1770,  the  afterwards 
distinguished  Peter  Thacher,  then  a 
youth  of  eighteen  years,  was  or- 
dained as  pastor  of  the  First  Church. 
Of  an  old  and  celebrated  ministe- 
rial race,  he  came  to  Maiden  with 
the  advantages  of  education  and 
a  natural  eloquence,  heightened 
by  the  charms  of  a  rich  and 
varied  imagination  and  strength- 
ened by  the  forces  of  study  and 
thought.  Whitefield  pronounced  him 
to  be  the  ablest  preacher  in  America. 
With  all  the  ardor  of  youth  he  en- 
tered into  the  contest  with  the  mother 
country,  and  by  his  pen  and  tongue 
gained  a  foremost  place  among  the 
patriotic  clergy  of  the  Revolution ; 
while  later  in  life,  as  the  minister  of 
the  Brattle  Street  Church  in  Boston, 
and  as  an  active  participator  in  the 
important  movements  of  that  day,  he 
made  himself  prominent  among  those 
who  gave  a  healthy  impulse  to  the 
young  and  growing  intellectual  life 
of  New  England. 

From  the  days  of  the  Three  County 
Troop  and  Philip's  War,  the  people 
of  Maiden  had  not  been  unmindful  of 
their  military  duties ;  and  in  the  minor 
wars  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
town  was  represented  in  service  by 
worthy  men.  Nine  men  of  the  town 
died  at  the  siege  of  Louisburg  in 
1745 ;  while  eighty-one  appear  upon 


the  military  rolls  of  the  later  French 
War.  These  wars  were  the  nurseries 
of  the  military  spirit  which  animated 
the  people  and  precipitated  the  Revo- 
lution;  and  that  spirit  was  kept  alive 
in  Maiden  during  the  intervening 
years. 

Meanwhile  patriotism  was  strength- 
ened by  the  example  of  the  pastor, 
from  whose  pen  came  a  series  of 
resolutions  and  instructions  of  which 
the  town  may  ever  be  proud.  That 
of  1776,  commended  by  historians 
and  often  quoted,  is  second  to 
none  which  the  patriotic  spirit  of 
New  England  produced.  This  pa- 
per was  prepared  in  response  to  a 
resolution  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives ;  and  by  it 
the  little  town  committed  itself  fear- 
lessly in  favor  of  independence  first  of 
all  the  towns  of  the  province,  preced- 
ing the  action  of  Boston  by  three 
days. 

The  Lexington  alarm  found  the 
town  prepared.  When  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  night  a  messenger  came 
speeding  to  Hill's  Tavern,  and  the 
cry,  "The  Regulars  are  out!"  rang 
from  farm  to  farm  and  along  the 
roads  into  the  remoter  Darts  of  the 
town,  and  exempts  and  stragglers 
hastened  towards  the  scene  of  danger, 
the  minutemen  under  Captain  Benja- 
min Blaney  gathered  on  the  little 
green  before  the  tavern  and  awaited 
orders  from  their  colonel  at  Water- 
town.  Women  and  children  followed 
by  their  side  as  they  marched  away 
towards  Menotomy,  now  Arlington, 
where  they  arrived  in  time  to  capture 
a  bewildered  supply  train  of  the  ene- 
my, which  the  country  people,  led 
perhaps  by  the  Rev.  Phillips  Payson 
of  Chelsea,  had  brought  to  bay  during 
the  morning. 

The  effective  list  of  Maiden  con- 
sisted of  the  minutemen  of  Captain 
Blaney  and  a  company  under  Captain 
Naler  Hatch ;  and  both  companies 
were  posted  at  Beacham's  Point,  the 
Sweetser's  Point  of  the  first  comers, 
during  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
From   this    advantageous    point    Mr. 
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Thacher  witnessed  the  battle,  an  ac- 
count of  which  he  prepared  for  trans- 
mission to  England,  and  which  is  the 
most  important  statement  of  the 
events  of  that  day.  From  the  crest 
of  Wayte's  Mount,  the  battle  was  ob- 
served by  many ;  and  wounded  men 
were  brought  the  next  day  to  the 
tavern  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Porter  on  the 
Salem  road. 

Earthworks  were  thrown  up  at  sev- 
eral points  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
town,  which  was 
exposed  to  the  in- 
cursions of  the  en- 
emy; and  their  de- 
fence was  intrusted 
to  Captain  Hatch, 
who  perhaps  had 
with  him,  besides 
his  own  men,  the 
company  of  Cap- 
tain Blaney.  Later, 
he  was  reinforced 
by  a  company  from 
the  regiment  of 
Colonel  Gerrish, 
which  on  the  occa- 
sion of  an  attack  of 
the  enemy  did  not 
cover  itself  with 
honor. 

The  evacuation 
of  Boston  carried 
the  scene  of  war 
away  from  Massa- 
chusetts;  but 
threatened  descents 
of  the  enemy  upon 
the  coast  were  fre- 
quent, and  the  Mai- 
den men  were  often 
called  out  for 
local  as  well  as 
more  distant  service.  Companies  un- 
der Captain  Blaney  and  Captain  Na- 
than Sargeant  were  in  service,  while 
many  men  were  engaged  in  various 
regiments  during  the  war.  A  list 
shows  two  hundred  and  thirty-one 
names  of  those  who  were  engaged 
either  by  land  or  sea — an  ample 
record  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  total   population   of  the  town  in 
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1776  was  but  one  thousand  and  thirty 
souls. 

Of  those  who  served  upon  the  sea, 
one  at  least,  who  has  been  strangely 
overlooked  by  recent  writers  upon 
naval  affairs,  deserves  a  passing  no- 
tice. This  was  Daniel  Waters,  who 
in  January,  1776,  was  comissioned 
as  captain  of  the  schooner  Lee,  suc- 
ceeding Captain  John  Manly  in  the 
vessel  which  was  the  first  to  sail  under 
the  authority  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, and  ranking 
second  to  that 
commander,  who 
w  a  s  commodore 
of  the  little  fleet 
which  Washington 
had  ordered  to  be 
prepared.  In  the 
Lee,  Captain 
Waters  made 
several  captures 
which  were  of  value 
to  the  American 
cause ;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  taking 
safely  into  Boston 
Harbor  the  ship 
Hope,  which  the 
brave  and  reckless 
Mugford,  embar- 
rassed by  the  prize 
and  the  proximity 
of  the  enemy's 
ships,  was  about  to 
run  ashore. 

In  a  later  en- 
gagement, off  Nan- 
tasket,  in  which 
two  transports  were 
captured,  he  took  a 
leading  part,  as- 
sisted by  other 
American  vessels.  The  honors  of  this 
affair  have  been  assumed,  upon 
light  grounds,  for  another,  whose 
participation  therein  appears  to 
have  been  but  slight.  In  1776, 
while  in  command  of  the  Fox, 
a  captured  British  frigate,  Captain 
Waters  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was 
retained  until  he  was  exchanged  in 
1778,    in    which    year    he    sailed,    as 
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commodore  of  a  small  fleet,  in  the 
U.  S.  brig  General  Gates. 

Captain  Waters  was  in  command 
of  the  ship  General  Putnam  in  the  dis- 
astrous expedition  against  the  enemy 
upon  the  Penobscot,  in  the  summer 
of  1779;  and  he  was  proposed  as  the 
commodore  of  the  fleet,  when  the  dep- 
osition of  the  inefficient  Saltonstall 
was  considered.  In  the  winter  of  the 
same  year,  while  in  the  ship  Thorn, 
he  had  a  severe  engagement  with  two 
British  brigs,  the  Sir  William  Ers- 
kine  and  the  Tryon,  both  of  which 
struck  but  escaped  during  the  tem- 
pestuous night  which  followed.  Dur- 
ing the  same  cruise,  he  captured  the. 
Sparlin  of  eighteen  guns.  Other  ser- 
vice was  performed  by  Captain 
Waters  before  he  retired  from  the  sea. 

Of  less  interest  to  the  general 
reader  becomes  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  the  town  after  the  Revolution, 
although  to  those  who  participated 
therein  it  was  nearly  the  sum  and 
substance  of  local  affairs.  The  de- 
parture of  Mr.  Thacher  to  Boston  in 
1785  inflicted  a  wound  which  the 
subsequent  pastorates  of  Adoniram 
Judson,  Eliakim  Willis,  and  Aaron 
Green  did  not  heal.  The  brief  settle- 
ment of  Mr.  Judson  brought  in  "Bade 
Hopkintonian  Principels,"  but  gave 
to  Maiden  the  honor  of  being  the 
birthplace  of  the  younger  Adoniram 
Judson,  the  apostle  of  Burmah,  whose 
early  sufferings  in  the  cause  of 
Christ  and  whose  rare  fidelity  have 
illumined  with  an  everlasting  glory 
the  records  of  American  missionary 
work.  The  coming  of  Mr.  Willis 
and  the  union  of  the  churches 
brought  to  the  church  of  Wiggles- 
worth  and  Emerson  the  Arminian 
Confession  of  Faith  of  the  unfortu- 
nate South  Church.  The  longer 
term  of  Mr.  Green  witnessed  the  de- 
cline of  the  church  by  the  gathering 
of  Baptist  and  Methodist  societies, 
which  drew  away  some  of  its  most 
influential  members ;  while  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Unitarian  movement,  then 
sweeping  like  a  tempest  over  the 
churches  of  the  old  order,  disheart- 


ened the  spirits  or  weakened  the  faith 
of  those  who  remained. 

In  the  midst  of  such  circumstances, 
a  contest  between  the  Unitarian  and 
Universalist  elements  was  begun. 
The  church,  adhering  to  its  ancient 
faith,  with  the  exception  of  five  mem- 
bers, withdrew  from  the  parish  in 
1828;  and  the  Rev.  Sylvanus  Cobb,  a 
Universalist,  was  soon  after  installed 
by  an  organization  claiming  the 
rights  of  the  First  Church.  A  strife 
ensued  which  lasted  many  years,  dur- 
ing which  the  authority  of  the  courts 
was  invoked  and  bitter  animosities 
were  engendered.  In  the  suits  at 
law,  the  parish  was  maintained  in  the 
use  of  the  meeting-house  and  the 
ministerial  fund  and  lands ;  and  a  mu- 
tual agreement  confirmed  the  church 
in  the  quiet  possession  of  the  church 
records  and  the  communion  service. 

From  its  position  midway  between 
the  two  great  lines  of  travel  north 
and  east,  Maiden  long  retained  the 
character  of  a  quiet  inland  town.  The 
inhabitants,  farmers  for  the  most  part, 
had  small  need  of  stores  and  shops. 
The  old-fashioned  methods  of  ex- 
change gave  most  of  the  necessities 
of  life ;  or  their  modest  production  of 
hay  and  firewood,  sold  in  the  market 
of  Boston,  provided  the  little  ready 
money  which  satisfied  their  needs. 
Mills,  where  their  grain  might  be 
ground  or  their  trees  cut  into  lumber, 
with  here  and  there  a  small  shoe  shop 
or  blacksmith's  shop,  gave  their  la- 
borers and  artificers  employment; 
while  some  of  the  minor  trades,  as 
chair  and  saddletree  making  or  weav- 
ing, were  exercised  in  rooms  set  apart 
in  their  humble  homes.  The  women 
spun  the  yarn  for  the  weavers ;  and 
travelling  tailors  cut  and  made  the 
clothes,  when  the  less  dexterous 
shears  and  needles  of  the  housewives 
did  not  suffice. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  town  felt  the  first  influ- 
ence of  the  many  industries  which 
began  to  indicate  the  coming  pros- 
perity of  the  young  republic.  Wil- 
liam Barrett,  long  a  leading  and  influ- 
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ential  citizen,  established  in  1804  the 
business  of  silk  dyeing,  perhaps  the 
first  in  the  country,  which  with  slight 
competition  increased  in  volume  and 
was  continued  until  1882.  Baldwin's 
dyehouse,  at  the  North  Spring  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  town,  was  a  com- 
petitor in  some  branches  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  was  maintained  many  years. 

Soon  after  the  coming  of  Barrett, 
the  Odiornes  purchased  the  privileges 
on  the  Three  Mile  Brook,  formerly 
granted  to  Thomas  Coytmore,  and 
built  a  rolling  and  slitting  mill.  Here, 
on  a  machine  invented  by  Jesse  Reed 
of  Marshfield,  were  made  the  first 
nails  cut  and  headed  at  one  operation. 
This  business  was  large  and  prosper- 
ous and  continued  until  about  1838. 
The  manufacture  of  shoe  lasts  was 
begun  by  Samuel  Cox  at  an  early 
date  and  is  still  continued,  the  busi- 
ness having  remained  in  the  family  of 
its  originator  until  1898.  These  were 
the  earliest  industries  of  importance; 
but  manufactures  of  leather,  shoes, 
and  tinware  were  introduced,  with 
others  of  less  consequence  and  value. 
In  1837,  with  a  population  of  twenty- 
three  hundred  in  the  town,  articles  to 
the  value  of  over  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  were  produced. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  half 
of  the  century,  by  the  opening  of  rail- 
road facilities  and  other  favoring  cir- 
cumstances, the  town  began  to  re- 
ceive an  impetus  in  the  growth  of  its 
population  and  the  quantity  and  value 
of  its  manufactures.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe 
Company  in  1853,  whose  extensive 
works  at  Edgeworth  and  at  the  Fells, 
over  the  Melrose  line,  are  among  the 
largest  in  the  United  States,  in  many 
ways  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  town. 

In  1850,  North  Maiden  was  set  off 
under  the  name  of  Melrose,  with  little 
or  no  opposition ;  and  in  1870,  Ever- 
ett, comprising  that  portion  of  Mai- 
den which  had  formerly  constituted 
the  South  Precinct,  became  a  separate 
town.  The  latter  division  was  accom- 
plished   after    six    unsuccessful    trials 


and  a  wordy  controversy  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Both  towns, 
the  one  a  thriving  city  and  the  other 
about  to  receive  its  charter,  have 
prospered  with  the  mother  town,  Ev- 
erett in  particular  having  received  a 
remarkable  increase  in  population. 
The  population  of  the  city  of  Maiden 
in  1898  was  32,051  ;  and  the  value  of 
its  manufactured  products  in  the  last 
census  year  was  $7,436,724.  The 
population  of  the  town  in  1840  was 
2,514,  having  increased  about  fifteen 
hundred  souls  in  fifty  years ;  but  in 
the  present  year  the  combined  popu- 
lation of  the  three  municipalities 
which  occupy  the  territory  of  the  old 
town  is  about  seventy  thousand  souls. 

True  to  its  ancient  reputation,  Mai- 
den gave  freely  both  of  its  men  and 
riches  during  the  Civil  War  in  de- 
fence of  the  institutions  which  its 
fathers  had  helped  to  found  and  pre- 
serve. Eight  hundred  and  seven  of 
its  men,  or  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  to  each  one  thousand  of  its 
inhabitants,  are  known  of  those  who 
served  by  land  and  sea. 

No  native  of  Maiden  was  more 
widely  known  during  the  war  than 
the  Rev.  Gilbert  Haven.  Fearless  by 
nature,  he  gave  his  life  from  his 
youth  to  active  work  in  the  cause  of 
freedom.  As  the  celebrated  Bishop 
Haven  of  later  years,  noted  for  his 
courage  as  a  champion  of  liberty  and 
equality,  his  name  is  still  a  shining- 
light  in  the  history  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  Maiden  in- 
creased both  in  population  and  wealth 
more  rapidly  than  before,  although 
the  territory  and  population  of  Ever- 
ett were  taken  away.  The  continu- 
ance of  a  town  government,  already 
become  unwieldy  and  inconvenient, 
was  found  to  be  undesirable ;  and  in 
June,  1 88 1,  a  city  charter,  granted  by 
the  Legislature,  was  accepted  by  the 
people.  The  new  government  was 
inaugurated  January  2,  1882,  when 
Elisha  S.  Converse  became  the  first 
mayor  of  the  city. 

Under  its  new  conditions,  Maiden 
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has  continued  to  enjoy  the  prosperity 
which  characterized  the  latter  days  of 
its  existence  as  a  town.  Its  govern- 
ment, with  varying  degrees  of  suc- 
cess, has  been  generally  effective  and 
satisfactory.  Its  schools  enjoy  a  high 
reputation  in  the  efficiency  which  has 
marked  their  administration  and  in 
the  quality  of  the  scholarship  which 
they  have  produced.  Its  twenty- 
seven  churches  and  religious  bodies 
enjoy  that  best  of  conditions  for 
active  work,  quiet  within  and  free- 
dom from  opposition ;  and  through 
their  numerous  charitable  and  helpful 
organizations  they  exert  a  powerful 
influence  upon  the  community.  < 

As  an  adjunct  to  its  churches  and 
schools,  Maiden  holds  in  honor  its 
public  library,  which  was  founded  in 
1877.  It  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
qity,  in  the  Converse  Memorial  Build- 
ing, the  last  completed  work  of  the 
eminent  architect,  Henry  H.  Richard- 
son, and  esteemed  by  him  as  the  best 
of  his  library  works.  Here,  besides 
the  book-stacks  of  the  library,  with  a 
capacity  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  volumes,  are  reading-rooms 
for  children  and  adults  and  two  large 
galleries  with  a  choice  collection  of 
modern  paintings  and  copies  of  the 
old  masters.  In  its  collection  of  art 
objects,  with  other  marbles,  are  the 
"Sans  Souci"  of  Chauncey  B.  Ives, 
the  "Nydia"  of  Randolph  Rogers, 
and  the  "Shepherd  Boy  of  the  Cam- 
pagna,"  one  of  the  most  important 
works  of  the  lamented  Edward  S. 
Bartholomew.  Here  also  is  the 
widely  known  and  masterly  painting 
of  "Lincoln  at  Gettysburg,"  by  Al- 
bion H.  Bicknell,  containing  one  of 
the  finest  portraits  of  President  Lin- 
coln which  has  been  produced. 

This  beautiful  building  is  a  .memo- 
rial raised  by  Elisha  S.  and  Mary  D. 
Converse  to  their  eldest  child,  a  youth 
of  great  promise,  whose  sudden  and 
tragic  death  in  1863  was  the  cause  of 
widespread  sympathy.  Most  of  the 
art  collections  and  furnishings  came 
from  the  same  generous  donors, 
whose  unostentatious  acts  of  benevo- 


lence and  public  spirit  have  placed 
them  high  among  living  philanthro- 
pists. The  Maiden  Hospital,  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  the  Home  for 
Aged  People,  and  other  helpful  insti- 
tutions are  noble  local  monuments  to 
their  memory ;  while  their  liberality 
has  known  no  narrow  bounds,  and 
they  have  given  freely  of  their  in- 
fluence and  means  to  kindred  objects 
far  away  from  the  limits  of  their  own 
city.  Their  extensive  and  beautiful 
Pine  Banks  Park  is  ever  open  for  the 
free  use  of  the  public  and,  with  its 
charming  variety  of  hill  and  dell,  is 
not  the  least  among  the  many  attrac- 
tions to  the  lovers  of  fine  scenery 
which  Maiden  and  its  vicinity  affords. 

A  portion  of  the  great  public  reser- 
vation, Middlesex  Fells,  lies  within 
the  northwestern  limits  of  Maiden, 
and  with  its  rocky  hills  and  deep  val- 
leys presents  some  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque features  to  be  found  in  east- 
ern Massachusetts.  Of  a  similar 
character  is  the  Scadan  Fells,  a  wide 
tract  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
city,  now  partially  invaded  by  the 
spreading  population,  but  still  hold- 
ing in  its  less  accessible  depths  many 
aspects  of  its  former  wildness,  and 
showing  from  the  crests  of  its  rugged 
hills  wide  views  of  land  and  sea. 
Prominent  among  these  hills  is 
Wayte's  Mount,  advancing  its  rocky 
sides  towards  the  centre  of  the  city, 
which  presents  an  extended  view  of 
wild  hills,  dense  cities,  and  the  broad 
ocean,  which  is  not  excelled,  if  it  is 
equalled,  by  any  in  the  vicinity,  with 
the  single  exception  of  that  from  the 
Blue  Hills  of  Milton. 

While  Maiden  possesses  many 
prosperous  industrial  interests,  it  is 
still  largely  a  residential  city.  Its 
unequalled  facilities  for  intercourse 
with  all  portions  of  eastern  Massa- 
chusetts, its  religious,  educational  and 
charitable  institutions,  the  many 
charming  sites  upon  its  hills  and  in 
its  valleys,  and  the  character  of  its 
people,  are  advantages  which  are  ex- 
celled by  those  of  no  other  suburban 
town  in  the  metropolitan  district. 


3/8  THE    CYNIC. 

On    Sunday,    May    21,    1899,    the  day  of  the  town,  for  which  celebration 

churches  of  Maiden  will  observe  by  elaborate     preparations     have     been 

appropriate   exercises    the   two   hun-  made  with  a  unanimity  and  an  en- 

dred   and  fiftieth   anniversary   of  the  thusiasm  never  exceeded  in  the  city's 

gathering  of  the  Maiden  church,  and  history.     In  the  remembrance  of  the 

will  recognize  the  providence  of  God  past  and  the  simple  faith  of  the  fathers 

in  the  great  results  which  have  flowed  and  their  lasting  works  may  be  found 

therefrom.     On   the   two   succeeding  hope  for  a  future  as  bright  as  the  past 

days,  the  city  will  celebrate  the  birth-  has  been  honorable. 


THE    CYNIC. 

(may.) 

By  M.  E.  Ward-well. 


CLARISSA,  O    Clarissa, 
Again  the  distant  sheen 
Of  sunshine  on  the  hillsides 
Breaks  into  sudden  green; 
Again  the  thrush  is  winging 

His  way  across  the  blue, 

And  rollicking  and  singing 

A  mocking  song  of  you. 

For  he  recalls,  Clarissa, 

The  promises  we  made 
To  meet  again  o'  Maytime 

Here  in  the  long  arcade 
Of  apple  boughs  new  budded, 

Where  you  and  I  kept  tryst 
And  in  the  soft  spring  weather 

Held  hands  and  laughed  and  kissed. 

And  yet — and  yet,  Clarissa, 

I  walk  alone  to-day, 
While  you  with  some  new  lover 

A  many  miles  away 
Are  whispering  and  strolling 

Beneath  the  greenwood  tree 
Without  a  recollection 

Of  those  old  times  or  me. 

Oh,  dreamy  reach  of  orchard, 

Oh,  blossoms  pink  and  sweet, 
Still  showering  on  the  pathway 

Forsaken  by  her  feet, — 
The  fairy  blooms  that  opened 

For  me  a  year  ago 
But  once  for  mortals  flower 

And  wither  as  they  blow! 
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OVERNOR  ROL- 
LINS of  New 
Hampshire,  at  the  re- 
cent dinner  of  the 
Sons  of  New  Hamp- 
shire in  Boston,  pro- 
posed a  very  interest- 
ing thing.  "I  have  a 
scheme,"  he  said, 
"which  I  think  prom- 
ises to  help  the  state,  and  which 
I  hope  to  see  put  into  execution.  It 
is  this,  to  have  a  week  in  summer  set 
apart  to  be  called  Old  Home  Week, 
and  to  make  it  an  annual  affair.  I 
would  have  every  town  and  city  in  the 
state  make  up  lists  of  all  its  native 
born  sons  and  daughters  living  in 
other  states  and  send  them  an  urgent 
invitation  to  be  present  through  the 
week.  I  would  have  at  Concord  dur- 
ing the  week  appropriate  exercises  of 
a  literary  character,  and  also  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  products  and  indus- 
tries of  the  state.  I  would  make  it  a 
carnival  week  there.  I  would  have  it 
part  of  the  program  that  every  visitor 
should,  during  the  week,  go  to  the 
place  of  his  nativity  and  see  what  he 
or  she  could  do  to  assist  in  the  im- 
provement and  beautifying  of  the 
place  and  its  general  upbuilding  and 
uplifting.  Is  it  not  possible  that  such 
a  plan  would  result  in  much  benefit  to 
the  state,  and  also  in  the  returning  to 
her  of  many  of  her  sons  who  have 
wandered  afar?" 

This  scheme  of  the  young  New 
Hampshire  governor  seems  to  us 
most  excellent,  pregnant  with  many 
splendid  possibilities.  We  trust  that 
he  will  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
have  the  scheme  put  into  execution, 
starting  with  the  present  summer; 
and  we  trust  that   the    governors    of 
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Maine  and  Vermont,  on  his  right 
hand  and  his  left,  and  the  governors 
of  the  other  New  England  states  will 
ask  themselves  whether  there  is  not 
here  an  idea  worth  taking  up. 

Governor  Rollins  is  thinking  of  the 
benefit  that  would  accrue  to  New 
Hampshire  from  such  a  custom.  He 
is  himself  a  loyal  and  loving  son  of 
New  Hampshire.  He  has  an  open 
eye  for  New  Hampshire's  opportuni- 
•  ties.  He  knows  what  the  great  and 
special  attractions  of  New  Hampshire 
are,  and  he  desires  to  have  the  people 
of  New  Hampshire  make  the  most  of 
them  and  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  make  their  state  a  great 
summer  resort  for  the  people  of  the 
country.  Two  years  ago  (July,  1897), 
while  he  was  still  a  private  citizen,  he 
wrote  for  the  New  England  Maga- 
zine an  article  upon  "New  Hamp- 
shire's Opportunity,"  in  which,  with 
enthusiasm  and  sagacity,  he  outlined  a 
policy  for  the  state  in  these  directions. 
With  the  new  applications  of  steam 
and  electricity,  he  pointed  out,  the  spe- 
cial advantages  which  New  Hamp- 
shire has  had  in  her  water  power  are 
likely  soon  to  count  for  nothing.  The 
industrial  conditions  of  the  state  are 
changing;  but  her  hills,  mountains, 
valleys  and  streams  are  not  changing 
— and  these  grow  more  beautiful  and 
restful  every  year  to  the  multitudes 
who  live  in  the  congestion  and  tur- 
moil of  cities,  and  fly  from  them  for 
their  longer  or  shorter  holidays.  Of 
these  natural  features  New  Hamp- 
shire should  make  the  most.  She 
should  do  everything  to  make  them 
easily  accessible,  to  preserve  and  en- 
hance their  attractions,  and  to  provide 
convenience  and  comfort  for  those 
who  in  the  summer  time  come  to  so- 
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journ  or  travel  among  them.  Mr.  Rol- 
lins's  article,  therefore,  was  largely  an 
essay  upon  wise  forestry,  good  roads 
and  good  boarding  houses  and  hotels. 
In  dwelling  upon  these  things  as  he 
does,  and  in  making  them  a  cardinal 
feature  of  his  public  policy,  as  he  is 
sure  to  do,  he  proves  himself  the  man 
for  the  time  in  New  Hampshire. 

He  has  struck  another  good  note 
in  his  scheme  for  an  Old  Home  Week. 
We  can  think  of  nothing  which,  if 
taken  up  and  carried  out  in  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  proposed,  would  do 
more  to  enlist  the  interest  of  influen- 
tial sons  and  daughters  of  New 
Hampshire,  whose  homes  are  now 
outside  of  the  state,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  state  and  in  the  improve- 
ment of  their  old  homes.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  to-day,  that  hundreds  of  men 
and  women  born  in  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont  or  Massachusetts,  living 
now  in  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago 
and  other  great  cities  of  the  country, 
turn  fondly  back  to  their  old  homes 
for  a  few  days,  or  a  few  weeks,  in 
summer;  but  many  more  would  do  it 
if  they  knew  that  in  coming  back  they 
would  meet  there  some  of  their  child- 
hood friends  and  renew  the  inter- 
course of  school  days.  We  can  con- 
ceive of  nothing  which  would  insure 
this  opportunity  and  privilege  so  ef- 
fectually as  an  institution  like  this  Old 
Home  Week,  which  Governor  Rollins 
has  in  mind.  Let  it  be  generally  un- 
derstood that  in  some  midsummer 
week  the  sons  and  daughters  of  this 
old  town  or  that  can  come  back  to  the 
old  town  with  a  reasonable  certainty 
of  finding  that  other  sons  and  daugh- 
ters have  come  back,  too,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  there  would  be  a 
very  stronginducement  for  such  annual 
visits  on  the  part  of  many;  and  the 
inducement  would  grow  stronger  year 
by  year  as  reports  of  the  happy  re- 
unions multiplied  and  spread  and  the 
reunions  themselves  became  more 
largely  attended  and  more  resultful. 


Our  great  cities  and  manufacturing 


towns  are  full  of  men  and  women 
whose  thoughts  of  childhood  go  back 
to  such  old  towns  in  the  New  Eng- 
land hills  and  mountains.  There  are 
moods  in  which  we  prefer  to  go  back 
to  them  with  the  assurance  that  we 
shall  not  have  much  society.  We  go 
back  to  them  for  the  very  purpose  of 
escaping  from  society.  We  wish  to 
get  away  from  our  best  friends  for  a 
time,  if  so  be  we  may  have  the  rest 
which  nature  gives.  In  such  times, 
perhaps  we  are  not  altogether  sorry 
that  more  of  the  names  which  we 
knew  in  childhood  are  printed  upon 
gravestones  in  the  old  graveyards, 
where  we  can  spell  them  out  and  in- 
dulge in  pensive  gossip  with  the  sin- 
gle sympathetic  comrade,  than  are  at- 
tached to  men  and  women  still  stand- 
ing in  the  doorways,  sitting  under  the 
sheds,  or  wandering  in  the  pastures. 
We  like  to  wander  in  the  pastures  by 
ourselves.  We  enjoy  the  pastures 
more  than  we  enjoy  the  people.  We 
love  the  old  hills,  and  find  our  best 
companionship  in  them.  We  do  not 
wish  to  meet  any  man  whom  we 
know,  as  we  drive  by  the  old  lake 
upon  whose  shores  we  picnicked  in 
boyhood.  We  like  to  be  alone,  or 
with  a  single  like-minded  companion, 
as  we  go  to  the  places  where  the 
checkerberries  grow,  to  the  maples 
which  we  used  to  tap,  to  the  chestnut 
trees  on  the  side  of  the  hill  from 
whose  top  we  see  Monadnock,  and  to 
the  brook  in  the  woods.  We  would 
rather  lie  in  the  birches  opposite  the 
ledge,  where  we  can  see  the  steeple  in 
the  village  on  the  hill  and  the  great 
mountain  range  beyond,  than  to  see 
the  best  of  the  old  town's  sons  and 
daughters.  In  this  mood,  it  is  our 
privilege  to  avoid  the  Old  Home 
Week,  to  visit  the  old  town  when  we 
have  the  monopoly  of  it  so  far  as  re- 
lated human  life  goes. 

But  we  have  many  moods,  and  the 
social  mood  is  quite  as  frequent  and 
imperative  as  the  unsocial  one ;  and  it 
is  for  the  social  mood  that  the  Old 
Home  Week  is  meant.  Some  read- 
ers of  the    magazine    will    remember 
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that  we  published  a  few  months  ago  a 
story  called  "A  Perilous  Journey." 
To  us  the  story  had  a  peculiar  interest 
and  charm.  It  was  the  story  of  a 
kindly  and  simple  old  man,  who  had 
not  been  back  to  his  native  place  for 
thirty  or  forty  years,  and  yet  had  kept 
the  memory  of  it  always  fresh  in  his 
mind,  and  had  always  felt  the  longing 
to  go  back.  When  he  did  go,  it  was 
to  have  an  experience  at  first  almost 
like  that  of  one  risen  from  the  dead, 
finding  as  he  did  almost  no  one  whom 
he  knew  or  who  knew  him,  and  grad- 
ually finding  a  general  sadness  and 
melancholy  spreading  over  the  dear 
landscape  which  for  him  had  become 
depopulated.  Then  comes  the  happi- 
ness of  recognition  by  one  loving  old 
friend,  who  quickly  gathers  other  dear  * 
old  friends  to  meet  him, — and  the 
story  ends  in  society,  warmth  and  joy. 
How  happily  would  this  old  man  of 
the  story  have  welcomed  the  Gov- 
ernor's Old  Home  Week ;  how  con- 
fidently would  he  have  gone  back 
often  to  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  had 
he  been  sure  of  finding  there  the 
friends  of  his  youth ;  and  how  much 
the  annual  intercourse  might  have 
meant  for  all  of  them !  It  would  have 
helped  them  all  to  a  kind  of  perpetual 
youth,  to  a  perennial  renewal  of 
moods  which  are  tonic  and  joyful  and 
edifying. 

The  Old  Home  Week  then  is  to  be 
commended  simply  for  the  happiness 
with  which  it  is  surely  pregnant.  Let 
it  be  established  ;  and  in  this  last  week 
of  July,  or  whenever  it  may  be,  let  the 
successful  merchant  and  his  wife 
come  back  from  Boston ;  let  the  busy 
manufacturer  come  from  his  Con- 
necticut workshop  or  his  New  York 
office;  let  the  school-teacher  come 
from  her  hundred  girls  and  spend 
here  a  part  of  her  vacation,  becoming 
herself  a  schoolgirl  again;  let  the 
lawyer  come  from  Buffalo,  and  the 
doctor  from  Cleveland,  and  the 
preacher  from  St.  Paul,  and  the  editor 
from  Philadelphia;  and  let  all  sit  to- 
gether at  table  in  the  village  tavern, 
or  the  summer  hotel  by  the  lake,  and 


all  for  a  week  compare  notes  with 
each  other  and  with  the  men  and 
women  who  have  continued  to  live  on 
the  farms  where  they  were  boys  and 
srirls. 


But  more  than  happiness  would 
come  out  of  it  all  to  those  who  thus 
come  back.  The  Governor  is  rightly 
divining  that  positive  benefit  would 
come  to  the  old  home  itself.  This  is 
a  time  when  the  successful  sons  and 
daughters  of  many  a  New  England 
town  are  remembering  the  old  towns 
with  most  substantial  gratitude. 
When  one  looks  over  the  towns  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
supplied  as  so  many  of  them  are  with 
excellent  town  libraries,  one  will  find 
that  in  scores  of  cases  these  libraries 
are  gifts  of  some  man  born  in  the 
town,  who  went  away  and  prospered, 
but  in  his  absence  and  prosperity  al- 
ways remembered  gratefully  and  lov- 
ingly the  old  home,  and  was  glad  and 
proud,  by  giving  it  this  beautiful  li- 
brary, to  express  his  gratitude.  Here 
is  a  town  where  such  a  successful  son 
gave  not  only  the  library,  but  a  high 
school.  Here  is  a  town  where  another 
founded  and  endowed  an  annual  lec- 
ture course.  Here  is  one  where  a  man 
knowing  that  his  old  town  already 
had  a  library  and  lecture  course,  but 
anxious  to  do  something  for  it, 
caused  to  be  prepared  and  published 
a  history  of  the  town  and  had  a  copy 
sent  to  every  voter  in  the  town  and 
every  public  library  in  the  state. 

We  believe  that  such  things  as 
these  would  result  more  and  more 
from  an  Old  Home  Week.  Enter- 
prising and  large  minded  men  and 
women  coming  back  to  the  old  town 
from  their  own  large  lives  in  larger 
places  would  be  impressed  by  the 
needs  of  the  town  and  would  ask 
themselves  what  they  could  do  to 
meet  them.  Let  us  hang  good  pic- 
tures in  the  schools  of  the  old  town, 
some  would  say ;  and  in  this  day  when 
school  decoration  is  being  taken  up 
so  intelligently  in  all  the  great  centres 
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of  the  country,  it  would  be  taken  up 
under  their  auspices  in  behalf  of  the 
simple  village  on  the  hill,  and  every 
boy  and  girl  growing  up  there  would 
be  made  the  happier  and  the  better  for 
it.  Let  us  establish  here  a  village  mu- 
seum, some  would  say ;  let  us  build  an 
adequate  building  for  it,  let  us  place 
within  it  the  nucleus  of  a  proper  col- 
lection, and  then  let  us  have  the  teach- 
ers of  the  town  and  the  young  men 
and  young  women  work  together  to 
gather  here  specimens  of  all  the  rocks 
known  to  the  town,  of  all  the  trees 
and  ferns  and  flowers,  and  to  collect 
as  well  by  photographs  and  other 
means  whatever  shall  illustrate  the 
history  of  the  town  and  its  social  life 
from  the  beginning.  Let  us  have  here 
in  the  summer,  others  would  say,  as 
one  man  whom  we  think  of  did  say  in 
his  old  New  Hampshire  town,  lec- 
tures for  the  people,  and  then  let  us 
see  if  arrangements  cannot  be  made 
to  have  lectures  here  in  the  winter, 
too,  when  life  is  dull.  Let  us  see  what 
can  be  done,  others  still  would  say,  to 
organize  here  some  village  improve- 
ment society,  to  see  that  the  old  com- 
mon is  well  kept,  that  the  old  trees 
are  well  looked  after  and  that  new 
ones  are  added  to  them,  to  see  that 
there  is  generous  rivalry  in  flower  cul- 
ture, to  see  that  the  most  is  made  of 
every  natural  beauty  and  opportunity 
in  the  town.  Let  us  see  that  the  strug- 
gling little  church  is  helped,  that 
books  and  papers  are  sent  to  the 
poorly  paid  minister,  to  help  him  on 
and  to  help  him  to  help  others  on. 
Let  us  see  that  lawlessness  and  row- 
dyism are  checked  in  the  old  town,  if 
lawlessness  and  rowdyism  are  there, 
as  they  so  often  are.  Let  us  help  to 
make  the  village  inn  a  place  more 
hospitable  and  more  refined,  a  centre 
of  good  for  the  town,  instead  of  a  cen- 
tre of  demoralization  and  of  vulgarity. 


We  think  that  the  improvement  of 
the  village  tavern  would  be  not  the 
least  of  the  improvements  which  the 
Old  Home  Week  would  be  likely  to 


help  on.  A  crusade  for  better  inns  in 
country  places  is  a  crusade  sadly 
needed  all  over  New  England;  and 
the  way  in  which  the  Old  Home 
Week  would  help  this  crusade  is  easy 
to  be  seen.  We  believe  that  there  are 
no  better  hotels  in  all  the  world  than 
the  best  hotels  in  the  great  American 
cities;  but  when  we  leave  the  really 
first  class  hotel  in  the  great  city,  the 
drop  is  usually  very  long  and  sharp. 
We  know  of  few  more  cheerless  and 
inhospitable  places  than  most  of  the 
taverns  in  the  smaller  New  England 
towns,  and  indeed,  so  far  as  that  goes, 
in  many  New  England  towns  of  very 
considerable  proportions.  The  cheer- 
less entrance,  the  cheerless  masculine 
welcome,  the  cheerless  office  with  its 
walls  covered  by  glaring  posters,  the 
smart,  dreary  parlor,  the  utterly  un- 
cosy  and  unrestful  chamber, — do  we 
not  all  know  them?  and  do  not  many 
of  us  think  how  painfully  they  con- 
trast with  the  attractive,  hospitable 
inns  in  old  English  cathedral  towns 
and  in  a  hundred  English  villages? 
We  think  that  half  which  makes  the 
humble  English  inn  so  attractive, 
where  our  own  village  taverns  are  so 
unattractive,  is  the  greater  part  which 
woman  plays  in  the  English  inn.  It 
is  surely  better  to  be  met  at  the  door 
by  a  genial  woman  in  white  cap  and 
apron  than  by  a  man  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves. It  certainlv  makes  one  feel 
more  at  home  when  a  tidy  girl  shows 
him  to  his  room.  Is  not  here  an  op- 
portunity for  many  New  England 
women  in  search  of  some  useful  and 
paying  career?  We  think  of  one  Mas- 
sachusetts town  which  has  a  comfort- 
able inn  kept  by  two  such  women,  and 
we  know  how  popular  and  prosperous 
that  inn  has  become.  We  wish  that 
many  men  and  women  going  back  to 
their  Vermont  or  New  Hampshire 
towns  in  the  Old  Home  Week  would 
help  to  spread  abroad  a  righteous  dis- 
content with  the  taverns  found  in 
many  such  places,  and  urge  some 
woman  of  the  town  to  consider 
whether  she  cannot  establish  some- 
thing better, 
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There  are  in  Boston  not  a  few  soci- 
eties made  up  of  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  different^  New  England  states 
which  have  contributed  so  largely  to 
make  Boston  what  it  is.  We  have 
Sons  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Daugh- 
ters of  New  Hampshire;  there  are 
Sons  of  Maine  and  Sons  of  Vermont ; 
there  are  Granite  State  Clubs  in  this 
town  and  that.  These  are  natural 
centres  in  which  to  canvass  such  a 
scheme  as  that  which  the  enterprising 
New  Hampshire  Governor  just  now 
commends.  The  New  England  So- 
cieties which  exist  in  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis  and 
other  large  cities  are  such  centres. 
Let  the  people  in  these  societies  con- 
sider what  they  can  do  for  the  states^ 
of  their  birth  and  for  their  old  homes. 
We  have  heard  much  in  these  days  of 
the  abandoned  farm ;  we  have  seen 
the  abandoned  farm  as  we  have  driven 
over  the  hills  in  many  sections  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  as  well  as 
Massachusetts  itself.  We  are  glad  to 
know  that  these  abandoned  farms  are 
not  now  multiplying.  The  low-water 
mark  of  decadence  has  been  reached 
in  almost  all  of  the  New  England 
towns  where  there  has  been  deca- 
dence. We  are  certainly  on  the  eve 
of  a  revival  of  life  in  the  New  England 
country.  The  abandoned  farms  are 
more  and  more  being  taken  up.  Many 
of  them  are  being  taken  up  by  people 
who  were  born  in  the  towns  where 
these  farms  are,  and  who  are  securing 
them  as  the  best  possible  places  in 
which  to  pass  their  summer  holidays 
and  give  their  children  healthful  out- 
ings. This  tendency  is  one  which  all 
good  New  England  people  wish  to 
see  helped. 


*     * 


Anything  that  leads  to  interchange 
of  warm  social  relations  between  city 
and  country  is  to  be  welcomed.  More 
will  be  done  in  this  direction  in  the 
future  than  we  have  ever  dreamed  of 
yet.  It  is  not  right  that  great  streets 
in  our  cities  full  of  comfortable  homes 


should  see  those  homes  deserted 
through  the  summer,  as  they  so  often 
are.  The  houses  should  be  put  to  use. 
It  is  as  restful  for  country  folk  to 
come  to  town  as  it  is  for  town  folk  to 
go  to  the  country.  Let  there  be  an 
interchange  of  hospitality.  Let  the 
fine  houses  in  the  city  whose  doors 
and  windows  are  now  boarded  up  at 
midsummer  be  thrown  open  for  a 
month  under  suitable  management, 
that  they  may  become  homes  for 
those  to  whom  they  would  become 
the  basis  for  such  great  happiness  and 
such  great  good.  The  working  peo- 
ple of  England  have  already  con- 
ceived of  such  interchange  of  hospital- 
ity among  themselves.  We  have  read 
of  few  things  more  promising  or  sen- 
sible than  the  schemes  for  such  social 
interchange  among  the  English  co- 
operative people,  which  Mr.  Lloyd 
tells  of  in  his  new  book  on  "Labor 
Co-partnership  in  England."  This  is 
what  he  tells: 


"Another  plan  which  is  still  in  the  air 
is  worth  mention  for  the  light  it  throws 
on  the  cooperative  spirit.  An  organiza- 
tion is  being  mooted  for  cooperative  visits 
and  holidays  among  the  members  of  the 
cooperative  societies.  This  oroposal  orig- 
inated among  the  members  of  the 
Women's  Cooperative  Guild,  which  has 
ten  thousand  members,  organized  into  two 
hundred  and  four  branches,  with  branch 
meetings,  district  and  sectional  conferences, 
and  with  a  three-days'  annual  gathering, 
with  the  object  of  studying  the  principles 
of  the  movement  and  how  to  put  them  into 
practice.  This  women's  guild  is  teaching 
its  members  when  they  go  to  the  stores  to 
ask  with  regard  to  the  commodities  offered 
them:  'Is  this  cooperative  made?'  in  order 
to  spur  the  stores  into  doing  their  duty  in 
extending  productive  cooperation.  Among 
the  members  of  this  guild,  the  suggestion 
is  being  discussed  whether  some  simple 
kind  of  organization  shall  be  formed  to 
enable  friends  who  live  in  the  country  or 
at  the  seaside  to  receive  visits  of  members 
or  members'  children  from  the  cities^  and 
to  organize  the  whole  business  of. recipro- 
cal hospitality  among  the  cooperators.  In 
pushing  the  plan,  one  of  its  advocates  pro- 
poses that  a  'Holiday  and  Visiting'  column 
be  opened  in  the  cooperative  newspapers, 
and  gives  these  specimens  of  the  kind  of 
items  that  might  be  put  into  it; 
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CLASS   I. 

Mrs.  A.,  living  in  the  country  near 
Bradford,  would  take  two  children  for 
holidays.     Has  one  girl  of  ten. 

Mrs.  B.  and  baby  would  be  glad  to  have 
a  fortnight's  change  in  the  country  or  by 
sea. 

Mrs.  D.  offers  accommodation  to  any 
young  cooperator  visiting  London. 

CLASS  II. 

Mrs.  A.,  Blackpool,  offers  a  month  at 
the  sea  for  a  month  at  Leeds. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  wish  to  spend  a  month 
in  Belgium  with  a  cooperative  family. 
Hospitality  in  return. 

Mrs.  C.  wishes  to  send  her  daughter  of 
eighteen,  who  works  in  a  mill,  for  a  fort- 
night's change.     Mill  household  preferred. 

CLASS  III. 

A  party  is  arranging  to  visit  Familistere 
at  Guise.  Probable  cost,  $25.  Four  va- 
cancies. 

A  small  party  of  cooperators  in  the 
North  are  anxious  to  visit  Shieldhall,  and 
propose  going  by  boat  to  Glasgow.  Will 
Scotch  friends  communicate?  Return  hos- 
pitality to  Manchester  and  Liverpool. 

A  party  of  French  cooperators  would  be 
glad  of  hospitality." 


We  know  a  Boston  banker  whose 
family  spent  last  summer  out  of  town. 
He  might  have  shut  up  his  fine  home 
on  Beacon  Street,  as  so  many  Boston 
bankers  do,  and  lived  at  the  hotel  or 
at  his  club.  What  he  did  do  was,  re- 
taining his  own  sleeping  room,  to  give 
up  his  house  to  half  a  dozen  school- 
teachers   who    wished    to    spend    the 


weeks  in  Boston  and  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges which  Boston  had  for  them. 
There  are  a  hundred  houses  on  the 
Back  Bay,  there  are  a  hundred  on 
Murray  Hill,  which  might  thus  be 
made  happy  summer  homes  for  coun- 
try people,  instead  of  being  made 
empty  tombs  the  long  summer 
through.  Cannot  the  Old  Home 
Week  be  made  one  important  factor 
for  promoting  such  a  hospitality? 
* 

Such  are  some  of  the  facts  that 
come  to  us  as  we  read  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Governor's  splendid 
scheme.  We  trust  that  he  will  not 
himself  become  contented  by  simply 
proposing  his  scheme ;  we  trust  that 
he  will  use  the  influence  that  his  offi- 
cial position  gives  him  to  see  that  the 
scheme  is  put  into  execution.  At  first 
not  many  may  embrace  the  opportu- 
nity ;  but  more  and  more  will  embrace 
it  as  the  years  p-o  on ;  and  more  and 
more  happiness  and  good  will  come 
from  it.  The  uses  to  which  it  can  be 
put  and  the  ends  it  can  be  made  to 
serve  will  be  seen  to  be  ever  more 
numerous  and  more  important.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  the  Old  Home 
Week  will  be  discussed  by  the  news- 
papers throughout  New  England,  and 
that  those  who  believe  in  it  will  set 
themselves  to  considering  how  it  can 
be  inaugurated  in  the  best  way. 
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t  RAND   MAMAM 


"T^ARTHER  west  are  other 
r^  islands ;  among  them  one 
six  leagues  in  length,  called 
by  the  savages,  Manthane,  south 
of  which  there  are  among  the 
islands  several  good  harbors  for  ves- 
sels." With  this  casual  mention  by 
Champlain  in  his  description  of  his 
explorations  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  in 
1604-5,  Grand  Manan  first  appears 
upon  the  page  of  history. 

Two  years  later  the  same  explorer 
put  in  at  this  island  and  "anchored  in 
a  sandy  cove,  exposed  to  the  sea  and 
the  south  wind."  Of  his  rough  expe- 
rience in  this  place,  which  could  not 
have  been  one  of  the  "several  good 
harbors  for  vessels,"  he  has  left  a 
graphic  account.  "The  latter  [the 
south  wind],"  he  writes,  "increased 
during  the  night  to  such  impetuosity 
that  we  could  not  stand  by  our  an- 
chor, and  were  compelled  without 
choice  to  go  ashore,  at  the  mercy  of 
God  and  the  waves.  The  latter  were 
so  heavy  and  furious  that  while  we 
were  attaching  the  buoy  to  the  anchor, 
so  as  to  cut  the  cable  at  the  hawse- 
hole,  it  did  not  give  us  time,  but  broke 
straightway  of  itself.  The  wind  and 
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the  sea  cast  us  as  the  wave  receded 
upon  a  little  rock,  and  we  awaited 
only  the  moment  to  see  our  bark 
break  up,  and  to  save  ourselves  if  pos- 
sible upon  its  fragments.  In  these 
desperate  straits,  after  we  had  re- 
ceived several  waves,  there  came  one 
so  large  and  fortunate  for  us  that  it 
carried  us  over  the  rock,  and  threw 
us  on  a  little  sandy  beach,  which  in- 
sured us  this  time  from  shipwreck." 

Whether  or  not  the  curious  anchor 
found  fifty  years  ago  on  the  supposed 
scene  of  this  narrow  escape  from  ship- 
wreck is  the  one  that  Champlain  and 
his  crew  could  not  "stand  by"  can  be 
only  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Its  ap- 
pearance gives  indubitable  evidence 
of  long  exposure  to  the  corrosion  of 
the  sea.  With  a  shank  eleven  feet 
long  and  at  one  part  seven  inches  in 
diameter,  it  must  have  weighed  origi- 
nally not  less  than  fifteen  hundred 
pounds ;  but  when  discovered  in  1842 
its  weight  had  been  reduced  by  rust 
to  barely  one-third  of  this.  Would 
less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
have  been  required  for  the  waves  to 
eat  away  so  much  hard  iron?  But  as 
to    the    anchor's    being    a    token    of 
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WHALE    COVE. 


Champlain's  visit  to  this  spot,  all  that 
can  be  said  is  the  trite  phrase:  "In- 
teresting, if  true!" 

Manan  is  an  Indian  word  signifying 
an  island.  There  is  some  difference 
as  to  its  orthography.  Champlain,  as 
has  been  noted,  first  speaks  of  it  as 
Manthane.  In  another  instance  he 
calls  it  Mananse.  But  the  great  nav- 
igator was  careless  in  the  spelling  of 
proper  names.     To-day  the  subjects 


of  her  Majesty  spell  it  Grand  Manan; 
while  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
usually  write  Grand  Menan.  A  cus- 
toms' officer  has  only  to  note  the  first 
vowel  in  the  second  part  of  the  name 
on  the  parcels  that  reach  the  island  to 
make  himself  tolerably  certain  whence 
they  come. 

Of  the  approach  to  Grand  Manan 
from  the  west,  Audubon,  who  visited 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  in  1833    to    study 
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sea  birds,  has  recorded  a  characteris- 
tic description.  "We  approached 
apace,"  he  writes  in  his  journal,  "the 
island  of  Grand  Manan,  of  which  the 
stupendous  cliffs  gradually  emerged 
from  the  deep  with  the  majestic  bold- 
ness of  her  noblest  native  chief.  Soon 
our  bark  passed  beneath  its  craggy 
head,  covered  with  trees,  which  on  ac- 
count of  the  height  seemed  scarcely 
larger  than  shrubs.  The  prudent 
raven  spread  her  pinions,  launched 
from  the  cliff,  and  flew  away  before 
us ;  the  golden  eagle,  soaring  aloft, 
moved  majestically  along  in  wide  cir- 
cles ;  the  guillemonts  sat  on  their  eggs 


would  apply  almost  equally  well  to- 
day. 

The  island  itself  is  about  twenty- 
two  miles  long  and  from  three  to  six 
miles  wide.  It  lies  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  anciently  called 
Frenchman's  Bay.  The  furious  tide 
for  which  this  bay  is  distinguished 
sweeps  by  the  shores  with  great  force, 
rising  eighteen  feet  on  the  west  side 
and  seventeen  on  the  east. 

The  west  coast  of  the  island  is  lined 
with  a  succession  of  massive  cliffs, 
which  appear  to  on?  approaching 
from  Eastport  like  a  long  and  un- 
broken   purple    wall.       These    great 
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upon  the  shelvy  precipices,  or  plung- 
ing into  the  water,  dived,  and  rose 
again  at  a  great  distance ;  the  broad- 
breasted  eider  duck  covered  her  eggs 
among  the  grassy  tufts ;  on  a  naked 
rock  the  seal  lazily  basked,  its  sleek 
sides  glistening  in  the  sunshine ;  while 
shoals  of  porpoises  were  swiftly  glid- 
ing through  the  waters  around  us, 
showing  by  their  gambols  that  al- 
though doomed  to  the  deep,  their  life 
was  not  devoid  of  pleasure.  Far  away 
stood  the  bold  shores  of  Nova  Scotia, 
gradually  fading  in  the  distance,  of 
which  the  gray  tints  beautifully  re- 
lieved the  wing-like  sails  of  many  a 
fishing  bark."  Although  written  so 
many     years     ago,     this     description 


precipices  are  the  loftiest  at  the  north- 
ern end,  where  they  rise  four  hundred 
feet,  sinking  down  gradually  as  they 
extend  toward  the  southern  terminus, 
where  they  are  three  hundred  feet 
high. 

The  only  considerable  break  in  this 
stupendous  wall  is  Whale  Cove,  a 
broad  bay  in  the  shape  of  a  horse- 
shoe. Here  the  view  is  surpassingly 
fine.  On  one  side,  rising  to  a  great 
height,  is  Fish  Head, and  on  the  other, 
the  cliffs  of  Eel  Brook  and  Northern 
Head,  the  latter  extending  out  beyond 
its  neighbors ;  and  between,  the  blue 
water  and  sky.  Back  of  the  high  shin- 
gle beach,  which  extends  entirely 
across  the  bottom  of  the  bay,    is    a 
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stretch  of  meadow,  swelling  upward 
into  the  low,  broad  ridge  separating 
this  cove  from  Flagg's  Cove,  which 
makes  in  from  the  east.  On  the  high- 
est part  of  this  ridge  stands  a  pretty 
Gothic  chapel,  commanding  a  sweep- 
ing view  of  the  water  on  both  sides 
of  the  island. 

Whale  Cove,  one  can  readily  be- 
lieve, was  the  "pretty  cove  on  the 
south  of  the  Island  Manan"  where 
Champlain  dropped  anchor  a  few 
months  after  his  escape  from  threat- 


deal  of  which  takes  the  basaltic 
character  of  the  Giant's  Causeway. 
Among  the  trap-rock  are  to  be  found 
small  specimens  of  native  copper. 
Beautiful  pebbles  of  porphyry,  jasper 
and  agate,  besides  other  minerals, 
may  be  picked  up  on  the  beach  at 
Whale  Cove. 

Eel  Brook  is  associated  with  some 
of  the  most  dreadful  shipwrecks  that 
have  occurred  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
On  its  melancholy  cliffs  the  Lord  Ash- 
burton   went    ashore    one    night    fifty 
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ened  disaster  already  described.  To 
be  sure,  it  is  on  the  west  side  of  the 
island,  but  the  explorer's  map  was  so 
"oriented"  that  it  would  appear  to  be 
on  the  south. 

The  geological  character  of  the 
Grand  Manan  cliffs  is  variable.  A 
large  portion  of  the  rock  shows  signs 
of  stratification,  especially  at  one 
point  where  from  their  resemblance  to 
courses  of  masonry  the  precipices 
have  received  the  name  of  the  Seven 
Days'  Work.  But  there  are  also  im- 
mense  masses   of  trap-rock,   a   great 


years  ago,  in  a  terrific  gale  and  blind- 
ing snowstorm,  and  out  of  a  crew  of 
twenty-nine  men  all  but  eight  per- 
ished. In  the  little  graveyard  at 
Flagg's  Cove,  twenty-one  of  the  lost 
seamen  sleep  in  one  long  grave.  A 
lettered  board  over  the  enclosure 
reads:  "Here  lie  the  remains  of 
21  seamen  of  the  ship  Lord  Ashburton, 
drowned  19th  Jan.,  1857." 

Near  the  scene  of  this  tragedy,  a 
fog  horn,  operated  by  steam,  now 
gives  warning  to  passing  vessels 
whenever  the  fog,  darkness  or  storm 
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throws  a  mantle  around  these  danger- 
ous rocks. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  moun- " 
tain-like  Northern  Head,  a  detached 
mass  of  rock  bears  a  curious  resem- 
blance to  a  tonsured  monk  sitting  in  a 
chair.  This  has  long  been  honored 
with  the  name  Bishop's  Head. 

One  of  the  two  lighthouses  on  the  . 
island  is  at  Swallow  Tail,  a  pictur- 
esque, fan-shaped  promontory  a  short 
distance  east  from  Northern  Head. 
Of  the  scene  from  this  spot  on  a 
stormy  day,  Leavitt  gives  a  striking 
picture  in  one  of  his  poems: 

"The  picture  view!     That  wild  sublimity. — 
Omnipotence  has  waked  and   hurled  the 

storm, 
Tossing  the  deep  to    tumult    round    that 

tower, 
Rising  defiant  on  its  ocean  rock, 


Dashes  the  maniac  wave, 
whose  flying  spray 

Hung  high  in  air,  before  the 
tempest  streams; 

While  sea  birds  circle  on  ex- 
ultant wing, 

Silent  and  calm,  above  the 
roar  and  foam 

Of  battling  elements." 

South  of  Whale  Cove  is 
Dark  Harbor,  a  place  of 
romantic  scenery.  The 
harbor,  about  a  mile  long 
and  half  a  mile  wide,  is 
formed  by  the  sea  wall.  In 
1846  a  channel  was  cut 
through  the  sea  wall,  when 
the  sea  rushed  in  and 
raised  the  level  of  the  water  eight 
feet,  giving,  ordinarily,  a  depth  of 
from  five  to  nine  fathoms.  Vessels 
can  enter  the  harbor  at  about  two 
hours  from  high  water  and  lie  in  per- 
fect safety.  This  is  a  station  for  catch- 
ing, smoking  and  packinp-  herring, 
and  has  but  a  small  group  of  build- 
ings. A  path  leads  through  the  woods 
to  Money  Cove,  which  tradition  has 
invested  with  wild  stories  of  Captain 
Kidd  and  his  buried  treasure. 

But  interesting  and  picturesque  as 
are  all  parts  of  Grand  Manan,  the  cli- 
max of  solitary  wildness  and  grandeur 
is  to  be  found,  as  a  traveller  wrote 
long  ago,  "only  in  the  Great  Cliffs  at 
Southern  Head."  "We  emerge,  from 
the  shrubbery,"  he  continues,  "to  find 
ourselves  on  the  top  of  Hay  Point, 
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gazing  perpendicularly  clown  at  the 
sea,  which  dashes,  at  the  base  of  the 
cliff  over  which  we  lean,  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  below.  A  few 
rods  farther  on,  and  we  come  to  the 
new  Southern  Head  Lighthouse. 
From  thence  for  a  mile  farther  we 
pace  along  the  deeply  indented  edge 
of  the  dizzy  height,  as  upon  a  lofty  es- 
planade, enjoying  its  solitary  gran- 
deur, enhanced  by  the  wild  screams  of 
hundreds  of  circling  sea  gulls,  until  at 
last  we  arrive  opposite  the  Old  Maid." 

The  Old  Maid,  it  should  be  said  in 
explanation,  is  another  example  of 
nature's  rough  carving  in  stone.  As 
if  to  offset  the  Bishop  of  Northern 
Head,  this  isolated  rock  has  been 
likened  to  a  woman  of  giantess  size. 
By  a  strange  contradiction  of  vision, 
however,  the  same  rock  has  been 
taken  to  resemble  a  cross,  and  is  quite 
as  often  called  the  Southern  Cross. 
Whether  woman  or  cross  seems  to 
depend  upon  the  point  of  view. 

From  the  northern  end,  where  it  at- 
tains its  greatest  elevation,  the  island, 
as  has  been  said,  slopes  slightly 
toward  the  south.     It    descends    also 


eastward,  until  in  the  middle  portions 
it  sinks  under  the  sea.  There  are  no 
cliffs  on  this  side,  except  at  the  north- 
ern end  and  in  one  or  two  places 
toward  the  south.  The  villages  and 
roads  are,  of  course,  confined  to  this 
side.  Only  a  few  narrow  cart  tracks 
extend  to  the  other  side,  which  is  gen- 
erally reached  by  going  through  the 
woods  on  foot. 

Flagg's  Cove  is  the  first  of  the  set- 
tlements, beginning  at  the  upper  end, 
which  are  strung  along  a  well  built 
government  road  skirting  the  shore 
for  twelve  or  fifteen  miles.  After  this 
come  in  order,  Centreville,  Wood- 
ward's Cove,  Grand  Harbor,  and  Seal 
Cove.  To  these  should  be  added,  per- 
haps, White  Head  Harbor,  on  White 
Head  Island,  which  is  connected  with 
the  main  island  by  sand  bars  passable 
on  foot  when  the  tide  is  out. 

Grand  Harbor,  the  chief  of  these 
villages,  is  situated  on  a  safe  and 
shallow  bay  of  the  same  name  into 
which  flows  a  fairly  large  stream 
known  as  Bonny's  Brook.  It  has  an 
Episcopal  church  of  stone,  two'  or 
three  stores,  post  office,  telegraph  of- 
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fice — the  island  is  in  cable  communi- 
cation with  the  mainland — besides  a 
small  inn.  There  is  considerable  small 
shipping  at  this  place.  The  steamer, 
however,  that  plies  between  the  island 
and  Eastport  and  St.  John  receives 
and  discharges  its  freight  and  passen- 
gers at  Flagg's  Cove,  where  is  to  be 
found  the  principal  hotel  of  the  island 
and,  indeed,  the  only  hotel  patronized 
by  tourists. 

On  one  occasion,  in  the  War  of 
1812,  an  American  privateer  entered 
Grand  Harbor  and  seized  a  vessel 
quietly  riding  at  anchor  in  Bonny 's 
Brook.  A  second  attempt 
by  the  same  privateer  to 
capture  a  prize  was  not  so 
successful ;  for  the  own- 
ers of  the  sought-for 
schooner,  anticipating  an- 
other visit  from  the  Yan- 
kees, had  removed  a  plank 
from  its  bottom,  thus 
making  it  unseaworthy. 

But  all  the  calls  of  the 
Yankees  at  Grand  Manan 
during  this  war  were  not 
of  a  like  nature.  One  at 
least  was  made  under  re- 
versed conditions,  when  a 
British  cruiser  chased  a 
privateer  of  the  enemy  so 
hotly  that  the  pursued 
vessel   ran   ashore   on   the 


northern  side  of  the  is- 
land. The  crew,  however, 
escaping  to  the  woods  and 
making  their  way  to  Seal 
Cove,  seized  a  large  boat, 
and,  as  it  is  supposed, 
landed  safely  on  the  coast 
of  Maine. 

Woodward's  Cove  en- 
joys the  questionable  dis- 
tinction of  having  been  at 
one  time  the  site  of  a 
Mormon  temple,  de- 
scribed as  "a  large  build- 
ing, having  no  outward 
decorations — a  plain  spe- 
cimen of  plainest  style  of 
architecture  —  unadorned 
by  any  paint  or  paint- 
ings within  or  without."  It  was 
in  the  cupola  of  this  edifice  that, 
a  number  of  years  ago,  a  burglar  es- 
tablished himself  and  lived  for  some 
time  in  peace  and  plenty  while  prey- 
ing on  the  neighborhood.  But  curi- 
osity, which  prompted  him  to  look 
out  one  Sabbath  morning  from  his 
lofty  retreat,  was  the  cause  of  his  un- 
doing. Two  years  and  six  months  in 
the  penitentiary  was  the  price  that  he 
paid  for  this  indiscretion.  Since  then 
the  temple  has  been  burned  and  the 
followers  of  Joseph  Smith  who  wor- 
shipped there  have  been  scattered. 
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In  contrast  with  these  villages,  with 
their  stores,  telegraph  offices,  and 
neat  modern  houses,  is  Sprague's 
Cove,  a  half-deserted  and  dilapidated 
fishing  hamlet,  touching  at  one  end 
the  cliffs  of  Swallow  Tail.  But  what 
Sprague's  Cove  may  lack  in  all  other 
respects  is  made  up  to  it  in  pictur- 
esqueness.  "The  old  boats,"  to  quote 
a  visitor  to  this  place,  "the  tumble- 
down storehouses,  the  picturesque 
costumes,  the  breaking  surf,  and  all 
the  miscellaneous  paraphernalia  of 
such  a  place,  set  off  as    they    are    by 


poises  with  a  rifle  and,  before  they 
have  time  to  sink,  paddle  up  and  make 
fast  with  a  lance,  when  the  creature  is 
dead  taking  it  into  the  canoe. 

In  the  vicinity  of  1776  a  white  fam- 
ily by  the  name  of  Bonny  arrived  from 
the  mainland  of  New  Brunswick  and 
established  themselves  near  Grand 
Harbor,  where  the  stream  flowing 
into  the  harbor  is  still  called  Bonny's 
Brook. 

Bonny  and  his  family  remained  un- 
molested for  about  three  years,  when 
they  were  finally  ordered  to  leave  by 
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the  noble  background  of  richly  col- 
ored cliffs,  produce  an  effect  that  is  as 
rare  as  beautiful." 

Down  to  the  time  of  the  American 
Revolution,  Grand  Manan  appears  to 
have  been  inhabited  only  by  the  Indi- 
ans. A  reminder  of  this  aboriginal 
occupation  is  furnished  by  Indian 
Beach,  on  the  west  side,  where  quite  a 
colony  of  Indians  is  still  to  be  found. 
These  Indians,  it  may  be  noted  in 
passing,  are  of  the  Passamaquoddy 
tribe  and  depend  mainly  for  a  liveli- 
hood on  catching  porpoises  for  their 
oil.    Their  custom  is  to  shoot  the  por- 


the  Passamaquoddy  Indians,  under 
the  direction  of  a  Colonel  John  Allen, 
who  in  1777  conducted  operations  in 
eastern  Maine,  then,  of  course,  a  part 
of  Massachusetts. 

One  of  the  earliest  settlers  on  the 
island  was  Moses  Gerrish,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  adhered  to  the  king 
when  the  Revolution  broke  out  and 
was  attached  to  the  Commissary  de- 
partment of  the  royal  navy.  After 
peace  was  declared,  in  connection 
with  two  other  royalists,  he  obtained 
license  of  occupation  of  this  island,  to- 
gether with  New  Brunswick  and  its 
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dependencies ;  and,  on  condition  of 
obtaining  forty  settlers,  a  schoolmas- 
ter and  clergyman,  within  seven  years 
of  the  date  of  the  license,  the  three 
were  to  have  a  grant  of  the  whole 
from  the  crown.  They  sold  lots  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  title,  but  in  the  end 
failed  to  get  the  grant.  One  of  the 
number  returned  to  the  United  States, 
but  the  other  two  remained.  Gerrish, 
who,  according  to  testimony,  was  a 
man  of  considerable  ability,  received 
a  magistrate's  appointment  and  held 
that  office  until  his  death  in  1830.  Fol- 
lowing close  upon  these  three  came 
William  Cheney  and  family  from 
JSFewburyport,  Massachusetts,  and 
others. 

But  all  of  the  first  settlers  were  not 
of  this  character.  One,  at  least,  was  a 
fugitive  from  justice.  His  name  was 
Wheeler,  and  he  had  been  connected 
with  a  gang  of  counterfeiters — four  in 
number — who  had  made  their  head- 
quarters at  a  spot  on  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Croix  River.  Officers  had  been 
sent  to  arrest  them,  and  a  member  of 
the  gang  had  shot  one  of  these.  The 
murderer  and  one  other  of  the  coun- 


terfeiters were  arrested  and  punished, 
but  the  remaining  two  escaped, 
Wheeler,  with  his  wife,  making  his 
way  to  Grand  Manan  and  settling  at 
Seal  Cove.  The  story  of  his  slowly 
starving  to  death  in  that  rough,  wild 
place  is  perhaps  the  most  terrible  in 
the  annals  of  the  island.  After  his 
death,  his  wife,  reduced  as  she  was  by 
hunger,  made  her  way  to  Harbor  Is- 
land to  obtain  assistance  to  bury  the 
body.  A  hop  vine  planted  by  Wheeler 
still  marks  the  spot  where  stood  the 
log  cabin  that  sheltered  this  guilty 
and  wretched  pair. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  add 
that  the  crucibles  used  by  these  coun- 
terfeiters were  dug  up  some  years  ago 
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near  the  site  of  Wheeler's  hut,  prob- 
ably hidden  by  him  for  future  use. 

A  writer  about  1818  gives  with 
much  precision  the  population  of 
Grand  Manan  at  that  time  as  "71  fam- 


cally  the  sole  industry.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  cod,  haddock,  hake  and  her- 
ring are  caught,  cured,  packed  and 
shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world  an- 
nually. At  one  time  farming  was  car- 
ried on  in  the  interior  of  the 
island,  but  this  has  long 
since  been  abandoned.  Only 
on  occasional  cellar  shows 
where  a  farmhouse  once 
stood.  The  middle  of  the 
island  is  left  without  in- 
habitants. 


ilies,  74  men,  70 
women,  119  boys, 
121  girls — 384  total." 
"Its  fisheries,"  the 
same  writer  says, 
"are  in  great  esteem 
with  the  Americans ; 
upwards  of  100  sail 
of  vessel,  besides 
boats,  have  at  one 
time  been  seen  at 
anchor  on  the  ridge 
of  Long  Cove." 
The     population 
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to-day  is  some- 
where between  twenty-seven  hundred 
and  three  thousand.  The  fisheries 
continue  to  be  the  chief,  if  not  practi- 


The  religious  life  of  the  island  cen- 
tres around  eleven  churches.  Two  of 
these  belong  to  the  Episcopalians,  five 
to  the  Freewill  Baptists,  two    to    the 
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Holiness  Baptists,  one  to  the  Metho- 
dists, and  one  is  a  union  church. 
Each  church  and  parish  is  obliged  to 
share  the  services  of  its  pastor  with 
one  or  more  other  parishes  on  the 
island  or  elsewhere.  The  Salvation 
Army  also  has  found  its  way  hither. 

Church  going,  as  the  number  of  re- 
ligious edifices  would  imply,  is  very 
general.  The  summer  visitor  has  not 
as    yet    introduced    the    "Continental 


A  weekly  and,  for  a  while,  semi- 
weekly  newspaper,  The  Island  News, 
was  published  here  at  one  time.  The 
editor,  Mr.  John  G.  Lorimer,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  journalistic  work  prepared 
a  "History  of  the  Islands  and  Islets  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy."  This  book,  cop- 
ies of  which  are  now  extremely  rare, 
contained  much  interesting  and  val- 
uable information  about  the  region  of 
which  it  treats,  and  has  been  drawn 


Sabbath."  On  that  day  boats  rarely 
put  out,  and  the  doors  of  the  livery 
stables  are  kept  closed.  The  people 
themselves  represent  a  high  type  of 
order  and  morality.  Crime  of  any  sort 
is  of  very  infrequent  occurrence.  Pro- 
hibition has  been  a  fact  as  well  as  a 
theory  for  the  greater  part  of  more 
than  fifty  years.  It  is  a  "prohibition 
that  prohibits."  A  drunken  man 
would  be  regarded  as  a  curiosity. 


upon  in  the  preparation  of  this 
article.  When  Mr.  Lorimer 
moved  from  the  island,  The 
Island  Nczvs  went  out  of  exist- 
ence, after  a  life  of  six  or  seven 
years. 

There  are  no  snakes  or  bears  on 
Grand  Manan.  Moses  Gerrish,  the 
pioneer  settler  already  alluded  to, 
brought  a  pair  of  moose  to  the  island 
and  dismissed  them  to  the  woods.  In 
course  of  time  they  became  quite  nu- 
merous. They  are  now,  however,  ex- 
tinct. More  permanent  success  at- 
tended the  introduction  of  frogs, 
toads,  rabbits,  foxes  and  deer,  none  of 
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which  were  to  be  found  on  the  island 
much  before  the  middle  of  the  cen-> 
tury.  One  does  not  now  miss  the 
shrill  piping  of  the  frog  on  a  summer's 
evening  or  remark  at  any  time  the  ab- 
sence of  rabbits,  which  are  numerous 
in  all  parts  of  the  island.  The  killing 
of  deer  is  regulated  by  law. 

But  sea  birds  in  great  variety  have 
abounded  both  here  and  on  all  the 
other  islands  of  the  bay  from  time  im- 
memorial. Champlain,  in  the  voyage 
description  already  quoted,  says, 
"Thence  [from  Cape  Sable]  we  went 
to  Cormorant  Island,  a  league  distant, 
so  called  from  the  infinite  number  of 
cormorants  found  there,  of  whose 
eggs  we  collected  a  cask  full."  Else- 
where in  the  same  journal  he  speaks 
of  an  island  where  "we  saw  so  great 
a  quantity  of  birds,  called  penguins, 
that  we  killed  them  easily  with 
sticks,"  and  of  two  other  islands  on 
which  "there  is  such  an  abundance  of 
birds  of  different  sorts  that  one  would 
not  imagine  it,  if  one  had  not  seen 
them."  Myriads  of  sea  gulls  and 
stormy  petrels  breed  at  Grand  Manan 
and  on  the  adjacent  islets. 

Audubon,  who  studied  gulls  at 
White  Head,  where  he  was  the  guest 
of  a  Mr.  Frankland,  noted  a  singular 
habit  of  the  gulls  there,  which  he  de- 
scribes with  his  wonted  minuteness. 
He  says:  "As  we  came  up  to  the  place 
I  observed  that  many  of  the  gulls  had 


alighted,  on  the  fir 
trees,  while    a    vast 
number    were    sail- 
ing     around,     and 
when  we  advanced, 
the  former  took  to 
wing,    abandoning 
their   nests   and   all 
flew     about     utter- 
ing incessant  cries. 
I   was   greatly   sur- 
prised   to    see    the 
nests     placed     on 
branches,  some  near 
the     top,     others 
about  the  middle  or 
on   the  lower  parts 
of   the   trees,    while 
at  the  same  time  there  were  many  on 
the  ground."     This  strange  habit  of 
nesting  in  trees  had  been  acquired  by 
the  gulls,  he  was  informed,  within  his 
host's     recollection ;     for     when    Mr. 
Frankland  first  came  here  many  years 
previously,  "they  all  built  their  nests 
on  the  moss  and  in  open  ground ;  but 
as  his  sons  and  the  fishermen  collected 
most  of  their  eggs  for  winter  use,  and 
sadly  annoyed  the  poor  things,  the  old 
ones  gradually  began  to  put  up  their 
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nests  on  the  trees  in  the  thickest  part 
of  the  woods."  The  same  unusual 
phenomenon  of  web-footed  birds 
building  their  nests  in  trees,  like 
crows,  is  still  to  be  seen  at  White 
Head. 

Pelagic  life  is  no  less  abundant  and 
varied  at  Grand  Manan  than  bird  life, 
on  account  of  the  proximity  of  deep 
water.  An  exhaustive  study  of  the 
marine  fauna  of  this  region  was  made 
in  1853  by  William  Stimpson,  the  re- 
sults of  which  were  afterward  pub- 
lished by  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
under  the  title  of  "Marine  Inverte- 
brata  of  Grand  Manan." 

Situated  as  it  is  well  out  in  the  bay, 


has  been  the  scene  of  almost  countless 
shipwrecks.  The  wreck  of  the  Lord 
Ashburton  has  been  touched  upon  al- 
ready. Of  the  eight  survivors  only 
one,  so  far  as  known,  is  now  living. 
He  still  resides  on  the  island,  where 
he  has  made  his  home  for  more  than 
forty  years,  following  the  peaceful 
trade  of  shoemaker.  The  story  of  that 
terrible  night,  as  he  continues  to  tell  it, 


and  presenting  a  coast  of  cliff  and 
ledge  to  the  fiercely  rushing  tides, 
Grand  Manan,  as  one  would  expect, 


HOMES    OF    THE    NATIVES. 

never    fails    to    thrill    the 

listener.     In  substance  it 

is  as  follows: 

The  Lord  Ashburton,  a 

ship  of  about  one  thou- 
sand tons  burthen,  sailed  from 
Toulon,  in  ballast,  on  November 
17,   1856,  bound  for  St.    John,    New 
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Brunswick,  after  lumber.  Its  crew 
consisted  of  twenty-nine  men  all  told. 
They  made  Cape  Sable  in  the  after- 
noon of  Christmas  day,  and  in  due 
time  entered  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and 
sighted  Grand  Manan ;  but  fierce  head 
winds  compelled  them  to  put  to  sea 
again.  Three  times  successively  they 
sighted  the  island,  and  three  times 
were  beaten  back  in  their  course.. 
On  January  17,  however,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  within  ten  miles  of 
Partridge  Island  Light,  at  the  en- 
trance of  St.  John  Harbor,  their  long- 
sought  port.  Once  more  they  en- 
countered adverse  winds,  this  time  at- 
tended by  a  heavy  snow,  and  were^ 
obliged  to  heave  to  until  the  storm 
should  abate.  From  that  time  on  they 
were  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and 
waves.  About  an  hour  after  midnight 
of  the  following  day,  the  Sabbath,  the 
ship  struck,  and,  listing,  began  imme- 
diately to  break  up.  Those  of  the 
crew  that  were  not  swept  away  at 
once  by  the  tremendous  sea  that  was 
running  threw  themselves  into  the 
water  and  struggled  to  reach  the 
shore.  Of  the  handful  that  finally 
emerged  upon  the  beach,  three  suc- 
ceeded in  scaling  the  cliffs,  which  at 
this  place  are  no  less  than  two  hun- 
dred feet  high.  Such  a  feat,  little 
short  of  the  miraculous,  would  have 
been  impossible  had  not  the  wind  held 
the  men  against  the  rocks  and  practi- 
cally lifted  them  from  point  to  point. 
One  of  the  three  was  the  narrator  from 
whose  lips  these  facts  were  learned. 
More  dead  than  alive,  with  both  feet 
frozen,  he  at  once  set  off  seeking  as- 
sistance for  himself  and  his  compan- 
ions. After  travelling  some  distance 
through  the  snow,  he  came  to  the 
cabin  of  an  aged  couple  near  where 
the  fog  whistle  now  stands.  The  man 
hastened  to  the  nearest  settlement 
with  the  tidings  and  very  soon  succor 
reached  the  wretched  men  still  cling- 
ing to  the  rocks. 

On  the  same  point  of  rock  where 
the  Lord  Ashburton  went  ashore  the 
Sarah  Sloane  was  afterward  wrecked 
and  all  but  one  of  the  crew,  a  young 


mulatto,  perished.  Other  notable 
wrecks  on  the  island  or  in  its  immedi- 
ate vicinity  are  those  of  the  Mauritius, 
two  weeks  before  the  Lord  Ashburton; 
the  Humber,  about  1873 ;  the  Turkish 
Empire,  in  1878;  and,  quite  recently, 
the  steamer  Warwick.  But  these  are 
only  a  few  of  the  great  fleet,  doubt- 
less, that  has  been  dashed  to  pieces  on 
this  coast  since  the  time  of  Cham- 
plain  ;  and  the  number  of  seamen  who 
have  found  here  a  watery  grave  will 
never  be  told  until  that  day  when  the 
sea  shall  give  up  its  dead. 

The  writer  of  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  to  whom  reference  has  al- 
ready been  made,  gives  a  list  of  the 
wrecks  that  occurred  here  between 
1 79 1  and  the  time  of  his  writing, 
about  1818.  This  includes  four  ships, 
three  brigs,  and  three  schooners. 
Nearly  every  year  since  then  has 
added  one  or  more  to  the  list,  and 
nearly  every  year  to  come  will,  un- 
doubtedly, continue  to  do  so,  in  spite 
of  fog  whistle  and  lighthouses,  as  long 
as  men  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships. 

Grand  Manan  is  more  properly  an 
archipelago  than  an  island,  the  smaller 
members  of  the  group  lying  east  of 
the  largest.  The  more  important  of 
these  smaller  islands  are  Long  Island, 
the  Duck  Islands,  White  Head,  Three 
Islands,  and  Wood  Island.  With  its 
islets,  all  of  which  are  picturesque, 
Grand  Manan  proper  has  been  likened 
to  Nereus  attended  by  her  beautiful 
daughters.  This  simile  is  not  alto- 
gether inapt. 

No  account  of  this  general  region 
would  be  quite  complete  without  a  ref- 
erence to  an  old-time  wonder  here  of 
which  Charlevoix  speaks.  "It  is  even 
asserted,"  he  says,  "that  at  three- 
fourths  of  a  league  off  Isle  Menane, 
which  serves  as  a  guide  to  vessels  to 
enter  St.  John's  River,  there  is  a  rock, 
almost  always  covered  by  the  sea, 
which  is  of  lapis  lazuli."  It  is  added 
that  Commander  de  Razilli  broke  off 
a  piece,  which  he  sent  to  France,  and 
Sieur  Denys,  who  had  seen  it,  says 
that  it  was  valued  at  ten  crowns  an 
ounce.    This   legend   seems   to   have 
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passed  completely  away  from  the 
bay. 

As  a  place  of  summer  resort,  Grand 
Manan  is  in  some  respects  without  a 
rival.  "Here,"  to  quote  De  Costa, 
"the  opportunities  for  recreation  are 
unequalled,  and  all  persons  fond  of 
grand  sea  views  may  indulge  their 
taste  without  limit."  At  certain  sea- 
sons the  fog  is  abundant,  but  that  can 
be  endured.  Invalids  suffering  from 
gout  and  dyspepsia  receive  here,  so  it 
is  claimed,  much  benefit;  very  likely, 
as  the  guidebook  suggests,  from 
the  enforced  abstinence  from  rich 
food. 

For  many  years  the  island  has  been 
a  favorite  haunt  of  marine  painters,  as 
the  many  familiar  pictures  of  its  scen- 


ery bear  witness.  Posing  as  models 
is  almost  a  recognized  occupation 
among  the  fishermen. 

No  longer  can  Grand  Manan  be 
passed  by  with  a  casual  remark,  as  in 
the  days  of  Champlain.  Its  three 
thousand  inhabitants  constitute  a  not 
unimportant  parish  of  the  province 
to  which  it  belongs;  and  its  ex- 
tensive fisheries  have  made  its  name 
familiar  in  many  of  the  leading  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  But  the  island  will 
ever  be  known  first  and  foremost  as  a 
"paradise  of  cliffs,"  where  to  scenery 
of  the  grandest  order  are  added  his- 
toric incident  and  romantic  associa- 
tion, together  with  that  melancholy 
interest  conferred  by  the  oft-repeated 
tragedy  of  the  sea. 
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ONE  JUNE. 

By  Emma  Playter  Seabury. 


rT^HERE  is  only  one  June  in  the  world  to  me, 
Steeped  in  fragrance  and  all  attune; 
*        And  I  care  not  where  you  may  chance  to  be, 
In  the  dear  old  past  you  can  only  see 

The  glamour  and  glow  of  one  perfect  June. 

You  remember  we  quarrelled  and  parted ;  I 
Came  back  with  a  soul  that  was  all  unrest ; 

The  moon  and  stars  were  afloat  in  the  sky 

Of  golden  vapor;  I  heard  you  sigh, 

And  clasped  you    close  to  my  heaving  breast. 


No  need  for  words,  but  I  felt  your  tears, 

And  kissed  them  away  from  your  eyelids  wet. 

They  melted  the  pain  of  the  vanished  years ; 

Life  was  too  full  for  a  thought  of  fears, 
Too  full  for  even  a  vague  regret. 
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For  hope  and  love  had  once  sailed  away 

Out  of  our  lives  with  a  blackened  track, — 
We  knew  the  length  of  each  empty  day ; — 
They  had  come  again,  and  their  anchor  lay 

Deep  in  the  souls  that  took  them  back. 

Days  and  days  like  delirious  dreams, 

Bird  and  blossom,  and  scent  and  song, 
Flashes  of  grain  on  the  upland  gleams, 
Ferny  dells  by  the  forest  streams,    , 

Over  my  memory  drift  along. 

Orchard  dazzles  in  pink  and  white 

Round  us  scatter  their  fragrant  flowers, 
Bees  intoxicant  in  their  flight, 
Grassy  ripples  in  weaves  of  light, 

Flecked  with  the  foam*of  a  thousand  flowers. 

Down  the  lane  to  the  pastures  green, 

Where  the  cows  come  home  through  the  open  bars, 

Filing  along,  demure,  serene, 

Daisy  and  Rose  and  Evangeline, 

Beauty  and  Thistle  and  Spots  and  Stars. 

From  the  grand  old  wood  and  its  mossy  glades, 

Rings  the  vibrant  note  of  an  evening  trill, 
Echoes  along  through  its  colonnades, 
Dallies  aglance  in  the  flitting  shades 

On  the  Quaker  meeting-house  on  the  hill. 

We  might  have  known  as  the  shadows  strayed 

And  over  the  day  and  its  portals  crept, 
There  was  joy  that  maketh  the  heart  afraid, 
A  rapture  from  which  it  should  shrink  dismayed. 

Alike  our  fears  and  forebodings  slept. 

June  swung  out  to  the  shrines  of  the  west, 

Her  golden  days  from  the  censer  of  dawn ; 
Murmur  and  glitter  and  song  and  nest, 
Flutter  and  fragrance  and  blossom  quest, — 

And  the  ecstasy  of  our  love  dreamed  on. 

So  there's  only  one  June  in  the  world  to  me ; — 

For  you  drifted  out  of  my  life  so  soon, 
Faded  away  like  a  ship  at  sea, 
Shrouded  in  mists  where  its  white  wings  flee, 

Tinged  with  the  glow  of  one  perfect  June. 
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By  George  H.  Page. 


I. 
RS.  DOLBEARE 
called  the  room  her 
office.  Mr.  Dolbeare 
called  it  her  boudoir. 
He  felt  that  a  lady 
should  have  a  bou- 
doir, not  an  office,  and  felt  very  sure 
that  conservatism  and  the  proprieties 
bore  him  out.  She  reasoned  that  it  is 
better  to  call  an  office  an  office;  and 
certainly  good  sense  and  the  furniture 
seemed  to  be  on  her  side.  Plain,  sub- 
stantial desks,  bookcases  and  corre- 
spondence files  stood  heavily  against 
the  walls,  together  with  a  typewriter 
and  a  letter  press ;  and  there  was  none 
of  the  frippery  of  a  boudoir.  Mrs. 
Dolbeare  was  confronting  the  neg- 
lected correspondence  of  a  week  past. 
Not  even  a  strong  sense  of  duty  sus- 
tained her.  She  found  her  spring  of 
action  in  the  respectful  disapproval  of 
her  stenographer,  the  angular  and 
efficient  Miss  Poynter,  who  sat  be- 
fore her  and  held  her  to  her  work. 

"Well,  Miss  Poynter,  let  us  begin, 
since  we  must.  The  Rev.  Samuel 
Johnson,  Tuscalona,  Bona  Spry  Par- 
ish, Louisiana.  Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  re- 
ceipt of  your  favor  of  the  nineteenth 
instant,  and  in  reply  beg  to  enclose 
twenty  dollars  to  forestall  the  danger 
of  foreclosure  that  you  mention.  Be- 
fore giving  more,  I  shall  wish  to  take 
the  matter  up  with  Mr.  Washington, 
as  you  suggest.  I  have  absolute  con- 
fidence in  his  judgment  in  such  mat- 
ters. Meanwhile  I  pray  that  the  err- 
ing members  of  your  flock  may  return 
to  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  to  your  ex- 
cellent guidance.     Faithfully  yours.' 

"'Miss  Amanda  J.  Dunklee,  No. 
47i  Wabash  Avenue,  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana:     Mrs.  Dolbeare  begs  to  ad- 


vise that  she  has  no  money  for  such 
causes  as  Miss  Dunklee  appeals  for.' 
That  woman's  letter  reeks  with  insin- 
cerity and  greed."  Miss  Poynter 
made  no  comment  on  this  interpola- 
tion for  fear  that  her  employer's  mind 
might  wander. 

"  'Ellaline  Lulu  Judd,  No.  13  Wa- 
verly  Terrace,  West  Lynn,  Massa- 
chusetts. Dear  Miss  Judd:  I  have 
no  doubt  that  you  have  a  very  supe- 
rior voice,  and  if  I  were  not  so  busy  I 
should  enjoy  hearing  it.  I  am  afraid, 
however,  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
your  time,  so  valuable  for  practice.  I 
am  no  connoisseur  of  the  technique  of 
your  art,  and  therefore  could  not 
judge  for  myself  whether  my  money 
would  be  well  spent  in  sending  you 
to  Italy.  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to 
give  except  in  directions  that  I  am 
familiar  with  personally.  This  rule 
excludes  your  case.  I  can  only  wish 
you  a  happy  and  brilliant  career  and 
urge  upon  you  not  to  launch  yourself 
unprotected  into  any  European  mu- 
sical centre.  The  dangers  that  await  a 
young  woman  in  such  a  place  are  very 
great.    Truly  yours.'  ' 

The  cultivated  voice  of  Mrs.  Dol- 
beare and  the  agile  knuckles  of  Miss 
Poynter  were  interrupted  by  a  knock 
at  the  open  door  and  the  appearance 
of  the  shaven  countenance  of  the  but- 
ler behind  a  deferentially  extended 
silver  tray,  upon  which  lay  a  visiting 
card.  Mrs.  Dolbeare  glanced  at  the 
card,  and  said  with  evident  pleasure: 

"Ask  Mrs.  Blessing  to  come  up 
into  the  Japanese  room,  and  tell  her 
that  I  will  join  her  directly;  and,  Pe- 
terson, I  will  have  the  brougham  at 
three  o'clock." 

"The  coachman  told'  me  that  he 
would  not  take  those  horses  out  again 
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this  hot  day,  Miss  Clara  hurried  him 
so  going  to  Brookline  and  back ;  and 
indeed,  ma'am,  I  should  think  they'd 
have  fits." 

"Very  well,  I'll  have  the  coupe." 

"Miss  Clara  has  ordered  the  coupe 
at  three  to  go  to  the  flower  show, 
ma'am." 

"Well,  Peterson,  I  could  do  with 
the  victoria,  if  John  thinks  it  safe  to 
put  Tantrums  into  it." 

"Indeed,  ma'am,  I  don't  think  the 
coachman  would  ever  put  him  into 
the  victoria;  but  anyway  the  victoria 
is  at  the  painter's  getting  yellow 
stripes  to  the  wheels.  Miss  Clara  or- 
dered it  done." 

"But  I  don't  like  yellow  stripes  on 
a  victoria." 

Peterson's  ill  trained  garrulity  hes- 
itated at  expressing  itself  on  this  dif- 
ference of  taste  between  his  mistress 
and  her  daughter.  He  waited  until 
she  added  with  some  humility:  "You 
may  telephone  Kenny  and  Clark  for  a 
carriage."  He  then  withdrew  with  an 
outward  show  of  respectful  noiseless- 
ness,  and  went  down  to  usher  Mrs. 
Blessing  into  the  penetralia  of  the  big 
house.  Miss  Poynter  saw  her  oppor- 
tunity slipping  from  her  and  began 
running  over  the  unanswered  letters 
energetically. 

"What  shall  I  write  to  the  Rev. 
Mary  R.  Hanna,  who  wants  money  to 
rebuild  her  church  just  burned?" 

"Well,  women  have  such  a  struggle 
against  the  world,  you  may  send  her 
a  hundred  dollars." 

"And  the  man  in  Montana  that 
wants  you  to — what  does  he  call  it? — 
'grub-stake'  him  on  a  prospecting 
tour?" 

"Decline  with  thanks." 
%       "And  the  young  woman  from  Can- 
ada that  wants  to  be  a  nurse  in  your 
hospital  ?" 

"Ask  her  to  call  upon  me  at  the 
hospital  during  my  office  hours, 
please." 

"And  the  Aerial  Gold  Mine  Com- 
pany, for  extracting  gold  from  the 
air?  Do  you  wish  to  subscribe  to  the 
stock?" 


Mrs.  Dolbeare  had  disappeared  se- 
renely through  the  door,  murmuring 
that  she  must  not  make  Mrs.  Blessing 
wait  longer.  Miss  Poynter  was  left  to 
her  own  devices,  including  the  check 
book,  the  typewriter  and  the  impress- 
ive note  paper,  and  to  her  own  judg- 
ment as  to  the  choice  of  the  first  or 
third  person  and  the  use  of  the  type- 
writer or  of  a  quill  pen  with  her  own 
elaborately  stylish  handwriting. 


II. 


Mrs.  Blessing  and  Mrs.  Dolbeare 
met  with  a  rich,  costly  rustle  and  a 
A  kiss,  and  sank  together  hand  in  hand 
upon  a  stiff  carved  teakwood  settee 
with  a  cushion  of  red  brocade,  made 
inviting  by  the  artful  disposition  of 
several  pillows  of  sundry  shapes  and 
colors.  Health  and  gossip  were  ta- 
booed between  these  two.  Mrs. 
Blessing,  who  was  a  stanch  friend  and 
a  dispenser  of  spiritual  benefits  wher- 
ever she  went,  was  not  long  in  per- 
ceiving that  her  old  friend  was  much 
depressed.  She  began  at  once  to 
think  and  feel  for  her  and  with  her. 

"Why  don't  you  get  out  more,"  she 
asked  solicitously,  "and  see  your 
friends,  both  for  our  sakes  and  your 
own?  I  am  afraid  the  hospital  en- 
grosses you  too  much.  It  is  doing  a 
great  work,  I  hear." 

"Yes,  it  is  doing  good  work.  It  is 
my  only  success.  Everything  else  is 
a  failure, — my  married  life,  my  family, 
my  home,  my  whole  life.  What  could 
a  woman  say  that  is  worse?" 

Mrs.  Blessing  laughed  incredu- 
lously and  encouragingly.  "What  a 
characterization!  No  one  could  ever 
think  of  making  it  but  yourself.  Just 
fancy, — suppose  the  average  reader  of 
the  newspapers,  who  knows  you  only 
through  them,  were  to  be  told  that 
your  life  was  a  failure ;  the  universally 
admired  and  respected  Mrs.  Dolbeare, 
the  leader  and  most  generous  sub- 
scriber in  all  good  works,  the  good 
citizen,  the  philanthropist  with  a  na- 
tional reputation — just  fancy  how  he 
would  laugh,  even  if  he  had  Mrs.  Dol- 
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beare's  own  authority  for    the    state- 
ment!" 

"Harriet,  dear,  you  know  nothing 
of  my  problem,"  said  Mrs.  Dolbeare 
sadly.  "Perhaps  you  have-  more  ex- 
ecutive ability  than  I  have.  The  diffi- 
culties of  life  seem  to  be  plain  sailing 
to  you.  But  you  have  never  lived  un- 
der the  terrible  incubus  of  a  great  for- 
tune in  your  own  right.  Perhaps  you 
would  have  sustained  it  and  used  it.  I 
stagger  under  it  feebly  enough." 

"Oh,  but  the  opportunity  .  of  it! 
Think  of  me," — and  Mrs.  Blessing 
laid  a  white  glove,  bunchy  with  hid- 
den brilliants,  on  her  friend's  arm.  "I 
haven't  a  dollar  of  my  own  in  the 
world.  I  have  to  ask  for  money. 
Think  of  the  shame  of  it!  To  be  sure, 
Mr.  Blessing  usually  provides  the 
money  with  what  is  intended  for  gen- 
erosity,— big,  unexpected  checks, 
rolls  of  fresh  bills,  tucked  mysteri- 
ously into  my  purse  or  found  unasked 
for  on  my  pincushion  with  a  hat  pin 
thrust  through  them.  But  sometimes 
he  forgets,  or  wants  to  remind  me  of 
what  our  real  relations  are ;  and  then 
I  postpone  asking  and  manage  and 
pinch  until  finally  I  have  to  swallow 
my  pride  and  ask  for  it.  I  feel  like  a 
miserable  little  terrier  on  his  haunches 
begging  for  his  morsel." 

"No  doubt  that  is  bad  for  one's 
sense  of  independence ;  but  I  assure 
you  that  it  is  not  so  bad  as  having  too 
much  and  not  knowing  what  to  do 
with  it,  when  you  feel  that  it  is  smoth- 
ering the  immortal  souls  of  your  own 
dear  husband  and  children.  Oh,  how 
much  better  it  would  be  if  the  money 
could  be  earned  from  day  to  clay!  I 
am  sure  that  my  possessions  are  the 
cause  of  my  undoing.  I  have  tried  to 
be  a  mother  and  the  custodian  of  a 
hideous  income  at  the  same  time.  I 
have  been  weighed  in  the  balance 
and  found  wanting.  I  am  a  failure,  a 
most  miserable  woman." 

"Why,  Constance,  what  an  unrea- 
sonable child  you  are!" — and  Mrs. 
Blessing  tapped  the  floor  with  her 
umbrella.  "You  are  devotion  itself. 
Look  at  Clara!    What  a  well  bred  girl 


she  is!  She's" — Mrs.  Blessing,  in  spite 
of  her  determination  to  be  assuring, 
hesitated  for  the  flicker  of  a  second — 
"the  smartest  and  most  popular  girl 
of  the  season." 

"That  is  what  you  found  to  say,  is 
it?"  rejoined  Mrs.  Dolbeare;  and  she 
shut  her  lips  resolutely  on  her  own 
opinion  of  her  only  daughter.  Mrs. 
Blessing  was  glad  to  leave  the  sub- 
ject and  hastened  to  ask  how  Arthur 
was  getting  on.  Mrs.  Dolbeare 
started  uneasily;  and  whether  it  was 
the  influence  of  girlish  days  long  gone 
exerted  by  this  old  school  friend,  or 
some  emotional  contraction  of  the 
limbs,  she  drew  her  feet  up  from  the 
floor  and  sat  on  them  with  her  arms 
lolling  over  her  knees, — a  curiously 
un-grand-ladylike  and  pitiful  attitude. 
"Arthur  used  to  be  a  good  boy,  and 
still  loves  his  mother ;  but  he  is  all  day 
in  the  turmoil  of  State  Street,  and  at 
night  I  don't  know  where  he  goes  nor 
what  he  does, — and  I  have  such  a  fear 
on  me  that  I  no  longer  dare  to  ask." 

Mrs.  Blessing  stared,  but  said 
stanchly:  "Nonsense,  dear,  one  has 
only  to  look  in  his  face  to  see  that  he 
is  all  right." 

"I  don't  know, — I  don't  know," 
said  Mrs.  Dolbeare  miserably."  Some- 
times I  think  he  wants  excitement  at 
night  because  he  is  speculating  on  the 
stock  exchange — he  brings  me  so 
many  papers  to  sign.  But  I  don't 
care,  I  don't  care  in  the  least  if  he 
ruins  me.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
fortunate  thing  for  us  all  if  he  did." 

"Heavens!"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Bless- 
ing bewildered.  The  thing  was  get- 
ting beyond  her  determined  optimism. 
She  stared  again,  and  presently  she 
was  surprised  to  find  that  she  had 
murmured  without  intending  to  do  so: 
"Perhaps  so." 

"Do  you  know,  Harriet,  I  hate 
these  objects!"  Mrs.  Dolbeare  waved 
her  hand  listlessly  toward  the  Sat- 
suma  and  cloisonne,  the  teakwood 
and  bronze,  and  the  Kakemonos  and 
gift  cloths.  "I  hate  them  especially 
for  their  outrageous  money  value. 
Every  one  of  them  represents  an  in- 
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diligence,  a  petty  weakness.  Some- 
times I  imagine  myself  in  the  midst 
of  them  with  a  club  smashing  them 
into  the  rubbish  they  really  are.  Oh, 
the  joy  of  it,  if  I  only  dared!  £)ften 
and  often  I  look  around  this  great 
clumsy  home  and  wonder  where  love 
has  gone.  For  it  is  a  home,  Harriet; 
it  isn't  an  institution  or  a  show, — it's 
my  home,  mine  and  theirs.  Oh,  how 
my  heart  clings  to  them!  If  I  could 
only  respect  them!" — and  the  unfor- 
tunate woman  bit  her  lips  in  a  pitifully 
vain  struggle  to  keep  back  her  tears. 
Presently  she  controlled  herself  and 
leaned  forward  with  some  eagerness 
to  Mrs.  Blessing.  "Do  you  remember 
him  on  his  class  day,  twenty-six  years 
ago  this  coming  June?  Wasn't  he 
brilliant  and  handsome?  You  almost 
loved  him  yourself." 

Mrs.  Blessing  gasped.  She  knew 
that  her  friend  was  speaking  of  Mr. 
Dolbeare,  the  pale  stamp  collector, 
but  she  did  not  deny  her  the  flattering 
unction.  She  looked  into  her  own 
heart  for  the  ashes  of  this  impossible 
love,  and  found  there  only  a  living 
pride  and  joy  in  her  own  grim  hus- 
band, the  defeater  of  men  down  at  the 
bank. 

"Don't  deny  it,"  Mrs.  Dolbeare  said 
quickly,  adding  with  some  signifi- 
cance: "You  and  I  quarrelled  that 
summer — our  only  quarrel." 

Mrs.  Blessing  assured  herself  that 
there  was  quite  another  cause  for  that 
little  difference,  and  held  her  peace. 

"Just  think  what  he  was,  and  might 
have  become,"  her  friend  went  on.  "I 
love  him  still.  Why  didn't  I  make 
something  of  him?  Tell  me,  Harriet, 
why  didn't  I  make  him  make  the  most 
of  himself?  Didn't  I  love  him 
enough?" 

Mrs.  Blessing  was  spared  the  diffi- 
culty of  answering  this  trying  ques- 
tion by  the  appearance  in  the  room  of 
the  man  himself.  His  wife,  with 
wifely  ears,  had  heard  his  step  in  the 
hall,  and  had  quickly  dropped  her  feet 
to  the  floor  and  straightened  up  into 
the  posture  of  a  lady  on  show.  He 
came  forward  with  an  album  in  his 


hand,  and  Mrs.  Blessing  looked  at 
him  almost  insolently  as  he  ap- 
proached. She  noted  his  waxen  face 
with  no  victories  written  in  it,  his  stu- 
dentlike stoop,  his  thin  legs,  his  hands 
with  no  certain  grasp  in  them  and  as- 
sured herself  once  more  that  the  ab- 
surd charge  was  a  chimera  of  his 
wife's  imagination.  The  good  breed- 
ing and  courtesy  of  his  greeting 
did  not  blind  her  in  the  least  to 
his  personality.  She  was  used  to 
that  pleasing  varnish,  and  it  did 
not  mislead  her  judgment  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  substance  under- 
neath it. 

They  settled  themselves  to  view  the 
postage  stamps.  With  true  dramatic 
artfulness  he  deferred  their-  interest 
and  delight  by  holding  the  book  in  his 
lap  until  he  had  prepared  them  by 
postponement  and  prefatory  remarks 
for  the  wonder  of  it. 

"I  am  about  to  show  you,"  he  said, 
"what  cannot  be  seen  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.  It  represents  years  of 
effort,  study  and  correspondence.  I 
have  visited  the  Russian  Imperial  Bu- 
reau of  Posts  myself,  and  even  sent  a 
special  messenger  to  Vladivostock  to 
secure  one  of  these  stamps.  You 
might  suppose  that  some  of  the  speci- 
mens were  identical,  but  by  the  use  of 
the  microscope  you  would  find  that 
either  in  watermarks,  the  quality  of 
the  paper  or  the  cancellation  they  are 
radically  different.  It  is  the  only  ab- 
solutely complete  collection  known  of 
the  blue  five  kopeck  postage  stamp  of 
Kamchatka.  You  have  before  you 
every  known  variety  of  that  exceed- 
ingly rare  stamp."  With  that  he 
opened  the  book  and  held  it 
before  Mrs.  Blessing's  fascinated 
gaze.  She  felt  the  eyes  of  his  wife 
upon  her. 

"How  very  interesting!"  she  began. 
She  knew  that  this  was  not  nearly 
enough.  She  thought  of  saying, 
"How  I  should  like  to  have  Mr.  Bless- 
ing see  them!"  but  a  auick  vision  of 
her  husband  turning  from  them  with 
ill  concealed  contempt  warned  her 
that  she  was  verging  on  the  perilous. 
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She  took  refuge  in  the  vague,  "What 
a  deep  satisfaction  it  must  be  to  have 
something  at  once  unique  and  com- 
plete obtained  through  your  own  ef- 
forts." 

This  sufficed.  He  rose  smiling  and, 
after  inquiring  with  affable  indiffer- 
ence about  the  health  of  Colonel 
Blessing  and  the  children,  he  with- 
drew. Mrs.  Dolbeare  hastened  to  in- 
form Mrs.  Blessing  that  he  was  pre- 
paring a  monograph  on  the  issues  of 
Mauritius. 

"And  now,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "I 
have  treated  you  shamefully.  You 
were  good  enough  to  come  and  see 
me,  and  I  have  obtruded  my  private 
griefs  upon  you." 

"A  rnark  of  confidence  surely,  and 
a  benefit  besides,"  replied  Mrs.  Bless- 
ing affectionately,  "because  hearing  a 
friend's  problems  helps  to  a  solution 
of  our  own.  We  all  have  them,  of 
course,  since  we  live  in  a  hurried  and 
imperfect  world." 

"One  has  no  right  to  drag  one's 
friends  down  to  one's  own  level  of  de- 
pression," rejoined  Mrs.  Dolbeare. 
"But  tell  me,"  she  added  quickly,  with 
an  effort  to  become  more  cheerful, 
"perhaps  you  can  help  me  by  putting 
me  in  the  way  of  the  mind  cure  or  one 
of  your  swamis." 

"The  very  thing!"  cried  Mrs.  Bless- 
ing, enthusiastically.  This  was  just 
what  she  could  do  to  help  her  friend. 
"Come  to  me  on  Wednesday  at  two. 
T  will  have  a  mothers'  lunch  to  discuss 
the  bringing  up  of  grown  up  children, 
with  Serena  Tallant  and  the  swami 
Rabidonkanda  to  lead  the  discussion. 
She  is  the  most  successful  of  the 
teachers  of  the  mind  cure.  I  wish  I 
could  lift  myself  up  somehow  to  the 
lofty  plane  that  serene  woman  lives 
on!  And  the  swami" — Mrs.  Bless- 
ing's eyes  beamed  ecstatically — "he  is 
the  latest  black  Antinous  of  a  philoso- 
pher from  the  land  of  perfect  truth. 
Will  you  come?" 

"Of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Dolbeare 
smiling. 

"Then  good  by  until  Wednesday." 
Mrs.  Blessing  rose  to  go.     "And  do 


seek  out  your  friends,  and  love  them 
and  have  faith." 

III. 

Af  breakfast  on  the  following  morn- 
ing Mrs.  Blessing  and  her  redoubt- 
able Colonel  faced  each  other  over 
their  oranges.  The  length  of  the  table 
was  between  them.  The  children  had 
eaten  and  separated  for  the  day. 

"Christopher,"  she  began  dogmat- 
ically, "it  would  have  been  the  best 
thing  in  the  world  for  the  Dolbeares 
if  they  had  never  had  any  money. 
They  do  not  know  how  to  live  under 
it.  The  next  best  thing  is  for  them  to 
lose  it  now." 

"Humph!"  rejoined  the  Colonel, 
busy  with  his  orange. 

"Isn't  there  some  hocus-pocus 
known  to  State  Street,  by  which  you 
could  ruin  them?"  she  asked. 

The  Colonel  laughed  somewhat 
harshly.  "There  will  be  no  need  for 
me  to  take  a  hand,"  he  said,  "if  that 
lad  keeps  on." 

"How  do  you  know  everything 
about  everybody?"  she  exclaimed 
wondering.    "You  never  gossip." 

"It's  my  business  to  know,"  he 
said ;  and  he  added  after  an  orange- 
munching  pause:  "It's  a  pity.  He's 
a  capable  fellow, — but  he's  in  trouble 
now,  sure  enough." 

"Christopher,"  Mrs.  Blessing  said 
insinuatingly,  "will  you  make  a  place 
for  him  in  your  bank  if  he  needs  it?" 

Her  husband  paused  as  a  man  will 
who  does  not  give  his  word  lightly. 
"I'll  see,"  he  said,  and  he  turned  to  the 
finger  bowl,  above  which  his  hands 
showed  firm  and  by  no  means  hairless. 

Mrs.  Blessing,  knowing  her  man, 
considered  his  deliberate  "I'll  see"  as 
good  as  a  promise  and  dropped  the 
subject.  As  he  rose  to  go  she  asked 
with  a  show  of  carelessness:  "Didn't 
you  think  that  was  a  very  pretty 
jacket  Roxana  wore  to  school?  It 
cost  only  forty  dollars." 

"Forty  dollars  for  a  schoolgirl," 
he  grumbled.   "It  ought  to  be  pretty." 

This  was  not  encouraging,  but  dire 
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necessity  held  her  to  it.  "Then  there 
are  the  boys'  shoes, — and  you  know 
you  won't  let  me  charge  things, — and 
the  servants  want  their  wages, — and 
Dick  hates  to  have  me  buy  his  clothes 
for  him  any  more.  He  wants  some 
money,  too." 

"He'd  better  earn  it,"  growled  the 
Colonel.  "He'd  find  he  didn't  need 
so  many  clothes ;"  and  he  made  for 
the  door. 

Mrs.  Blessing  moved  uneasily  in 
her  chair.  It  was  pure  comedy  on  her 
husband's  part.  He  was  much  more 
anxious  to  live  gorgeously  than  she 
was,  and  he  was  perfectly  willing  to 
give  her  all  the  money  she  was  willing 
to  ask  for,  but  he  did  not  mean  to  be 
cheated  out  of  his  prerogatives.  She 
knew  all  this  perfectly  well  and  hated 
it  all  bitterly — the  prerogatives,  the 
dependence,  and  the  frequent  re- 
hearsal of  this  tiresome  comedy. 

"Christopher,"  she  said  quite  hum- 
bly, "I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  have 
a  little  money  tQ  keep  me  going." 

"Well,  how  much  do  you  want?"  he 
asked  as  if  ruin  stared  him  in  the  face. 

"I  think  eight  hundred  dollars  will 
keep  me  until  the  end  of  the  month," 
she  said  without  looking  at  him  ;  "and 
then  I  hope  you  will  begin  on  a  suit- 
able allowance.  I  hate  asking  you  for 
money." 

"Humph!"  he  said,  and  marched  off 
to  the  library  to  write  out  a  check. 
When  he  came  back  and  handed  it  to 
her  with  an  air  of  open-handed  gen- 
erosity, she  took  it  like  an  unclean 
thing  between  her  thumb  and  finger, 
and  dropped  it  in  a  clear  space  on  the 
white  damask  tablecloth  with  a 
"Thank  you"  that  was  not  colored  in 
the  least  with  gratitude.  He  stooped 
and  kissed  her  affectionately.  There 
was  always  in  his  relations  with  his 
wife  a  curious  association  between  the 
transfer  of  money  and  kisses  that  she 
did  not  altogether  understand  nor 
like.  As  he  went  off  to  his  busi- 
ness, however,  she  called  after  him 
sweetly: 

"Be  sure  and  come  home  early, 
dear,  won't  you?" 


IV. 


The  day  before  the  lunch,  Mrs. 
Blessing  mounted  Mrs.  Dolbeare's 
front  steps,  to  make  sure  that  her  pa- 
tient was  coming  to  take  her  treat- 
ment at  the  spiritual  hands,  so  to  say, 
of  the  Eastern  pundit  and  the  dis- 
penser of  the  mind  cure.  The  butler, 
of  whom  Mrs.  Blessing  strongly  dis- 
approved as  being  talkative  and  forth- 
putting,  seemed  strangely  distraught. 
Mrs.  Dolbeare  could  not  possibly  see 
any  one — she  was  not  at  home — he 
was  not  sure — perhaps  she  had  better 
come  in  and  he  would  see.  Mrs. 
Blessing  entered  the  reception  room, 
and  he  disappeared  with  her  card  and 
was  back  again  in  a  moment.  Mrs. 
Dolbeare  wanted  her  to  come  up  at 
once. 

Everybody  was  in  the  office,  the 
family,  Miss  Poynter  and  a  grave  man 
unknown  to  Mrs.  Blessing.  Mrs.  Dol- 
beare came  forward  with  extended 
hands.  There  was  an  unusual  anima- 
tion about  her  and  a  new  light  in  her 
eyes. 

"My  dear,  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
you,"  she  said  rapidly.  "This  is  my 
hour,  and  I  want  you  here  to  support 
me.  They  have  just  told  me  that  Ar- 
thur is  bankrupt.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  my  fortune  is  already  involved. 
There  remain  a  number  of  his  obliga- 
tions not  secured  by  my  endorsement 
nor  any  security,  and  they  ought  in 
justice  to  be  provided  for.  If  I  pro- 
vide for  them  absolutely,  nothing  will 
remain  to  us.  I  say  meet  every  obli- 
gation. My  husband  and  Clara  are 
against  me.  Arthur  says  nothing. 
What  do  you  say,  my  old  friend?" 

Mrs.  Blessing,  much  startled, 
looked  about  her.  Mr.  Dolbeare  and 
Clara  were  ghastly.  Arthur  was  ab- 
ject. The  grave  man  was  twirling 
his  thumbs  and  looking  at  the  rug. 
Miss  Poynter  was  merely  observant. 
Mrs.  Dolbeare  was  glowing,  tri- 
umphant and  in  command  of  the  sit- 
uation. 

"Constance,  dear,  you  will  do  what 
is  right,"  said  Mrs.  Blessing. 
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"I  shall,  indeed,"  replied  Mrs.  Dol- 
beare  with  a  glad  earnestness.  "Mr. 
Leggett,  make  arrangements  for  the 
transfer  of  everything  that  is  left  to 
the  creditors.  And  now,"  she  went 
on,  turning  to  them  that  she  loved, 
"we  will  begin  life  anew.  I  am  going 
to  look  for  a  situation — a  situation,  do 
you  hear? — and  the  harder  the  work 
the  better  I  shall  like  it." 

"But,  mother—" 

"I  shall  make  the  legislature  as- 
sume the  hospital.  I  cannot  support 
it  any  longer,  fortunately.  They  must 
take  it.  I  will  be  a  matron  with  a  sal- 
ary. I  have  always  wanted  to  earn  my 
bread.     This  is  my  chance." 

"But,  mother,  your  health  will  not 
permit  of  it." 

"I  must.  I  cannot  afford  to  be  ill 
any  more.  My  health  must  take  care 
of  itself.  And  you,  Clara,  shall  be  a 
nurse." 

"A  nurse?  Antiseptics  and  gruel! 
Ugh!" 

"And  Arthur,"  the  happy  mother 
went  on,  "perhaps  Colonel  Blessing 
will  take  you  into  his  bank." 

"I  will  promise  that  he  will  do  that 
very  thing,"  Mrs.  Blessing  interposed 
with  great  cordiality. 

Mrs.    Dolbeare   went   over   to   her 


husband  and  laid  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder  and  said  to  him  fondly: 
"And  we  won't  forget  you.  We  shall 
provide  you  also  with  work  to  do 
worthy  of  your  great  abilities." 

Mr.  Dolbeare  shivered  miserably. 

"And  now,"  she  said,  energetically, 
"send  for  the  auctioneer." 

"Oh,  mother!" 

"Send  for  the  auctioneer,"  she  said 
again  sternly. 

"You  are  not  thinking  of  selling  my 
postage  stamps?"  her  helpmeet  asked 
plaintively. 

"Everything,  everything,"  cried 
Mrs.  Dolbeare  with  a  strange  glad- 
ness. "The  less  of  the  old  life,  the 
better.  We  will  begin  afresh,  and 
know  something  of  self-respect  and 
happiness  for  the  first  time." 

Mr.  Dolbeare  wearily  withdrew  to 
his  library  to  fondle  his  stamps,  with 
a  vague  notion  of  taking  them  away 
somewhere  to  conceal  them  and  save 
them  from  the  wreck.  Clara  went  to 
her  room  to  weep  and  change  her 
dress.  Mrs.  Dolbeare  went  firmly  up- 
stairs to  her  chamber,  followed  mutely 
by  her  son. 

Mrs.  Blessing,  pondering  on  the 
strange  disguises  of  good  fortune, 
went  home. 


LORENZO    DOW. 

By  Emily  S.  Gilman. 


ins? 


N  the  early  part  of  this 
century  an  eccentric 
preacher  of  uncouth  ap- 
pearance, with  a  long 
shaggy  beard,  might 
have  been  encountered 
in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  He  had 
no  regular  parish,  and  in- 
deed was  not  always  admitted  to  church 
pulpits ;  but  multitudes  often  flocked 
to  hear  him  in  open  fields,  attracted 
both  by  his  strange  looks  and  by 
his  unusual  style  of  discourse.  There 
are  still  living  those  who  remember 
seeing  Lorenzo  Dow,  and  many  more 
who  remember  the  odd  stories  about 
him.  In  Barbour's  "Historical  Collec- 
tions" we  find  this  statement:  "He 
travelled  through  the  United  States 
from  New  England  to  the  extremities 
of  the  Union,  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
times.  Occasionally  he  went  to  Can- 
ada, and  once  to  the  West  Indies. 
He  made  three  voyages  to  England 
and  Ireland,  where  he  drew  crowds 
about  him.  It  is  thought  that  during 
the  thirty-eight  years  of  his  public  life 
he  must  have  travelled  nearly  200,000 
miles.  He  wrote  a  number  of  books 
besides  his  Journal,  with  titles  usually 
as  eccentric  as  their  author."  The 
singularities  of  his  dress  and  manner 
excited  prejudice  against  him  and 
counteracted  the  effect  of  his  elo- 
quence. Nevertheless  he  is  said  to 
have  preached  to  more  persons  than 
any  other  man  of  his  time.  He  was 
the  son  of  Humphrey  B.  Dow  and 
his  wife,  Tabitha,  and  was  one  of  six 
children. 


Lorenzo  Dow  was  born  at  Cov- 
entry, Connecticut,  October  16,  1777. 
His  education  was  very  limited,  but 
he  was  the  subject  of  early  religious 
impressions.  He  dreamed  when  a 
child  of  "seeing  the  prophet  Nathan 
in  a  large  assembly  of  people,  proph- 
esying many  things.  I  got  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  him  how  long  I  should 
live.  Said  he,  'Until  you  are  two  and 
twenty' ;  the  dream  causing  many 
serious  and  painful  hours  at  inter- 
vals." Notwithstanding  the  dream, 
he  lived  to  the  age  of  fifty-six  years. 
Other  dreams  made  an  impression  on 
his  mind.  He  was  caught  up  to 
heaven  by  an  angel ;  he  was  dragged 
down  by  the  devil  to  the  gates  of  hell, 
and  he  was  exhorted  by  John  Wes- 
ley, lately  deceased,  to  preach  the 
gospel. 

There  was  much  talk  in  those  days 
about  the  Methodists  who  had  re- 
cently come  to  New  England,  be- 
lieved by  some  people  to  be  the  de- 
ceivers who  should  come  in  the  last 
days,  while  others  said  that  "they 
were  a  good  sort  of  people."  Hope 
Hull  was  one  of  their  preachers,  and 
crowds  came  from  every  quarter  to 
hear,  as  they  supposed,  a  new  gospel. 
On  one  occasion  young  Lorenzo 
looked  in  at  the  door  and  found  to  his 
surprise  that  a  Methodist  appeared 
like  other  men,  and  the  words  of  the 
preacher  seemed  a  message  addressed 
to  him.  After  great  spiritual  conflicts 
he  found  peace  in  believing,  and  took 
delight  in  telling  others  what  God  had 
done  for  him. 

Not  feeling  satisfied  with  his  bap- 
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tism  in  infancy,  he  had  the  ceremony 
repeated,  and  then  with  twelve  others 
formed  a  society  for  mutual  watch 
and  helpfulness.  Later  came  a  strong 
conviction  that  God  had  called  him  to 
preach  the  gospel,  and  in  January, 
1796,  when  a  little  more  than  eighteen 
years  old,  he  was  directed  by  a  circuit 
preacher  named  Spry  to  go  to  Tol- 
land for  a  few  days,  that  his  gifts 
might  be  tested.  His  parents  seem  to 
have  opposed  this  step,  but  he  ac- 
cepted the  authority  of  the  preacher 
and  entered  upon  what  proved  to  be 
his  life  work. 

He  fulfilled  various  appointments 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  al- 
though a  sudden  attack  of  illness, 
which  for  the  time  took  away  both 
sight  and  strength,  interrupted  one  of 
his  exhortations.  He  was  soon  after- 
wards riding  nearly  forty  miles  to 
Munson,  to  join  another  preacher, 
named  Nicholas  Snethen,  who  parted 
from  him,  after  a  few  days,  with  this 
sound  advice:  "You  are  but  eighteen 
years  of  age ;  you  are  too  important ; 
you  must  be  more  humble,  and  hear, 
and  not  be  heard  so  much.  Keep 
your  own  station,  for  by  the  time  you 
have  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  you  will  see  wherein  you  have 
missed  it.  You  had  better  learn  some 
easy  trade  and  be  still  for  two  or  three 
years,  for  your  bodily  health  will  not 
admit  of  your  becoming  a  travelling 
preacher  at  present." 

Not  so  thought  the  zealous 
Lorenzo,  for  two  months  later,  wish- 
ing to  undertake  more  formal  preach- 
ing than  he  had  yet  attempted,  he 
obtained  a  letter  of  recommendation, 
perhaps  from  his  brethren,  concern- 
ing his  moral  conduct — the  only  cre- 
dentials he  had.  Not  far  from  this 
time  a  certain  Thomas  Cooper  said  to 
him:  "I  do  not  believe  God  has  called 
you  to  preach.  Your  health,  your 
gifts,  your  grace,  your  learning,  your 
sobriety  are  not  equivalent  to  the 
task."  But  this  plain  speaking  did 
not  deter  the  ardent  youth  from 
undertaking  a  long  tour  in  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,    Massachusetts 


and  Rhode  Island,  lasting  eight 
months,  in  which  he  "travelled  more 
than  four  thousand  miles,  through 
heat  in  the  valleys,  and  through  cold 
on  the  mountains,  preaching  from  ten 
to  fifteen  times  a  week,  and  oftentimes 
no  stranger  to  hunger  and  thirst." 

His  first  application  to  be  enrolled 
by  the  Methodist  Conference  of  Con- 
necticut was  unsuccessful,  but  in  1798, 
when  twenty-one  years  old,  he  was  re- 
ceived and  appointed  to  a  circuit  in 
New  York.  He  soon  relinquished 
this,  however,  believing  that  he  had  a 
divine  call  to  preach  to  the  Romanists 
in  Ireland ;  and  from  that  time  he  held 
no  official  relation  to  the  ministry  of 
the  Methodist  Church. 

In  October,  1799,  he  sailed  from 
Quebec  for  Dublin,  and  spent  more 
than  a  year  in  Ireland.  A  preacher  in 
Cork,  who  had  objected  to  his  preach- 
ing, said  of  him  not  unkindly:  "He 
has  been  a  great  preacher  in  America, 
and  came  away  against  rule.  He  fol- 
lows his  own  feelings  too  much ;  he  is 
Quakerized.  Poor  man,  he  fatigues 
himself.  I  told  him  he  ought  not  to 
walk  so  much.  I  hear  that  he  is 
abstemious,  and  will  not  take  suffi- 
cient nourishment.  He  won't  take 
clothes,  and  such  a  poor  figure  he 
cuts!  Why,  when  he  went  to  Bandon 
and  stood  at  the  people's  door,  they 
did  not  know  what  to  make  of  him." 
In  Dublin  he  had  printed  three  thou- 
sand handbills  to  warn  the  inhabitants 
of  the  divine  judgments,  and  distrib- 
uted them  widely  in  the  shops  and 
among  people  of  various  classes,  en- 
closing one  in  a  letter  and  giving  it 
to  a  sentinel  in  the  Castle  Yard  for  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  and,  "lest  it  should 
not  reach  him,  having  a  second  copy 
framed  and  addressed  in  gilt  letters  for 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  package  tied 
with  red  tape  and  sealed  with  black 
wax,  and  left  at  the  porter's  lodge." 

On  his  return  to  America  he 
preached  in  various  towns  in  Connect- 
icut. In  his  Journal  he  says:  "The 
Conference  is  sitting,  and  I  expect  to 
be  as  a  leper  shut  out  of  the  camp ; 
yet  I  have  broken  no  discipline,  for  I 
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was  only  a  preacher  on  trial,  and 
never  in  full  communion,  and  of 
course  cannot  be  expelled  from  the 
connection,  seeing  I  was  never  in. 
And  I  never  was  a  member  of  any 
quarterly  conference,  and  of  course 
am  not  accountable  to  any  quarterly 
conference  for  my  conduct;  and  the 
class  I  once  belonged  to  is  now 
broken  up." 

In  1802  he  "preached  against  Athe- 
ism, Deism,  Calvinism  and  Universal- 
ism."  The  next  year  he  visited 
the  Southern  States.  At  Augusta, 
Georgia,  he  sold  his  watch  to  pay  for 
printing  religious  handbills,  and  "lest, 
paper  should  be  too  much  neglected^ 
got  some  also  printed  on  silk  for  the 
higher  class" — one  of  which  he  had 
framed  and  addressed  to  the  gov- 
ernor. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
love  affairs  of  this  odd  man  would  be 
of  an  ordinary  type.  His  courtship 
was  on  this  wise.  While  holding  a 
series  of  meetings  in  Weston,  New 
York,  he  became  interested  in  a 
young  woman  at  -the  house  of  her 
brother-in-law,  Smith  Miller,  who 
kept  a  Methodist  tavern.  Before  hav- 
ing any  conversation  with  her,  he 
heard  it  said  that  Peggy  was  resolved 
never  to  marry  unless  it  were  to  a 
preacher  and  one  who  would  continue 
travelling.  "This  resolution  being 
similar  to  my  own,  as  she  then  stepped 
into  the  room,  caused  me  to  ask  if  it 
were  so.  She  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative, on  the  back  of  which  I  replied, 
Do  you  think  you  could  accept  of  such 
an  object  as  me?  She  made  no  an- 
swer, but  retired  from  the  room.  This 
was  the  first  time  of  my  speaking  to 
her.  I  took  dinner,  asked  one  ques- 
tion more,  and  went  to  my  neighbor- 
ing meetings,  which  occupied  some 
days.  .  .  .  When  going  away,  I  ob- 
served to  her  that  I  was  going  to  the 
warm  countries,  where  I  had  never 
spent  a  warm  season,  and  it  was  prob- 
able I  should  die,  as  the  warm  climate 
destroys  most  of  those  Who  go  there 
from  a  cold  country;  but  said  I,  If  I 
am  preserved,  about  a  year  and  a  half 


from  now  1  am  in  hopes  of  seeing  this 
northern  country  again,  and  if  during 
this  time  you  live  and  remain  single 
and  find  no  one  that  you  like  better 
than  ipe,  and  would  be  willing  to  give 
me  up  twelve  months  out  of  thirteen, 
or  three  years  out  of  four,  to  travel, 
and  that  in  foreign  lands,  and  never 
say,  Do  not  go  to  your  appointment, 
etc., — for  if  you  should  stand  in  my 
way  I  should  pray  God  to  remove 
you,  which  I  believe  he  would  answer, 
— and  if  I  find  no  one  that  I  like  better 
than  I  do  you,  perhaps  something  fur- 
ther may  be  said  upon  the  subject; 
and  finding  her  character  to  stand  fair, 
I  took  my  departure." 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was 
any  correspondence  between  them 
during  this  southern  tour;  but  when 
after  nearly  two  years,  in  September, 
1804,  he  saw  Smith  Miller,  his  wife 
Hannah,  and  Peggy,  she  consented  to 
a  speedy  marriage  and  accepted  the 
conditions  of  his  leaving  her  imme- 
diately for  an  absence  of  seven  or 
eight  months.  She  proved  a  devoted 
wife,  in  sympathy  with  his  work,  hav- 
ing a  great  admiration  for  him, 
accompanying  him  when  she  could  on 
his  journeys,  addressing  him  in  the 
few  letters  which  are  preserved  as 
"My  Lorenzo,"  and  recording  her  re- 
ligious experiences  in  a  journal,  after 
the  custom  of  the  day.  While  sharing 
his  religious  zeal,  she  seems  to  have 
been  free  from  his  eccentricities.  In 
the  spring  of  1805  she  went  abroad 
with  him,  and  their  only  child,  named 
Laetitia  Johnson,  was  born  and  died 
in  infancy  in  Great  Britain. 

In  a  book  called  "The  Eccentric 
Cosmopolite,"  Dow  says:  "The  Cos- 
mopolite with  his  Rib  had  to  appear  at 
the  New  York  Custom  House  by 
summons,  and  tell  his  age,  parentage, 
birthplace,  occupation,  city,  street, 
number  of  the  house,  and  name  of  the 
family  where  he  stayed  before  embark- 
ing, ship's  name,  etc.,  complexion, 
height,  flesh  marks,  etc."  The  pass- 
port thus  made  out,  with  various  cer- 
tificates as  to  the  marriage  of  his  par- 
ents, the  date  of  his  birth,  and  the 
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character  of  those  who  had  given 
testimonials  about  him,  would  be  of 
value  in  a  modern  collection  of  auto- 
graphs. It  was  countersigned  by 
James  Madison,  secretary  of  state,  and 
bore  among  many  other  names  those 
of  Governor  Trumbull  of  Connecti- 
cut and  Governor  Page  of  Virginia. 
In  it  Dow  is  described  as  "of  the  age 
of  twenty-eight  years  or  thereabouts, 
of  the  height  of  five  feet  ten  inches, 
rather  light  complexioned,  and  much 
marked  with  the  smallpox,  having 
small,  light  eyes,  dark  brown  hair  and 
eyebrows,  small  features,  and  a  short 
visage,  a  scrophulous  mark  on  his 
neck  under  the  chin  on  the  right 
side." 

His  third  trip  abroad  was  made  in 
1818,  he  leaving  his  "companion"  at 
his  father's  house  in  Hebron,  Connect- 
icut. On  his  return  the  next  year 
he  found  her  failing  in  health,  and  she 
died  at  Hebron  early  in  1820.  In  his 
story  of  his-  life  he  describes  the 
funeral  services  and  tells  how  by  his 
request  Peggy  was  laid  out  in  her  best 
plain  meeting  dress  with  woollen 
blankets  instead  of  shrouded  sheets; 
and  "though  many  had  said  L.  D.  was 
eccentric  and  that  it  was  now  exem- 
plified, such  still  admitted  that  the 
dress  became  impressive  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  also  the  color  of  the  coffin 
too."  On  her  tombstone  in  the  ceme- 
tery on  Burrows  Hill  near  Hebron  is 
inscribed: 

Peggy  Dow 

Who 

Shared   the   Vicissitudes   of   Lorenzo 

Fifteen  Years 

And  then  died,  January  6,  1820, 
Aged  39  Yrs. 

He  says:  "The  loss  was  too  sensi- 
ble in  contemplating  my  feelings. 
Hence  my  judgment  dictated  the  de- 
parture from  usual  custom,  and  to 
change  my  condition  again  upon  the 
journey  of  life."  This  decision  was 
soon  carried  out.  The  great  elm  tree 
on  the  Bean  Hill  Green  at  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  is  still  pointed  out  as  the 
scene  of  his  second  courtship.  It  is 
said  that  in  a  discourse  preached  in 


the  open  air,  regretting  the  loss  and 
extolling  the  merits  of  his  beloved 
Peggy,  Lorenzo  called  out:  "Is  there 
any  one  in  this  congregation  willing 
to  take  the  place  of  my  departed 
Peggy?"  Then  up  rose  Lucy  Dol- 
beare  from  Montville,  about  six  feet 
high  and  as  broad  as  she  was  long, 
and  answered  promptly:  "I  will." 
Whether  this  was  a  preconcerted 
arrangement  between  preacher  and 
hearer  does  not  appear;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Lucy  became  the  second 
wife  of  Lorenzo  Dow.  We  are  told 
that  she  possessed  considerable  prop- 
erty. Another  version  of  the  story  is 
that  in  response  to  the  preacher's 
appeal  two  women  rose.  He  paused 
a  moment,  then  said:  "There  are  two; 
I  think  this  one  near  me  rose  first ;  at 
any  rate,  I  will  have  her  for  my  wife." 

In  his  autobiography  she  is  not 
mentioned  by  name ;  but  in  connec- 
tion with  the  account  of  Peggy's 
funeral,  he  says:  "Toward  the  end  of 
this  year  we  went  to  the  Southern 
States,  after  travelling  over  the  six 
New  England  States  first;"  and  in 
1822  he  writes:  "Started  with  my 
companion  for  the  East ;  left  her  with 
her  mother  and  friends  at  Montville 
where  she  was  raised." 

At  one  time  it  was  announced  in 
the  newspapers  of  Richmond,  Virginia, 
that  he  would  preach  on  New  Year's 
day  in  the  Methodist  meeting-house; 
but  a  counter  notice  from  the  sta- 
tioned minister  declared  that  Mr. 
Dow  would  not  be  permitted  to  occupy 
the  Methodist  pulpits  in  Richmond. 
"Mr.  Dow's  clownish  manners,  his 
heterodox  and  schismatic  proceedings, 
and  his  reflections  .against  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  in  a  late  pro- 
duction of  his  on  church  government, 
are  impositions  on  common  sense,  and 
furnish  the  principal  reasons  why  he 
will  be  discountenanced  by  the  Meth- 
odists." 

Another  newspaper,  this  time  in 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  thus  describes 
this  celebrated  preacher  now  on  a 
tour  through  the  New  England 
States:  "He  generally  holds  his  meet- 
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ings  in  the  fields  or  woods,  rinding  it 
difficult  to  gain  admittance  to  a  house 
of  worship.  He  wears  his  hair  long 
and  flowing  and  his  beard  unshorn,  in 
imitation  of  the  apostles.  His  dress 
is  mean,  his  voice  harsh,  his  gesticu- 
lation and  delivery  ungraceful  in  the 
extreme,  and  his  appearance  and 
manners  are  calculated  to  excite  the 
curiosity  and  wonder,  if  not  the  dis- 
gust, of  his  hearers.  He  preached  at 
Portland  in  a  field  on  Sunday,  Au- 
gust 6,  in  presence  of  two  or  three 
thousand  people,  and  held  forth  on 
Wednesday  in  Newburyport  in  the 
open  air  to  a  multitude  of  three  or 
four  thousand,  who  assembled  to  wit- 
ness the  performance  of  one  whose 
eccentric  appearance  had  gained  him, 
in  anticipation,  some  celebrity.  He 
told  where  he  was  born  and  raised, 
said  he  was  the  friend  of  all  sects,  and 
believed  in  none  of  th^n,  cautioned 
his  hearers  not  to  pin  their  faith  on 
those  who  preached  in  steepled 
houses,  or  to  believe  a  thing  because 
their  grandmothers  before  them  be- 
lieved it;  and  after  a  rhodomontade, 
without  argument  or  eloquence,  of 
forty  minutes,  was  off  on  a  tangent." 

Early  in  the  century  religious  ser- 
vices were  sometimes  marked  by  ex- 
traordinary phenomena,  falling,  jerk- 
ing, rolling,  dancing  and  barking 
exercises,  together  with  visions  and 
trances.  Dow  records  some  strange 
scenes  in  his  southern  tour.  He  "saw 
Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Quakers, 
Baptists,  Church  of  England  and 
Independents  exercised  with  the  jerks, 
gentleman  and  lady,  black  and  white, 
the  aged  and  the  youth,  rich  and  poor, 
without  exception." 

"Upon  such  excitable  hearers  Lo- 
renzo Dow  would  readily  make  an 
impression.  He  understood  common 
life  and  he  possessed  the  knack  of 
adapting  his  discourses  to  such  audi- 
ences. He  was  a  good  story-teller, 
and  would  often  resort  to  a  pertinent 
anecdote  or  adapted  allegory.  He 
affected  oddity  in  his  mode  of  preach- 
ing as  well  as  in  his  dress.  He  took 
pains  to  appear  suddenly  among  the 


people  where  he  proposed  to  hold 
forth,  often  making  his  appointments 
a  year  beforehand,  and  at  the  very 
minute  set  he  would  come  like  an  ap- 
parition. He  often  took  scraps  of 
texts,  and  by  a  play  upon  words 
would  draw  from  them  unexpected 
arguments  and  inferences."  So  wrote 
Peter  Parley,  who  also  related  in  his 
Recollections  how,  when  he  was  a 
boy,  Dow  appeared  in  Ridgefield, 
Connecticut,  and,  taking  a  stand  on 
Squire  Nathan's  wood  pile,  held  forth 
to  a  few  boys  and  other  people  who 
chanced  to  be  in  that  quarter.  "He 
was  then  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
but  looked  much  older,  thin  and 
weather-beaten,  haggard  and  ill-fa- 
vored, partly  on  account  of  his  red- 
dish dusty  beard,  some  six  inches 
long,  —  then  a  singularity,  as  no- 
body among  us  but  old  Jagger  the 
beggar,  cultivated  such  an  append- 
age. He  was  merely  passing  through 
Ridgefield,  and  soon  departed,  leav- 
ing the  impression  that  he  was  an 
odd  sort  of  person  and  rather  light 
headed." 

It  is  from  Lorenzo  himself  that  we 
have  the  following  account  of  what 
once  occurred  at  Green  River  meet- 
ing-house: "The  time  arrived,  the 
people  came  out,  and  I  went,  but  hav- 
ing a  hard  day's  journey  of  twenty- 
five  miles,  and  to  preach  five  times 
and  to  speak  to  three  classes,  I  had  to 
be  in  earnest.  As  I  entered  the 
meeting-house,  having  an  old  bor- 
rowed greatcoat  on  and  two  hats,  the 
people  were  alarmed,  and  thought  it 
singular  I  did  not  bow  to  every  pew 
as  I  went  toward  the  pulpit,  which 
was  the  custom  there.  Some  laughed 
and  some  blushed,  and  the  attention 
of  all  was  excited.  I  spoke  for  about 
two  hours,  giving  the  inside  and  out- 
side of  Methodism.  My  hat  being 
taken  from  me  without  my  consent 
and  two  others  forced  upon  me,  I  was 
carrying  one  to  give  to  a  young 
man." 

On  one  occasion  he  took  the  lib- 
erty, while  preaching,  to  denounce  a 
rich  man  in  the  community,  recently 
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deceased.  The  result  was  an  arrest, 
a  trial  for  slander,  and  an  imprison- 
ment in  the  county  jail.  After  he  got 
out,  he  announced  that  in  spite  of  his 
unjust  imprisonment  he  should 
preach  at  a  given  time  a  sermon 
about  "another  rich  man."  The  pop- 
ulace was  greatly  excited  and  a 
crowded  house  greeted  his  appear- 
ance. With  great  solemnity  he 
opened  the  Bible  and  read/' And  there 
was  another  rich  man  who  died  and" 
—  then  he  stopped  and  seemed  to  be 
suddenly  impressed,  presently  contin- 
uing: "Brethren,  I  shall  not  men- 
tion the  place  this  rich  man  went  to, 
for  fear  he  has  some  relatives  in  this 
congregation  who  will  sue  me  for 
defamation  of  character."  The  effect 
on  the  multitude  was  irresistible,  and 
he  made  the  impression  permanent 
by  taking  another  text  and  never  al- 
luding to  the  subject  again. 

Rev.  H.  R.  Timlow,  in  his  sketches 
of  Southington,  Connecticut,  says: 
"You  have  heard  the  story  of  the  at- 
tempt of  Hon.  Erastus  Root  of  New 
York  and  his  friend,  Judge  Branch,  to 
try  the  wit  of  the  eccentric  Lorenzo 
Dow.  They  asked  him  to  describe 
heaven.  The  answer  came  quickly 
that  it  was  a  place  of  great  beauty, 
purity,  etc.,  without  a  Root  or  Branch 
in  it.  The  Roots  were  among  the 
earliest  settlers  of  this  town,  and  some 
of  them,  in  spite  of  Dow's  wit,  we  love 
to  speak  of  as  in  the  Better  Land." 

In  Montville,  Connecticut,  a  sermon 
by  Dow  is  still  remembered,  in  which 
he  undertook  to  find  outwhohad  stolen 
an  axe.  He  said  the  thief  was  among 
the  audience,  and  could  be  recognized 
by  his  having  a  feather  on  his  nose. 
The  guilty  man  involuntarily  be- 
trayed himself  by  putting  up  his  hand 
to  brush  away  the  imaginary  feather. 
From  Kentucky  comes  a  similar  story 
of  his  detecting  a  rogue  by  making 
him  hold  a  black  pot. 

Many  of  these  facts  have  been 
gleaned  from  Lorenzo  Dow's  own 
Journal,  which  was  published  in  vari- 
ous editions  from  1814  to  1833.*  "It 
was  in  1834  while  on  a  visit  to  Wash- 


ington, D.  C,  that  he  was  stricken 
with  his  last  illness.  He  died  Febru- 
ary 2,  1834,  at  the  home  of  his  friend, 
George  Haller,  in  Georgetown.  It 
was  his  dying  request  that  the  great- 
coat which  had  covered  and  com- 
forted him  in  so  many  weary  journeys 
might  be  his  winding  sheet.  His  wish 
was  complied  with,  and  above  his  re- 
mains, which  were  laid  in  Holmead's 
burying  ground,  was  placed  a  plain 
slab  with  this  epitaph,  selected  by 
himself:  , 

"A  Christian  is  the  highest  style  of  man; 
He  is  a  slave  to  no  sect,  takes  no  private 

road, 
But  looks  through  nature  up  to  nature's 
God." 

"Few  readers  probably  are  ac- 
quainted w7ith  the  fact  that  the  bones 
of  the  famous  Lorenzo  Dow  rest  un- 
der a  simple  tandstone  slab  in  Oak 
Hill  cemetery,"  says  the  Washington 
Post.  "The  respect  shown  the  re- 
mains is  one  of  the  many  things  for 
which  we  are  called  to  remember  with 


*  "History  of  Cosmopolite;  or,  The  Four  Volumes  of 
Lorenzo's  Journal  concentrated  in  one,  containing  his  Ex- 
perience and  Travels  from  Childhood  to  1814,  being  up- 
wards of  Thirty-six  Years."  New  York:  Printed  and 
sold  by  John  C.  Totten,  Bowery  Lane,  1814.  With  por- 
trait of  Cosmopolite,  aged  36. 

"The  Dealings  of  God,  Man  and  the  Devil,  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  Life,  Experience  and  Travels  of  Lorenzo  Dow, 
in  a  period  of  more  than  half  a  century.  Fourth  edition 
revised,  corrected  and  improved.  Norwich:  Printed  by 
Wm.  Faulkner  and  the  booksellers  generally,  wheie  may 
be  had  the  Journey  of  Life,  by  Peggy  Dow,  being  an 
appendix  to  this  work.     1833." 

This  Journal  occupies  about  356  pages,  and  the  Appen- 
dix as  many  more,  containing  "Reflections  on  Various 
Subjects,  Religious,  Moral,  Political,  Prophetic,"  also  an 
account  of  "Lorenzo's  Trial  and  Condemnation  for  an 
offence  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  under  the  old  feudal  law."  In  this  suit  for  libel, 
because  of  statements  in  one  of  his  books  about  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Hammett,  he  was  found  guilty,  sentenced  to  impris- 
onment for  twenty-four  hours,  and  fined  one  dollar,  the 
cost  of  prosecution  being  remitted.  Though  sent  to  prison, 
he  was  pardoned  by  the  governor  and  released  the  same 
day.  The  book  also  contains  "Wisdom  Displayed  and 
Lorenzo's  Villainy  Detected;  or,  The  Second  Trial,  Con- 
fession and  Condemnation  of  Lorenzo  Dow,  before  the 
Superior  Court  held  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  January  term, 
1829."  This  had  reference  to  certain  water  privileges 
where  Dow  had  built  a  dam  in  1826  and  had  interfered  with 
the  rights  of  others.  The  volume  contains  further  "Exem- 
plified Experience;  or,  Lorenzo's  Journal,  Part  IV.  A 
Short  Account  of  the  Eccentric  Cosmopolite;  and,  A  Cry 
from  the  Wilderness  and  a  few  Spiritual  Songs,"  with  the 
announcement  that  Peggy's  Journal  was  designed  as  a 
supplement  to  this  book,  and  a  third  volume,  Miscellany, 
was  on  its  way. 

"Vicissitudes  in  the  Wilderness,  exemplified  in  the 
Journal  of  Peggy  Dow,  to  which  is  added  an  appendix  of 
her  death,  and  also  Reflections  on  Matrimony,  by  Lorenzo 
Dow."  Fifth  edition,  Norwich,  Connecticut:  Printed  by 
William  Faulkner,  1833.  Frontispiece :  Peggy  Dow,  aged 
39;  Lorenzo  Dow,  aged  36. 
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gratitude  the  generosity  of  our  phi- 
lanthropist, W.  W.  Corcoran.  Some 
years  ago,  the  old  Holmead  cemetery 
was  abolished,  and  Mr.  Corcoran  pur- 
chased a  lot  in  Oak  Hill  and  had  the 
bones  of  Lorenzo  Dow  reinterred  on 
Georgetown  Heights.  The  original 
slab  marks  the  spot." 

Lucy  Dow  survived  her  husband 
several  years,  living  at  her  early  home 
in  Montville,  a  kindly,  simple  minded 
woman.       She     is     remembered     for 


LORENZO    DOW. 

wearing  two  calashes  when  she  went 
to  New  London  on  business. 

The  story  of  this  zealous,  well 
meaning  crazy  man  is  summed  up 
as  follows  in  his  own  words:  "A 
world  of  contradictions,  falsifications, 
and  imbecile  with  outward  incon- 
veniences as  heat,  cold,  hunger,  thirst, 
with  pain  and  sickness,  in  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  life  have  been  the  analects  of 
my  journey,  —  but  God  has  been  my 
protector  and  consolation." 
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By  William  Everett  Cram. 


THE  term  "flycatcher"  has  been 
applied  at  one  time  or  another 
to  so  many  of  the  smaller  insect- 
eating  birds  as  to  have  caused  no  end 
of  misunderstanding  and  confusion 
among  ornithologists,  especially  in 
Europe,  where  the  dispute  appears  to 
be  still  in  progress.  In  this  country 
the  problem  is  somewhat  less  compli- 
cated, and  now  that  the  vireo  and 
those  of  the  warblers  formerly  in- 
cluded have  been  cast  out,  the  family 


is  narrowed  down  to  about  three  hun- 
dred species,  only  a  few  of  which  ever 
leave  the  tropics,  even  in  summer, 
when  perhaps  a  dozen  species  are 
more  or  less  abundant  in  the  north- 
ern states  and  at  least  three  or  four 
in  southern  Canada  and  New  Bruns- 
wick. It  would  seem  that  the  fly- 
catchers of  this  continent  can  claim 
but  slight  relationship  to  those  of  the 
Old  World,  who  bear  the  title  by 
right  of  priority ;  but  one  cannot  help 
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feeling  that  our  group  is  much  more 
typical  of  the  name  and  much  less 
given  than  the  eastern  one  to  merg- 
ing with  other  families  of  insect-eat- 
ing birds.  They  possess  in  common 
the  habit  of  darting  out  into  the  air 
after  their  prey  in  erratic  half  circles, 
returning  immediately  to  the  perch 
they  have  just  left,  and  emphasizing 
their  unmusical  cries  by  nervous 
movements  of  wings  and  tail. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
flycatcher  family  is  the  bill,  which  is 
strong,  triangular  and  flattened, 
hooked  and  notched  at  the  tip  and 
with  a  fringe  of  stiff  bristles  descend- 


PHCEBE. 

ing  from  the  angle  of  the  upper  jaw, 
evidently  to  assist  in  the  capture  of 
their  prey.  The  head  is  usually 
rather  large  and  the  legs  and  feet  are 
small  and  weak.  The  common  phce- 
be  is  a  good  example  of  the  race  and 
appears  to  be  the  only  one  possessing 
sufficient  courage  to  face  the  cold 
winds  and  rough  weather  of  a  New 
England  spring,  being  one  of  the  se- 
lect few  that  put  in  their  appearance 
in  this  part  of  the  country  in  March, 
following  close  on  the  heels  of  the 
early  bluebirds,  robins,  blackbirds 
and  song  sparrows,  and  preceding  all 
others  of  its  family  by  at  least  a 
month,  feeling  perhaps  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  put  up  with  an  occa- 
sional snowstorm  or  cold  wave  in  or- 


der to  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  inter- 
vals of  ideal  spring  weather  granted 
us  at  that  time.  Or  it  may  have  ac- 
quired a  fondness  for  the  first  early 
flying  insects  of  the  season ;  and  who 
knows  but  these  may  possess  a  pecu- 
liar and  attractive  flavor,  like  new  as- 
paragus or  green  peas,  missed  by  the 
more  cautious  birds,  that  delay  their 
coming  until  warm  weather  is  fairly 
upon  us?  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
phoebe  is  pretty  sure  to  be  here  be- 
fore the  first  of  April ;  and  its  arrival 
is  looked  forward  to  with  eagerness 
by  all  who  know  it,  in  spite  of  its 
plain  colors  and  lack  of  song;  and 
certainly  its  cheerful  and  contented 
cries  of  "pewitt-pewitt"  express  the 
sentiment  of  those  easy-going  spring 
days  perfectly,  better  perhaps  than 
the  notes  of  the  bluebirds  or  black- 
birds even,  which  to  my  mind  are 
more  appropriate  to  or  at  least  are 
more  often  associated  with  the  crisp 
weather  of  early  March,  when  the 
snow  crust  stiffens  again  each  night 
and  the  brown  earth  shows  in  bands 
and  patches  only.  It  is  probable  that 
the  phoebe  is  much  more  abundant 
and  widely  distributed  at  the  present 
time  than  it  was  before  the  country 
was  settled.  Building  its  nest,  as  it 
does,  only  beneath  the  protection  of 
some  overhanging  rock  or  timber,  it 
must  find  opportunities  much  more 
numerous  than  formerly ;  and  cer- 
tainly not  one  nest  in  a  hundred  is 
placed  in  a  wholly  natural  situation, 
nine-tenths  of  them  being  beneath 
bridges  or  in  deserted  quarries. 
Probably  in  parts  of  the  country 
where  natural  ledges  overhanging 
streams  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
these  and  artificial  ones  and  bridges 
are  made  use  of  impartially ;  one  may 
occasionally  find  the  nest  fastened  in- 
side the  shell  of  an  old  hollow  willow 
tree,  but  even  here  it  is  dependent  to 
a  certain  extent  on  civilization,  for  it 
is  only  those  trees  that  have  been  pol- 
larded that  develop  the  enormous 
trunks  and  capacious  interiors  asso- 
ciated with  country  roads  and 
bridges.     It    seems    probable,    more- 
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over,  that  all  our  large  varieties  of 
willows  are  not  natives,  but  were  in- 
troduced from  Europe.  The  willows 
that  grow  naturally  in  our  swamps 
and  by  unfrequented  streams  grow 
tall  and  comparatively  slender,  like 
other  forest  trees,  or  else  in  the  form 
of  tangled  shrubs  and  bushes. 

In  its  movements  the  phoebe  never 
impresses  the  observer  as  a  bird  likely  . 
to  take  the  lead  in  migrating  or  any- 
thing else.  It  is  true  it  has  a  some- 
what nervous  and  excitable  manner — 
it  would  hardly  be  a  genuine  fly- 
catcher if  it  lacked  that — but  it  seems 
wholly  devoid  of  the  courage  and  en- 
terprise displayed  by  the  kingbird  and  % 
some  of  its  other  cousins,  taking 
short  flights  only  in  a  tentative,  un- 
determined sort  of  way,  as  if  averse  to 
decided  effort  in  any  direction  and 
apparently  glad  to  rest  on  every  occa- 
sion. But  for  all  that,  it  is  not  only 
the  earliest  arrival,  but  generally  has 
its  family  affairs  well  under  way  long 
before  any  of  the  other  flycatchers 
have  put  in  an  appearance.  It  builds 
its  nest  of  wet  earth  and  moss  early  in 


April,  sometimes  plastering  it  against 
an  almost  perpendicular  surface, 
though  preferring  the  support  of 
some  kind  of  shelf  or  flattened  tim- 
bers. They  do  not  appear  to  exhibit 
any  very  striking  change  of  habits 
after  the  young  have  learned  to  fly. 
These  acquire  their  full  plumage 
shortly  after  leaving  the  nest  and  are 
soon  hard  to  distinguish  from  their 
parents.  Those  that  nested  about 
buildings  gradually  forsake  these  for 
the  banks  of  ponds  and  streams  in  the 
woods,  and  the  species  becomes  less 
noticeable  as  the  summer  wears  on, 
disappearing  unostentatiously  in  Sep- 
tember, though  occasionally,  as  is  the 
habit  with  so  many  of  our  northern 
birds,  visiting  the  vicinity  of  their 
nests  just  before  their  departure. 

The  wood  pewee  is  a  slighter  and 
darker  cousin  of  the  last,  fond  of 
gloomy  woodlands  and  old  orchards, 
though  common  enough  about 
houses  and  cultivated  grounds,  es- 
pecially in  cloudy  weather.  Besides 
the  low  twittering  cries  common  to 
its  family,  it  has  a  peculiarly  mourn- 
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fill 
usualh 


long-drawn-out 


written 


a-wee,     though 


whistle, 
down  as  pee- 
often  uttered 
without  any  noticeable  inflec- 
tion. This  monotonous  cry  is 
to  be  heard  almost  constantly 
during  the  last  part  of  the 
summer  whenever  the  trees 
cast  sufficient  shadow.  It 
seems  strange  that  this  bird 
should  ever  be  confounded 
with  the  phcebe,  as  the  latter 
usually  looks  so  much  larger, 
though  there  is  really  little  dif- 
ference when  it  comes  to  actual 
measurement.  But  the  phcebe 
is  a  rounder,  plumper  bird  in 
every  way,  without  being  per- 
ceptibly heavier ;  its  plumage 
is  worn  more  loosely,  and  one 
fancies  it  to  be  in  better  condition 
generally ;  the  lighter  colored  feathers 
of  the  breast  are  more  in  evidence, 
being  often  fluffed  out  so  as  to  cover 
the  upper  part  of  the  wings,  giving  a 
lighter  effect  to  the  whole  bird,  while 
the  wood  pewee  impresses  one  as  be- 
ing a  lean,  under-fed  little  chap,  with 
a  more  pointed  head  and  darker  plu- 
mage, the  wings  and  tail  often  seem- 
ing quite  black  at  a  little  distance.  In 
reality  he  is  not  in  the  least  averse  to 
bright  sunlight  and  open  places, 
though     commonly     associated     with 
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LEAST  FLYCATCHER. 

dark,  cloudy  weather  and  the  absence 
of  sunlight.  The  nest  is  often  placed 
in  an  orchard  near  the  house ;  the 
birds  usually  select  a  rough  barked 
horizontal  branch  two  or  three  inches 
in  diameter  and  build  up  the  perpen- 
dicular sides  somewhat  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  humming  bird,  using 
fibrous  roots  and  lichens  and  silky 
materials  of  one  kind  and  another ; 
the  nest  is  covered  externally  with 
bits  of  moss  to  make  it  resemble  some 
overgrown  knot  as  much  as  possible. 
A  very  similar  nest  is  that  of  the 
least  flycatcher  or  chebec,  which 
though  smaller  is  much  easier  to  find, 
as  it  is  generally  placed  on  a  smaller 
branch  nearer  the  ground  and  lacks 
the  protective  coating  of  moss, 
etc.  The  eggs  are  creamy  white, 
while  those  of  the  wood  pewee  are 
thickly  spotted  with  brown.  The 
chebec  is  a  diminutive  little  bundle  of 
nerves,  making  its  appearance  about 
the  last  of  April,  or  two  or  three 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  wood  pewee ; 
you  may  see  half  a  dozen  of  them 
perched  about  on  the  tips  of  the  low- 
est branches  of  the  apple  trees,  utter- 
ing their  sharp,  thin,  sibilant  notes  at 
intervals  of  perhaps  a  second  or  more. 
Sometimes  they  get  up  tremendously 
exciting  times  among  themselves, 
chasing  each  other  about  among  the 
branches  in  a  perfect  fury    of    rage, 
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scattering  their  squeaky  ejaculations 
as  they  go.  Later  in  the  summer  they 
become  quieter,  though  still  capable 
of  creating  a  very  considerable  dis- 
turbance when  the  safety  of  their  nest 
is  threatened. 

Traill's  flycatcher  is  a  slightly  larger 
bird,  of  more  placid  temperament, 
and  preferring  alder  swamps  and  sim- 
ilar watery  places  to  the  orchard  and 
garden.  When  it  darts  off  after  an 
insect,  instead  of  snapping  it  up  and 
darting  quickly  back  to  its  original 
position,  like  the  majority  of  its 
cousins,  it  moves  along  in  a  leisurely, 
unhurried  manner  to 
another  perch,  perhaps 
several  rods  away,  de- 
scribing a  half  circle  in 
its  flight,  or  going  in 
pursuit  of  any  insect  it 
may  happen  to  catch 
sight  of  on  the  way. 
Its  note  bears  a  certain 
resemblance  to  that  of 
the  chebec,  but  is  easily 
recognized  when  once 
known,  being  more  mu- 
sical and  with  a  de- 
cidedly different  inflec- 
tion. I  have  found  the 
bird  fairly  common  in 
southern  New  Hamp- 
shire, though  it  is  gen- 
erally considered  rare  in 
this  part  of  the  country, 
and  is  probably  of  un- 
even distribution. 

The  Acadian  fly- 
catcher is  a  more  south- 
ern species,  of  very  similar  habits 
and  appearance,  occasionally  seen 
in  southern  New  England.  The  nests 
of  both  this  species  and  the  last  are 
said  to  be  much  more  loosely  and 
carelessly  put  together  than  those  of 
the  others.  I  have  seen  but  two  or 
three  undoubted  specimens  of  the  yel- 
low-bellied flycatcher,  and  never  un- 
der favorable  circumstances  for  study- 
ing its  ways,  though  it  is  generally 
believed  to  be  not  uncommon  in  New 
England.  Its  habits  appear  to  be 
much  like  those    already    described ; 


but  it  is  said  to  place  its  nest  on  or 
near  the  ground  among  mossy  roots 
and  fallen  tree  trunks. 

I  was  a  good  deal  surprised  one 
June  day,  five  or  six  years  ago,  to  dis- 
cover a  pair  of  great  crested  flycatch- 
ers, to  all  appearances  nesting  and 
quite  at  home,  in  a  certain  neglected 
old  orchard  in  a  neighboring  town ; 
for  this  is  a  southern  bird,  rare  even 
in  southern  New  England,  and  rec- 
ognized merely  as  a  straggler  in  New 
Hampshire.  But  further  investiga- 
tion showed  them  to  be  fairly  abun- 
dant over  an    area    of   two    or    three 
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square  miles  at  least,  extending  along 
the  eastern  banks  of  a  certain  little 
tide  water  stream,  which  serves  as 
boundary  between  my  town  and  the 
next.  I  have  seen  but  two  specimens 
outside  of  this  very  circumscribed  dis- 
trict and  have  only  on  one  or  two  oc- 
casions known  them  even  to  cross  to 
the  other  side  of  the  brook,  though  to 
do  so  some  of  them  would  be  obliged 
to  go  hardly  a  hundred  yards  from 
their  nests.  They  are  certainly  the 
most  complete  stay-at-homes  imag- 
inable, apparently  lacking    all    desire 
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for  exploring  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. The  two  that  I  encountered  on 
separate  occasions  in  my  own  town 
behaved  for  all  the  world  as  if  lost, 
flying  restlessly  from  the  top  of  one 
tall  tree  to  another,  as  if  uncertain  of 
their  whereabouts.  May  not  this  ten- 
dency to  settle  down  and  become 
fixed  in  a  certain  locality  for  the  sea- 
son account  for  the  existence  of  such 
a  considerable  colony  north  of  what  is 
commonly  considered  their  northern 
range?  Perhaps  a  stray  couple  wan- 
dering this  way  during  the  spring  mi- 
gration, or  driven  out  of  their  usual 
course  by  stress  of  weather,  found  all 
things  favorable  and  to  their  taste  and 
established  themselves  for  the  season 
and,  returning  with  their  families  the 
next  year,  formed  a  select  and  exclu- 
sive society,  the  members  of  which 
instead  of  ending  their  annual  spring- 
journey  in  more  southern  regions  like 
the  others  of  their  species,  would 
cross  the  New  Hampshire  line  and 
drop  down  among  the  orchards  and 
hard-wood  groves  where  they  were 
reared. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  this  par- 
ticular locality  chosen  by  these 
crested  flycatchers  for  their  summer 
home  must  be  in  some  way  or  other 
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particularly  attractive  to  southern 
birds  generally,  for  almost  without 
exception  the  southern  wanderers 
that  I  have  seen  or  obtained  knowl- 
edge of  in  this  vicinity  were  found  in 
these  woods  or  on  the  salt  marshes 
bordering  the  stream.  These  waifs 
from  the  south  include  the  least  bit- 
tern, little  egret,  and  perhaps  Amer- 
ican egret,  yellow-billed  cuckoo,  log- 
gerhead shrike,  field  sparrow  and 
house  wren.  It  is  just  possible  that 
the  character  of  the  vegetation  may 
have  something  to  do  with  it,  for  as  is 
apt  to  be  the  case  near  salt  meadows, 
this  is  of  a  somewhat  more  luxuriant, 
less  essentially  northern  character 
than  the  inland  woods,  gumtree,  sas- 
safras, large  flowering  Cornell,  sweet 
pepper  bush,  and  wild  grape  and  smi- 
lax  tangles  largely  taking  the  place  of 
the  less  varied  and  more  sombre  look- 
ing evergreen  and  birch  forests  of  the 
upland. 

The  crested  flycatcher  is  easily  the 
species  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  being  about  nine  inches  in 
length,  and  is  a  rather  striking, 
though  not  brilliantly  marked  bird, 
olive  and  cinnamon  above  and  bright 
sulphur  yellow  beneath,  with  the 
throat  and  cheeks  a  clearly  defined 
lead  color,  extending  well  down  over 
the  breast,  where  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  colors  is  especially  marked. 
They  are  noisy,  loud  voiced  birds, 
without  particularly  attractive  man- 
ners, though  un- 
doubtedly emi- 
nently useful  and 
in  a  way  interest- 
ing and  at  all 
times  evincing  a 
marked  affection 
for  each  other, 
seldom  quarrel- 
ling among  them- 
selves, but  dis- 
playing the  most 
striking  courage 
in  driving  away 
hawks  and  crows 
or  other  maraud- 
ers  from    the   vi- 
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cinity  of  their  nests.  One  of  their 
most  peculiar  traits  is  a  custom 
they  have  of  using  cast-off  snake 
skins  in  the  construction  of  their 
nests.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
these  are  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  frightening  away  squirrels,  etc., 
that  might  attempt  to  rob  them ; 
but  this  would  hardly  seem  called  for 
in  view  of  the  bird's  well  known  pug- 
nacious disposition.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  understand  how  scattered  individ- 
uals of  almost  any  species  of  birds 
might  be  attracted  by  the  crisp  papery 
quality  of  these  delicate  outer  skins 
tossed  aside  by  the  snakes  as  fast  as 
they  are  outgrown,  to  lie  abandoned, 
tangled  amid  grass  stems  or  caught 
on  some  brier  or  creeping  vine.  But 
why  practically  all  the  great  crested 
flycatchers  in  this  country  should  find 
them  so  desirable,  when  they  are  neg- 
lected by  all  other  birds,  flycatchers 
or  not,  is  one  of  nature's  conundrums 
still  without  an  answer. 

The  members  of  this  particular  col- 
ony of  flycatchers  appear  to  occupy 
themselves  mainly  in  flying  restlessly 
from  tree  to  tree,  shouting  their  stri- 
dent call  notes  back  and  forth  from 
one  to  another  and  paying  less  atten- 


further 
tuft  of 
side    of 


tion  to  the  mere  matter  of 
catching  flies  than  most 
birds  bearing  their  family 
name;  in  fact  they  are  said 
to  exist  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  berries  of  various 
kinds  in  the  season  when 
these  are  ripe.  They  pay 
us  but  a  comparatively  short 
visit  each  season,  seldom 
being  seen  before  the  last 
of  May  or  after  the  last  of 
August. 

The  olive-sided  flycatcher 
is  a  smaller,  grayish  brown 
species,  in  which  the  light 
colored  under  plumage  is 
restricted  to  a  yellowish 
white  stripe  extending  from 
the  bill  to  the  under  tail 
coverts,  the  sides  of  the 
breast  being  of  the  same 
color  as  the  back.  It  is 
distinguished  by  wearing  a 
pale  fluffy  feathers  on  each 
the  back  overlapping  the 
wings.  Its  manners  are  a  good 
deal  like  those  of  the  last  named, 
though  it  is  more  given  to  quarrelling 
with  members  of  its  own  family.  It 
is  also  quicker  and  more  active  in  its 
movements.  It  has  a  rather  shrill 
whistling  note,  subject  to  consider- 
able variation,  and  capable  of  express- 
ing every  shade  of  feeling  from  rage 
to  tenderness.  It  is  a  fairly  common 
species  here  in  summer  and  early  au- 
tumn, but  decidedly  rare  further 
south,  nesting  most  abundantly  in 
Maine  and  southeastern  Canada.  I 
usually  see  them  perched  on  the  top 
of  slender  dead  pines  in  clearings  on 
hillsides,  frequently  darting  out  and 
hovering  in  the  air,  or  picking  up  a 
quarrel  with  some  of  their  neighbors. 
The  kingbird  or  bee  martin  is  one 
of  our  largest  and  most  clearly 
marked  species ;  nearly  black  above 
and  pure  white  beneath,  with  a  broad 
band  of  white  across  the  tip  of  the  tail, 
the  feathers  of  the  crown  are  orange 
or  golden  and  white,  but  are  usually 
hidden  by  the  dark  feathers  at  each 
side.   It  is  a  well  known  bird  through- 
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out  the  country,  with  a  long  list  of 
friends,  and  an  almost  equally  large 
number  of  enemies,  who  claim  that  it 
is  altogether  too  fond  of  fighting  and 
of  the  taste  of  honey  bees ;  but  his 
friends  know  him  to  be  courageous 
and  cheerful,  a  great  destroyer  of 
harmful  insects,  and  possessed  of  a 
most  attractive,  high  pitched,  twitter- 
ing cry,  which  falls  little  short  of  be- 
ing musical,  besides  giving  the  farm- 
ers timely  warning  of  the  approach  of 
hawks  and  crows  and    driving    them 


missing,  the  bobolink  is  pouring 
forth  his  song  of  triumph  from  the 
nearest  tree.  But  I  cannot  recall  ever 
having  seen  the  kingbird  attempt 
to  avenge  himself  on  his  tormentor, 
who  may  frequently  be  seen  chasing 
him  madly  about  the  fields  and 
through  the  orchards,  especially  in 
early  nesting  time ;  later  in  the  season 
the  two  appear  to  get  upon  rather 
better  terms  with  each  other,  and  af- 
ter the  bobolink's  departure  for  the 
south  the  kingbird  is  usually  seen  as- 
sociated with  the  bluebirds  and  rob- 
ins on  the  most  amicable  terms.  He 
may  often  be  seen  to  liberate  some  of 
his  superfluous  energy  by  darting  up 
into  the  air  from  his  tree-top  and  zig- 
zagging rapidly  about  for  a  few  sec- 
onds, with  a  somewhat  more  musical 


KINGBIRD    ATTACKING 
A    HAWK. 

back  to  their  native  woods  if 
they  attempt  to  come  too 
near.  Generally  speaking, 
he  manages  to  keep  on  pretty 
good  terms  with  birds  of  his 
own  size,  with  the  exception 
of  the  bobolink,  who,  though 
commonly  one  of  the  most 
good-natured  and  easy-go- 
ing birds  in  existence,  appears  to 
hate  the  very  sight  of  the  kingbird, 
and  strangely  enough  is  pretty  apt  to 
come  out  ahead.  His  favorite  method 
of  attack  is  to  come  suddenly  from 
behind  when  the  kingbird  is  alighted 
near  the  ground  and  tumble  him  ig- 
nominiously  heels  over  head  into  the 
grass ;  and  when  the  discomfited 
kingbird  emerges,  with  his  feathers 
all  awry  and  perchance  some  of  them 


ring  than  usually  perceptible 
in  his  clamor ;  he  frequently 
does  this  in  the  evening  after 
it  has  grown  quite  dark. 
About  the  last  of  August  they 
begin  their  autumnal  migra- 
tions, sailing  swiftly  along  in 
considerable  flocks,  their 
white  breasts  glistening  in  the 
sunlight  as  they  go.  Their 
.flight  at  such  times  is  much 
more  easy  and  graceful  than 
is  ordinarily  the  case,  so  that 
at  a  distance  they  might  easily 
be  mistaken  for  white-bellied 
swallows,  as  they  fly  high  then  and  so 
appear  much  smaller  and  slenderer 
than  at  other  times. 

To  my  mind,  the  kingbird  displays 
himself  to  the  best  advantage  when 
hovering  for  insects  above  the  grass 
or  sweeping  with  hesitating,  inter- 
rupted flight  from  post  to  post  along 
the  fences,  with  fan-like  tail  spread  to 
the  form  of  an  exact  semicircle,  the 
tips  of  the  feathers  marking    a    con- 
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spicuous  crescent 
of  white.  He  has 
always  been  fond 
of  fences,  and 
seems  perfectly 
willing  to  ex- 
change the  more 
attractive  looking 
rail  fences  of  for- 
mer days  for  the 
modern  structure 
of  barbed  wire ; 
so  long  as  it  is  a 
fence,  and  runs 
through  closely 
cropped  clayey 
pastures  with 
scattered  willow 
and  elm  trees  and 
a  brook  or  two 
for  every  mile,  he 
is  satisfied,  —  for 
though  habitually 
nesting  in  trees 
he  is  essentially  a 

bird  of  the  open  country,  even  in  the 
nesting  season.  When  the  young 
birds  are  hatched,  both  parents  are 
very  likely  to  be  found  spending  their 
days  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  nest,  only  visiting  it  from  time  to 
time  with  the  food  they  have  captured. 
The  Arkansas  kingbird,  a  native  of 
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ARKANSAS    KINGBIRD. 

the  western  plains,  occasionally  finds 
its  way  to  the  northern  and  eastern 
states.  It  appears  to  differ  from  the 
eastern  species  only  in  its  color,  which 
is  several  shades  lighter  on  the  back 
and  strikingly  like  that  of  the  great 
crested  flycatcher  beneath,  the  yellow 
and  ash  colors  coming  together  in  a 
precisely  similar 
manner  on  the 
breast. 

The  fork- 
tailed  flycatcher 
represents  a  cer- 
tain type  of  this 
family,  that  like 
the  barn  swallow 
appears  to  have 
developed  ex- 
tra o  r  d  i  narily 
long  outer  tail 
feathers,  prob- 
ably to  enable  it 
to  turn  suddenly 
when  in  pursuit 
of  insects.  This 
feature,  rare 
among  northern 
birds,    is    of    fre- 
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quent  occurrence  in  the  tropics  ;  and      catcher  is   only  occasionally   ^een   in 
true  to  this  rule,  the  fork-tailed  fly-      the  cooler  parts  of  this  country. 


AN  OLD  IRISH  GARDEN. 

By  E.  S.  Molesworth. 

TO-DAY,  amid  the  wintry  blast, 
And  snow,  that  o'er  the  landscape  lies, 
Across  the  sea  my  thoughts  are  cast 
To  other  scenes,  'neath  fairer  skies. 
Once  more  I  loiter  down  the  lane, 
And  listen  to  the  plaintive  strain, 
The  yellow-hammer's  sweet  refrain, 
As  lightly  overhead  he  flies. 

No  more,  no  more,  dear  bird,  I  hear 
The  song  that  filled  me  with  delight ; 

No  more  upon  the  hedgerow  near 
I  see  thee  flit,  a  tiny  sprite ; 

No  more  with  lightsome  heart  I  tread 

The  road  that  to  the  garden  led ; — 

For  ah!  those  golden  days  are  fled, 
And  all  my  day  is  merged  in  night ; — 

The  garden,  where  the  roses  grew 

In  rich  profusion,  fair  and  sweet ; — 
They  turned  about  each  ancient  yew, 

And  wreathed  with  bloom  the  garden  seat ; — 
And  where,  beside  the  old  red  wall, 
The  great  syringa,  fair  and  tall, 
Shed  snowy  blossoms  over  all, 

To  droop  and  die  beneath  our  feet. 

In  that  old  garden,  long  ago, 

A  gentle  lady,  robed  in  gray, 
Alone  and  lonely,  to  and  fro, 

Among  the  flowers  used  to  stray. 
In  twilight  hours  (the  story  saith) 
She  wandered,  like  a  gentle  wraith, 
Until  the  kindly  hand  of  death 

Freed  her  sad  spirit  from  its  clay. 

And  if  within  that  garden  old 

You  wander  'mid  the  dusk  and  dew, 

A  dim  gray  form  you  may  behold 
Start  from  the  shadow  of  the  yew ; 

Or,  passing  by  some  dim  recess, 

May  hear  the  rustle  of  a  dress. 

And,  shuddering,  to  yourself,  confess 
The  Lady  Rosamund  walks  with  you. 
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NOTES   ON    PASSING   EVENTS. 

Prisce  Bismark  has  made  his  speech,  set  all  Europe  guessing  as  to 
•what  it  might  mean,  had  -his  Army  Bill  thrown  out,  and  dissolved  the 
Reichstadt,  and  now  he  is  to  have  another  by  March  ;  energetic  work 
enough,  but  what  does  it  all  mean  ?  First,  one  may  suppose  that  he 
knows  he  is  not  going  to  live  much  longer,  as  he  said,  and  tha* 
■wants  to  leave  the  German  army  still  the  tremendon°  «.nCT;-- 
purpose  of  reaction  which  it  has  be  ■>  1' 

unless  it  is  systematic*11' 
so  plain-spo>> 
doubtles" 


"  God  save  the  Queen  "  and  cry  out  for  the  "  Marseillaise."  Strange 
that  they  don't  understand  that  the  changes  which  such  demonstrations 
hint  at  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  furthered  in  the  party  of  such  respect- 
able persons  as  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre !  The  Libe^ 
Party  is  willing  to  use  the  Radicals  to  »**■' 
hand  and  snub  th*  0     ^U"*  ^^ 

ran  wav  -  "" 


WILLIAM    MORRIS'S    COMMONWEAL. 


By  Leonard  D.  Abbott. 


THE  records  of  English  journal- 
ism can  show  nothing  more  re- 
markable or  interesting — cer- 
tainly nothing  with  more  romantic 
associations — than  the  story  of  Wil- 
liam Morris's  Commonweal.  It  is 
wonderful  enough  that  Morris  should 
ever  have  left  the  palace  of  the  muses 
for  the  Socialist  lecture-hall ;  still 
more  is  it  so  that  he  should  have 
settled  down  for  five  years  to  the 
humdrum  work  of  editing  a  Socialist 
weekly  paper.  But  when  one  under- 
stands the  tremendous  individuality 
of  the  man  and  his  fearless  determina- 
tion to  follow  to  its  logical  issue  what 
he  held  to  be  the  truth,  these  methods 
are  perceived  to  be  the  natural,  nay, 
the  only  possible  outcome  of  his  own 
special  line  of  thought. 

The  first  number  of  the  Common- 
weal appeared  in  February,  1885,  and 
for  a  year  the  paper  was  issued  every 
month.  After  that  it  was  published 
weeklv  until  November,  1890,  when 
Morris  resigned  from  its  editorship. 
Commonweal  was  "the  official  journal 
of  the  Socialist  League,"  an  organiza- 
tion founded  by  Morris  in  1884;  and 
the  same  cause  that  broke  up  the 
League  in  1890,  namely,  the  growth  of 
the  Anarchist  element,  was  also  re- 
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sponsible  for  Morris's  resignation. 
The  paper  finally  came  to  an  ignomin- 
ious end  ;  for  Mr.  Nicoll,  the  Anar- 
chist editor,  who  undertook  its  man- 
agement after  1890,  was  consigned  to 
jail  on  a  charge  of  sedition. 

William  Morris  announced  in  the 
first  issue  of  the  paper  that  the 
Commonweal  had  "one  aim,  the  propa- 
gation of  Socialism."  It  soon  became 
evident,  however,  that  from  Morris's 
lips  "Socialism"  was  to  have  a  very 
wide  significance.  His  first  contribu- 
tion to  the  journal  was  a  poem  of  in- 
imitable spirit  and  fire,  to  be  sung  "to 
the  tune  of  John  Brown!'  The  open- 
ing stanza  runs: 

"What    is    this,    the    sound    and    rumor? 
What  is  this  that  all  men  hear, 

Like  the  wind  in  hollow  valleys  when  the 
storm  is  drawing  near, 

Like  the  rolling  on  of  ocean  in  the  even- 
tide of  fear? 
'Tis  the  people  marching  on." 

He  followed  this  up  by  a  serial 
poem  in  thirteen  parts,  entitled  "The 
Pilgrims  of  Hope,"*  which  describes 
the  awakening  of  two  lovers  to  a  sense 

*The  first  two  poems  of  "The  Pilgrims  of  Hope,"  viz., 
"The  Message  of  the  March  Wind"  and  "Mother  and  Son," 
also  "Mine  and  Thine"  and  "A  Death  Song,"  have  been 
reprinted  in  William  Morris's  "Poems  by  the  Way." 
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of  the  social  injustice  around  them, 
and  their  strenuous  efforts  to  "set  the 
crooked  straight."  This  poem  con- 
tains without  doubt  some  of  the  finest 
work  of  William  Morris's  lifetime, 
and  its  vivid  scenes,  no  longer  taken 
from  classical  lore,  nor  from  the  great 
sagas  of  the  North,  but  from  the  grim, 
sordid  present,  mark  an  important 
epoch  in  his  poetry.  Here  is  an  ex- 
tract from  the  fourth  paper,  telling  of 
a  meeting  of  the  "Communist  folk." 
Tt  is  of  special  interest,  as  Morris,  in 
describing  the  lecturer,  is  obviously 
thinking  of  himself. 

"My  heart  sank  down  as  I  entered,  and 
wearily  there  I   sat,  fc 

While  the  chairman  strove  to  end  his 
maunder  of  this  and  that, 

And  partly  shy  he  seemed,  and  partly  in- 
deed ashamed 

Of  the  grizzled  man  beside  him,  as  his 
name  to  us  he  named. 


He  rose,  thickset  and  short,  and  dressed 

in  shabby  blue, 
And    even    as    he    began    it    seemed    as 

though  I  knew 
The  thing  he  was  going  to  say,  though  I 

never  heard  it  before. 
He  spoke,   were  it  well,   were    it    ill,   as 

though  a  message  he  bore, 
A  word   that   he   could   not   refrain   from 

many  a  million  of  men. 
Nor  aught  seemed  the  sordid  room  and 

the    few    that    were    listen- 
ing then, 
Save  the   hall   of   the   laboring 

earth       and       the       world 

which  was  to  be. 
Bitter    to    many    the    message, 

but  sweet  indeed  unto  me, 
Of  man  without  a  master,  and 

earth  without  a  strife. 
And  every  soul  rejoicing  in  the 

bitter  and  sweet  of  life. 
Of    peace    and    good    will    he 

told,    and    I    knew   that    in 

faith  he  spake, 
But   his   words   were    my   very 

thoughts,    and    I    saw    the 

battle  awake, 


And  I  followed  from  end  to  end,  and  tri- 
umph grew  in  my  heart 

As  he  called  on  each  that  heard  him  to 
arise  and  play  his  part 

In  the  tale  of  the  new  told  gospel,  lest 
as  slaves  they  should  live  and  die." 

In  the  sixth  number  of  Commonweal 
appeared  an  interesting  "Prologue 
spoken  at  an  Entertainment  of  the 
Socialist  League,"  in  rhymed  coup- 
lets, and  in  a  later  volume  an  exqui- 
site little  poem,  "Mine  and  Thine," 
translated  from  the  Flemish  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  illustrating 
in  a  remarkable  way  the  communism 
of  these  early  people.  Another  strik- 
ingly powerful  poem,  "A  Death 
Song,"  which  was  sung  at  the  grave 
of  Alfred  Linnell,  killed  by  the  police 
in  the  Trafalgar  Square  riots  of  1887, 
and  was  originally  issued  in  pamphlet 
form  "for  the  benefit  of  Linnell's 
orphans,"  also  appeared  in  the  pages 
of  the  Commonweal. 

"What  cometh  here    from    east    to    west 

a-wending? 
And   who   are   these,   the   marchers    stern 

and  slow? 
We   bear   the   message   that   the   rich   are 

sending 
Aback  to  those  who  bade  them  wake  and 

know. 
Not  one,  not  one,  nor  thousands  must  they 

slay, 
But   one   and   all,    if   they   would   dusk    the 

day." 

William  Morris's  prose  contribu- 
tions to  the  Commonweal  were  in 
many  ways  quite  as  notable  as  his 
poems.  His  two  serials  in  the  third 
and  sixth  volumes — "A  Dream  of 
John    Ball"    and    "News    from   No- 
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have  been  reprinted  in  book      scores ;  space  will  admit  of  our  men- 
tioning only  a  few  of  these.     Many  of 


where  - 

form.  Both  are  romances  of  great 
beauty,  the  former  dealing  with  the 
English  peasants'  revolt  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  latter  being 
William  Morris's  Utopia.  Morris  has 
written  nothing  more  lovely  than 
these  two  tales,  and  if  he  had  written 
nothing  else,  a  permanent  place  would 
be  assured  him  in  literature. 

Of  smaller  articles  to  the  Common- 
weal, on  all  kinds  of  subjects,  he  wrote 


them  were  reprints  of  lectures,  e.  g., 
"How  we  Live,  and  How  we  Might 
Live"  and  "Feudal  England";*  and 
two  others,  "Monopoly"  and  "Useful 
Work  versus  Useless  Toil,"  have  been 
published  in  pamphlet  form  by  Lon- 
don Socialist  societies.  "Under  an 
Elm  Tree"  is  a  country  soliloquy,  in 

*  These  are  both  included  in  William  Morris's  "Signs  of 
Change." 
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which  Morris  declares  that 
the  only  blotch  on  the 
landscape  is  the  poor, 
starved  laborers ;  "The 
Worker's  Share  of  Art"  is 
a  plea  for  the  restoration 
of  the  mediaeval  spirit  of 
craftsmanship  and  joyful 
work,  in  place  of  the  hide- 
ous drudgery  of  modern 
factories ;  "The  Society  of 
the  Future"  is  a  specially 
interesting  paper,  in  which 
Morris  gives  at  length  his 
social  ideals.  Under  the 
title  "Artist  and  Artisan," 
a  poor  workingman,  "Jim 
Allman,"  writes  with  ref- 
erence to  the  remunera- 
tion of  artists  and  manual 
laborers,  and  his  remarks 
are  printed  above  an  arti- 
cle by  William  Morris, 
criticising  and,  on  the 
whole,  supporting  him. 
Three  contributions  from 
Morris  are  in  the  form  of 
satirical  dialogues,  and 
these  are  very  humorous. 
In  addition  to  this  mass 
of  articles  and  poems, 
Morris  also  contributed  all 
kinds  of  miscellaneous 
work  in  his  editorial  ca- 
pacity, and  in  almost  every  num- 
ber there  were  "Notes  on  Passing 
Events,"  "Political  Notes,"  etc., 
signed  either  with  initials  or  full 
name. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
stranger  literary  partnership  than  that 
constituted  by  the  editors  and  contrib- 
utors who  gave  their  services  in  behalf 
of  the  Commonweal.  During  the  first 
year  William  Morris  was  joint  editor 
with  the  late  Dr.  Aveling,  son-in-law 
of  Karl  Marx,  whose  cold  articles  on 
"Scientific  Socialism,"  illustrated  by 
algebraic  formulae,  appeared  side  by 
side  with  Morris's  passionate  poems. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  two  edit- 
ors fell  out  after  a  year  together,  and 
Dr.  Aveling  gave  place  to  William 
Morris's  future  son-in-law,  H.  Halli- 
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day  Sparling.  Mr.  Sparling  is  a  de- 
voted disciple  of  William  Morris,  and 
his  frequent  contributions  bore  the 
strong  impress  of  the  poet's  influence. 
He  wrote  for  the  paper  for  some  years, 
and  when  he  gave  place  to  David 
Nicoll,  and  later  to  Frank  Kitz,  the 
Commonweal  began  to  show  marked 
degeneration.  Both  the  last  named 
were  workingmen  with  a  good  deal  of 
rude  power,  and  all  their  contributions 
were  characterized  by  a  strong  dic- 
tion which  frequently  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  good  taste  and  which,  in- 
deed, as  already  mentioned,  finally 
brought  about  Nicoll's  imprisonment. 
The  literary  side  of  the  Commonweal 
was  very  strong,  though  often  marred 
by  extravagances.  Space  was  set 
apart  in  every  number  for  poems,  and 
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some  of  these  reach  a  very 
high  standard.  In  addi- 
tion to  reprints  from  the 
poetry  of  such  varied 
writers  as  Heine,  Lowell, 
Whitman,  William  Blake, 
Ernest  Jones,  Kingsley 
and  Clough,  spirited  po- 
ems were  contributed  by 
Halliday  Sparling,  Bruce 
Glasier,  Walter  Crane,  the 
Rev.  John  Glasse  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  other  members 
of  the  Socialist  League. 
J.  L.  Joynes,  a  former 
master  at  Eton  School, 
translated  the  poems  of 
Ferdinand  Freiligrath  for 
the  Commonweal,  besides 
contributing  a  large  num- 
ber of  original  verses  and 
articles. 

In  looking  through  the 
prose  contributions  to  the 
Commonweal,  the  reader  is 
at  once  struck  by  the 
grotesque  contrasts  af- 
forded by  almost  every 
number.  Morris's  "Re- 
volt of  Ghent"  (culled 
from  Froissart's  Chroni- 
cles) appears  in  the  same 
number  with  a  vivid  ac- 
count of  the  Chicago  Anarchists ; 
and  on  another  page  is  "The 
Truth  about  the  Unemployed,  by 
One  of  Them."  Ernest  Belfort 
Bax,  the  author  of  "The  Ethics 
of  Socialism"  and  other  books 
voicing  the  materialist  aspects  of 
Socialism,  collaborated  with  William 
Morris  in  the  second  volume  in  the 
authorship  of  "Socialism  from  the 
Root  Up,"  since  published  in  book 
form.  He  also  contributed  some 
caustic  papers  on  "The  Curse  of  Civil- 
ization," "Some  Forms  of  Modern 
Cant,"  and  similar  subjects.  A  series 
of  articles  on  "Prison  Life  in  Eng- 
land" were  furnished  by  one  of  the 
members  of  the  League,  who  had  been 
arrested  for  Socialist  agitation.  A  sub- 
scription list  was  opened  in  the  Com- 
monweal for  the  support  of  his  family. 


Many  of  the  articles  were  of  great 
literary  merit.  H.  S.  Salt,  another 
Eton  master,  wrote  some  excellent 
poems  and  articles  on  literary  and 
social  subjects.  Mr.  Salt  is  now  sec- 
retary of  the  Humanitarian  League, 
and  has  edited  an  important  verse 
book,  "Songs  of  Freedom."  He  has 
done  more  than  any  other  English- 
man to  popularize  Thoreau,  and  is  the 
author  of  several  essays  and  biog- 
raphies. May  Sparling,  William 
Morris's  daughter,  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  Commonweal,  and 
her  knowledge  of  French  and  Italian 
specially  fitted  her  for  foreign  notes 
on  the  "Labor  Struggle"  and  for  re- 
views of  books  that  arrived  at  the 
Commonzvcal  office  from  the  Conti- 
nent. Raymond  Unwin  was  another 
writer  for  the  paper ;  he  contributed 
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some  noteworthy  articles  on  "Early 
Communal  Life,  and  What  it 
Teaches."  Edward  Carpenter,  an 
English  thinker  who  has  much  in 
common  with  Walt  Whitman ;  Lo- 
throp  Withington,  the  editor  of 
"Elizabethan  England" ;  Reginald 
Beckett,  a  religious  Socialist  of  strong 
personality;  Prince  Kropotkine  and 
Sergius  Stepniak,  the  Russians; 
Charles  Bradlaugh  and  R.  B.  Cun- 
ninghame-Graham,  at  that  time  both 
members  of  Parliament;  Mrs.  Annie 
Besant,  Socialist  and  Theosophist, 
were  a  few  of  the  most  prominent 
contributors  to  the  Commonweal.  But 
there  were  articles  and  letters  in* 
almost  every  number  from  poor  work- 
ingmen,  Anarchists,  Socialists,  Com- 
munists. The  compositor  who  set  up 
type  for  the  Commonweal  found  so 
much  to  disagree  with  in  the  Mani- 
festo of  the  Socialist  League  (written 
by  Morris  and  Bax)  that  he  printed 
an  original  "Anti-Statist  Communist 
Manifesto"  on  his  own  account. 

A  large  number  of  artists  were  in 
active  sympathy  with  the  Commonweal . 
Walter  Crane  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Morris's  and  shares  his  most  ex- 
treme ideas.     Emery  Walker,   secre- 


tary of  the  Hammersmith  Socialist 
Society,  was  one  of  the  most  active 
workers  in  connection  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Kelmscott  Press.  Cobden- 
Sanderson  and  Catterson  Smith,  the 
first  a  specialist  in  bookbinding,  the 
second  a  wood  engraver,  were  both  in 
touch  with  the  Commonweal.  Chiefly 
owing,  however,  to  heavy  monetary 
losses  on  the  paper,  the  artistic  side 
was  largely  neglected.  The  only  ex- 
ample of  Morris's  art  is  to  be  found  in 
the  unpretentious  willow  pattern  on 
the  first  page  of  the  Commonweal. 
Two  beautiful  headpieces  used  in  the 
journal  were  designed  by  Walter 
Crane,  who  also  contributed  some 
striking  cartoons. 

The  Commonweal  is  worth  reading 
for  its  own  sake,  but  the  feature  which 
gives  it  its  chief  interest,  and  which 
will  cause  its  scarce  numbers  to  be 
more  and  more  treasured  as  the  years 
roll  on,  is  the  remarkable  way  in 
which  it  throws  into  relief  the  person- 
ality of  William  Morris,  a  man  who 
was  supremely  great  as  poet  and 
craftsman,  but  who  was  greatest  of  all 
when  he  ceased  merely  dreaming  of 
an  "Earthly  Paradise"  and . began  to 
work  for  one. 
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LIBERTY    THROUGH    LEGISLATION 

By  Joseph  Lee. 


HAVE  tried  to  show 
in  a  previous  article* 
that  the  philanthro- 
pist has  a  function  to 
fulfil  in  relation  to 
legislation  of  which 
he  is  as  yet  to  a  great 
extent  unconscious.  But  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  unconsciousness  of  it 
are  not  confined  to  the  philanthro- 
pist ;  or  rather,  the  opportunities  that 
lie  in  this  direction  are  so  great  that 
when  we  come  to  understand  them 
we  shall  all  of  us  become  philanthro- 
pists to  the  extent  of  making  some 
study  of  the  social  needs  and  of  the 
need  of  progressive  legislation,  each 
upon  the  subject  which  comes  nearest 
to  his  own  profession  or  in  which  he 
feels  the  deepest  interest.  The  com- 
munity as  a  whole  has  not  begun  to  un- 
derstand the  service  which  it  can  render 
to  its  members  through  a  progressive 
modification  of  the  laws  in  accordance 
with  its  higher  purposes — a  modifica- 
tion never  finished,  but  always  require 
ing  to  be  revised  as  each  new  attain- 
ment makes  clear  the  way  for  further 
advance.  The  question  is  not  a  class 
question.  The  duty  is  not  confined 
to  a  class.  It  rests  at  present  most 
immediately  upon  the  philanthropist 
because  he,  through  his  special 
knowledge  of  social  questions,  is  best 
fitted  at  present  to  understand  what 
needs  to  be  done  and  to  take  the  lead 
in  teaching  others  to  understand  the 
existence  and  extent  of  the  opportu- 
nity;  but  the  opportunity  is  there  for 
all  of  us  and  we  are  all  interested  in 
making  the  best  use  of  it.  The  ques- 
tion is  simply  what  we,  all  pulling 
together,  can  do  for  ourselves  by  a 
certain  form  of  combined  action.  No 
way  in  which  a  community  can  ad- 
vance its  own  interests  can  be  more 
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democratic  than  through  the  use  of 
its  own  legislature,  constituted  by  it- 
self for  the  purpose. 

And  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  be  afraid  of  legislation,  or  treat 
it  as  a  peculiar  and  dangerous  means 
for  seeking  the  ends  which  we  have  in 
view.  People  say:  ''Why  resort  to 
legislation?  why  can't  we  do  this  thing 
without  running  to  the  legislature  all 
the  time?"  But  there  is  nothing  pecu- 
liar about  the  legislature.  Why  should 
we  not  resort  to  it?  "What  is  pie 
for?"  We  resort  to  the  legislature  for 
laws  for  the  same  reason  that  we  re- 
sort to  the  hatter  for  hats  or  to  the 
barber  to  get  our  hair  cut.  We  keep 
and  pay  a  legislature  to  make  laws  for 
us,  and  there  is  nothing  extraordinary 
in  our  going  to  it  when  a  law  is  what 
we  happen  to  want.  It  is  true  that  in 
doing  us  this  service  these  laws  have 
closed  certain  of  the  ways  that  lead  in 
a  contrary  direction,  and  it  is  true  that 
we  still  want  to  choose  the  way  of  life, 
not  to  be  forced  into  it.  But  there  is 
no  danger  that  the  chance  for  not 
living  shall  be  entirely  closed  by  the 
law.  If  the  devil  were  as  easily  dis- 
posed of  as  that,  he  would  never  have 
made  the  record  he  has.  The  way  to 
chaos  is  wide  and  in  no  danger  of 
being  materially  blocked,  and  many 
there  be  that  go  therein.  It  is  merely 
a  question  of  cooperation.  We 
have  come  together  and  made  the 
legislature,  because  we  have  found  it 
to  be  a  convenient  form  of  organiza- 
tion for  carrying  out  our  ideas  in  cer- 
tain directions,  just  as  we  form  book 
clubs  or  ball  nines  or  business  firms. 
The  legislature  is  ours.  It  is  home- 
made. We  have  made  it  and  we  un- 
derstand it,  and  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  use  it  in  whatever  way  it  can  be 
made  effective  for  our  purposes. 

The  practical  evil  of  our  present  in- 
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attention  to  the  subject  of  legislation 
is  not  that  legislation  does  not  get 
passed;  on  the  contrary,  the  space  in 
the  statute  book  occupied  by  new  laws 
increases  at  a  rapid  ratio  every  year. 
The  number  of  our  laws  increases  be- 
cause, when  we  come  face  to  face  with 
any  particular  question  in  which  the 
public  needs  or  our  own  private  inter- 
ests are  obviously  involved,  we  dis- 
card the  general  theory  and  the  law  is 
passed.  The  only  effect  of  our  disbe- 
lief in  legislation  is  seen  in  the  quality 
of  the  laws  that  result.  Our  anti- 
legislative  theories  are  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  prevent  our  legislating,  but 
are  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  out* 
giving  to  the  subject  of  legislation  the 
deliberate  thought  and  systematic 
study  and  work  without  which  our 
laws  cannot  be  made  to  represent  our 
deeper  and  abiding  purpose,  nor 
framed  so  as  accurately  to  carry  out 
any  purpose. 

I  should  have  liked  to  state  the 
case  in  favor  of  concentrating  our  at- 
tention more  upon  the  subject  of  pro- 
gressive legislation,  in  positive  form ; 
but  I  believe  that  the  public  mind  has 
become  so  hypnotized  by  constantly 
saying  over  certain  maxims  co  the 
general  effect  that  legislation  is  at 
best  a  necessary  evil,  that  until  the 
fallacy  of  these  maxims  has  been 
demonstrated  there  is  no  chance  for  a 
contrary  idea  to  find  entrance. 

Of  all  these  revered  and  time-worn 
sayings,  the  most  prevalent  and  most 
potent  is  that  which  holds  that  law  is 
hostile  to  liberty,  that  "the  more  laws 
the  less  freedom."  The  idea  expressed 
in  this  maxim  is  that  legislation  and 
liberty  are  in  the  nature  of  things  op- 
posed ;  that  whenever  the  law  enters  a 
new  domain,  to  prohibit  individual  ac- 
tion therein  or  to  take  charge,  on  behalf 
of  the  public,  of  the  performance  of 
acts  that  had  formerly  been  left  to  the 
individual,  the  field  of  individual  ef- 
fort and  activity  is  thereby  inevitably 
narrowed.  The  proposition  seems  to 
many  persons  a  self-evident  one.  If 
the  law,  a  power  obviously  outside  of 
the  individual  will,  prohibits   certain 


actions  or  takes  over  certain  actions 
to  itself,  it  seems  at  first  glance  an 
obvious  conclusion  that  there  must  of 
necessity  be  fewer  actions  left  which 
the  individual  is  at  liberty  to  perform. 

Belief  in  this  maxim  does  not  nec- 
essarily make  of  all  who  hold  it  con- 
sistent anarchists,  opposed  to  all  law 
because  of  its  inevitable  infringement 
upon  liberty;  but  with  the  great  ma- 
jority it  results  in  the  belief  that  a 
law  ought  not  to  be  passed  unless  the 
need  of  it  or  the  benefit  which  it  will 
confer  is  very  great  and  is  proved  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt.  The  theory 
places  upon  the  advocates  of  any  pro- 
posed law  the  burden  of  overcoming 
not  only  the  presumption  that  prop- 
erly exists  against  the  taking  of  any 
equally  important  step — the  presump- 
tion, namely,  that  requires  that  a  case 
should  be  made  out  and  reasonable 
cause  shown  why  this  thing  should  be 
clone — but  it  throws  also  into  the 
scale  against  them  the  weighty  con- 
sideration that  the  passage  of  a  law 
involves  a  parting  with  still  another 
fragment  of  our  primeval  freedom,  the 
fencing  in  of  human  liberty  of  action 
within  still  narrower  bounds.  To 
those  who  hold  this  belief,  history 
resolves  itself  into  a  mighty  contest  of 
two  opposing  principles,  the  victory  of 
the  law  implying  the  defeat  of  liberty, 
and  the  success  of  the  individual  being- 
found  only  in  the  comparative  ab- 
sence or  feebleness  of  the  law.  Mod- 
ern politics  is  in  the  same  way  viewed 
as  a  game  between  the  individual  and 
the  state ;  whenever  a  law  gets  passed, 
that  is  supposed  to  be  a  victory  for 
the  state ;  whenever  a  proposed  law  is 
defeated,  that  counts  one  for  the  in- 
dividual. 

My  proposition,  the  thing  that  I 
hope  to  show  in  this  article,  is  that 
this  theory  that  law  is  in  its  nature 
opposed  to  liberty  is  radically  erro- 
neous. I  hope  to  show  by  citing 
familiar  facts  that  the  law  has  given 
us  the  greater  part  of  such  liberty  as 
we  now  possess  and  that  it  may  be  a 
great  instrument  in  developing  our 
liberty  still  further. 

Of   course    no    one    in    his    senses 
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would  contend  that  all  laws  are  good 
or  that  all  laws  conduce  to  the  preser- 
vation or  extension  of  liberty.  Be- 
sides the  laws  whose  purpose  has  been 
the  maintenance  of  such  institutions 
as  that  of  slavery  beyond  their  period 
of  usefulness,  or  the  establishment  or 
maintenance  of  oppressive  monopoly 
in  various  forms,  there  have  been  many 
laws  whose  intention  has  been  excel- 
lent but  whose  net  result  has  been 
that  men  have  been  rendered  less  free., 
To  the  American  the  complication 
and  minuteness  of  state  interference 
with  the  act-ion  of  the  individual 
which  one  finds  in  European  coun- 
tries seems  far  too  high  a  price  to  pay 
for  the  orderliness  and  perfection  of 
system  which  are  obtained.  There 
comes  a  point  where  one  would  rather 
not  receive  even  very  substantial 
benefit  at  the  price  of  the  annoyance 
which  it  costs  to  obtain  it.  It  seems 
to  us  Americans  a  morbid  curiosity 
on  the  part  of  the  police  in  each  Ger- 
man city  which  causes  them  to  call 
upon  you  when  you  arrive  at  your 
hotel,  and  to  keep  up  a  calling  ac- 
quaintance during  your  residence,  to 
require  a  list  of  the  friends  you  have 
to  lunch,  and-  to  exact  from  a  full- 
grown  man  desiring  to  be  married  a 
birth  certificate  to  prove  that  he  has 
been  born  in  good  earnest  and  is  not 
merely  shamming.  It  seems  an  ex- 
cessive regard  for  the  benefits  of  rapid 
transit  that  sometimes  makes  them 
cause  you  to  move  on  when  you  stop 
to  look  into  a  shop  window  on  the 
street;  and  to  us  the  various  legal  re- 
quirements the  fulfilment  of  which 
may  cause  a  ticket  seller  to  take  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  sell  you  a  ticket 
at  a  railroad  station  seem  somewhat 
excessive.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to 
point  out  that  the  existence  of  oppres- 
sive or  troublesome  laws  does  not 
prove  that  all  laws  of  necessity  are 
troublesome  or  oppressive.  A  house 
may  be  used  as  a  prison,  or  one  may 
suffer  temporary  imprisonment  from 
losing  one's  way  in  the  back  entry, 
but  houses  are  not  for  that  reason  to 
be  condemned  as  in  their  nature  op- 
posed to  liberty. 


It  is  important,  however,  to  recog- 
nize fully  that  this  idea  that  law  and 
liberty  are  opposed  is  a  very  natural 
one,  and  that  a  good  deal  of  our 
everyday  experience  seems  to  be  in 
confirmation  of  its  truth.  You  start 
out  to  enjoy  a  holiday.  The  road  is 
muddy  and  impassable,  and  you  ride 
your  bicycle  a  short  distance  along 
the  sidewalk  in  a  place  where  no  pas- 
senger has  been  for  a  week,  and  come 
very  near  being  arrested  in  conse- 
quence with  as  little  compunction  as 
if  you  had  been  taking  part  in  a  riot. 
You  stop  for  a  moment  and  sit  down 
on  the  grass  for  a  rest,  but  are 
warned  off  and  have  to  move  on. 
It  is  as  much  as  your  liberty  is  worth 
to  attempt  to  pick  a  flower.  You 
have  started  with  the  idea  of  fishing, 
but  you  find  that  the  brooks  are  pre- 
served and  that  constables  are  watch- 
ing with  shotguns ;  or,  if  shooting  is 
your  object,  you  find  that  it  is  the 
closed  season.  In  short,  you  go  forth 
on  your  holiday  promising  yourself 
that  this  shall  be  your  day  of  liberty  in 
which  you  shall  return  to  revel  in  the 
freedom  of  the  natural  man.  You 
start  out  in  the  morning  sniffing  the 
breeze  with  the  exhilarating  sense  that 
the  earth  is  yours  to  use,  that  the 
streams,  the  woods,  the  birds,  the 
fishes  were  made  for  the  enjoyment  of 
man,  that  you  will  resume  your 
normal  relations  with  nature  and  her 
works,  and  will  return,  like  the  giant 
Antaeus,  renewed  in  body  and  spirit 
by  fresh  contact  with  your  mother 
earth.  You  come  home  saddened  and 
exasperated.  At  every  turn  you  have 
been  met  by  the  bonds  and  restric- 
tions, by  the  blue  coat,  brass  buttons, 
and  barbed  wire  fence,  of  civilization ; 
and  you  ask  what  civilization  has 
done  for  you  to  make  up  for  the  loss 
of  the  natural,  rejuvenating  liberty 
which  it  has  taken  away. 

Well,  what  has  it  done?  Suppose 
we  arise  in  our  indignation  over  the 
loss  of  our  holiday  and  get  the  vari- 
ous laws  that  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
our  natural  enjoyment  repealed.  Let 
us  abolish  the  laws  against  riding 
bicycles  on  the  sidewalk,  against  go- 
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ing  on  the  grass  or  picking  the  flow- 
ers in  the  city  parks,  against  killing 
fish  in  such  manner  and  at  such 
times  as  one  sees  fit,  and  against 
shooting  birds  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  Now,  surely,  all  artificial  obsta- 
cles being  removed,  our  primeval 
freedom  will  return  to  reign  un- 
broken in  its  stead. 

The  anniversary  of  your  holiday 
comes  round  and  you  start  out  to 
enjoy  it — this  time  on  foot.  The  road 
is  muddy  as  before  and  the  bicyclists 
have  all  taken  to  the  sidewalk  and,  it 
being  a  holiday,  have  more  than  filled 
it.  Well,  they  enjoy  it,  and  you  are 
content  to  walk  or  wade  in  the  street 
so  long  as  you  can  see  others  happy*. 
You  come  to  your  old  stopping-place 
— where  you  wanted  to  sit  on  the 
grass,  and  you  think  with  joy  that  this 
time  no  policeman  has  the  right  to 
interfere.  But  some  one  stronger 
than  the  policeman  has  taken  the 
matter  in  hand.  The  liberty  of  cross- 
ing and  sitting  on  the  grass  has 
been  enjoyed  to  the  full ;  with  the 
result  that  there  is  no  grass  left. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  flowers 
and  shrubs.  There  is  no  law  against 
picking  flowers  in  the  park  now ; 
but  the  flowers  are  safe  without 
it — they  have  gone  into  the  country. 
Your  freedom  to  fish  and  shoot  has 
long  since  resolved  itself  into  the 
freedom  to  flourish  a  fishing-rod  or 
fire  off  a  gun.  The  fish  have  been 
dynamited  on  their  spawning-beds, 
and  the  birds  were  killed  off  during 
the  breeding  season.  You  have  noth- 
ing to  complain  of;  nobody  is  inter- 
fering with  you ;  you  can  go  ahead 
and  fish,  shoot,  pick  flowers — or  at 
least  go  through  the  motions  of  doing 
so — as  much  as  you  choose.  You 
have  arrived  at  perfect  freedom  in 
these  particulars, — so  far  as  the  law  is 
concerned ;  the  only  question  is  just 
wherein  your  real  liberty  has  been 
enlarged.  If  your  idea  of  freedom  to 
use  the  sidewalk,  to  enjoy  the  parks, 
to  fish  and  shoot,  consists  simply 
in  not-being-prevented-by-law  from 
doing  these  things,  that  idea  is  now 
fully  satisfied ;  but  if  your  idea  should 


include  any  possibility  of  actually 
walking  on  the  sidewalk,  seeing  the 
beauties  of  the  park,  catching  fish  or 
shooting  game,  then  you  are  much 
further  from  its  realization  than  you 
were  before,  and  in  order  to  reattain 
such  freedom,  however  imperfectly, 
you  must  go  to  work  to  secure  the 
reenactment  of  the  restrictive  legisla- 
tion to  which  it  owed  its  existence. 

But  the  law  interferes  with  us  not 
merely  in  exceptional  actions,  not 
merely  when  we  are  on  a  holiday  and 
might,  perhaps,  expect  to  find  our- 
selves inclined  to  kick  over  the 
traces,  but  extends  to  the  most 
important  and  serious  actions  of  our 
daily  household  and  business  life. 
There  are  laws  that  prescribe  the 
ways  in  which  we  shall  build  our 
factories,  and  even  our  homes ; 
that  go  into  detailed  regulations 
as  to  our  housekeeping;  that  tell 
how  many  hours  a  day  we  may  de- 
vote to  earning  our  living  at  certain 
occupations,  and  how  many  days  in 
the  week ;  that  under  a  certain  age 
will  not  let  us  work  at  such  occupa- 
tions at  all.  Laws  of  this  class  shut 
us  up  in  crowded  steamers,  or  on  bar- 
ren and  uninviting  islands,  because 
some  one  is  supposed  to  have  an  at- 
tack of  cholera.  They  kill  the  farm- 
er's favorite  cow  for  the  sake  of  in- 
commoding an  unpopular  microbe ; 
they  put  other  cow-poison  into  our 
children,  sometimes  with  fatal  re- 
sults. These  laws  interfere  with  our 
right  to  buy  and  sell  as  we  choose — 
in  the  case,  for  instance,  of  certain  ar- 
ticles which  in  combination  are  called 
"milk ;"  and  in  a  hundred  other  ways 
they  curtail  our  natural  right  to  life 
and  liberty  and  to  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness in  such  manner  as  may  seem  to 
us  desirable.  Again  the  question 
arises,  only  more  urgently  than  be- 
fore, what  all  these  rules  and  regula- 
tions have  done  for  us  to  compensate 
for  the  annoyance  and  expense  to 
which  we  are  thereby  subjected. 

What  have  our  sanitary  laws  done 
that  we  should  give  them  such  great 
and  such  inquisitorial  powers  over 
our  daily  lives?     I  do  not  think  any 
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citizen  of  a  civilized  state  can  really 
grasp  the  meaning  of  the  answer  to 
that  question.  Perhaps  a  residence 
in  the  camps  of  the  United  States 
armies  during  the  Spanish  war  would 
give  some  faint  notion,  by  presenting 
the  effects  of  a  partial  non-enforce- 
ment of  a  few  of  these  laws,  of  what 
the  repeal  of  all  of  them  would  mean 
in  communities,  not  of  strong  picked 
men  in  the  prime  of  life,  but 
made  up  of  the  average  population, 
including  the  old  and  infirm,  the 
women  and  children.  If  the  lover  of 
"liberty"  could  go  back  and  pass  a 
year  in  some  city  of  the  middle  ages, 
where  freedom  from  sanitary  law  was 
given  a  fair  chance  to  show  what  it 
could  do,  where  the  ignorance  and 
laziness  of  each  citizen  had  free  scope 
to  accomplish  their  perfect  work, — I 
think  that  after  such  an  experience 
the  most  ardent  apostle  of  liberty  in 
the  negative  sense  would  return  with 
the  conviction  that  after  all  the  Black 
Death,  the  plague,  cholera  and  small- 
pox are  a  class  of  tyrants  whose  rule 
is,  upon  the  whole,  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  that  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

The  antagonism  between  these 
health  laws,  whose  value  is  now  con- 
ceded, and  the-  theory  of  hisses  faire^ 
was  keenly  enough  felt  by  the  hon- 
ored apostles  of  that  theory  during  its 
heroic  days.  John  Bright,  the  man 
of  heart  and  tender  sympathy,  with 
the  tears  running  down  his  face  at  the 
tale  of  the  horrors  of  the  old  factory 
system  in  its  bitter  oppression  of 
little  children,  yet  felt  himself,  by  his 
belief  in  the  doctrines  of  hisses  faire, 
constrained  to  oppose  the  legislation 
by  which  alone  such  horrors  could  be, 
and  now  happily  have  been,  put  an  end 
to.  And  it  is  not  enough  that  those 
who  to-day  oppose  legislation  because 
of  its  supposed  opposition  to  liberty 
should  concede  that  these  sanitary 
laws  are  good  —  that  concession 
might  be  made  by  one  who  still 
held  them  to  be  in  restraint  of  liberty ; 
it  might  be  held  that  we  could  afford 
to  surrender  a  fraction  of  our  freedom 
in  exchange  for  great  benefits  in  some 
other  direction.     The  significance  of 


the  conceded  benefit  of  these  laws  lies 
in  the  fact  that  by  means  of  their  re- 
strictions upon  human  action  they 
have  vastly  added  to  human  liberty. 
Comparative  freedom  from  sickness 
and  from  early  death,  a  fair  chance  of 
seeing  our  children  live  and  grow  up 
strong  and  sound,  these  things  in 
themselves  mean  the  removal  of  very 
oppressive  limitations  upon  life,  lib- 
erty and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
But  the  indirect  gain  to  our  liberty  is 
even  greater.  Health  is  to  the  ma- 
jority of  men  a  condition  precedent 
of  industrial  independence,  of  the 
power  to  support  wife  and  child,  to 
have  one's  own  home,  shape  one's 
own  life ;  of  the  ability  to  remain  free 
from  the  sufferings  and  almost  inevi- 
table degradations  of  pauperism.  If 
freedom  implies  the  power  to  be  your- 
self, to  stand  on  your  own  feet,  do 
your  own  work,  make  your  own  place 
in  the  world,  live  out  your  own  na- 
ture— if  it  includes  any  of  these  things 
— then  thousands  of  us  at  the  pres- 
ent time  owe  our  freedom  to  the 
restrictive  legislation  that  safeguards 
the  public  health. 

We  have  paid  for  our  liberty,  it  is 
true,  and  paid  for  it  in  liberty.  But 
which  is  the  true  liberty,  that  which 
we  have  parted  with  or  that  which  we 
have  attained?  Our  choice  has  been 
between  freedom  to  follow  our  own 
notions  as  to  disposal  of  garbage  and 
respect  for  uncontaminated  water 
supply,  on  the  one  hand,  and  freedom 
from  disease  upon  the  other;  it  is  a 
question  of  freedom  to  be  carried  at 
the  chariot  wheels  of  "free  competi- 
tion" into  darkness  and  foul  air,  into 
eighteen  hours  of  work  for  women 
and  infants,  into  universal  "sweat- 
shop" conditions  in  home  and  factory, 
versus  freedom  to  live  and  work. 
Our  choice  means  that  instead  of  a 
whole  population  stunted,  bent  and 
warped,  ill-nourished,  consumptive, — 
such  as  one  may  still  find  groups  of, 
surviving  from  the  epoch  of  "free" 
factory  competition  in  England, — we 
have  health  and  strength,  and  a 
working  class  able  to  work  and  able 
to    fight    its    battles    and    to   win    its 
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way.  It  is  freedom  of  whim  versus 
freedom  to  carry  through  a  delib- 
erate purpose  in  life,  freedom  to 
kick  over  the  table  versus  freedom 
to  play  the  game.  The  question  is 
simply  which  is  the  lesser  burden, 
subjection  to  the  human  laws  of 
health  or  subjection  to  the  physical 
laws  of  disease.  Obedience  to  the 
former  is  our  war  tax ;  it  is  the  contri- 
bution which  enables  us  to  keep  the 
ancient  enemies  of  our  race  at  bay  and 
to  hem  them  closer  and  closer  within 
a  narrowing  domain.  The  liberty  we 
have  gained  is  that  of  an  army  of  free 
men  voluntarily  submitting  to  disci- 
pline as  the  price  of  independence. 

New  laws  that  will  still  further  en* 
large  our  liberty  in  this  same  direc- 
tion of  increased  health  and  physical, 
and  consequent  moral,  power  are 
among  those  which  the  believers  in 
the  social  efficacy  of  legislation  are 
now  most  anxious  to  secure,  and 
which  this  belief  that  laws  curtail  lib- 
erty is  doing  its  best  to  stifle.  Ob- 
viously needed  health  laws  have  not 
yet  been  passed.  Our  legislation  in 
this  matter  is  far  from  complete.  Few 
of  our  large  cities  have  as  yet  any  ade- 
quate inspection  of  the  milk  and  food 
which  are  consumed  by  their  inhab- 
itants, and  as  a  result  of  this  absence 
of  inspection  tens  of  thousands  of  our 
fellow-citizens  annually  suffer  the 
dealth  penalty,  while  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  others  are  subjected  to 
severe  illness,  often  ending  in  perma- 
nent physical  disability,  with  pauper- 
ism, crime  and  vice  as  indirect  but 
almost  inevitable  secondary  results. 
Thousands  of  our  fellow-citizens, 
also,  are  put  to  death  every  year  by 
reason  of  the  construction  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  city  dwellings 
among  which  they  must  choose  a 
place  to  live.  Damp  cellars,  inside 
rooms  with  no  direct  access  to  the 
outer  air,  narrow,  sunless  alleys  and 
courts,  are  things  over  which  the  pri- 
vate citizen  who  is  not  a  rich  man  has 
no  more  control  than  he  has  over  the 
motion  of  the  stars.  He  has  to  take 
the  city  as  he  finds  it  and  to  choose 
lodgings  such  as  exist  within  walking 


distance  from  his  work.  The  only 
possibility  of  continued  health  for 
him  and  his  family,  except  such  of 
them  as  are  impervious  to  disease,  lies 
in  the  adpotion  of  proper  legislation 
regulating  the  form  and  structure  of 
our  city  and  of  its  buildings.  We 
have  done  something  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  we  are  a  little  ahead  of  the  cave 
dwellers  of  Granada  and  of  the  slaves' 
quarters  in  ancient  Rome ;  but  it  is 
imperative  that  we  secure  for  our- 
selves, by  further  legislation,  more  sun 
and  air  than  we  have  yet  made  up  our 
minds  to  do. 

The  service  which  the  great  system 
of  criminal  law  has  performed  for  the 
cause  of  liberty  is  recognized  by  but 
few  people.  In  our  long-accustomed 
security  from  violence  we  have  come 
to  look  upon  the  criminal  law  as  the 
means  by  which  a  few  abnormal  per- 
sons are  prevented  from  exercising 
their  peculiar  propensities  ;  we  forget 
that  it  is  through  the  criminal  law 
that  such  persons  and  their  views  of 
life  have  become  abnormal ;  that 
when  murder  and  robbery  were  left  to 
the  individual  to  redress,  murder  and 
robbery  and  the  defence  against  them 
were  of  necessity  a  part  of  the  dailv 
routine  of  every  head  of  a  family.  We 
are  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  crim- 
inal law  as  upon  the  walls  of  a  prison 
which  serve  to  confine  a  small  lawless 
element  as  a  vanishing  remnant ; 
but,  viewed  from  the  historical  stand- 
point, in  the  light  of  what  it  has  done 
and  of  what  would  remain  to  do  over 
again  were  its  restraint  to  be  removed, 
the  criminal  law  will  be  seen  to  have 
stood  through  the  ages,  not  as  a  wall 
fencing  the  few  lawless  people  in,  but 
rather  in  the  position  of  a  dike  shut- 
ting out  the  great  sea  of  anarchy  and 
lawlessness  from  the  narrow  patch  of 
ground  which  civilization  had  won. 
To  it  we  owe  the  liberty  to  pursue 
such  arts  and  occupations  as  would 
not  flourish  in  a  mining  camp  and  to 
carry  on  such  work  as  would  suffer 
from  being  destroyed  and  begun  over 
again  at  intervals  of  a  few  days  or 
weeks.  The  criminal  law  will  serve 
us  still  better  when,  by  means  of  new 
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legislation,  we  shall  have  secured  the 
perpetual  seclusion  of  the  chronic 
criminal, — thus  being  permanently 
quit  of  such  individuals  and  at  the 
same  time  working  the  criminal  strain 
slowly  out  of  the  race — and  when  we 
have  learned  to  adopt  such  further 
new  legislation  as  shall  enable  us  to 
treat  the  drunkard  and  the  young  of- 
fender in  a  remedial  way,  and  to  re- 
frain from  supplying  them,  in  our 
local  prisons,  with  advanced  courses 
in  the  various  branches  of  crime. 

Good  roads  have  been  the  creation 
of  the  state  from  the  time  when 
the  Via  Appia  and  the  other  great 
military  highways  brought  the  boun- 
daries of  the  ancient  world  within 
striking  distance  of  the  Imperial  City 
down  to  the  present  agitation  on  the 
part  of  the  riders  of  bicycles.  All 
roads  lead  to  Rome ;  and  the  highway 
running  by  his  door  not  only  brings 
to  the  dweller  in  the  lonely  farmhouse 
access  to  the  markets  of  the  world, 
but  it  makes  him  a  sharer  in  its 
thought  and  progress.  Our  rail- 
roads, created  under  the  law  of 
eminent  domain  and  favored  by  much 
further  legislation,  have  made  possi- 
ble the  opening  up  of  our  country  and 
have  probably  preserved  its  unity ; 
they  have  built  cities  and  done  many 
other  marvellous  works ;  and  now 
further  laws  are  necessary  in  order 
that  our  railroads  may  not  come  to 
own  us  instead  of  our  owning  them. 
Without  legislation  it  is  possible  for 
a  railroad  to  say  to  this  city,  "Pros- 
per," and  to  that  one,  "Cease  to 
exist."  It  may  say  to  this  man, 
"Your  business  shall  succeed,"  and 
to  that  one,  "Bow  down  and  worship 
me  or  thou  diest."  A  railroad  makes 
the  opportunity  for  a  settlement  in  a 
certain  place,  and  then  when  men  have 
come  to  make  their  homes  and  estab- 
lish their  business  in  that  place  it  may, 
unless  the  law  intervenes,  decide  that 
life  shall  no  longer  remain  possible 
there.  The  problem  of  rapid  transit 
in  our  cities  is  a  problem  upon  the 
proper  settlement  of  which,  to  some 
extent,  the  health  and  life  and  even  the 


morals  and  the  happiness  of  a  majority 
of  the  citizens  depend.  The  radius  of 
the  five-cent  fare  or  of  the  hour's  ride 
determines  the  distance  at  which  many 
people  can  live  from  their  business; 
upon  that  distance  depend  the  amount 
of  sun  and  air,  of  space  for  privacy 
and  for  recreation,  which  they  can 
command;  and  the  extension  of  this 
radius  is  chiefly  a  question  of  laws 
such  as  may  make  possible  rapid 
transit  within  the  crowded  part  of  the 
city. 

There  are  some  apostles  of  the  doc- 
trine that  law  and  liberty  are  opposed 
who  will  say  that  all  this  does  not 
convince  them,  that  in  spite  of  the 
many  manifest  advantages  of  civiliza- 
tion and  of  the  laws  that  have  made  it 
possible,  they  prefer  a  more  natural 
condition.  There  are  men  of  the 
Robinson  Crusoe  or  Deerslayer  type, 
to  whom  the  wild  seashore  or  the  wild 
woods  seem  to  be  the  natural  habitat. 
To  them  it  seems  that  in  all  these  laws 
and  regulations  we  pay  too  great  a 
price  for  anything  that  they  can  do. 

To  those  having  this  point  of  view 
two  answers  are  to  be  made.  In  the 
first  place,  the  genuine  Robinson 
Crusoes  are  much  fewer  than  one 
would  judge  from  the  number  of.  peo- 
ple who  like  to  talk  Robinson  Crusoe 
in  the  luxurious  seclusion  of  their 
club  or  at  afternoon  tea.  Most  of 
the  Robinson  Crusoes  that  one  meets 
in  real  life  are  of  the  Thoreau  order, 
not  men  who  really  like  wild  and  In- 
dian life,  but  rather  men  who  like  to 
go  out  and  play  Indian  in  the  back 
yard.  Some  of  them  do  not  like  even 
that,  but  only  go  so  far  as  to  like  to 
talk  as  if  they  would  like  to  play  In- 
dian. The  real  Robinson  Crusoe  is 
a  rare  and  diminishing  species,  more 
commonly  found  in  England  than  in 
this  country.  Those  who  belong  to 
it  have  all  Africa  and  a  large  part  of 
Asia  open  to  them,  in  which  to  find 
the  sort  of  existence  they  prefer,  and 
the  real  ones  take  advantage  of  these 
opportunities. 

But  secondly,  the  principal  and 
conclusive    answer   to    the    Robinson 
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Crusoe  attack  upon  legislation  is  that 
even  the  Robinson  Crusoe  ideal  is  to 
be  realized,  not  through  the  absence 
of  law,  but  through  laws  designed  to 
promote  that  particular  end. 

It  is  the  law,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  that  has  kept  the  fish  alive 
in  our  rivers,  and  the  birds  in  our 
woods;  and  those  who  believe  in  law 
are  busy  striving  for  the  better  protec- 
tion of  our  song  and  game  birds  and  of 
our  seacoast  fisheries,  and  for  the  re- 
stocking of  rivers  in  which  the  fish 
have  been  exterminated  by  lawless 
fishing,  or  from  which  they  have 
been  driven  by  the  insufficiently  regu- 
lated use  of  the  streams  by  factories. 
The  law-contemning  man  shakes  the* 
dust  of  civilization  from  his  feet  and 
goes  forth  to  commune  with  nature 
in  the  woods.  He  does  not  realize 
that  it  is  to  the  law  and  to  those  who 
have  striven  hard  to  make  the  law 
even  as  efficient  as  it  is  that  he  owes 
the  fact  that  there  are  any  woods  left 
to  muse  in.  If  he  believes  in  woods, 
he  ought  to  join  with  those  who  are 
now  seeking  such  legislation  as  shall 
put  a  stop  to  the  reckless  starting 
of  fires  and  to  other  wanton  de- 
struction of  our  forests.  He  launches 
his  birch  canoe  and  drifts  down  the 
wild  and  lonely  river,  thanking  God 
that  here  at  least  nature  has  been  left 
to  herself.  But  still  his  ancient  guar- 
dian, the  law,  is  watching  over  him. 
It  is  the  law  that  has  kept  the  river 
comparatively  free  from  pollution  and 
that  has  prevented  the  miller  up- 
stream from  shutting  off  more  than 
his  fair  share  of  the  water  to  store  in 
the  mill  pond  over  the  holiday. 
There  is  in  Massachusetts  a  stream 
renowned  in  song  and  story,  whose 
waters  are  bluer  than  those  of  the 
beautiful  blue  Danube;  but  their 
cerulean  color  is  not  derived  entirely 
from  the  reflection  of  our  New  Eng- 
land sky.  The  Assabet  has  this  su- 
periority to  the  blue  Danube,  that  its 
color  is  its  own,  no  mere  fair-weather 
visitor,  but  a  substantial  part  of  the 
stream  itself,  of  so  solid  and  abundant 
a  nature  that  it  comes  off  on  the 
grass ;  it  is  in  fact  derived   from   an 


indigo  plant  situated  up-stream.  If 
we  are  to  have  our  rivers  left  in  a  state 
of  nature,  it  is  to  the  law  that  we  must 
look  to  accomplish  that  result. 

If  anything  is  a  product  of  nature 
unassisted  by  man,  it  would  seem  to 
be  the  sky,  the  sun,  and  the  spring 
that  comes  with  the  return  of  the  sun 
to  our  hemisphere;  but  it  is  to  the 
law  that  many  of  our  fellow-citizens 
must  address  their  thanks  for  the  fact 
that  any  part  of  the  sky  is  visible  to 
them  from  the  rooms  in  which  their 
lives  are  passed,  or  that  the  sun  ever 
shines  so  much  as  into  the  court  on 
which  their  windows  look.  Nothing 
goes  deeper  in  its  association  with 
spring,  in  its  appeal  to  us  from  the 
heart  of  nature,  than  the  return  of 
the  birds,  when 

"Smalle  fowles  maken  melodie 
That  sleepen  alle  nicht  with  open  ee." 

But,  again,  it  is  the  law  that,  by  es- 
tablishing building  lines,  has  brought 
the  blossoms  that  the  birds  seek  into 
our  cities  at  least,  and  it  is  the  law 
that  has  prevented  the  little  birds, 
with  their  melody  and  their  plumage, 
from  going  the  way  of  the  theatre  hat. 

If  a  man  is  an  Indian  in  good  ear- 
nest and  really  wishes  that  we  should 
all  live  by  hunting  and  trapping,  that 
result  also  can  be  accomplished  only 
by  the  law.  He  must  forbid  the  felling 
of  forests,  the  building  of  railways, 
the  stretching  of  the  barbed  wire  fences 
which  prevent  the  free  roaming  of  the 
deer  and  buffalo ;  he  must  forbid  the 
making  of  dams  to  prevent  or  im- 
pede the  free  passage  of  the  fish  up 
and  down  our  rivers ;  he  must  devise 
and  enforce  a  far  more  rigorous  game 
law  than  any  that  has  been  seen  since 
William  the  Conqueror;  and  he  must 
be  willing  to  see  some  ninety-five  per 
cent  of  our  present  population  perish, 
in  order  that  there  may  be  room  left 
for  sufficient  game  to  support  the  re- 
mainder. 

In  short,  the  Robinson  Crusoe  ar- 
gument is  not  really  an  argument 
against  law,  but  merely  an  argument 
for  a  different  set  of  laws  from  those 
which    we    now    have.     Our    present 
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laws  are  adapted  to  the  realization  of 
a  certain  social  ideal  unconsciously 
held.  If  we  are  wrong  in  our  ideal, 
the  conclusion  is  not  that  we  should 
have  no  law,  but  that  we  should  have 
different  laws  adapted  to  the  carrying 
out  of  some  different  view  of  life. 
The  argument  for  law  does  not 
depend  upon  the  adoption  of  any  one 
ideal ;  it  depends  only  upon  our  hav- 
ing any  idea  or  view  of  life  whatever. 
The  adoption  of  a  law,  like  the  adop- 
tion of  any  other  important  measure, 
simply  means  that  there  is  something 
which  we  want  and  that  we  have  the 
intelligence  to  take  the  necessary 
means  to  get  it.  A  community  which 
wants  no  laws  is  a  community  which 
has  no  desires,  which  would  as  will- 
ingly live  one  way  as  another,  and  to 
which  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  it  lives  at  all. 

The  idea  of  liberty  includes  the 
power  of  choice,  and  we  have 
seen  that  law,  in  cases  where  it  is 
accused  of  narrowing  our  field  of 
choice  by  shutting  put  certain  alter- 
natives, has  really  added  to  it  by  in- 
cluding others,  or  by  creating  the 
very  opportunities  which  it  restricts. 
But  it  has  done  much  more  than  that. 
Liberty  is  not  merely  the  power  to 
cnoose,  but  the  power  to  choose  the 
thing  we  want;  and  the  thing  we 
want,  the  thing  which  underlies  every 
deepest  desire  and  aspiration,  is  life; 
active,  constructive,  creative  life ;  life 
in  which  our  strength  is  put  forth, 
our  will  is  exerted,  and  our  feelings 
and  aspirations  are  expressed.  And 
life  is  attained  by  living,  by  orderly, 
consecutive  activity,  by  obedience  to 
an  inner  purpose  whispered  in  every 
heart  and  giving  a  law  to  every  life. 
Life  is  not  chaotic,  haphazard,  a  thing 
of  whim  and  chance ;  it  is  found  in 
obedience,  obedience  to  a  universal 
purpose  and  universal  law  revealed  to 
each  from  within,  and  to  the  laws  of 
health,  of  physics,  and  of  art,  through 
which  such  universal  purpose  has  to 
be  carried  out.  Sin  is  the  failure  of 
such  obedience  and  the  wages  of  sin 


is  death.     I  have  spoken  of  the  great 
service  of  the  criminal  law  and  of  the 
sanitary  laws  in  making  the  orderly, 
constructive  life  possible  or  in  at  least 
vastly  increasing  its  scope,  by  making 
clear  the  field.    I  have  spoken,  too,  of 
the  way  in  which  our  laws  maintain- 
ing the   public   highways   widen   the 
horizon  for  orderly  constructive  life, 
mental  as  well  as  physical.     I  have 
space  only  for  an  allusion  to  what  the 
laws   of  private  property   have   done 
in  the  securing  of  the  means  through 
which  such  life  is  attained.     The  law 
of  private  property  means  the  tools  of 
your  trade  and  the  material  to  work 
in.    It  means  control  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial  out   of  which   our  life   is   spun, 
through  control  of  which  our  nature 
is  developed.      Man  becomes  himself 
through  the  wreaking  of  his  will  and 
thought  on  these  outward  things.    He 
is  the  statue  hidden  in  the  marble  and 
he  is  the  workman  that  chisels  it  out. 
The  believers  in  legislation  are  con- 
stantly trying  to  bring  the  control  of 
property   more   fairly  to   every   man. 
They  get  laws  passed  protecting  sav- 
ings banks,  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions,  monts  de  piete,   and   more   im- 
portant innovations  will  some  day  be 
worked    out    and    introduced.      Only 
material  wealth — a  question  of  dollars 
and  cents!     Yes,  that  is  all — on  the 
outside ;  and  on  the  inside  only  devel- 
opment of  intellect  and  artistic  sense, 
of  force  of  character,  only  opportunity 
to  live,  to  create,  to  be.     But  a  still 
further  service  is  yet  to  be  mentioned. 
The  law  does  not  stop  in  its  minis- 
tering to  freedom  with  the  securing  of 
opportunities.   It  has  in  America  long 
recognized  the  fact  that  the  opportu- 
nity does  not  exist  for  the  man  who 
has  not  within  himself  the  faculties  to 
make  use  of  it.     Long  before  other 
nations   (unless  certain  states  of  the 
Netherlands)  had  arrived  at  any  such 
conception  of  their  duty  as  a  people* 
America    had    provided    the    public 
school,  by  which  there  was  given  to 
every  boy  and  girl  growing  up  in  the 
land    the    key    to    the    great    realm 
of    knowledge,    the    freedom    of    the 
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world's  thought  so  far  as  it  may 
have  progressed  in  their  day  and  gen- 
eration, in  order  that  each  citizen  of 
the  country  might  in  some  real  sense 
have  a  chance  to  start  abreast  of  the 
hest  attainment  of  the  civilization  of 
his  time. 

America  will  not  be  true  to  her  in- 
stincts and  ideals  in  this  matter  of  the 
attainment  of  liberty  through  legis- 
lation until,  among  much  else,  we  have 
done  our  best  to  develop  in  every  citi- 
zen the  power  to  create  a  place  for 
himself  by  the  work  of  his  hands  and 
brain  and  have  further  safeguarded 
his  opportunity  for  making  use  of 
such  powers  against  the  threatened 
tyranny  of  monopoly,  whether  in  the* 
field  of  capital  or  in  the  field  of  labor. 
Our  schools  must  train  the  work- 
man that  lies  latent  in  every  individ- 
ual, they  must  learn  to  speak  to  the 
toiling  giant  within  and  teach  him  to 
know  his  work  and  the  joy  of  doing  it. 
When  we  have  made  of  manual  train- 
ing and  of  the  trade  school  what  they 
are  capable  of  becoming,  the  life  of  the 
laboring  man  will  take  on  new  color 
and  strength  and  will  feel  the  freedom 
that  comes  with  the  consciousness 
of  power  and  conquest.  The  ham- 
mer of  Thor  shall  ring  again  on 
the  anvil ;  and  Wayland,  the  crafty 
worker,  shall  put  forth  his  skill.  We 
shall  do  better  than  that.     We  shall 


arouse  the  god  within  as  well  as  the 
giant.  We  shall  not  only  have  the 
public  park,  but  the  eye  to  see  it  shall 
be  there  in  the  citizen  of  the  Ameri- 
can city.  He  shall  know  the  lan- 
guage of  the  great  organ  and  of  the 
orchestra  when  Beethoven  comes  out 
to  speak  to  him  man  to  man ;  he  shall 
feel  the  refinement  and  pathos  of  the 
little  Scotch  songs,  and  shall  grow 
ready  for  all  heroisms  under  Handel's 
conquering  spirit.  Hours  of  work 
shall  not  be  so  long  that  the  power  of 
thought  and  enjoyment  is  paralyzed. 
Shakespeare  and  Scott,  Burns  and 
Kipling,  shall  be  read  and  recognized 
as  fellow-workers  who  have  known 
how  to  say  for  us  something  of  what 
we  had  in  mind. 

This  is  our  American  idea  of  liber- 
ty. It  is  this  sort  of  power  to  do  and 
to  choose  that  we  want — power  of 
will,  the  character  to  be  somebody 
and  to  make  the  most  of  ourselves 
and  of  our  opportunities ;  power  of 
mind,  to  deal  with  the  situations  of 
life  as  they  arise,  and  to  find  and 
recognize  those  things  in  art  and  na- 
ture which  are  truly  parts  of  our 
larger  self;  power  of  expression,  to 
sing  some  little  of  the  song  that  every 
man  knows  he  has  within  him.  That 
is  our  idea  of  liberty ;  and  it  is  a  kind 
of  liberty  which  at  every  step  is  the 
child  and  the  product  of  law. 


A  NEW  ENGLAND  EDUCATIONAL  POLICY. 

By  W.  Scott. 


HE  New  England  states 
are  naturally  and  histor- 
ically grouped  together. 
Their  combined  areas  do 
not  much  exceed  the 
area  of  some  single 
American  states  and  are  less  than 
that  of  the  larger  states.  Thus 
New  York  has  an  area  of  47,620 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
5>997>853.  The  New  England  states 
have     an     area     of     62,005     square 


miles,  with  a  population  of 
4,700,745.  Facilities  of  transporta- 
tion abound.  The  New  England 
states  have  greater  railway  mileage 
than  any  other  equal  area  in  the 
world.*  In  1895  they  had  an  average 
of  11.97  miles  for  every  one  hundred 
square  miles  of  territory,  varying 
from  five  and  one-half  miles  in  Maine 
to  twenty-six   and   one-half   miles   in 

*New  England  States,  Vol.  IV,  p.  1816,  chapter  on  "New 
England  Transportation,"  by  J.  H.  Benton/Jr. 
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Massachusetts.  Europe  has  an  aver- 
age of  3.62  miles  for  every  hundred 
square  miles,  rising  to  over  ten  miles 
in  Germany,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Belgium  and  Holland.  The  popula- 
tion of  New  England  is  for  the  most 
part  within  easy  access  of  steam  or 
electric  roads.  Towns  having  one  or 
both  kinds  of  transportation  embrace, 
in  Maine,  sixty-six  per  cent  of  the 
people ;  in  New  Hampshire,  eighty- 
nine  per  cent;  Vermont,  seventy-five 
per  cent;  Massachusetts,  ninety-eight 
per  cent;  Rhode  Island,  ninety-seven 
per  cent;  Connecticut,  ninety-five  per 
cent;  New  "England  as  a  whole, 
ninety-one  per  cent.  The  number  of 
New  England  cities  of  varying  size  is 
large,  while  there  is  but  one  great 
metropolis  and  one  large  population 
group.  In  1890  there  were  sixty- 
seven  cities  with  a  population  of  ten 
thousand  or  above,  as  compared  with 
thirty-two  such  cities  in  New  York 
state,  whose  population  exceeds  the 
entire  population  of  New  England.  Of 
the  population  of  Massachusetts  in 
1890,  more  than  sixty-five  per  cent  or 
nearly  two-thirds  were  in  cities  of  ten 
thousand  or  more  population.  It  is 
obvious  that  urban  conditions  are 
widely  prevalent  in  New  England. 

The  growth  of  cities  and  the  in- 
crease of  facilities  of  transit  are  char- 
acteristic of  our  time.  In  1790  the 
cities  of  the  United  States  comprised 
2.77  per  cent  of  the  whole  population 
of  the  country;  in  1890  the  ratio  had 
risen  to  29.20  per  cent.  The  same 
census  shows  seven  cities  with  a  pop- 
ulation greater  than  that  of  any  one  of 
sixteen  states,  and  twelve  cities  with 
an  aggregate  population  exceeding 
the  population  of  twenty  states  com- 
bined. 'This  change,"  says  Dr.  W. 
T.  Harris,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  "is  not  peculiar 
to  America,  but  is  noticeable  in  even 
a  greater  degree  in  Europe,  where  in 
some  cases,  as  in  Scotland,  the  change 
amounts  almost  to  a  social  revolu- 
tion." * 


r '*  Report  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  1894-5,  Vol. 
I,'p.  3,  and  Vol.  V,  Part  I,  p.  xvi,  on  growth  of  cities. 


The  prevalence  of  facilities  for  in- 
tercommunication and  of  urban  condi- 
tions throughout  New  England  affect 
many  social  interests.  Broader  busi- 
ness plans  are  utilizing  the  network 
of  railways  which  bind  areas  to  their 
urban  centres  and  the  cities  to  the 
metropolis.  Interstate  enterprises  are 
formed,  and  New  England  associa- 
tions of  many  kinds  arise  to  advance 
various  objects. 

It  is  evident  that  the  changed  con- 
ditions which  prevail  are  destined  to 
affect  the  educational  welfare  of  New 
England  as  well  as  other  interests. 
The  effort  to  adjust  the  school  in- 
equalities* of  towns  and  cities  may  be 
extended  to  furnish  all  New  England 
youth  with  equal  and  adequate  train- 
ing. Such  equalization  in  the  New 
England  group  of  states,  whose  nat- 
ural and  historic  ties  are  numerous 
and  intimate,  is  the  larger  problem, 
parts  of  which  may  be  worked  out  by 
the  separate  states.  Indications  point 
in  this  direction, — to  the  possibility  of 
more  concerted  action  in  New  Eng- 
land education.  The  cause  of  educa- 
tion is  fundamental  and  common  to 
the  several  states,  and  the  adoption  of 
more  comprehensive  plans  of  educa- 
tion seems  probable  and  is  desirable. 
But  such  plans  must  rest  on  an  equi- 
table basis,  which  will  commend  itself 
to  the  people  of  New  England. 
Whether  in  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic education  New  England  may  in 
time  become  practically  *one  common- 
wealth, or  voluntary  and  public  agen- 
cies may  cooperate  to  diffuse  equal 
advantages,  the  future  alone  can  de- 
termine. 

In  illustration  of  the  idea  of  a  New 
England  education  policy  the  writer 
ventures  to  outline  a  New  England 
Education  Plan  in  one  of  its  features. 
The  feature  selected  is  that  of  the  high 
school.  This  department  of  school 
work  is  taken  because  its  proper  ad- 

*  Inequalities  are  marked  on  all  things  pertaining  to  pub- 
lic schools.  For  example,  in  school  taxation  Massachu- 
setts has  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  different  rates  of  per 
capita  expenditure,  ranging  from  $61.35  to  $2.74jper  pupil; 
also  an  equal  number  of  tax  rates  ranging  from  .009-21  to 
.000-31  mills.  (Mass.  Annual  Report,  1896-7,  pp.  cxxxvi- 
cxl.) 
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justment  would  contribute  much  to 
simplify  the  whole  school  problem, 
which  includes  kindergarten,  element- 
ary, grammar,  high  school  and  mixed 
or  rural  ungraded  schools.  Besides, 
the  high  school  has  in  recent  years 
grown  to  large  proportions  in  its 
courses  of  study  and  its  cost.  It  has 
received  unusual  attention  from 
teaching  bodies,  legislatures  and  phil- 
anthropic persons,  who  see  in  right 
education  an  element  of  social  safety, 
welfare  and  progress.  The  plan  sub- 
mitted is  as  follows : 

I.  A  triple  high  school,*  that  is  an 
English,  classical  and  mechanic  arts 
high  school,  shall  be  established  in  ev-x 
ery  city  of  New  England  containing  a 
population  of  15,000  or  more. 

This  is  a  modification  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts high  school  law  of  1895, 
which  provides  for  such  a  high  school 
in  every  city  of  20,000  or  more  inhab- 
itants. It  is  assumed  that  there  will  be 
20,000  people  in  and  within  easy  ac- 
cess of  every  city  of  15,000  popula- 
tion. The  recommendation  would, 
therefore,  be  equivalent  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Massachusetts  high  school 
lawr,  which  is  based  on  a  20,000  urban 
group  of  population,  over  all  New 
England.  A  more  limited  high  school 
law  is  mandatory  in  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  and  in  Vermont  to 
towns  of  2,500  population  and  up- 
wards, but  permissive  in  other  New 
England  states.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
high  schools  exist  in  all  New  Eng- 
land cities  of  15,000  population.  The 
result  of  such  legislation  would  be, 
therefore,  in  the  area  of  its  operation 
to  fix  the  standard  of  high  schools, 
which  is  variable  in  all  states,  and 
somewhat  to  enlarge  the  scope  of 
their  work.  It  would  secure  a  num- 
ber of  high  schools  of  a  grade  and  ex- 
cellence equal  to  the  best  New  Eng- 
land high  schools. 

II.  A  triple  high  school  shall  be 

*  A  single  high  school  as  English  or  classical  may  be 
provided  where  advantageous,  or  the  grammar  school  course 
may  be  continued  into  the  first  or  second  year  of  a  high 
school  course  in  some  places.  The  high  school  unit,  in 
which  the  teaching  and  economic  sides  are  well  adjusted,  is 
thought  by  many  to  require  at  least  one  hundred  pupils. 
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established  in  every  county    of    New 
England. 

The  population  of  the  67  counties 
of  New  England  is  as  follows,  meas- 
ured by  the  20,000  population  limit. 

Over  20,000. 

Maine 13  counties. 

New  Hampshire 8         " 

Vermont .10         " 

Massachusetts 12         " 

Rhode  Island 4         " 

Connecticut- 8         " 

Totals 55  counties. 

The  recognition  of  the  20,000  pop- 
ulation group  is  preserved  in  this  sug- 
gestion, which  is  the  basis  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts law  as  to  cities.  There  is 
also  a  recognition  of  the  town  group 
idea,  which  is  thought  important  in 
New  England  government.  The 
county  is  a  group  of  towns.  In  the 
conduct  of  triple  high  schools,  as  now 
developed,  the  town  is  deemed  by  law 
unequal  to  such  burden  which  is 
placed  on  a  certain  grade  of  cities. 

The  twelve  counties  with  less  than 
20,000  population  may  be  arranged  as 
follows : 


NEW    ENGLAND    COUNTIES. 
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Popula- 
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below 
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5,000. 

10,000. 

15,000. 

20,000. 

Maine 

3 

New  Hampshire. . 

2 

Vermont 

I 

I 
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I 

Massachusetts 

2 

Rhode  Island  .... 

.... 

I 

Connecticut.. .... 

Totals 

3 

I 

2 

6 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  sec- 
ond suggestion  would  be  but  a  slight 
modification  of  the  Massachusetts 
triple  high  school  law  as  to  population 
group.  We  may  add  here,  also,  that 
in  every  New  England  county  a  high 
school  now  exists,  whose  grade  might 
be  lifted  and  its  scope  of  work  in- 
creased to  meet  the  proposed  require- 
ments. 

III.  Two  triple  high  schools  shall 
be  established  in  every  county  of  New 
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England  whose  population  is  40,000 
or  more. 

Adhering  to  the  population  group 
as  a  basis  of  legislation,  there  are 
counties  of  New  England  with  a  pop- 
ulation exceeding  40,000,  but  contain- 
ing no  city  of  15,000  population.  The 
suggestion  covers  the  following  coun- 
ties: 

State.  County.  Population. 

Maine Aroostook.  .* 49>5&9 

Kennebec 57>°12 

Penobscot 72,865 

Washington 44,482 

York   62,829 

New  Hampshire  ; .  .Merrimac 49.435 

Rockingham 49,650 

Vermont Rutland 45>397 

Massachusetts Franklin 40,145 

Connecticut Litchfield 53,542 

Windham 40,145 

As  has  been  stated  under  the  fore- 
going suggestion,  it  may  here  be  said 
that  high  schools  are  already  estab- 
lished in  the  counties  above  named  to 
the  requisite  number,  but  their  grade 
and  the  scope  of  their  work  need  re- 
adjustment. 

To  carry  out  the  three  foregoing 
suggestions  would  locate  triple  high 
schools  in  New  England  as  follows: 


Alfred,  Auburn,  Augusta,  Bangor,  Bath, 
Belfast,  Biddeford,  Brunswick,  Calais, 
Caribou,  Dover,  Ellsworth,  Farmington, 
Houlton,  Lewiston,  Lincoln,  Machias, 
Paris,  Portland,  Rockland,  Skowhegan, 
Waldboro,  Waterville,  23. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 

Claremont,  Concord,  Dover,  Exeter, 
Franklin,  Keene,  Laconia,  Lancaster 
Manchester,  Nashua,  Plymouth,  Ports- 
mouth,  Wolfboro,    13. 

VERMONT. 

Bennington,  Brattleboro,  Burlington, 
Fairhaven,  Island  Pond,  Middlebury, 
Montpelier,  Morrisville,  Newnort,  North 
Hero,  Rutland,  St.  Albans,  St.  Johnsbury, 
West  Randolph,  White  River  Junction,  15. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Amherst,  Boston,  Brockton,  Brookline, 
Cambridge.  Chelsea,  Chicopee,  Edgar- 
town,  Fall  River,  Fitchburg,  Gloucester, 
Greenfield,  Harwich,  Haverhill,    Holyoke, 


Lawrence,  Lowell,  Lynn,  Maiden,  Nan- 
tucket, New  Bedford,  North  Adams, 
Northampton,  Orange,  Pittsfield,  Plym- 
outh, Quincy,  Salem,  Somerville,  Spring- 
field, Taunton,  Waltham,  Worcester,  33. 


RHODE    ISLAND. 

Newport,  Pawtucket,  Providence,  War- 
ren, Warwick,  Westerly,  Woonsocket,  7. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport,  Canaan,  Danbury,  Hartford, 
Meriden,  Middletown,  New  Britain,  New 
Haven,  New  London,  Norwalk,  Norwich, 
Putnam,  Rockville,  Stamford,  Torrington, 
Waterbury,  Willimantic,  17. 

New  England,  total,  108. 

In  the  location  of  such  high  schools 
at  places  of  less  than  15,000,  the  size 
and  accessibility  of  the  school  centre 
have  both  been  considered.  The  list 
may  be  modified  by  a  more  exhaust- 
ive study  on  these  lines  and  by  taking 
into  account  the  location  of  normal 
schools,  state  agricultural  colleges 
and  other  educational  institutions 
which  might  be  utilized  in  this  con- 
nection. These  are  important  ele- 
ments in  the  problem. 

The  proposed  triple  high  schools, 
108  in  number,  will  be  far  less  numer- 
ous than  the  high  schools  of  all  kinds 
now  in  existence,  which  number  42 1 . 
This  would  tend  to  economy  in  school 
expenditures,  a  question  which  has 
not  received  due  attention.  Annual 
school  expenses  in  New  England  now 
aggregate  $20,000,000.  Public  school 
administration  has  grown  to  immense 
proportions  in  the  number  of  persons 
interested,  funds  expended,  and  prop- 
erty involved.  Secretary  W.  M.  Stet- 
son of  Maine,  who  has  made  careful 
inquiry  into  school  economy,  affirms* 
that  Maine  may  save  one-third  of  a 
million  dollars  annually,  or  one  dollar 
in  every  six,  by  improved  business 
methods  in  public  school  administra- 
tion. Other  high  authorities  make 
similar  statements  in  respect  both  to 
country  and  city  schools. 

The  accessibility  or  relation  of  these 
schools  to  the  population  is  shown  by 
the  table  herewith  given. 

*  Maine  School  Report,  1895. 
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Number  of 

present 
high  schools 
of  all  kinds. 

Number  of 

proposed 

standard 

high  schools. 

Percentage  of 
population 
in  proposed 
high  school 
towns  and 
cities. 

Percentage  of 

population 

within    access 

of  said 

schools.* 

89 

39 
40 
189 
12 
52 

23 
13 
15 

33 

7 

17 

28+  per  ct. 

35±  ;; 

19+   " 
62+    " 

66+     " 

53+  .  " 

66l 

NeWiHampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts  .  . . 
Rhode  Island  . . . 
Connecticut 

.893 

•75 
.984 
.976 
•955 

Totals 

421 

108 

52+perct. 

.914 

IV.  A  general  high  school  shall 
be  established  in  every  city  or  county 
of  New  England  whose  population  is 
40,000  or  above.  In  such  schools  ev- 
erything desired  shall  be  taught,  pro-* 
vided  a  sufficient  number  express  a 
desire  for  a  particular  study  at  a  fixed 
date,  the  number  and  date  to  be  fixed 
by  law. 

The  triple  high  school  affords  much 
enlargement  of  educational  advan- 
tages to  the  youth;  but  the  general 
high  school  would  go  still  further,  f 
Much  greater  latitude  might  be  al- 
lowed in  the  matter  of  electives,  a 
course  strongly  commended  at  pres- 
ent by  some  administrators  of  educa- 
tion. 

V.  These  high  schools  shall  be 
free  to  all  youth  of  New  England, 
subject  to  appropriate  regulations  by 
school  authorities. 

The  erasure  of  the  local  boundary 
in  a  measure  by  the  population  group 
and  the  adoption  of  a  more  compre- 
hensive plan  of  school  management 
will  open  high  schools  to  youth  in  a 
larger  area.  The  accessibility!  of  a 
school  may  therefore  be  the  chief  fac- 
tor in  determining  where  the  pupil 
shall  attend.  Hi^h  schools  near  state 
borders  may  be  of  nearly  equal  value 
to  pupils  in  two  states  on  account  of 
accessibility.  Such  is  the  case  along 
the  border  of  every  New  England 
state.      This    subordinates    the    local 

.  *  .Tnat  1S>  m  towns  having  steam  or  electric  roads  or  both 
within  or  close  to  their  borders. 

t"  Equal  Education  in  Connecticut,"  by  W.  Scott,  pp. 
*3-«9i  on  commerce,  trades,  agriculture,  music  and  art  in 
public  instruction. 

1  President  C.  W.  Eliot,  "The  Gap  between  Common 
Schools  and  Colleges,"  favors  the  arrangement  of  secondary 
schools  with  a  view  to  railway  accessibility. 


boundary  idea  to  the  ed- 
ucational idea ;  the  latter 
is  fundamental,  while 
the  former  is  capable  of 
readjustment. 

VI.  Schools  of  cor- 
respondence, with  occa- 
sional meetings  for  class 
work,  shall  be  formed 
for  remote  pupils  who 
cannot  attend  high 
schools  daily. 
That  effective  work  might  thus  be 
done,  if  placed  in  the  hands  of  capa- 
ble instructors,  is  beyond  doubt.  The 
wise  development  of  such  a  method 
might  utilize  the  postal  system,  the 
book,  correspondence  and  other  fea- 
tures of  work  with  less  frequent  meet- 
ing with  teacher  and  class  than  is  se- 
cured in  daily  school  sessions.  In 
some  cases  it  may  develop  independ- 
ent and  original  elements  of  character 
in  the  student  and  show,  what  is  be- 
lieved to  be  true  by  some  teachers  of 
experience,  that  many  pupils  suffer 
from  excess  rather  than  from  lack  of 
instruction.  They  require  self-help. 
At  all  events,  such  provision,  wisely 
conducted,  will  prove  of  advantage  in 
the  effort  to  reach  pupils  remote  from 
school  centres. 

The  old  classification  of  school 
population  was  urban,  suburban,  rural 
and  remote, — four  classes.  These 
classes  have  been  reduced  to  two  by 
the  marvellous  growth  of  transporta- 
tion facilities  during  the  last  fifty 
years  or  less.  These  two  classes  are 
urban  and  remote.  The  remote  class 
is  numerically  small,  and  it  is  believed 
that  this  phase  of  the  school  problem 
admits  a  remedy. 

VII.  The  practicability  of  school 
cars,  for  use  in  sections  of  New  Eng- 
land whose  population  is  sparse  and 
for  general  educational  service,  shall 
be  investigated. 

The  general  question  of  transporta- 
tion for  schools  is  as  yet  unsettled. 
Pupils'  fares  on  steam  roads  and  elec- 
trics lack  uniformity  of  treatment. 
But  it  is  probable  that,  when  trans- 
portation becomes  more  frequent  in 
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connection  with  central  schools,  uni- 
formity of  rates  and  lower  terms  will 
be  secured,  and  will  be  found  advan- 
tageous both  to  railroads  and  the  pub- 
lic. The  power  of  railroad  corpora- 
tions, however,  is  so  extensive  that 
towns  and  small  communities  are  at 
a  disadvantage  in  securing  these  re- 
sults. The  state  has  a  duty  here,  and 
in  the  final  adjustment  joint  action  by 
the  states  may  be  necessary. 

VIII.  Appropriate  legislation  and 
equitable  taxation  are  essential  in  the 
plan  set  forth,  or  in  any  plan  that  may 
be  considered.. 

In  handling  these  questions  of  gov- 
ernment, the  best  wisdom  of  the  citi- 
zens of  New  England  and  a  profound 
interest  in  public  education  are  indis- 
pensable. It  is  believed,  however, 
that  a  comprehensive  and  flexible 
plan  may  be  secured  to  reach  all  New 
England  youth  without  the  need  of  a 
single  new  principle  or  method  of 
legislation  or  taxation.  Let  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  now  existing  and 
generally  approved  be  directed  by 
wisdom,  patriotism  and  a  strong  de- 
sire for  the  good  of  the  children  and 
youth  of  New  England,  and  salutary 
changes  for  the  better  in  education 
may  be  quickly  accomplished. 

It  may  be  added  that  taxation  for 
education  falls  unequally  in  every  part 
of  New  England,  and  this  inequality 
is  an  obstacle  to  educational  prog- 
ress.* Governor  Wolcott  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  his  annual  message  ap- 
proving the  commission  of  1897  on 
taxation,  says,  "How  best  to  raise  by 
taxation  the  vast  sums  of  money  re- 
quired to  meet  the  demands  of  a 
progressive  civilization,  is  a  problem 
of  great  difficulty,  which  has  not  yet 
found  its  ultimate  solution."  To 
equalize  the  burdens  of  educational 
taxation  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  public  problems.  Comparing  the 
counties  Aroostook  with  Cumber- 
land, Franklin  with  Suffolk,  Tolland 
with  Fairfield,  we  see  that  the  poorer 
county   carries   the   heavier  tax  rate, 

*  Report  of  Committee  of  Twelve  on  Rural  Schools,  pp. 
29,  30. 


and  yet  is  able  with  it  to  do  far  less  for 
its  children.  The  same  condition  pre- 
vails among  towns  of  the  same 
county.  The  imposition  of  a  state  tax 
has  proven  a  partial  cure  for  this  in- 
equality. A  wiser  division  of  the  re- 
ceipts of  a  state  tax  is  also  advocated 
by  some  friends  of  education.  The 
better  correlation  of  all  taxing  units, 
town,  county,  city  and  state,  is  hoped 
for  by  not  a  few  educational  people 
and  public  men.  Uniform  educa- 
tional standards  and  an  equal  tax  rate 
are  urged  on  the  ground  that  public 
education  is  an  interest  of  the  entire 
commonwealth,  which  intrusts  it,  in 
a  measure,  to  smaller  divisions  of  the 
state,  but  can  never  safely  permit  it 
to  become  unjustly  burdensome  to 
the  smaller  and  poorer  sections,  nor 
to  suffer  detriment  from  meagre  sup- 
port. 

IX.  Voluntary  cooperation  should 
be  encouraged  in  connection  with 
public  education. 

The  power  of  such  cooperation  is 
well  understood  in  New  England. 
The  work  of  Christian  churches  is 
conducted  among  us  almost  wholly 
by  the  free  gifts  of  the  people.  The 
splendid  cluster  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  New  England  rests  chiefly 
on  the  benefactions  of  comparatively 
few  persons.  Some  views  of  public 
education  which  government  may  be 
slow  to  take,  enlightened  philan- 
thropy*  may   be   quick   to   embrace. 

New  England  is  one  in  the  sub- 
stance of  its  life.  May  not  its  peo- 
ple cooperate  with  a  strong  and  pre- 
vailing will,  where  government  may 
feel  that  it  must  pause,  to  bring  to 
every  child  equal  and  generous  train- 
ing in  public  education?  Government 
itself  rests  on  the  will  of  the  people. 
Let  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  the 
people,  which  is  capable  of  indefinite 
expansion,  strengthen  and  reinforce 
public  education.  The  cause  is  among 
the  noblest.  It  is  the  training  of  a 
free  people  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  that  have  ever  existed. 

*ThePeabody  Fund  is  a  unique  illustration.  See  38th 
Annual  Report,  1898,  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Agent,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


NEW  ENGLAND'S  FIRST  COLLEGE  OUT  OF 
NEW  ENGLAND. 


By  E.'P.  Powell. 


WHEN  New  England  started 
westward,  she  carried  her 
school  system  with  her.  Un- 
fortunately this  had  suffered  disinte- 
gration since  its  first  inception.  At 
the  outset  the  Massachusetts  system 
of  education  was  completely  collateral 
with  its  political  system.  These  two 
institutions,  with  the  church,  formed 
three  distinct  and  equally  important 
social  evolutions ;  although  the 
church  of  New  England  dominated 
both  state  and  school.  The  colonial 
university  lay  upon  a  broad  basis  of 
higher  schools ;  and  these  upon 
schools  that  were  primary  and  as  uni- 
versal as  the  population.  Harvard 
was  founded  as  a  state  school  at  the 
apex  of  the  system.  But  as  Massa- 
chusetts grew  westward,  the  sym- 
metry of  both  her  political  and  educa- 
tional development  was  broken  up. 
It  was  a  week's  travel  to  cross  the 
state.  The  counties  hung  loosely  to- 
gether, and  easily  acted  independ- 
ently of  each  other.  Even  the  church 
system  suffered,  and  would  have  be- 
come dislocated,  but  for  the  fact  that 
each  church  was  an  independent  fac- 
tor, able  to  act  with  its  neighbor 
without  a  rigid  superintendence.     As 


boys  could  not  be  sent  from  the  west- 
ern settlements  as  far  as  Cambridge, 
the  deficiency  in  classical  training  re- 
quired the  building  of  colleges  for  de- 
nominational purposes.  That  these 
were  a  fathom  less  classical  than  the 
university  was  to  be  expected.     The 
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Mathers  could  write  Latin  as  readily 
as  English ;  but  the  graduates  of  these 
new  colleges,  although  catechised  in 
Latin,  were  never  thoroughly  classical 
scholars.  There  was  an  increase  of 
teaching  of  theology  and  a  decrease 
of  classical  learning. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  over- 
flow went  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  state.  Connecticut  was  always 
restless  and  always  pioneering.  She  had 
settled  Vermont  and  had  a  colony  in 
Pennsylvania ;  and  now  she  was  ready 
to  anticipate  Massachusetts  in  the 
western  wilderness.  At  the  close  of 
the  War  of  Independence,  her  sons 
pushed  up  the  Mohawk  valley,  be- 
yond the  Dutch  settlements,  and 
turned  their  first  furrows    near    Fort 


Schuyler,  now  Utica.  The 
first  village  to  take  organic 
form  was  Clinton.  There 
were  six  founders  of  the 
township ;  and  they  brought 
with  them  a  full  cargo  of 
New  England  ideas ;  emi- 
nently that  of  the  necessity 
of  universal  education. 

But  Dominie  Samuel 
Kirkland,  also  from  Con- 
necticut, had  preceded  these 
settlers  as  early  as  1764.  His 
mission  was  to  live  among 
the  Iroquois,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, infuse  their  confederacy  with 
New  England  conceptions  of  church 
and  state.  The  last  frontier  post 
left  behind  him  was  Johnstown. 
Having  gone  beyond  this  post, 
Kirkland  was  unable  to  com- 
municate with  the  Indians,  until  a 
Dutch  trader  happened  along  who 
could  act  as  interpreter.  The  first 
question  propounded  by  the  Iroquois 
was,  "What  put  it  into  your  head  to 
leave  your  father's  home  and  country, 
and  come  so  many  hundreds  of  miles 
to  see  us  and  live  with  us?"  It  was 
impossible  for  Kirkland  to  give  a  dip- 
lomatic answer  to  this  question ;  for 
the  two  confederacies,  that  of  New 
England  and  that  of  the  five  Iroquois 
peoples,  were  the    two    most    nearly 
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equal  powers  upon  the  American  con- 
tinent. It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  latter  could  with  some  degree 
of  consistency  have  sent  missionaries 
to  the  former.  But  Kirkland  an- 
swered, with  Saxon  frankness,  that 
he  came  "to  teach  the  Indians 
the  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
whites."  From  -the  very  first,  he 
formed  and  announced  an  educa- 
tional conception  rather  than  a  purely 
religious  or  theological.  He  never 
acted  the  part  of  a  mere  preacher  of 
a  new  religion.  He  was  adopted  into 
the  family  of  the  principal  chief,  and 
began    his    work 

as   the   instructor       r  * 

of  his  tribal  fa- 
ther. When  the  ^& 
lessons  drew 
upon  books  and 
writings,  the 
chief  explained 
that  he  preferred  \y 
oral  instruction,  ^1 
and  that  not  only 
himself  but  all 
his  people  chose 
to  have  as  little 
to  do  with  books 
as  possible. 
"Writing,"  h  e 
said,  "speaks  for 
a  great  many 
years." 

In  1766,  Kirk- 
land received  or- 
dination in  Con- 
necticut to  estab- 
lish his  relation  solely  with  the 
Oneidas;  that  one  tribe  of  the 
Confederacy  which  he  found  to  be 
most  ready  to  receive  instruction, 
and  on  the  whole  to  be  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  six  associated  peo- 
ples. He  proceeded  at  once  to  es- 
tablish schools ;  but  these  were  almost 
entirely  obliterated  by  the  War  of  the 
Revolution  which  so  speedily  fol- 
lowed. In  1784  we  find  Kirkland  had 
returned  to  see  what  he  could  do  in 
the  way  of  reconstruction.  He  found 
the  Confederacy  terribly  broken  up  by 
the  conflict  in  which  they  had  been 
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compelled  to  share.  Their  orchards 
had  been  cut  down,  their  houses 
burned,  and  their  power  as  a  nation 
forever  broken.  But  they  received 
Kirkland  with  cordiality,  giving  him 
a  tract  of  land  two  miles  square,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Treaty  Line, 
which  the  whites  called  the  Property 
Line.  He  was  convinced  that  the  only 
way  to  save  his  friends  from  utter  dis- 
integration was  by  a  thorough  system 
of  education.  A  conference  on  this 
subject  was  held  with  the  Indian 
headsmen.  Before  these  he  laid  his 
scheme,  and  received  the  following 
reply: 

"Y  o  u  ,        my 
friend,      are      in- 
creasing, and  we 
are     decreasing. 
I  Our  canoes  were 

!       once  on  the  riv- 
v*  ers      and      lakes, 

which  are  now 
full  of  your  great 
ships.  The  land 
which  you 
bought  of  us  for 
a  trifle  you  now 
sell  for  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 
Your  villages 
and  great  cities 
cover  the  land 
where  once  rose 
the  smoke  of  our 
wigwams.  Why 
the  difference?  It 
is  the  curse  ofthe 
Great  Spirit  resting  upon  us  for  some 
unknown  sin." 

Kirkland  answered  that  the  real  dif- 
ficulty was  their  lack  of  knowledge, 
industrial,  political  and  religious.  He 
argued  with  them  that  knowledge  is 
power.  His  plan  of  schools,  drawn 
up  in  form,  was  then  expounded  at 
length.  After  full  deliberation,  the 
chiefs  consented  to  cooperate ;  —  evi- 
dently, however,  with  very  little  faith 
in  great  results.  Having  won  the  ac- 
cord of  the  Indians,  Kirkland  next 
applied  himself  to  the  white  people. 
He  went  to  Philadelphia,  making  a 
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strong  appeal  to  Washington  and 
Knox  and  Hamilton  as  well  as  to 
Congress.  Knox,  then  Secretary  of 
War,  wrote  express- 
ing the  sympathy  of 
the  government  and 
conveying  the  in- 
dorsement of  Wash- 
ington. Congress 
granted  a  yearly  sum 
of  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  to  "instruct 
the  Iroquois  in  agri- 
culture and  the  useful 
arts."  More  thor- 
oughly to  arouse  the 
interest  of  New  Eng- 
land, Kirkland  took 
a  young  chief  with 
him  and  visited  the 
colleges  of  Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, 
and  New  Hampshire. 
He  was  at  Dartmouth  and  Harvard  in 
1792. 

The  scheme  as  perfected  included 
primary  schools  for  the  youngest,  and 
an  academy  or  high  school  for  ad- 
vanced scholars.  Seldom  have  the 
ideals  of  Plato's  academy  found  a 
stronger  application  than  here  among 
these  dusky  tribes  of  New  York.  The 
primary  schools  soon  gathered  in  a 
large  number  of  Indian  children ;  but 
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the  academy  failed  of  its  original  pur- 
pose. It  was  proposed  that  instruc- 
tion should  be  given  "in  the  princi- 
ples of  human  nature,  and  in  the  his- 
tory of  civilized  society,  so  that  the 
pupils  should  be  able  to  discern  the 
differences  between  a  state  of  nature 
and  a  state  of  civilization,  and  know 
what  it  is  that  makes  one  nation  differ 
from  another  in  wealth,  power  and 
happiness ;  and  in  the  principles  of 
natural  religion,  the  moral  precepts, 
and  the  most  plain  and  explicit  doc- 
trines of  Christianity."  Too  much 
honor  cannot  be  oiven  to  Kirkland 
for  having  held  firmly  in  view  two 
points:  (1)  to  enlarge  the  social 
outlook  of  the  tribes  to  which  his  mis- 
sion sent  him ;  and  (2)  to  displace  all 
proselyting  by  the  nobler  purpose  of 
establishing  a  basis  of  morals  and  eth- 
ical principles.  He  seems  at  no  time 
to  have  had  in  view  a  scheme  of  con- 
verting the  natives  to 
his  own  notions.  It 
was  a  broad  educa- 
tional plan,  laid  out 
by  a  man  who  re- 
spected and  under- 
stood Indian  charac- 
ter. 

The  academy  was 
built  near  the  Treaty 
Line,  so  as  to  be  con- 
venient for  both  In- 
d  i  a  n  youths  and 
whites.  That  location 
is  now  called  College 
Hill ;  and  the  acad- 
emy has  become  New 
England's  first  col- 
lege on  its  march 
westward,  Hamilton 
College.  For  funds  Kirkland  ap- 
pealed not  only  to  the  govern- 
ment and  to  the  state,  but  to 
his  friends  in  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts.  Timothy  Pickering, 
who  was  in  Washington's  Cabinet, 
encouraged  and  aided  his  subscrip- 
tions. Hamilton  seems  also  to.  have 
given  him  the  assistance  of  his  name. 
Kirkland  went  to  Philadelphia  to  hold 
a   special   conference   with   Washing- 
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ton,  from  whom  he  also  received  pe- 
cuniary help.  Kirkland  himself  gave 
three  hundred  acres  of  land,  the  same 
to  be  leased  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school.  It  was  eventually  sold ;  and 
the  writer  of  this  article  resides  on  a 
portion  of  it,  holding  title  directly 
from  the  Kirkland  family. 

The  building  of  the  academy  was  a 
matter  most  exciting-  and  momentous 
to  all  those  pioneers,  who  had  already 
made  the  word  Clinton  famous  as  the 
name  of  a  frontier  town.  It  was  New 
England  on  the  march  westward  to 
conquer  the  continent.  The  first  pio- 
neers had  cut  down  trees  in  1786,  and 
it  was  now  1793.  Other  villages  were 
in  process  of  formation.  Vermont 
was  restlessly  pouring  an  overflow 
into  the  northern  part  of  the  state  — 
a  population  that  watched  Kirkland 
with  deep  sympathy.  The  subscrip- 
tions for  the  academy  building  read, 
"Samuel  Kirkland,  10  pounds  and 
fifteen  days'  work,"  followed  by  sub- 
scriptions of  from  five  shillings  up- 
ward, from  all  the  settlers  for  many 
miles  around.  It  was  simply  a  peo- 
ple's movement.  It  was  a  repetition 
of  the  building  of  Harvard ;  only  now 
the  Puritans  had  reached  the  centre  of 
the  Empire  State — not  without  soften- 
ing of  their  sharper  characteristics. 
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Tradition  has  it  that  Kirkland  was 
as    much    influenced    by    his    Indian 


friend  as  the  latter  was  by  him ;  that, 
in  fact,  he  was  almost  as  much  a  be- 
liever in  Skenandoa's  God  as  Skenan- 
doa  was  in  his.  Their  friendship  was 
one  of  those  fine  things  that  work  to- 
gether in  creating  the  nobler  episodes 
of  history.     The  grand  old  warrior,  a 
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superb  type  of  manhood,  and  the 
white  hero  were  in  all  ways  colaborers 
through  life ;  and  at  last,  just  down 
that  swale  in  my  orchard,  they  were 
finally  laid  to  rest.  A  lofty  hill  over- 
looks their  graves,  crowned  with  a 
group  of  hemlocks,  toward  which  the 
chief  is  supposed  to  have  pointed 
when  he  uttered  that  outburst  of  pa- 
thetic eloquence:  "I  am  an  aged  hem- 


lock ;  the  winds  of  a  hundred  win- 
ters have  whistled  through  my 
boughs." 

For  some  reason,  probably  dis- 
satisfaction with  Kirkland's  edu- 
cational program  and  religious 
liberalism,  the  Board  withdrew  his 
commission  as  missionary  the  next 
year  after  the  founding  of  the 
academy. 

Still  the  curriculum  to  be  taught 
and  the  method  of  teaching  were 
keenly  New  England,  both  in  style 
and  sentiment.  The  habits  of  the 
New  England  pioneers  had  clung 
with  remarkable  closeness  to 
those  of  Old  England.  So  the 
gardens  of  central  New  York,  and 
the  houses,  did  not  depart  from 
the  models  borrowed  by  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  from  the 
mother  country.  Every  garden 
was  laid  off  in  formal  squares,  and 
spaded,  every  foot  of  it.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  these  Anglo-Saxon  sons  of 
Anglo-Saxons  that  they  could  just  as 
well  cultivate  their  beets  and  onions 
with  horse  and  plough.  They  continued 
to  do  as  their  fathers  had  done,  where 
land  was  scarce  and  every  foot  must 
be  used  to  best  advantage.  It  is  not 
therefore    to    be    wondered    at   that 
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Latin  and  Greek  went  into  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  schools  along  the  edge 
of  the  great  forests.  England  is  not 
yet  emancipated ;  New  England  is 
not;  and  not  till  after  1850  did  we  be- 
gin to  build  our  houses  with  any  de- 
gree of  freedom  from  tradition,  or 
plant  our  gardens,  or  arrange  our 
academic  schedule  of  studies  accord- 
ing to  views  born  of  the  time  and 
place. 

The  school  of  Plato  failed  to  reach 
the  Indians  after  the  manner  hoped 
for  by  Kirkland.      To    readjust    one 


them,  "remember  the  good  Kirkland 
as  the  friend  of  our  fathers.  As  the 
sun  cometh  in  the  morning,  so  he 
came  from  the  east,  in  1766,  to  glad- 
den the  hearts  of  my  people,  and  to 
clothe  us  with  the  light  of  the  Good 
Spirit.  The  Good  Spirit  reached  out 
of  his  window,  and  took  him  from  us 
when  sixty-nine  snows  had  fallen  and 
melted  away.  At  the  age  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ten,  we  laid  beside  him  John 
Skenandoa,  the  great  sachem.  Arm 
in  arm,  as  brothers,  they  walked  life's 
trail ;  and  now  they  are  where  nothing 
can  separate  them.  But 
their  deeds  will  never 
die.      So    long   as    the 
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civilization  to  another  is  not 
easily  accomplished.  To  re- 
adjust the  convictions  and 
views  of  a  strictly  natural 
sort  of  life  to  a  life  of  civiliza- 
tion has  never  been  quite 
possible.  The  historian  is 
even  compelled  to  say  that 
it  has  never  been  possible  for 
Turanians  to  fuse  with  Aryans,  or  for 
Shemites  to  forget  their  origin  while 
dwelling  in  the  tents  of  Japhet.  Still 
I  have  seen  the  queen  of  the  Oneidas 
in  her  Wisconsin  home ;  and  her 
scholarly  culture  and  noble  woman- 
hood showed  that  the  Oneidas  did  re- 
ceive a  marked  influence  from  Kirk- 
land's  educational  effort.  In  June, 
of  1873,  when  a  monument  to  Kirk- 
land was  dedicated,  two  great-grand- 
sons of  Skenandoa,  one  a  minister  and 
the  other  a  grand  sachem,  addressed 
the    audience.       "We,"    said    one    of 


sleep 


sun  lights  the 
sky  by  day,  and 
the  moon  by 
night,  we  will 
rub  the  mould 
and  dust  from 
their  gravestones 
and  say,  'Broth- 
the    good    and  the 


ers,    here 
brave.'  " 

Soon  after  the  century  opened, 
there  was  talk  of  seeking  a  collegiate 
charter  for  the  academy,  which  was 
filling  up  with  white  pupils.  By  law 
this  charter  could  not  be  obtained  un- 
til a  fund  had  been  raised  of  at  least 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  patroon 
of  Albany,  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer, 
headed  the  list  with  one  thousand  dol- 
lars ;  and  Governor  Tompkins  added 
five  hundred  dollars.  The  unique  ed- 
ucational system  of  New  York  State 
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devolved  the  power  of  granting  or 
withholding  charters  upon  a  re- 
gency. In  1812  the  regents  con- 
ceded the  claim  of  the  academy,  and 
raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  college. 

The  surroundings  of  the  college 
were  still  primitive.  Forests  flanked 
the  campus,  full  of  game.  Most  of 
the  two  thousand  acres  given  to  Kirk- 
land  were  still  woodland.  The  valley 
below  had  about  five  hundred  popu- 
lation. Travel  was  mostly  on  the  Al- 
bany and  Buffalo  turnpike  or  by  the 
Erie  Canal.  Utica  was  a  village  of 
less  than  a  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
highway  to  the  college  was  little  more 
than  a  cattle  path.  Kirkland  gave 
land  for  a  fine  street ;  but  this  was  a 
public  pasture,  even  after  it  had 
been  formally  laid  out.  On  the  cam- 
pus, time-keeping  was  by  a  shadow 
mark  on  the  gravel  walk,  and  later  by 
a  sun-dial.  A  bell  was  purchased  in 
or  about  1818,  and  this  was  rung  by  a 
stalwart  tutor.  I  find  no  record  at 
Hamilton  of  the  custom  in  vogue  at 
Dartmouth  just  before  the  opening  of 
the  century.  "A  walk  of  a  definite 
length  was  staked  off  in  front  of  the 
college  building ;  over  this  an  Indian 
paced,  and  at  the  end  of  a  paced-off 
hour  he  gave  a  whoop  which  could  be 


heard  through  all  the  buildings."  The 
elasticity  of  such  an  hour  would 
hardly  suit  the  present  requirements 
of  college  work. 

The  first  three  presidents  of  the  col- 
lege, Backus,  Davis  and  Dwight, 
were  all  graduates  of  Yale;  and  for 
many  years  Hamilton  was  called  a 
child  of  Yale.  Kirkland's  own  sym- 
pathies were  with  the  Connecticut 
college,  although  he  was  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Harvard,  where  one  of  his 
sons  became  president,  and  with 
Dartmouth,  where  another  took  his 
degree.  The  first  president,  Backus, 
was  a  man  eminently  fitted  for  his 
work.  A  wit  as  well  as  a  scholar,  he 
was  as  closely  in  touch  with  the  ruder 
phases  of  pioneer  life  as  with  the  more 
scholarly  elements  of  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts.  His  daughter  be- 
came wife  of  Gerrit  Smith,  while  the 
daughter  of  Kirkland  became  the  wife 
of  Edward  Robinson,  —  two  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  scholarly 
graduates  the  college  has  ever  had. 
The  death  of  Backus  was  a  lamentable 
event ;  for  it  was  impossible  to  secure 
another  with  such  eminent  qualifica- 
tions for  the  peculiar  position  which 
he  occupied.  His  successor,  Henry 
Davis,  was  a  scholar  among  scholars. 
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but  a  Puritan,  with  all  the  grit  that 
Puritan  ancestry  indicated  —  as  un- 
bending and  unpliant  in  his  nature  as 
Backus  had  been  adaptable.  A  rebel- 
lion under  his  rule 
nearly  broke  up 
the  college ;  but 
Davis  refused  to 
yield  one  tittle  to 
trustees  or  stu- 
dents, and  ulti- 
m  a  t  e  1  y  brought 
order  out  of 
chaos.  When  .  at 
last  he  felt  that  he 
was  triumphant 
over  all  opposi- 
tion, he  resigned. 
H  i  s  successor, 
Dwight,  was  a  son 
of  Timothy 
Dwight  of  Yale — 
a  most  beautiful 
character  and  a  noble 
manhood.  But  the  college  was  still 
seeking  to  find  another  man  like 
Backus — a  habit  it  has  not  even  yet 
quite  got  over. 

After  Dwight  came  Dr.  Joseph 
Penny  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
But  he  was  soon  ousted ;  and  his  suc- 
cessor was  the  genial,  scholarly  Sim- 
eon North.  Once  more  a  son  of 
Yale  had  reached  the  office,  while  his 
chief  competitor  was  John  Lathrop, 
who  married  the  granddaughter  of 
Kirkland.     Backus  had  been  a  good 


deal  of  an  English- 
man ;  Dwight  and 
Davis  had  brought 
I  in  more  of  Puritan 
sentiment ;  and 
I  Penny  was  an  alert 
I  Irishman  in  his 
I  s  e  n  t  i  m  e  nts  and 
■  methods.  North 
1  was  of  the  elegant 
type  of  the  rich, 
rare,  beautiful  and 
less  self-assertive 
v^  American  scholar. 
As  a  professor  he 
;l^i,Hi  had  been  remark- 
ably capable ;  but 
as  an  executive  officer  he  did  not 
prove  to  be  as  complete  a  suc- 
cess. It  was  his  fortune  to  live 
at  a  time  when  the  paternal  method 
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of  government  was  passing  out 
of  our  learned  institutions,  ulti- 
mately to  be  replaced  by  the  frater- 
nal. But  his  paternalism  consisted  in 
loving  the  students  as  a  father.  In  his 
make-up  there  was  not  a  selfish  or 
worldly  thread.  Had  he  been  less 
beautiful,  he  would  soon  have  become 
the  victim  of  the  boys ;  but  as  it  was, 
it  became  a  common  byword,  "We 
love  the  Prex."  The  nephew  of  Sim- 
eon North  is  now  the  venerable  and 
beloved  Edward  North,  professor  of 
Greek. 
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Still  again,  the  successor  of  North, 
Samuel  Ware  Fisher,  was  selected 
from  the  list  of  Yale  alumni ;  but 
Brown,  who  came  next  in  the  hon- 
ored line,  was  a  graduate  of  Dart- 
mouth. Darling,  the  eighth  president, 
was  from  Amherst.  At  last,  when 
nearly  a  hundred  years  old,  Hamilton 
called  one  of  its  own  graduates,  Me- 
lancthon  Woolsey  Stryker,  to  the 
presidency.  So  it  has  come  about 
that  all  the  presidents  of  Kirkland's 
college  have  come  from  New  Eng- 
land colleges,  with  two  exceptions, 
Penny  and  Stryker ;  and  of  the  seven, 
five  were  sons  of  Yale. 

Its  curriculum,  we  have 
seen,  belonged  to  the  era  of 
classical  decadence ;  when 
Latin  and  Greek  were  stud- 
ied, not  for  their  worth,  but 
because  they  had  been 
studied.  The  present  was 
not  yet  ready  to  let  go  the 
past.  At  this  day  chemistry 
in  Hamilton  College  is  op- 
tional, but  the  study  of  the 
Bible  is  required.  This 
strong  New  England  hered- 
ity has  outlived  the  very 
same  traits  in  the  colleges 
of  New  England  itself.  In 
this  fact  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  we  must  discover 
one  cause  of  its  stagnation 


in  growth.  The 
number  of  pupils 
is  little  greater 
than  in  1830-40, 
while  Yale  has 
multiplied  its  pu- 
pils into  the  thou- 
sands ;  although  it 
is  often  repeated: 
"Few,  but  quality, 
my  friend,  qual- 
ity." 

Hamilton  Col- 
lege, small  as  it  is, 
sits  proudly  upon 
College  Hill,  ♦re- 
membering its 
glorious  origin, 
and  looking  at  its 
phylacteries  with  pride.  It  has 
sent  out  a  remarkable  list  of  able 
alumni,  who  have  given  it  great 
honor.  Where  in  the  history  of  any 
of  our  smaller  colleges  can  we  point 
to  a  period  where  not  a  man  on  the 
staff  of  teachers  did  not  hold  rank  as 
a  special  genius?  But  Hamilton 
points  with  reasonable  pride  to  the 
day  when  Simeon  North  was  presi- 
dent; Marcus  Catlin,  Henry  Mande- 
ville,  Theodore  W.  Dwight,  Edward 
North  and  Charles  Avery  were  in- 
structors ;  and  these  were  followed  a 
little  later  by  Josiah  Noyes  and  then 
by  C.  H.  F.  Peters.    This  is  a  remark- 
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able  collection  of  instructors ;  and  I 
doubt  whether  it  has  ever  been  sur- 
passed in  any  other  American  institu- 
tion. Mandeville  may  be  called  the 
founder  of  modern  elocu- 
tion ;  Dwight  became  one 
of  the  most  eminent  ju- 
rists in  the  United  States ; 
Peters  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  astronomers  of  his 
day ;  while  Josiah  Noyes 
was  in  important  fields  the 
greatest  genius  of  his  gen- 
eration. I  shall  never  for- 
get seeing  a  meeting  of 
Noyes  and  Daniel  Web- 
ster, during  Webster's  last 
and  famous  tour  through 
the  Empire  State.  They 
had  been  classmates  at 
Dartmouth ;  and  when 
Webster's  eyes  fell  upon 
his  old  boy  friend,  the  marble 
instantly  became  instinct  with  life 
and  tenderness.  Throwing  his  arms 
about  Noyes,  he  exclaimed:  "My 
God,  is  that  you,  Noyes?"  —  and  for 
a' time  they  were  lost  to  the  admiring 
and  wondering  crowd.  The  Empire 
State  had  utterly  failed  to  make  a 
merchantable  salt  until  Noyes  gave 
them  the  benefit  of  his  chemical  skill. 
As  a  token  of  appreciation  the  state 
annually  sent  him  a  barrel  of  salt. 
It  has  been  said  ungraciously  that 


the  history  of 
Hamilton  College 
has  been  one  of  al- 
ways hunting  for 
a  president,  when 
not  engaged  in 
hunting  one  out. 
This  has  been  due 
largely  to  the 
.democracy  which 
gives  the  pres- 
ident of  this  insti- 
tution no  more 
power  than  be- 
longs to  any  other 
teacher,  but  de- 
mands of  him  ex- 
ecutive success  in 
building  up  the  in- 
stitution, while  it  lays  at  his  door 
any  failure  to  meet  the  hopes  of  pa- 
trons. It  has  also  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  college  is  one  of  several  cre- 
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ated  under  the  regency  system — a  sys- 
tem that  has  proved  wholly  inadequate 
to  educational  life  and  progress.  It 
sustains  the  old  paternalism  of  the 
past,  in  form,  with  no  compensative 
vigor  and  helpfulness.  It  is  an  orna- 
mental yet  burdensome  inheritance, 
not  easily  got  rid  of.  The  consequence 
is  that  New  England  colleges  have 
drawn  more  students  from  the  Em-, 
pire  State  than  her  own  colleges  have 
matriculated.  The  rise  of  Cornell  and 
Syracuse  Universities,  practically  in- 
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dependent  of  the  regency,  points 
towards  a  change ;  but  meanwhile 
Hamilton  sees  as  yet  no  chance  for 
resuming  its  relative  position.  Under 
a  wise  state  system,  it  would  fifty 
years  ago  have  secured  the  position 
of  a  state  university. 

Among  the  curious  propositions  to 
reconstruct  the  college  was  one  made, 
in  1828,  by  Gerrit  Smith,  who  offered 
to  take  entire  charge  of  the  finances 
for  the  term  of  six  years.  This  prop- 
osition included  the  yielding  of  the 
use  of  the  college  grounds  and  build- 
ings and  their  contents  to  Mr.  Smith. 
The  Board  was  asked  to  agree  to  re- 
pair and  improve,  from  time  to  time, 
the  grounds  and  buildings,  and  im- 
prove the  library  and  apparatus.  The 
commencement  dinner  should  be  pro- 
vided by  the  trustees ;  but  they  should 
be  at  no  expense  for  fuel,  bell  ringing, 
and  sweeping  rooms  and  halls.  Mr. 
Smith  agreed  to  defray  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  providing  teachers,  and  was 
in  turn  to  receive  all  charges  for  tui- 
tion and  diplomas,  and  all  rents  de- 
rivable from  any  part  of  the  premises. 
He  agreed  not  to  introduce  any  es- 
sential changes  in  the  studies,  govern- 
ment or  regulations  of  the  college, 
without  the  consent  of  the  trustees ; 
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nor  to  change  the  personnel  of  the 
faculty.  But  previous  to  this  agree- 
ment, he  would  insist  on  an  entire  re- 
construction of  the  faculty.  This 
novel  experiment  of  absolutism  in 
college  government  did  not  come  to 
a  trial,  as  it  was  not  only  opposed  by 
the  faculty,  very  naturally,  but  was 
declined  by  the  trustees.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  proposition  could  not  have 
had  a  favorable  hearing  and  at  least 
a  brief  test ;  for  if  any  man  could  have 
made  a  success  of  it,  it  was  Gerrit 
Smith.  A  millionaire  before  the  con- 
centration of  wealth  in  a  few  hands 
had  become  common,  Mr.  Smith  was 
remarkably  gifted  with  a  spirit  of 
beneficence  and  executive  tact.  He 
was  as  independent  in  his  theories  of 
educational  matters  as  in  his  political 
and  theological  creeds.  In  college 
Smith  had  been  one  of  the  most  free 
and  easy  of  roisterers.  President 
Backus,  however,  thoroughly  under- 
stood the  man,  and  dealt  with  him 
in  his  offhand,  generous  way.  Smith 
particularly  loved  a  game  of  cards, 
and  was  sure  to  indulge  in  gaming 
whenever  he  had  an  opportunity. 
Backus,  suspecting  something  of  this 
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sort  was  going  on  in  the  janitor's 
room,  marched  in  with  his  boots  in 
hand,  for  the  janitor  to  polish  them. 
"Very  well,"  said  the  sable  gentle- 
man, "set  them  down,  Doctor,  and  I 
will  tend  to  them."  Marching  to  the 
bed,  Backus  gave  the  huge  cowskins 
a  fling  underneath.  As  he  had  antici- 
pated, they  severely  hit  the  concealed 
Smith,  who  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment and  pain  with  a  groan.  Peer- 
ing under,  Backus  cried  out,  "What 
are     you    doing    here,    Mr.    Smith?*' 


Gerrit  turned  to  him,  "My  dear 
president,  I  am  meditating  on  the 
mutability  of  empires." 

As  late  as  the  adminis  ration  of 
Penny,  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
the  faculty  to  exercise  the  right  cf 
corporal  punishment, — a  right  by 
no    means    outgrown    at   Harvard 
during  the  same  period.      Penny 
went  so  far  as  to  carry  a  cowhide 
and  lash  the  boys  when  he  found 
them  carousing  out  of  legal  hours. 
In  retaliation,  they  caught  him  of 
a  dark  night,  and  rolled  him  in  a 
mud  puddle.     Edward  Everett,  in 
an     autobiographical     sketch     of 
Harvard,  tells  us  that  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  century  freshmen  were 
still  obliged  to  take  off  their  hats 
in    the    presence    of    members    of 
higher  classes.    As  a  check  on  the 
abuse  of  this  service,  each  fresh- 
man placed  himself  under  a  mem- 
ber of  the  senior  class,  who  was 
called    his    senior.       This     senior 
alone  had  the  privilege  of  ordering 
about    his    own    freshman.      This 
Anglicanism    never    got    into    the 
colleges  started  by  New  Engend- 
ers on  their  way  westward.    Pater- 
nalism was  limited  to  an  absolute 
sway  of  the  faculty.     Indeed,  by 
my  own  recollection  there  was  less 
assumed  authority  of  upper  class- 
men in  1850  than  now.      College 
life  was  very  simple  and  brotherly. 
There  is  of  late  a  drift  toward  a 
more   shaded  rank   and   spirit,   as 
well  as  to  an  increased  use  of  the 
mediaeval  gown  and  cap.    In  other 
words,  the  paternalism  which  for- 
merly constituted  the  government  of 
the  faculty  has  now  become  a  govern- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  students.   We 
prefer  by  all  means  a    thorough    in- 
auguration of  that  fraternalism  which 
governs  by  love  and    by    association. 
The  day  is  upon  us  when  the  profess- 
ors must  become  intimately  friendly 
with  the  boys  under  their  charge,  in 
the  name  of  that  higher  responsibility 
which  would  create  character  as  well 
as  make  scholars.     Bringing  out  the 
old    mediaeval    dresses    from    closets 
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where  they  have  hung  for  a  genera- 
tion past  will  be  of  very  little  use  in 
creating  a  higher  manhood  or  a  typ- 
ical scholarship. 

I  know  of  no  college  where  tradi- 
tion has  so  strong  a  hold  as  at  Ham- 
ilton. There  is  the  unconscious 
power  of  unconscious  opinions  and 
methods.     The  effect  of  this  is  to  re- 


create every  individual  placed  under 
its  influence,  and  to  some  extent  mark 
him  as  a  Hamiltonian.  Among  tra- 
ditionary customs,  not  one  held  its 
own  more  tenaciously  than  the  obli- 
gation of  every  freshman  to  "ring  off 
the  rust,"  as  he  entered  the  sopho- 
more class.  The  class  was  expected, 
before  taking  its  advanced    seats    in 
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chapel,  to  have  spent  one  night  in 
jangling  noises  from  the  chapel  bell, 
to  signify  that  they  had  duly  passed 
through  freshman  year,  and  were  en- 
titled to  take  higher  rank.  Of  course 
this  display  of  class  honor  was  forbid- 
den by  the  faculty ;  and  it  was  one  of 
the  comical  phases  of  the  year  to  mark 
the  struggle  between  the  opposing 
forces.  Not  infrequently  the  boys 
were  cornered  in  the  belfry  by  a  de- 
termined faculty  below,  and  com- 
pelled to  slide  down  the  lightning  rod 
in  order  to  escape  severe  discipline. 

Among  the  laws  drawn  up  by  the 
trustees  in  1827,  I  find  the  following 
illustrations  of  paternal  interest:   "For 


the  preservation  and  improvement  of 
morals  your  committee  recommends, 
(1.)  That  no  student  be  received  or 
suffered  to  remain  who  does  not  sus- 
tain a  good  moral  character.  (2.)  All 
students,  except  beneficiaries,  shall 
board  in  the  Commons.  (3.)  No  stu- 
dent shall  be  permitted  to  leave  the 
college  grounds  except  in  company 
with  an  officer,  without  a  written  per- 
mission from  the  president.  (4.)  Ev- 
ery student  to  deliver  all  his  money 
to  the  president  who  shall  put  it  to  his 
credit,  and  pay  for  what  he  shall  deem 
necessary.  (5.)  No  student  to  re- 
ceive any  company  from    out    of   the 
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college  without  immediately  inform- 
ing a  member  of  the  faculty.  (6.)  All 
the  students  to  retire  to  bed  at  ten 
o'clock,  after  which  the  rooms  shall 
be  visited  by  the  officers.  (7.)  All 
the  classes  to  study  in  the  presence  of 
an  officer." 

It  was  required  that  a  lady  of  re- 
finement and  intelligence,  with  a 
member  of  the  faculty,  should  preside 
at  the  table,  "in  order  to  exercise  a 
maternal  superintendence  over  the 
students."  Otherwise  social  inter- 
course with  the  female  sex  was 
sharply  restricted.  Physical  culture 
was  by  no  means  overlooked.  Gym- 
nastic exercises  were  insisted  upon  at* 
regular  hours  of  the 
day.  At  this  early  pe- 
riod the  study  of  Ameri- 
can history  and  of  polit- 
ical economy  was  made 
a  special  feature  of  the 
curriculum.  There  was 
also  provision  for  the 
study  of  modern  lan- 
guages and  civil  en- 
gineering. These  were 
only  a  few  of  the  points 
indicating  the  modern 
outlook  of  this  pioneer 
New  England  institu- 
tion. 

The  advanced  views 
of  the  trustees,  from 
which  we  have  quoted, 
extended  still  further 
in  the  way  of  fra- 
ternalism,  recommending  frequent 
visits  of  the  students  at  the  houses  of 
the  officers  of  the  college,  "by  sys- 
tematic invitation  of  the  latter." 
"Your  committee  believes  that  con- 
stant and  free  intercourse  between  the 
officers  and  students,  in  addition  to 
much  mental  improvement  not  to 
be  otherwise  acquired,  would  insure 
in  a  great  degree  preservation  of 
morals  and  ease  of  government." 
It  was  recommended,  and  I  believe 
for  a  time  practised,  that  there 
should  be  only  two  vacations,  and 
of  course  only  two  terms,  each  year, 
instead    of   the    usual    three — a    cus- 
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torn     again    coming    into     collegiate 
popularity. 

While  paternalism  had  its  draw- 
backs and  as  a  system  of  government 
cannot  be  recommended,  it  certainly 
had  some  advantages.  It  was  not  un- 
common for  the  president  to  require 
of  a  class  or  portion  of  a  class  restitu- 
tion for  any  damage  done  in  the  town 
or  neighborhood ;  and  I  have  seen  a 
whole  class  marched  by  the  president 
to  make  humble  apology  for  an  insult 
or  for  damage  to  property.  That  any 
change  of  college  habits  could  be  es- 
tablished by  such  methods  I  doubt ; 
but  there  was  the  satisfaction  of  resti- 
tution, and  there  was  certainly  an  es- 
tablishment  of  justice. 

The  name  of  Hamil- 
ton is  not  an  idle  leg- 
acy. Annually  an  ora- 
tion which  exploits 
some  phase  of  Hamil- 
ton's life  or  career  re- 
ceives a  prize.  This  is 
in  my  judgment  unfor- 
tunate. I  doubt  the  ad- 
visability of  exalting 
Hamilton  as  an  ideal  in 
the  minds  of  young 
men.  Even  his  position 
as  a  financier  is  ques- 
tionable. The  principle 
that  a  great  debt  is  a 
great  blessing  to  a  na- 
tion, because  it  fur- 
nishes a  basis  for  a 
financial  system  of  bond 
issues,  is  not  as  orthodox  as  it  was  at 
one  time.  The  old  poplar  trees  which 
lead  the  way  to  the  campus  were  im- 
ported by  Thomas  Jefferson ;  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  they  serve  as  a  reminder, 
in  the  college  which  bears  the  name 
of  Hamilton,  that  the  thought  and 
spirit  of  Jefferson  should  be  more 
carefully  studied  and  reverenced  by 
the  students. 

An  effort  was  made  under  Presi- 
dent Fisher  to  change  the  traditional 
New  England  theological  alliance, 
which  was  as  free  and  independent  as 
the  union  of  the  Congregational 
churches,  for  an  alliance  of  a  more  ag- 
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gressive  sort  with  the  Presbyterian 
church.  The  college  was  made  nom- 
inally and  positively  Presbyterian ; 
with  a  Presbyterian  church  organized 
among  the  young  men.  The  under- 
standing was  that  this  bargain  should 
include  an  endowment  of  one  million ; 
but  the  day  for  denominational  col- 
leges was  too  nearly  over,  and  the  re- 
sult was  far  from  satisfactory.  Ham- 
ilton is  now  neither  a  Church  college 
nor  a  State  college ;  and  so  long  as  the 
regency  prevents  the  organization  of 
a  state  university,  all  such  smaller 
colleges  in  the  Empire  State  will  labor 
hard  merely  to  hold  their  own.  The 
religious  spirit  at  Hamilton  College 
is,  however,  a  marked  feature  of  its 
general  life  to-day,  as  well  as  of  its 
history.  I  find  that  President  Darling 
was  inaugurated  with  the  following 
hymn,  which  I  believe  to  have  been 
written  by  one  of  the  professors,  and 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  purpose  of 
the  institution: 

"With  grace  to  choose  the   Bible's  creed, 
And  follow  it  in  word  and  deed, 
Straight  on  through    good  report  and  ill, 
God  bless  our  Mother  on  the  Hill. 

"To  be  a  shield  when  armies   fail, 
A  beacon-light  when  storms  assail, 
Through  days  of  darkness  hoping  still, 
God  bless  our  Mother  on  the  Hill. 

"With  sons  devout,   in  battle  brave 
To  serve  the  Church,  our  land  to  save, 
With  ranks  that  wait  their  Leader's  will, 
God  bless  our  Mother  on  the  Hill. 

"Then*  welcome  friends  with  helping  hands, 
And  welcome  lore  from  distant  lands; 
Thrice  welcome  Leader,  toil  and  drill, 
With  blessed  Mother  on  the   Hill." 

I  have  incidentally  referred  to  sev- 
eral of  the  more  marked  individuals 
associated  with  Hamilton  College, 
either  officially  or  as  students.  Albert 
Barnes  was  at  one  time  ranked  at  the 
head  of  pulpit  orators  and  writers  of 
America.  He  was  warmly  attached  to 
his  alma  mater.  Not  behind  him  as 
preacher  and  teacher  was  another 
alumnus  of  Hamilton,  Joel  Parker. 
These  men  were  real  makers  of 
church  history.  Among  more  recent 
divines,  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Nelson  and 


Rev.  Dr.  James  H.Ecob  stand  among 
the  more  eminent.  Rev.  Asa  Mahan, 
first  president  of  Oberlin  College,  was 
however  the  noblest  Roman  of  them 
all.  While  he  was  acting  as  pastor  of 
a  church  in  Cincinnati,  there  occurred 
a  breach  in  Lane  Seminary,  caused  by 
the  determination  of  the  faculty  to 
prevent  any  discussion  of  the  sins  of 
slavery.  The  result  was  the  founding 
of  the  new  theological  school  at  Ober- 
lin, which  should  not  know  color  for 
Christ's  sake.  But  to  the  same  insti- 
tution and  to  the  same  leaders  be- 
longs the  glory  of  establishing  co- 
education in  America.  Dr.  Mahan 
always  referred  to  his  work  in  this 
direction  as  most  pleasant  to  his 
memory  and  as  the  most  satisfactory 
of  his  achievements.  He  lived  to  be 
president  of  another  co-educational 
college  and  to  see  the  brave  fight  at 
Oberlin  produce  a  crop  of  colleges  of 
like  spirit  throughout  all  the  land. 
He  died  a  few  years  since,  the  pastor 
of  a  church  in  London,  Eng.  Nor  must 
we  overlook  two  other  men,  whose  as- 
sociation with  western  educational  de- 
velopment constituted  genuine  ro- 
mance. In  1818  Michigan  University 
was  founded,  in  the  wilderness,  ac- 
cording to  the  ideas  and  advice  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.  It  was  based  on 
the  broad  conception  of  state  support 
and  non-sectarianism.  Over  it  was 
placed  a  Jesuit  priest,  Father  Richard^ 
and  a  Presbyterian  minister,  John 
Monteith.  Monteith  was  at  a  later 
date  called  to  be  professor  of  Latin  at 
Hamilton,  where  he  remained  from 
1 82 1  to  1828.  From  1828  to  1840 
John  H.  Lathrop  held  a  professorship 
at  Hamilton,  from  which  he  was 
called  to  become  the  first  chancellor 
of  Missouri  University,  afterward  the 
first  chancellor  of  Wisconsin  Univer- 
sity, afterward  chancellor  of  Indiana 
University  —  from  which  he  was 
speedily  recalled  to  Missouri  Uni- 
versity, where  he  died  as  chancellor 
in  1866.  Lathrop  was  one  of  the  great 
educators  of  America  —  as  broad  in 
his  religious  views  as  he  was  inde- 
pendent in  his  educational  ideas. 
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Among  the  professors  of  Hamilton 
I  do  not  know  of  one  whose  person- 
ality was  more  marked  and  whose  in- 
fluence was  more  sterling  than  that 
of  Oren  Root.  He  was  father  of  Elihu 
Root,  the  eminent  lawyer  of  New 
York,  and  of  the  present  professor  of 
mathematics  in  Hamilton,  Dr.  Oren 
Root.  To  him  the  college  is  indebted 
for  a  total  revolution  in  its  environ- 
ment. He  was  not  only  a  gifted  math- 
ematician, but  he  was  peculiarly  en- 
dowed with  a  taste  for  landscape  gar- 
dening. His  sympathy  with  nature 
was  as  perfect  as  that  of  any  man  that 
America  has  produced,  not  excepting 
the  Downings  and  Asa  Gray.  Root 
Glen  is  famous  throughout  Central 
New  York  for  its  picturesque  combi- 
nation of  wild  beauty  with  that  fine 
landscape  art  which  does  not  disturb 
nature,  but  adds  to  her  charms.  Root 
also  led  the  way  to  the  creation  of  a 
campus  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any 
college  in  the  United  States.  His 
ideas  have  been  carried  out  by  resi- 
dents, until  College  Hill  is  justly 
famed  for  the  charms  it  presents  to 
cultivated  minds.  Root  was  ably  sec- 
onded by  Professor  Peters,  the  as- 
tronomer, who  loved  the  asters  below 
as  heartily  as  the  asters  above.  Nor 
would  it  be  just  to  overlook  the  re- 
markable influence  of  Mrs.  Root,  a 
woman  of  rarest  taste  as  well  as  mar- 
vellous decision  of  character.  The 
planting  of  the  campus  was  begun  by 
Samuel  Kirkland  and  his  daughter. 
For  gentle  and  persuasive  influence 
over  the  young  men  not  one  of  the 
officers  whom  Hamilton  has  ever  held 
has  surpassed  the  lamented  Henry 
Darling.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the 
influence  which  he  had  upon  the  col- 
lege ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  with  him 
came  the  rule  of  a  higher  manhood. 
The  present  president,  Melancthon 
Woolsey  Stryker,  is  a  marked  charac- 
ter for  his  power  to  control  all  ele- 
ments, and  concentrate  all  influences 
to  the  end  that  he  has  in  view.  He 
has  gathered  the  alumni  as  no  preced- 
ing president  ever  did  into  a  compact 
working  force.     Among  the  alumni, 


Senator  Hawley  of  Connecticut  has 
always  been  one  of  the  most  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  Hamilton ;  as  also 
has  been  W.  H.  H.  Miller,  Attorney 
General  under  President  Harrison. 
It  has  been  the  boast  of  the  college, 
and  I  think  justly,  that  it  has  turned 
out  a  larger  proportion  of  eminent 
publicists  than  any  other  college  of  its 
size  in  the  United  States.  Although 
it  has  been  late  in  adjusting  its  cur- 
riculum to  modern  sciences,  it  justly 
points  with  pleasure  to  such  alumni 
as  Dr.  Edward  Orton  of  Ohio,  re- 
cently elected  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science.  His  eminent  scholarship, 
combined  with  a  singular  beauty  of 
character,  fairly  entitles  him  to  this 
place  at  the  head  of  American  men  of 
science.  The  name  of  Dr.  Isaac 
H.  Hall  is  scarcely  less  favorably 
known  in  the  field  of  scientific 
research.  Among  the  younger  grad- 
uates of  Hamilton  there  are  many 
who  need  but  a  few  years  more 
of  work  to  place  them  surely  in 
the  front  rank  of  investigators. 
Among  these  are  Joseph  I.  France  of 
the  Port  Deposit  Institute,  Maryland, 
Frank  P.  Knowlton  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, and  Joshua  E.  Sweet  of  Gies- 
sen,  Germany. 

No  extended  notice  of  Hamilton 
College  would  be  complete  without 
reference  to  such  remarkable  preach- 
ers as  Joel  Parker,  who  in  the  fifties 
was  the  genius  of  pulpit  oratory  in 
New  York,  or  Thomas  Hastings,  so 
long  associated  with  Union  Theolog- 
ical Seminary.  Others  of  note  have 
been  Henry  Kendall,  Bishop  Lyman, 
Herrick  Johnson,  and  Daniel  Whe- 
don,  all  men  of  might.  Dean  Hodges 
of  the  Cambridge  Theological  School, 
Professor  A.  S.  Hoyt  of  Auburn  The- 
ological Seminary,  Professor  D.  R. 
Breed  of  the  Allegheny  Theological 
School,  and  Professor  Willis  H. 
Beecher  of  Auburn  Theological  Sem- 
inary make  a  group  of  which  any  col- 
lege may  be  proud.  The  Adams 
brothers,  Edward  and  Myron,  were 
men  of  brilliant  talent  and  high  met- 
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tie — both  dying  in  their  prime.  In 
the  West  there  are  few  ministers  that 
surpass  Henry  M.  Simmons  of  Min- 
neapolis; while  Laurentine  Hamil- 
ton's influence  is  still  felt  all  up  and 
down  the  Pacific  coast.  A.  H.  Brad- 
ford, one  of  the  most  brilliant  preach- 
ers in  the  Congregational  body, 
makes  himself  felt  as  a  journalist 
through  The  Outlook.  Starr  Cadwal- 
lader  and  James  Eels  are  rising  forces 
in  the  church.  B.  Fay  Mills  was  for 
a  time  in  Hamilton,  but  graduated 
elsewhere. 

Among  the  more  notable  of  her 
jurists,  besides  those  already  named, 
are  Hon.  Amos  M.  Thayer  of  St. 
Louis,  Hon.  J.  N.  Pomeroy,  who  died 
recently  in  San  Francisco,  Hon.  O. 
E.  Branch,  Attorney  General  of  New 
Hampshire,  Hon.  Chauncey  S.  Truax 
of  New  York,  C.  A.  Gardiner  of  New 
York,  William  H.  Hotchkiss  of  Buf- 
falo, and  Milton  Merwin  of  Utica,  to 
which  list  we  may  add  the  Hon. 
Daniel  P.  Baldwin  of  Logansport, 
Indiana,  who  was  for  a  time  in  Hamil- 
ton. 

While  the  church  and  law  have  won 
about  equal  numbers  of  the  graduates 
of  Hamilton,  the  college  has  done 
more  than  its  share  in  exalting  the 
teaching  profession.  131  of  her 
alumni  have  become  college  presi- 
dents and  professors,  140,  academic 
principals,  and  21,  normal  school 
teachers,  besides  nearly  thirty  being 
in  theological  seminaries.  David  A. 
Holbrook,  who  recently  died  at  Sing 
Sing,  is  borne  lovingly  in  the  memory 
of  hundreds  of  pupils — a  most  de- 
lightful man.  Cochran's  long  and  re- 
markable service  in  Brooklyn,  just 
drawn  to  a  close,  is  hardly  rivalled  in 
the  history  of  American  educators. 
Other  notable  teachers  are  Sheldon 
and  Peck  and  Cole  and  Jones  and 
Kiehle,  names  that  will  be  recognized 
in  every  national  convention  of  teach- 
ers. Dr.  A.  J.  Upson,  formerly  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  in  Hamilton,  holds 
the  rank  of  chancellor  of  the  regency 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 


Charles  Dudley  Warner,  for  a  long 
time  almost  the  only  representative  of 
Hamilton  among  the  editors,  has  now 
for  fellows  Chester  S.  Lord  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  Henry  C.  Maine  of 
the  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  Roches- 
ter, Samuel  H.  Adams  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  J.  H.  Cunningham  of  the 
Utica  Herald,  and  George  E.  Dunham 
of  the  Utica  Press,  all  men  of  decided 
ability  in  their  profession. 

Besides  the  names  already  men- 
tioned, we  cannot  pass  over,  as 
author  and  jurist,  Hon.  William  Wirt 
Howe  of  New  Orleans,  a  man  as  emi- 
nent for  his  eloquence  as  for  his 
scholarship.  As  representatives  of 
brilliant  business  ability  we  have  to 
show  Franklin  H.  Head  of  Chicago 
and  James  S.  Baker  of  New  York, 
while  Hon.  Breese  J.  Stevens  of  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin,  is  an  admirable  repre- 
sentative of  the  college  in  either  one  of 
the  last  two  classes.  Among  our 
younger  poets,  Clinton  Scollard  is  pe- 
culiarly loved  and  honored — a  master 
of  music  in  song. 

The  old-time  campus  surrounded 
three  dormitories  and  the  chapel. 
These  constituted  a  picturesque  scene. 
From  the  chapel  belfry  one  might 
look  away  over  the  superb  valley  to 
Crow  Hill,  Paris  Hill,  and  Tassel 
Hill,  the  highest  point  in  Central  New 
York.  The  campus  itself  is  nine  hun- 
dred and  three  feet  above  sea  level ; 
but  Tassel  Hill  is  nineteen  hundred 
and  forty-eight  feet  above  sea  level. 
In  the  rear  of  the  dormitories  was  the 
Butterick  Building,  or  ancient  Com- 
mons —  the  scene  of  many  a  comic 
chapter  of  the  college  life.  This  old 
stone  building  still  stands,  as  the  Mu-, 
seum.  I  once  took  Edward  Cope 
through  the  building,  and  he  said: 
"Do  you  know  that  you  have  not  only 
the  most  beautiful  campus  in  the 
United  States,  but  one  of  the  best 
museums  belonging  to  any  small  col- 
lege? This  ought  to  be  the  centre  of 
scientific  work  for  the  college."  He 
pronounced  it  especially  rich  in  ich- 
thyology and  ornithology,  and  far 
from  inferior  in  geology  —  thanks  to 
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Oren  Root,  the  elder.  But  the  mu- 
seum idea  still  falls  very  far  short  of 
realization,  according  to  the  concep- 
tion of  Cope  and  G.  Brown  Goode. 
People  go  occasionally  to  look  at  the 
specimens,  rather  as  a  matter  of  curi- 
osity, scarcely  conceiving  them  to  be 
material  for  hard  scientific  work. 

The  observatory  came  as  the  result 
of  the  labors  of  Professor  Charles 
Avery.  In  it  was  mounted  one  of  the 
half  dozen  largest  refractors  the 
world  then  held.  Here  Peters 
worked  out  his  magnificent  charts  of 
the  stars,  and  corralled  forty-eight  as- 
teroids,— more  than  had  ever  been 
discovered  by  any  other  inquisitor  of 
the  skies.  The  library  is  a  fine  build- 
ing, erected  in  1872,  by  the  generos- 
ity of  the  western  alumni  of  the  col- 
lege, headed  by  Perry  H.  Smith  of 
Chicago.  It  contains  nearly  fifty 
thousand  volumes ;  and  is  presided 
over  by  the  genial  Professor  Melvin 
G.  Dodge,  a  young  man  who  is  the 
very  genius  of  detail,  and  is  loved  by 
every  student.  Silliman  Hall  greets 
first  of  all  the  climber  of  College  Hill 
just  after  he  passes  the  last  of  the 
poplars.  It  is  the  home  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  the  centre  of  religious  ef- 
fort. It  was  erected  by  Horace  B. 
Silliman,  in  honor  of  a  beloved 
daughter  who  had  gone  before  him. 
It  is  notable  for  its  architectural 
beauty.  Behind  the  dormitories  are 
placed  two  large  new  buildings, — Sci- 
ence Hall,  the  gift  of  Elihu  Root  of 
New  York;  and  the  Hall  of  Lan- 
guages, which  the  college  owes  to  the 
generosity  of  Henry  H.  Benedict  of 
New  York. 

It  is  now  some  fifty  years  since  the 
campus  was  taken  in  hand  by  a  board 
of  curators,  whose  equal  could  rarely 
be  found.  These  men  were  Oren  Root, 
John  Hastings  and  Rev.  Delos  Grid- 
ley.  With  the  skill  of  genius  and  the 
persistence  of  devotees,  they  created 
a  very  ideal  of  landscape  art.  These 
beautiful  grounds  have  lost  the  loving 
hands  that  called  their  improvements 
into  existence,  yet  they  still  present 
many  natural  charms.  College  Hill 
is  surely  one   of  the   most   glorious 


places  where  young  people  are  gath- 
ered together,  for  educational  pur- 
poses, that  can  be  found  in  America. 
In  every  direction  we  look  down  over 
the  valley  full  of  villages  and  hamlets, 
and  far  away  over  the  city  of  Utica. 
The  picture  is  that  of  a  vast  garden. 
A  little  way  down  the" hill  still  stands 
a  part  of  the  orchard  planted  by 
Dominie  Kirkland  in  1791.  The  pres- 
ent writer  nourishes  these  old  trees 
with  loving  assiduity.  The  poplars 
still  stroll  up  one  side  of  the  hill ;  but 
they  are  most  glorious  in  memory 
and  association. 

The  present  faculty  is  strong  in 
scholarship,  and  is  largely  composed 
of  young  men.  The  scholarship  of 
Brandt  in  philology  is  known  in 
Europe  as  well  as  America;  while 
Hopkins  is  recognized  as  a  thorough 
master  in  the  methods  of  teaching 
Latin.  The  alumni  are  rapidly  learn- 
ing to  recognize  the  real  genius  of 
the  younger  assistants,  Shepard  in 
French,  and  Fitch  in  Greek.  The 
Smyths,  in  geology  and  in  law,  are 
strong  and  scholarly  young  men  and 
are  also  highly  appreciated  by  the 
students  for  their  manly  worth.  Pro- 
fessor Squires  is  in  demand,  and  the 
college  must  close  in  on  him  to  hold 
him.  Higbee  in  chemistry,  Ibbotson 
in  English  literature,  Nichols  in 
mathematics  and  Dudley  in  rhetoric 
are  among  the  newer  men,  but  are  all 
doing  solid  work  of  a  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated sort.  Over  them  a  Hamil- 
ton bred  president  presides  with  pe- 
culiarly aggressive  force,  making  pre- 
cedent for  himself.  Dr.  Stryker  is 
never  afraid  to  do  a  good  thing  before 
he  has  consulted  the  authority  of  the 
past.  He  has  transformed  the  cam- 
pus and  added  to  the  buildings 
two  of  the  most  important.  As 
an  orator  he  has  few  peers  in 
the  country.  The  senior  professor, 
Edward  North,  LL.  D.,  has  been  in 
the  service  of  the  college  for  over 
fifty  years.  There  exists  a  peculiar 
affection  between  Dr.  North  and  all 
of  the  alumni.  He  has  watched  them 
with  almost  paternal  consideration, 
and    fosters    their    material    interests 
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quite  as  cheerfully  as  their  intellec- 
tual. In  turn  they  lavish  on  him,  as 
"Old  Greek,"  the  tender  affection  of 
their  ripe  years,  as  they  loved  him 
while  in  college. 

The  department  of  oratory,  founded 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Mandeville,  was 
for  half  a  century  the  pride  of  Hamil- 
ton College.  It  boasted  that  no  other 
college  in  the  United  States  was  its 
peer  in  oratory.  Yale  might  surpass 
it  in  classics,  and  others  in  science ; 
but  not  one  could  compete  in  the 
drill  given  in  elocution.  The  boast 
was  not  an  idle  one.  But  oratory  no 
longer  holds  its  high  rank  in  halls 
of  state  or  on  the  rostrum.  It  is  in 
desuetude  as  compared  with  the  at- 
tainments secured  in  the  laboratory. 
Mandeville  was  a  man  of  remarkable 
power  in  the  pulpit.  With  the  stu- 
dents he  was  a  friend  full  of  com- 
panionableness,  and  not  averse  to  a 
joke.  At  sunset  you  might  see  him 
at  the  door  of  the  old  college  White 
House,  fiddling  with  all  his  might ; 
while  his  riddle  found  ample  resting 
room  on  his  rotund  stomach.  It  was 
not  a  little  glory  for  Mandeville  that 
he  should  have  constructed  a  school 
of  oratory  unsurpassed  in  the  colleges 
of  America. 

In  mathematics  Hamilton  early  as- 
sumed a  notable  position.  The  name 
of  Marcus  Catlin  was  famous  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  His  was  a 
beautiful  personality,  marked  equally 
for  geniality  and  for  scholarship.  The 
boys  never  got  ahead  of  him  with  a 
joke.  His  chair  was  grandly  filled  at 
a  later  date  by  Oren  Root,  whose  son 
has  ably  succeeded  the  father. 

The  transition  from  a  purely  clas- 
sical culture  to  a  system  that  should 
meet  the  strong  scientific  demands  of 
the  later  age  has  been  slow.  Hamil- 
ton is  inclined,  whether  wisely  or  not, 
to  be  proud  of  its  conservatism. 
Among  the  later  chairs  to  be  erected 
from  the  wreckage  of  the  old  "Natural 
History"  department  are  those  of 
biology  and  physics.  Both  of  these 
are  superbly  manned.  Professor  A. 
D.   Morrill   in  the  biological  labora- 


tory displays  unrivalled  power  in  de- 
veloping the  working  capacity  of  the 
young  men  placed  in  his  charge.  A 
chair  of  American  history  is  also  of 
comparatively  recent  date.  It  is  filled 
by  William  R.  Terrett,  D.  D.,  whose 
judicial  temperament  happily  frees 
him  from  the  sectional  and  partisan 
pre-judgments  which  so  frequently 
bias  the  treatment  of  history.  But  it 
is  along  the  line  of  enlarged  facilities 
for  scientific  investigation  that  the  col- 
lege must  still  move  in  order  to  be 
prosperous. 

The  social  and  literary  societies 
have  always  been  strongly  intrenched 
at  Hamilton.  They  all  possess  chap- 
ter houses,  or  lodges.  Most  of  these 
are  homes,  where  the  boys  room  and 
board.  The  results,  as  compared  with 
dormitory  life,  are  beneficial.  The 
sanitary  regulations  are  better,  while 
there  is  more  of  the  atmosphere  of 
home  life.  As  a  rule  behavior  is 
greatly  improved  by  placing  upon  the 
young  men  a  larger  degree  of  respon- 
sibility. It  is  possible  to  abuse  the 
lodge  system ;  but  by  no  means  to  the 
degree  that  the  dormitory  system  was 
degraded.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
the  Oneida  Academy,  created  by  Kirk- 
land,  provided  for  co-education;  but 
when  the  transformation  into  a  col- 
lege occurred,  woman  and  her  influ- 
ence were  debarred.  Where  boys  are 
deprived  of  family  and  home,  we  may 
welcome  any  substitute  that  approxi- 
mates to  home  methods. 

What  shall  be  the  fate  of  the  small 
colleges  that  mark  the  track  of  New 
Englanders  westward?  That  is  now 
the  problem  which  puzzles  us.  The 
district  school,  which  is  part  of  the 
same  system,  has  given  up  the  battle ; 
and  there  are  only  one  hundred  and 
twenty  academies  left  within  the  state 
of  New  York,  overtopped  by  four 
hundred  and  eighty  graded_  high 
schools.  Everything  is  yielding  to 
system  and  unity.  Will  the  small  col- 
leges, with  such  grand  heredity  as 
Hamilton's,  live  on,  and  remain  at 
the  end  of  another  century,  as  strong 
individual     educational     integers,    or 
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will  they  become  integral  parts  of 
State  University  systems?  The  prob- 
lem is  complicated  by  the  growing 
drift  toward  the  equal  independence 
of  school,  church  and  state;  toward 
entire  liberation  of  the  school  from 
the  control  of  the  collateral  lines  of 
social  evolution, — that  is,  from  the 
state  politician  and  the  church  min- 
ister. Whatever  the  outcome,  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  strong  infusion  of 
New  England  spirit  will  remain  with 
Hamilton  and  mark  its  future.  It  will 
have  the  intensity  and  tenacity  which 


were  chief  characteristics  of  Puritan 
thought  and  life.  If  it  shall  finally 
become  a  local  factor  of  an  educa- 
tional system  as  broad  as  the  state,  it 
will  not  necessarily  yield  its  peculiari- 
ties of  temperament.  Its  future  would 
probably  be  better  defined  and  as- 
sured, and  its  progress  smoothed  of 
anxieties  about  financial  affairs,  if  the 
Jeffersonian  plan,  now  working  so 
admirably  in  the  Western  States, 
should  supplant  the  Hamiltonian 
regency  system,  so  far  restricted  pecu- 
liarly to  the  Empire  State. 
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By  Martha  Gilbert  Dickinson. 


THAT  pain  we  hid  from  sight  last  fall, 
That  frozen  pain  beneath  the  snow, 
What — must    it    answer    robin  call 
As  April  rivers  overflow? 
Did  it  but  sleep  entranced,  to  rise 

With  this  convulsive  throb  again? 

Spring's  mercy  on  the  heart  where  lies 

The  faithful,  restless  seed  of  pain! 


A  TYPE  OF  BLOOMFIELD. 

By  Harriet  A.  Nash. 


T  was  an  August  Sab- 
bath, nearly  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century  ago. 
The  hazy  stillness  of  a 
summer  afternoon  lay 
over  Bloomfield  Com- 
mon, where  the  twin 
churches  rose  on  either  side  of 
the  white,  dusty  road.  Yellow  but- 
terflies fluttered  noiselessly  among 
the  thistles  and  golden-rod  that 
graced  the  meeting-house  yards ;  and 
brown  and  golden  bees  hovered  over 
clumps  of  late  clover  in  the  fields 
beyond.  Even  the  cricket's  shrill 
chirp  seemed  softened  to  a  low  mono- 
tone, and  the  occasional  impatient 
neighing  of  a  horse  was  subdued,  as 
if  the  intelligent  beast  realized  that  its 
master's  devotions  must  not  be  too 
rudely  disturbed. 

The  Orthodox  church,  a  square, 
plain  building  on  the  east  side  of  the 
road,  at  this  hour  of  the  day  lay  liter- 
ally in  the  shadow  of  its  more  impos- 
ing neighbor.  In  its  rear  the  black- 
berry vines  ran  riot,  and  on  the  north 
the  crimson  plumes  of  the  sumach 
lent  a  vivid  touch  of  color  to  the 
scene. 

Inside,  to  a  casual  observer,  all  was 
as  peaceful  as  without.  The  pastor 
had  reached  sixteenthly,  and  weary 
limbs  and  backs  straightened  them- 
selves a  little  in  anticipation  of  re- 
lease. For  Parson  Pratt's  sermons 
never  included  more  than  twenty 
heads.  The  church  was  filled.  Noth- 
ing save  actual  disability  excused  ab- 
sence, and  small  was  the  family  that 
could  not  fill  at  least  two  pews.  The 
congregation  included  Westons  and 
Dascombs  and  Wymans,  McClellans 
and  Jewetts  and  Stewards.  Here  ra- 
diant in  all  the  glory  of  her  "appear- 
ing out"  clothes  sat  a  bride  of  sixteen 
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summers,  whose  grandchildren  are 
honored  citizens  of  the  present  Skow- 
hegan ;  there  a  father,  mother,  and  fif- 
teen children,  whose  very  name  is  a 
stranger  among  us  to-day.  Up  in 
the  singers'  seats  the  blue  eyes  of 
the  "girl  who  sang  air"  were  filled 
with  tears,  and  a  large  lump  was  ris- 
ing in  her  throat,  which  betokened  ill 
consequences  for  the  last  hymn.  For 
the  stalwart  tenor  had  been  passing 
three  cornered  notes  written  with  a 
plummet  across  to  the  dark  haired 
alto,  all  the  afternoon;  and  the  alto 
had  answered  with  smiles  and  blushes 
and  mysterious  nods.  As  for  the 
bass,  he  had  withdrawn  a  little  from 
the  others,  that  he  might  through  the 
window  send  an  occasional  glance  in 
the  direction  of  the  Baptist  church. 
For  the  object  of  his  affections  wor- 
shipped therein,  and  if  his  meeting 
only  would  "let  out"  first,  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  exchange  a 
few  words  with  her  or,  if  the  fates 
were  propitious,  attend  her  a  portion 
of  the  way  home. 

Well  located  near  the  centre  of  the 
church  were  the  family  pews  of  Dea- 
con Eliphalet  Locke,  first  selectman  of 
Bloomfield,  than  whom  no  man  was 
more  respected  among  his  townsmen 
and  neighbors.  If  a  little  awe  mingled 
with  this  respect,  it  was  not  surpris- 
ing, for  Deacon  Locke  was  a  man  of 
strong  will  and  firm  convictions  and 
rarely  allowed  a  measure  of  which  he 
disapproved  to  pass  in  a  meeting  of 
church  or  town.  Yet  such  was  his 
personality  and  influence  that  his  op- 
ponents rarely  held  hard  feelings  and 
often  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
Deacon  Locke  opposed  them  they 
must  somehow  or  other  be  wrong. 
To-day  the  Deacon's  face  was  grave 
and,  though  he  seemed  not   to   heed 
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the  curious  glances  occasionally  bent 
on  him  from  neighboring  pews,  his 
brow  grew  darker  and  his  lips  were 
more  closely  compressed  as  the  hours 
wore  on.  Beside  him  sat  his  wife,  clad 
in  the  soft  colors  of  the  Friends, 
which  she  still  loved  to  wear,  though 
more  than  twenty  years  had  passed 
since  the  Quaker  maiden  had  been 
transplanted  from  her  Nantucket 
home  to  the  worldly  atmosphere  of 
old  Canaan  and  had  left  the  faith  of 
her  fathers  to  join  her  husband's 
church.  Three  daughters  of  from 
twelve  to  seventeen  filled  the  pew, 
while  in  front  sat  the  eldest  daughter 
Hannah,  in  charge  of  three  small, 
squirming,  fidgety  specimens  of  the* 
genus  boy,  dressed  in  blue  homespun 
"alltogethers"  and  with  their  light 
hair  cut  "pumpkin  fashion."  Little 
Daniel,  half  asleep,  with  his  curly 
head  against  Hannah's  arm,  was  quiet 
enough  now ;  but  Joel  and  Andrew 
were  at  that  stage  of  restlessness 
where  only  the  knowledge  of  the  pa- 
ternal eye  behind  them  could  have 
forced  them  to  maintain  their  "meet- 
ing behavior." 

Poor  little  fellows !  At  nine  o'clock 
that  morning  they  had  been  promptly 
in  their  seats  for  forenoon  meeting, 
which  lasted  until  twelve.  Then  when 
meeting  "let  out,"  Sunday-school 
"let  in,"  and  while  the  older  people 
stood  about  in  the  shady  spots  out- 
side, discussing  the  affairs  of  church, 
town  and  nation,  and  communicating 
delicious  bits  of  news,  while  the  fa- 
thers settled  the  prospects  of  the 
wheat  crop  and  the  mothers  ex- 
changed receipts  for  molasses  dough- 
nuts and  seed  cookies,  the  little  folks 
still  sat  on  the  high,  straight-backed 
seats,  where  the  blazing  sun  poured 
through  the  great  curtainless  win- 
dows and  the  flies  buzzed  a^bout  their 
ears ;  and  the  pastor,  aided  by  a  few  of 
the  most  self-sacrificing  of  his  flock, 
strove  to  impress  upon  their  infant 
minds  the  inevitable  and  awful  blight 
that  had  fallen  upon  their  lives 
through  the  sin  of  Adam.  Good  Par- 
son Pratt, — few  are  the  children  of  the 


Bloomfield  side  who  have  not  sat 
upon  his  grave  and  with  chubby  fin- 
ger traced  the  carven  letters  that  re- 
cord his  exemplary  life  and  trium- 
phant death.  He  was  a  man  far  in  ad- 
vance of  his  time ;  yet  at  that  day  even 
he  had  not  learned  that  God's  mercy 
is  more  potent  than  his  wrath  to  win 
the  hearts  of  men ;  and  he  conscien- 
tiously labored  to  instruct  the  chil- 
dren of  his  flock  in  the  primary  causes 
of  sin  and  its  terrifying  results,  until 
the  weary  hour  was  over  and  the  little 
people  had  time  for  a  hasty  lunch  be- 
fore afternoon  meeting  began.  Can 
we  wonder  at  their  relief  when  at  half 
past  four  the  pastor  reached  his  con- 
clusion and  read  the  closing  hymn? 
The  blue  eyed  girl  in  the  singers' 
seats  had  by  this  time  summoned 
pride  to  her  aid  and  choked  down  the 
lump  in  her  throat,  so  that  her  voice 
rang  out  clear  and  full  in  old  "An- 
vern,"  drowning  the  strains  of  "Cor- 
onation," which  floated  in  from  the 
Baptist  church ;  but  the  bass  came  in 
ahead  of  the  tuning  fork,  so  eager  was 
he  to  reach  the  close  of  the  hymn. 

Deacon  Locke  strode  majestically 
out  of  the  church,  exchanging  no 
word  with  friend  or  neighbor.  He 
knew  that  he  had  been  the  topic  of 
their  noontide  conversation,  and  ,he 
resented  scornfully  their  interest  in  his 
affairs.  A  red  flush  mounted  to  his 
brow  as,  passing  up  the  street,  he 
caught  from  among  the  Parkers  and 
Coburns  and  Webbs  on  the  Baptist 
steps  a  low  laugh  coupled  with  his 
name;  but  he  passed  on  in  dignified 
silence. 

There  had  always  been  a  feeling  of 
rivalry  between  the  two  churches,  and 
therein  lay  the  secret  of  Deacon 
Locke's  unusual  demeanor.  This  ri- 
valry had  its  root  in  the  first  forma- 
tion of  a  Baptist  church  in  Canaan, 
twenty-five  years  earlier,  and  culmi- 
nated the  year  previous  at  the  time  of 
a  great  revival,  when,  as  one  good 
Baptist  brother  had  said,  "many  were 
converted  from  the  errors  of  Congre- 
gationalism, and  a  few  from  the  love 
of    sin."      Deacon    Locke    was    the 
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stanchest  of  Congregationalists,  and 
firmly  believed  that  the  way  to  heaven 
lay  through  his  church  alone.  The 
departure  of  many  of  his  brothers  in 
the  church  to  join  the  rival  fold 
aroused  in  his  heart  great  grief  and  in- 
dignation. Then,  too,  though  he 
scorned  outward  appearance,  it  was 
secretly  an  annoyance  that  the  Bap- 
tist house  of  worship  was  more  im- 
posing than  his  own ;  though,  indeed, 
as  he  frequently  remarked,  he  had 
never  been  inside  their  church  nor 
even  set  foot  upon  their  ground. 

Three  days  before  this  Sabbath,  it 
chanced  that  Deacon  Locke  and 
Uncle  James  Parker,  a  devoted  ad- 
herent of  the  Baptist  faith,  had  occa- 
sion to  remove  some  young  cattle 
which  they  owned  in  common  from 
Uncle  James's  pasture  on  the  river 
road  to  the  Deacon's  pasture  near  the 
new  cemetery.  Whoever  has  tried 
driving  young  cattle,  wild  from  three 
months  of  freedom,  knows  that  it  is 
temper  trying  work ;  and  when  the 
two  men  hot  and  breathless  reached 
the  top  of  Locke  Hill,  it  was  truly 
vexatious  to  see  their  charge  disap- 
pearing in  the  thicket  behind  the  Bap- 
tist church.  Deacon  Locke  hesitated. 
He  could  not — no,  he  would  not — set 
foot  upon  the  hated  ground. 

"James,"  he  said  with  dignity,  "go 
and  drive  your  cattle  out  from  behind 
God's  house,"  and  calmly  seated  him- 
self on  the  Academy  steps  to  await  re- 
sults. But,  alas!  when  after  twenty 
minutes  of  racing  and  shouting  the 
cattle  were  driven  forth,  instead  of  go- 
ing in  the  right  direction,  they  turned 
and  sought  refuge  behind  the  other 
church.  This  was  Uncle  James's  op- 
portunity. Wiping  the  perspiration 
from  his  face  with  the  sleeve  of  his 
tow  and  linen  shirt,  he  commanded: 
"Eliph'let,  go  and  drive  your  cattle  out 
from  behind  God's  barn!" 

Poor  Deacon  Locke!  The  insult  to 
his  church  rankled  in  his  breast  as  he 
pursued  the  exasperating  animals  in 
and  out  among  the  bushes,  through 
caps  in  the  stone  wall,  down  the  steep 
bank,  and  into  the  woods  on  the  other 


side  of  Courier  Brook.  Is  it  a  wonder 
that  when  he  returned  to  the  road, 
scratched  with  briers,  his  clothes  torn, 
and  two  of  the  cattle  lost,  his  indigna- 
tion broke  forth  in  language  ill  be- 
coming a  deacon  of  the  church?  In 
fact,  as  Uncle  James  expressed  it  at 
the  corner  store  next  day,  "he  swore 
like  blue  streaked  lightning,"  and  his 
pastor  coming  from  the  new  cemetery, 
where  he  loved  to  meditate,  heard  ev- 
ery word!  I  have  stated  that  Parson 
Pratt  was  in  advance  of  his  time ;  and 
though  it  was  manifestly  his  duty  to 
rebuke  sin  wherever  found,  I  believe 
that,  had  he  realized  the  provocation, 
he  would  have  passed  on  in  silence 
and  awaited  a  more  convenient  sea- 
son. He  did  indeed  help  gather  the 
cattle  into  the  fenced  road  and  start 
them  in  the  right  direction ;  but  in  the 
presence  of  the  crowd  that  had  gath- 
ered, he  publicly  reproved  his  favorite 
deacon  and  stanchest  supporter  for  his 
sinful  language ;  whereupon  the  Dea- 
con, shocked  at  his  sin,  indeed,  but 
still  beside  himself  with  anger,  had 
vowed  that  he  would  speak  no  more 
to  man,  woman  or  child,  until  the 
Lord  should  send  him  a  sign  that  his 
sin  was  forgiven  and  command  him  to 
speak. 

The  Locke  homestead  stood  not  far 
above  the  churches, — a  large  brown 
house  with  grassy  yard  and  an 
orchard  behind,  whose  last  mossy 
branches  were  fed  to  the  kitchen  fires 
long  years  ago.  Deacon  Locke  was 
considered  an  indulgent  parent,  and 
his  home  had  been  a  happy  one; 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  the 
weeks  that  followed  the  taking  of 
his  vow  the  course  of  human  events 
ran  not  so  smoothly  as  before.  The 
work  went  on  as  usual,  but  endless 
were  the  mistakes  and  misunderstand- 
ings caused  by  the  obstinate  silence 
which  the  head  of  the  family  main- 
tained. At  length  he  hung  in  the  liv- 
ing room  a  large  slate,  on  which  he 
wrote  any  command  he  wished  to 
give.  Those  of  the  family  who  could 
read  writing  were  expected  to  consult 
this  slate  often,  and  to  Hannah  was 
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intrusted  the  somewhat  difficult  task 
of  impressing  her  father's  wishes  on 
the  minds  of  her  little  brothers.     In 
his    pocket    the    Deacon    carried    a 
smaller  slate  for  use  away  from  home, 
and  as  time  passed  he  grew  quite  ex- 
pert in  the  use  of  signs  and  motions. 
But  it  was  a  trying  position  for  a  man 
of  Deacon  Locke's  standing  and  dig- 
nity.   The  news  of  his  vow  had  spread 
like    wildfire    throughout    Bloomfielcl 
and  Milburn.     It  is  one  of  the  penal- 
ties of  greatness  that  its  faults  and  fol- 
lies   must    be    the    byword    of    lesser 
men;  and  though  this   vow    was    re- 
garded with  a  certain  amount  of  awe 
and  considered  by  most  to  be  a  sacred 
obligation,  the  occurrences  which  led* 
to  it  and  the  mistakes  and  embarrass- 
ments to  which  it  gave   rise   aroused 
that  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous  which 
has  ever  been  a  distinguishing  quality 
of  the  Bloomfield    people.      As    time 
went  on  and    his    awkward    situation 
dawned  fully  upon  him,  he  grew  irri- 
table and  despondent,  until  his  patient 
and   long   suffering   wife    could    fain 
have  wished  that  his  vow  had  included 
sighs  and  groans.    But,  she  reasoned, 
she  had  joined  her  life  to  his  for  bet- 
ter or  worse,  and  if  the  worse  seemed 
predominating  just  at  present,  there 
was  a  large  balance  of  better  brought 
forward  from  years  gone  by. 

Twice  a  day,  at  morning  and  even- 
ing prayers,  the  voice  of  Deacon 
Locke  was  heard  in  his  household; 
and  it  could  but  be  noticed  that  his 
prayers  grew  longer  and  longer. 
Writing  was  difficult  and  signs  uncer- 
tain ;  but  he  had  taken  no  vow  against 
speaking  to  his  Maker  and  could  pour 
out  to  him  all  that  he  might  not  speak 
to  man;  and,  if  his  family  learned 
thus  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  his 
heart,  they  might  so  much  the  more 
profit  by  the  service.  Still,  to  do  him 
justice,  Deacon  Locke  was  not  a  man 
to  use  such  a  service  for  his  own  ends  ; 
and  though  it  would  have  been  con- 
venient to  mention  in  his  prayer  that 
Joel  was  to  get  the  cows  an  hour 
earlier,  and  dire  be  the  consequences 
if  he  stopped  to  play  on  the  road ;  or 


that  Kezia  was  not  to  walk  home  from 
the  Academy  with  the  son  of  the  Bap- 
tist preacher, — he  put  the  temptation 
behind  him,  and  prayed  simply  that 
his  sons  might  be  diligent  in  the  du- 
ties assigned  them  and  his  daughters 
might  not  choose  companions  un- 
friendly to  their  faith.  However,  Joel 
and  Kezia  both  knew  pretty  well  what 
he  meant,  and  governed  themselves 
accordingly. 

In  September  of  that  year  occurred 
the  most  exciting  town  meeting  held 
in  Bloomfield  since  the  separation  of 
Maine  from  its  mother  state.  This 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Academy,  as 
the  town  house  was  not  then  com- 
pleted. It  was  after  a  hard  fight  voted 
to  discontinue  the  use  of  ardent  spirits 
on  election  days.  Deacon  Locke  was 
fully  in  sympathy  with  this  movement 
and  knew  it  needed  every  possible 
support.  It  was  hard  to  sit  in  silence, 
his  quick  brain  noting  the  convincing 
points  which  the  speakers  on  his  side 
were  overlooking,  while  their  oppo- 
nents brought  up  arguments  which  he 
at  least  could  have  refuted.  They  won 
at  last,  but  later,  when  other  matters 
of  more  or  less  importance  came  up 
and  were  voted  on,  the  first  selectman, 
to  his  dismay,  found  more  than  one 
vote  going  contrary  to  his  wishes.  In 
times  past,  his  keen  logic,  expressed 
in  a  few  forcible  words,  had  easily 
swayed  his  fellow  townsmen.  But 
what  can  a  man  with  slate  and  pencil 
do  in  town  meeting?  Distressed,  but 
helpless,  he  could  only  sit  silent  and 
see  the  affairs  of  his  beloved  town 
mismanaged  (in  his  opinion)  beyond 
repair.  So  when  at  last  a  measure 
came  up  which  he  could  control,  he 
was  inexorable.  Main  Street  at  that 
day  ended  at  the  cemetery ;  and  a  peti- 
tion was  made  by  the  voters  in  the 
south  part  of  Bloomfield  for  its  ex- 
tension to  the  Bigelow  schoolhouse, 
to  meet  the  road  which  then  went 
around  instead  of  over  Tobey  Hill. 
This  road  would  lie  through  Deacon 
Locke's  land,  and  he  alone  could  de- 
cide the  matter,  since  the  village  peo- 
ple were  indifferent  to  it ;  but  with  set 
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teeth  and  refusal  written  on  every  fea- 
ture, he  shook  his  head.  There  were 
men  of  influence  in  the  south  end, 
Coburns,  Bigelows  and  Stewards ;  but 
they  were  powerless  before  the  obsti- 
nacy of  this  man,  and  must  continue 
to  travel  as  before,  up  the  east  river 
road  to  the  old  road  (Highland  Ave- 
nue we  call  it  now)  and  across  the 
bleak  hillside  to  the  Bigelow  school- 
house. 

Great  was  the  indignation  ex- 
pressed at  the  corner  store,  where 
most  of  the  country  people  stopped 
for  West  India  goods  on  their  way 
home.  "It's  my  opinion,"  remarked 
Squire  Cleveland,  bringing  his  fist 
forcibly  down  on  an  empty  molasses 
hogshead,  "that  'Liph'let  Locke  has 
run  this  town  long  enough.  At  any 
rate,  he's  got  the  last  vote  he'll  ever 
get  from  me."  And  more  than  one 
echoed  the  Squire's  sentiments. 

There  were  no  huskings  nor  quilt- 
ings  nor  paring  bees  at  the  Locke 
homestead  that  fall,  nor  were  the 
young  people  of  the  family  allowed  to 
attend  such  gatherings  elsewhere.  If 
they  asked  permission,  the  father  an- 
swered with  a  shake  of  the  head  and 
intimated  that  there  was  plenty  of 
such  work  to  do  at  home. 

To  the  two  eldest  daughters  this 
mattered  little.  Hannah  cared  not  for 
gayeties.  At  nineteen  people  spoke 
of  her  as  "a  reg'lar  settled  old  maid," 
and  declared  regretfully  that  "  'twas  a 
pity  such  a  good  girl  shouldn't  have 
had  a  husband."  But  the  object  of 
their  pity  seemed  well  content.  She 
was  one  of  those  women  so  numerous 
in  the  days  of  large  families,  born  to 
self-sacrifice.  Hannah  Locke  couldn't 
remember  a  time  when  she  had  not 
had  the  care  of  younger  children.  In 
the  days  when  the  little  girls  sewed 
patchwork  and  later  wove  sheets  and 
blankets  for  their  furnishing  chests, 
Hannah  was  always  helping  her  sis- 
ters, so  that  her  own  pile  grew  slowly  ; 
and  Hannah's  sampler  (a  remarkable 
work  of  art)  was  worn  out  from  being 
used  for  a  pattern.  As  she  never  had 
any    grandchildren    to    admire    it,    it 


doesn't  matter  now;  and  though  her 
life  was  spent  for  others,  it  could  not 
have  been  wasted.  It  is  not  impossi- 
ble that  her  sweet,  noble  character  left 
an  impression  on  the  lives  of  those 
about  her,  that  affects  us  to-day.  It 
would  be  pleasant  to  believe  that  all 
the  good  which  was  ever  lived  in 
Bloomfield  is  among  us  still,  a  sacred 
legacy  from  those  who  walked  our 
streets  in  days  gone  by. 

As  for  Patience,  the  second  daugh- 
ter, her  heart  and  mind  were  filled 
with  the  studies  to  which  she  had  this 
year  been  promoted  at  the  Academy — 
history,  philosophy  and  rhetoric 
among  others.  There  was  but  one 
other  pupil  so  far  advanced  as  herself, 
— Parson  Pratt's  nephew,  who  was 
fitting  for  college ;  and  to  keep  pace 
with  him  was  Patience's  dearest  am- 
bition. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Kezia 
and  Susan  grumbled  somewhat  at  be- 
ing deprived  of  the  enjoyments  which 
fell  to  others  of  their  age, — especially 
when  they  were  not  allowed  to  attend 
the  parties  of  their  young  friends,  the 
McClellans.  For  the  McClellan 
homestead,  just  completed,  was  the 
finest  in  town,  and  an  invitation  to  it 
was  not  lightly  to  be  declined ;  and, 
as  rebellious  Susan  said,  they  could 
have  borne  it  better  had  there  been 
any  reason  except  the  old  adage, 
"Misery  loves  company."  But  the 
Locke  children  had  been  well  brought 
up  and  were  sensible  enough  to  make 
the  best  of  things.  So  the  lengthen- 
ing evenings  were  spent  in  the  great 
home  kitchen,  where  the  spinning 
wheel  and  loom  were  rarely  silent. 
The  family  sewing  must  be  done,  and 
busy  hands  must  pare  and  string  the 
apples  to  be  dried.  That  the  three 
younger  daughters  spent  their  days  in 
school  by  no  means  excused  them 
from  a  share  in  the  household  duties. 
They  had  learned  to  knit  and  sew  be- 
fore they  learned  to  read. 

So  the  days  went  on.  The  blue 
frost  flowers  in  the  valleys  turned  to 
brown,  and  fields  grew  sombre  as  the 
yellow  pumpkins    which    had    gilded 
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their  decay  were  gathered  into  barns 
and  storehouses.  Skies  grew  leaden, 
and  candles  were  lighted  "earlier  each 
day.  And  still  the  message  came  not, 
and  Deacon  Locke  grew  gloomier 
with  the  dying  year. 

Thanksgiving  day  came  late  that 
year.  Hannah  and  the  mother  plot- 
ting together  had  various  little  plans 
to  make  the  day  bright,  secretly 
hoping  that  this  festival  day,  which 
meant  so  much  to  the  heart  of  the 
New  England  pioneer,  might  prove  a 
turning  point  in  the  father's  condi- 
tion. Preparations  for  the  feast  were 
already  in  progress,  when  a  thunder- 
bolt fell  upon  the  household  in  an  an-* 
nouncement  that  the  family  would 
keep  Thanksgiving  as  a  day  of  self-, 
sacrifice,  and  no  dinner  save  mush 
and  milk  would  be  served  in  the 
house.  In  vain  the  mother,  moved 
by  her  children's  disappointment, 
pleaded  and  argued.  It  was  a  one- 
sided argument,  for  the  only  reply  she 
elicited  was  a  steady  shake  of  the 
head,  which  in  these  days  shook  so 
much  that,  as  Susan  unfilially  re- 
marked to  her  sister  in  the  privacy  of 
their  own  room  and  with  her  head  be- 
neath the  bedclothes,  "one  would 
think  he  had  shaking  palsy  like 
Grandsir  Locke." 

A  heavy  snowstorm  came  before 
Thanksgiving,  and  the  earth  was 
mantled  in  white  when  the  family 
started  for  church  at  nine  o'clock. 
Drifts  were  deep,  and  from  the  outly- 
ing farms  people  poured  in  in  pungs, 
and  ox  sleds,  and  many  on  snow- 
shoes.  Again  the  church  was  filled, 
save  that  this  time  many  families  had 
left  a  mother  or  daughter  at  home  to 
watch  the  dinner.  Others  had  shut 
the  entire  feast  away  in  the  brick  oven 
and  left  it  alone,  in  the  serene  con- 
sciousness that  it  would  be  ready 
when  wanted. 

It  was  a  bitter  day.  People  shiv- 
ered under  their  heavy  wraps  or 
struggled  hard  to  warm  one  foot  at  a 
time  on  the  tiny  foot-stoves.  But  the 
sun  threw  his  kindly  beams  through 
the    great    windows,    and    a    holiday 


spirit  pervaded  the  air.  The  blue 
eyed  soprano  (I  think  they  called  her 
the  treble  then)  appeared  in  a  new 
green  calash,  so  becoming  to  her 
blond  beauty  that  the  tenor  to-day 
had  eyes  for  none  but  her,  and  at  one 
point  found  an  opportunity  to  whisper 
into  the  huge  headdress  something 
so  low  that  no  one  else  heard  it  or 
knew  what  answer  she  gave.  But  it 
was  noticed  by  several  that  he  held 
her  hand  afterwards  under  cover  of 
the  hymn-book.  The  alto?  Oh,  she 
didn't  care.  Her  father  had  a  new 
hired  man  from  over  New  Hampshire 
way;  a  fine  looking  young  man  with 
two  suits  of  store  clothes  and  an  air 
of  romance;  and  he  was  vastly  more 
interesting  to  her  than  this  homespun 
clad  tenor  whom  she  had  known  from 
boyhood. 

The  Locke  family  were  in  their 
places,  Hannah  serene  as  usual,  Pa- 
tience vaguely  regretting  that  they 
were  not  to  celebrate  the  day  as  usual, 
— for  then  they  might  have  invited 
the  master  of  her  school,  and  perhaps 
he  would  have  brought  a  wonderful 
book  he  had  promised  to  show  her 
sometime.  Shakespeare's  poems  he 
called  it, — wisely  foreseeing  that  the 
word  plays  would  prevent  its  intro- 
duction into  Deacon  Locke's  house- 
hold. Kezia's  disappointment  was 
just  now  turned  to  joy,  for  her  dear- 
est friend,  Rebecca  Pratt,  had  re- 
turned from  a  long  visit  to  Boston 
and  was  smiling  at  her  from  the  min- 
ister's pew. 

The  congregation  was  slowly  dis- 
persing when  the  pastor  touched  Dea- 
con Locke's  arm.  "Brother,"  he  said, 
"in  accordance  with  my  promise  of  a 
year  ago  when  the  circumstance  of  a 
previous  engagement  compelled  me 
to  decline  your  kind  invitation,  I  and 
my  family  will  partake  of  your  hospi- 
tality to-day." 

Poor  Deacon  Locke,  scion  of  a 
family  noted  for  its  hospitality  since 
early  Colonial  days, — dismay  over- 
whelmed him  as  he  recalled  the  long 
forgotten  promise,  while  his  wife 
pinched  his  arm  until    it   was   numb, 
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what  for  he  didn't  know.  He  bowed 
and  smiled  a  ghastly  smile  meant  to 
express  delight,  and  the  brave  little 
wife  seconded  his  efforts  and  tried  to 
make  the  guests  feel  a  welcome  that 
had  no  existence. 

Once  at  home,  she  left  the  sniver- 
ing  Pratts  burning  their  faces  over  a 
hastily  kindled  fire  in  the  fore  room 
and,  drawing  her  husband  away  to  a 
remote  corner  of  the  great  pantry,  im- 
plored his  permission  to  prepare  a 
dinner  as  elaborate  as  time  would  al- 
low. For  a  moment  he  hesitated. 
Perhaps  in  his- secret  heart  he  wished 
she  had  done  as  she  would  without 
asking  him.  But  a  sudden  remem- 
brance of  hearing  Susan  and  Joel 
chuckle  in  the  entry,  that  "they'd 
have  to  have  a  dinner  now  in  spite  of 
everything"  steeled  his  heart.  He 
would  not  be  humiliated  in  the  eyes  of 
his  family  by  weakly  yielding  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

With  heart  full  of  mortification, 
Mrs.  Locke  stirred  the  mush  in  the 
great  kettle,  while  Hannah  brought 
pitchers  of  milk  from  the  cellar  and 
Kezia  set  the  long  table  with  bowls 
and  spoons.  -  Mush  and  milk  for  the 
minister — before  whom  people  were 
accustomed  to  set  their  best  and  dain- 
tiest. But  the  four  guests  were  all  too 
well  bred  even  to  look  their  surprise 
when  ushered  to  the  kitchen. 

Parson  Pratt  was  noted  for  the 
lengthy  and  eloquent  blessings  he  was 
wont  to  ask  at  table.  Many  a  hungry 
Bloomfield  youngster  had  suffered 
agonies  of  waiting  while  the  dinner 
grew  cold  and  the  pastor  roamed  all 
over  the  civilized  world  and  into  the 
borders  of  the  tribes  that  sit  in  dark- 
ness. To-day  his  words  were  few. 
"For  what  we  are  about  to  receive 
may  we  be  truly  thankful!"  Was 
there  a  faint  note  of  sarcasm  in  his 
voice?  It  almost  seemed  so.  But  a 
glance  at  his  hostess's  troubled  face 
aroused  all  the  good  man's  sympathy, 
and  he  exerted  himself  to  dispel  em- 
barrassment and  make  the  hour  pass 
as  pleasantly  as  possible, — in  which  he 
succeeded  so  well  as  to  win  an  occa- 


sional smile  from  his  host  sitting  in 
gloomy  silence  at  the  foot  of  the  table. 
The  afternoon  was  not  so  bad  after 
all,  at  least  to  the  younger  members 
of  the  company,  who  gathered  around 
the  great  fireplace  and  listened  to  Re- 
becca's account  of  her  visit. 

"I  went  up  from  the  Hook  to  Bos- 
ton on  the  packet,"  she  explained. 
"That  was  not  very  bad,  though  the 
wind  was  against  us  and  we  were  two 
days  in  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Still 
I  had  my  knitting,  and  there  were 
three  other  passengers,  so  the  time 
passed  pleasantly.  Coming  home  by 
stage  was  worse,  for  it  was  bitterly 
cold,  and  I  was  three  days  coming." 
Then  followed  accounts  of  the  shops 
and  streets  of  Boston  and  the  wonder- 
ful things  she  had  seen, — to  all  of 
which  the  young  Lockes  listened  with 
eager  interest;  for  Boston  then  as 
now  was  the  Mecca  of  Bloomfield 
people. 

Only  Patience  preferred  to  sit  apart 
by  the  window,  looking  over  to-mor- 
row's history  lesson  with  William 
Pratt,  and  listening  to  his  eager  plans 
for  the  future.  Rebecca  had  brought 
to  him  the  promise  of  help  from  city 
relatives,  and  he  might  now  begin  his 
college  course  at  once.  "And  at  Bow- 
doin,  Patience!"  he  said,  with  glowing- 
eyes.  "We  had  nearly  decided  that  I 
must  attend  the  Bangor  Charity 
school,  it  is  so  much  cheaper;  but 
now  I  can  go  to  Bowdoin,  as  I  have 
longed  to  do." 

Patience  sighed  enviously.  "Oh, 
why  wasn't  I  a  boy?"  she  protested. 
"Then  I  might  have  gone  to  college. 
Why  don't  they  have  colleges  for 
women,  William?" 

"Daughter,"  interrupted  the 
shocked  voice  of  her  pastor,  "such 
language  is  unbecoming  a  maiden's 
dignity.  Woman's  brain  is  not 
rightly  formed  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  nor  would  such  acquisi- 
tion enhance  her  value  in  her  proper 
sphere — the  home.  Some  of  our  no- 
blest wives  and  mothers  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  I  sometimes  fear, 
Patience,  lest  you  have    already    ac- 
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quired  more  learning  than  is  best  for 
you." 

A  kindly  smile  took  the  sting  of  re- 
proof from  his  words,  but  poor  Pa- 
tience drooped  her  head  in  silent  mor- 
tification, while  William  whispered 
softly:  "Never  mind,  Patty,  after  I 
graduate  I'll  teach  you  everything  I 
have  learned." 

The  guests  took  an  early  departure, 
doubtless  mindful  of  the  substantial 
supper  waiting  at  home ;  for  the  good 
people  of  the  parish  did  not  forget 
their  minister  at  Thanksgiving  time, 
and  the  larder  was  supplied  with  food 
for  weeks  to  come. 

The  great  festival  day  was  over,* 
and  winter  had  come  in  earnest.  Days 
grew  into  weeks,  and  still  Deacon. 
Locke  waited  the  command  without 
which  he  might  not  speak. 

It  was  a  stormy  December  day 
when  he  came  home  from  Norridge- 
wock  to  find  the  house  in  commotion. 
His  wife  had  been  taken  violently  ill 
with  pleurisy.  The  daughters  had  ex- 
hausted the  stock  of  household  rem- 
edies in  vain,  and  had  sent  twice  for 
Dr.  Bowen;  but  he  had  been  called 
miles  away  to  Madison,  and  could  not 
return  before  the  next  day.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  send  to 
Milburn  for  Dr.  Raymond,  though 
Bloomfield  people  had  little  faith  in 
his  skill.  Dr.  Raymond  came,  felt  the 
patient's  pulse,  left  large  potions  of 
physic,  recommended  a  blister, 
thought  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
bleed  her,  received  his  fee,  and  de- 
parted. 

Still  Mrs.  Locke  grew  worse. 
"Father,"  Hannah  said  at  last,  "you 
must  go  for  Aunt  Patience."  Mrs. 
Locke's  widowed  sister  was  greatly 
skilled  as  a  nurse.  Her  knowledge  of 
herbs  was  unsurpassed,  and  it  was 
firmly  believed  in  Bloomfield  that  she 
had  saved  many  cases  after  the  doc- 
tors had  given  them  up.  So  the  Dea- 
con mounted  his  horse  and  rode  forth 
into  the  stormy  twilight.  Aunt  Pa- 
tience lived  in  the  south  part  of  the 
town,  and  the  long,  hilly,  winding 
road  took  him  miles  out  of  his  way. 


Night  came  on.  The  snow  fell  thicker 
and  faster,  and  the  horse  could  hardly 
find  his  way  through  the  drifts.  More 
than  once  it  occurred  to  him  what 
a  convenient  thing  a  road  through 
his  woodland  would  have  been  to- 
night. It  was  nearly  eight  when 
he  dismounted  at  a  low  brown  house 
not  far  from  the  Bigelow  school- 
house. 

"Eliph'let  Locke,"  exclaimed  the 
object  of  his  search  as  he  entered,  "is 
it  thee,  and  in  this  dreadful  storm? 
What  brings  thee  here?" 

Deacon  Locke's  half  frozen  fingers 
fumbled  in  his  pocket  for  slate  and 
pencil.  They  were  gone.  The  placid 
Quakeress  watched  him  with  disap- 
proval. She  held  opinions  concerning 
her  brother-in-law  which  she  had 
confided  to  no  one  but  which  she  had 
well  nursed  herself. 

"Eliph'let,"  she  asked  again,  "what 
does  thee  want?" 

He  looked  around  for  paper  and 
plummet.  None  could  be  seen  and, 
though  Aunt  Patience  knew  clearly 
what  he  wanted,  she  offered  no  aid. 
Then  he  tried  by  signs  to  make  her 
understand;  but  she  was  singularly 
dense. 

"Eliph'let  Locke,"  she  said  scorn- 
fully at  last,  "the  beasts  and  the  In- 
dians are  far  easier  to  make  known 
their  wishes  than  thee  is.  It  is  a 
shame  to  the  community  that  a  man 
of  thy  intellect  should  behave  as  thee 
does.  Only  thy  own  sinful,  stubborn 
will  prevents  thy  speaking.  Waiting 
the  command  of  the  Lord!  Were 
thy  heart  instead  of  thy  head  listen- 
ing, thee  might  hear  his  command  to 
speak  in  every  occasion  that  calls  for 
the  use  of  thy  voice,  in  every  pleading 
tone  of  thy  wife-  and  children.  Thy 
own  sinful  temper  prompted  that 
wicked  vow.  Do  thee  think  the  Lord 
is  going  to  humor  thy  foolishness  by 
sending  thee  a  sign?  Do  thee  think 
thee  is  pleasing  Him  by  making  thy 
family  miserable  and  thyself  the 
laughing  stock  of  the  county  ?  When 
thee  gets  ready  to  speak  to  me,  I  am 
listening;" — and     with     stately     step 
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Aunt  Patience  returned  to  her  inter- 
rupted spinning. 

Her  brother-in-law  paced  up  and 
down  the  room  in  angry  despair.  No 
one  had  spoken  to  him  in  this  way  be- 
fore. His  wife  and  fellow  deacons 
believed  his  vow  a  sacred  obligation. 
Even  his  pastor,  though  he  con- 
demned it  as  taken  in  anger,  yet  felt 
that  it  had  brought  its  own  penalty, 
which  should  be  borne  in  silence. 
What  was  this  woman  that  she  pre- 
sumed to  rebuke  him?  He  would 
leave  her. 

But  Susan— his  wife — had  he  after 
all  been  wrong,  and  was  this  to  be  the 
penalty?  Like  the  pictures  before  a 
drowning  man's  eyes  floated  the 
happy  years  of  his  married  life.  Even 
now  she  might  be  dying.  And  yet — 
he  must  not  speak.  He  tried  to  pray, 
but  the  words  would  not  come.  He 
groaned  aloud,  pacing  the  floor,  while 
drops  of  perspiration  gathered  on  his 
brow.  The  tall  clock  in  the  corner 
ticked  away  the  swift  minutes.  The 
wheel  whirred  steadily.  He  came  at 
last  and  stood  beside  it,  trembling  in 
every  limb.  He  was  going  to  break 
his  vow.  He  wondered  if  fire  from 
heaven  would  strike  him.  "Oh, 
Lord!"  he  gasped.  Turning  to  Aunt 
Patience  he  began  to  speak.  "Susan," 
he  said  slowly,  "Susan." 

Aunt  Patience  calmly  reached  for 
another  roll.  "Is  thee  addressing  thy 
remarks  to  me  or  to  the  Lord,  Eliph- 
'let?"  she  asked  severely. 

Of  the  many  emotions  raging  in 
Deacon  Locke's  breast,  anger  came 
uppermost.  "You!"  he  shouted, 
grasping  the  wheel  with  both  hands. 
"You  stand  here  wasting  time,  and 
Susan  is  dying  at  home.  Get  your 
things  on,  or  go  without  them,  for  go 
you  shall  this  minute." 

Aunt  Patience,  whose  anxiety  de- 
spite her  outward  calmness  had  been 


gathering  strength  with  each  moment 
of  delay,  dropped  her  work  and  has- 
tened for  her  cloak  and  hood,  remark- 
ing only  as  she  donned  them:  "It  ap- 
pears to  me,  Eliph'let,  thee's  getting 
back  thy  voice  in  much  the  same 
manner  thee  lost  it." 

Five  minutes  later  she  was  mounted 
behind  him,  and  the  long  return  jour- 
ney began.  The  snow  had  ceased 
falling  but  the  horse  was  heavily 
laden.  No  word  was  spoken.  Aunt 
Patience  had  had  her  say,  and  like  a 
wise  woman  knew  where  silence  be- 
gan ;  and  the  man  before  her  had 
fallen  from  the  pedestal  he  had  occu- 
pied in  his  own  estimation  and  was 
stunned  by  the  fall.  That  he  could 
give  way  to  anger  after  his'  long  pro- 
bation proved  to  him  beyond  question 
that  his  self-imposed  penalty  had  been 
of  no  avail.  Nay,  more, — these 
months  of  silence  had  but  added  to  his 
sin.  His  sturdy  common  sense  as- 
serted itself.  God  might  henceforth 
deal  with  him  as  He  would ;  he  would 
never  again  attempt  to  fix  the  penalty 
himself. 

There  was  plenty  of  time  for 
thought  before  the  exhausted  horse 
stopped  at  the  Locke  doorstone. 
Then  his  master  dropped  the  reins 
and  spoke  again.  "If  I  live  until  the 
March  town  meeting,"  he  said,  "I'll 
see  that  road  cut  through." 

Mrs.  Locke  did  not  die.  The 
neighbors  all  believed  that  Aunt  Pa- 
tience's skill  had  saved  her;  but  her 
husband  credited  her  recovery  to  a 
merciful  Providence,  and  as  soon  as 
she  was  able  ordered  a  special 
thanksgiving  celebrated  in  the  house- 
hold, with  the  minister's  family 
and  Aunt  Patience  as  guests;  where- 
at Parson  Pratt  asked  a  blessing 
twenty  minutes  long  and  including  all 
the  tribes  of  the  earth  then  known  to 
civilized  man. 
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NEW    HAVEN* 

By  IV alter  Allen. 


IN  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  Dutch  navigators  coast- 
ing through  what  we  now  know 
as  Long  Island  Sound  were  attracted 
by  the  aspect  of  a  pleasant  tree-cov- 
ered tract  of  the  mainland  lying  about 
seventy  miles  from  the  "Manhadoes," 
now  New  York,  penetrated  by  a 
broad  bay  into  which  three  rivers 
poured,  and  dominated  by  two  great 
hills  which  looked  like  halves  of  dif- 
ferent hills,  the  southern  side  of  each 
being  an  almost  perpendicular  preci- 
pice. From  the  color  of  the  exposed 
cliffs  the  place  came  to  be  known  by 
them  as  Rodenburg — Red  Mountain. 
The  Dutch  attempted  no  settlement 
there,  but  had  some  trade  with  the  lo- 
cal Indians. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1637, 
Theophilus  Eaton,  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant and  statesman  who  had  been 
agent  of  the  king  of  England  at  the 
Court  of  Denmark,  visited  this  place 
with  a  portion  of  a  party  of  English 


Puritan  emigrants  who  had  come  to 
the  New  World  in  two  vessels  which 
arrived  at  Boston  in  June. 
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*We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Herbert  Randall  for  most  of  the  photographs  used  in  illustrating  this  article. 
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The  report  of  the  advantages  of  the 
locality  was  so  favorable  that  sub- 
stantially the  whole  party  of  new  col- 
onists, joined  by  some  who  had  previ- 
ously come  to  the  Bay  Colony  and  to 
Plymouth,  sailed  in  the  spring-  for  the 
place  which  had  the  approval  of  their 
leaders,  leaving  Boston  on  March  30, 
1838.  On  the  first  Sunday  after  land- 
ing, supposed  to  have  been  the  15th 
of  April,  O.  S.,  the  25th  by  present 
reckoning,  they  met  for  worship  un- 
der an  oak  tree  standing  near  the  in- 
tersection of  the  present  College  and 
George  Streets  in  New  Haven.  Their 
pastor,  John  Davenport,  discoursed  of 
"The  Temptations  of  the  Wilderness." 
This  occasion  is  now  visibly  commem- 
orated by  a  tablet  on  the  building  at 
the  northeast  corner  of  these  streets 
and  by  a  large  pictorial  window  lately 
placed  above  the  pulpit  of 
the  First  Church. 

Most  of  the  colonists 
who  settled  this  spot, 
called  in  a  treaty  made 
with  the  Indians,  Quino- 
pioche,  which  was  later 
written  Quinnipiac,  were 
persons  of  wealth  and  con- 
sideration in  their  old 
home.  But  they  were 
Puritans,  and  they  had 
suffered  for  conscience  in 
ways  which  influenced 
them  to  seek  peace  and 
prosperity  by  self-exile. 
The     leaders     were     Rev. 


John  Davenport  and  Theophilus 
Eaton,  who  had  been  a  devoted 
friend  and  parishioner  of  Daven- 
port in  London.  Edward  Hop- 
kins, a  stepson  of  Eaton,  came 
from  England  with  these,  but 
settled  in  Hartford. 

Soon  after  their  arrival  they 
formed  and  subscribed,  after 
preparation  by  a  day's  fasting 
and  prayer,  what  they  called  a 
"plantation  covenant,"  engaging 
"that  as  in  matters  that  concern 
the  gathering  and  ordering  of  a 
church,  so  also  in  all  public 
offices,  which  concern  civil  order, 
as  choice  of  magistrates  and  officers, 
making  and  repealing  laws,  dividing 
allotments  of  inheritance,  and  all 
things  of  like  nature,  they  would  all  of 
them  be  ordered  by  the  rules  which 
the  Scripture  held  forth  to  them." 

This  simple  covenant  was  the  con- 
stitution of  whatever  civil  government 
existed  among  them  until  the  middle 
of  the  following  year.  Meanwhile  they 
devoted  themselves  to  clearing  the 
land,  which  they  honorably  purchased 
of  the  Indians,  laying  out  a  town 
site,  allotting  their  portions  to  each 
in  accordance  with  his  contribution  to 
the  venture,  building  habitations,  and 
planting  their  virgin  fields. 

They  plotted  their  town  four- 
square, each  side  half  a  mile  long,  bor- 
dered by  a  wide  street.  It  was  crossed 
by  two  east  and  west  streets  and  two 
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north  and  south  streets,  dividing  the 
square  into  nine  equal  portions,  the 
central  one  being  reserved  as  a  public 
market  place.  It  is  now  known  as 
"The  Green,"  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful city  commons  in  the  land,  and  it  is 
still  the  centre  of  the  city's  life  and 
activities,  municipal,  religious,  educar 
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tional,  commercial  and  social.  The 
southeast  corner  of  their  town  site 
was  near  the  deep-water  part  of  the 
natural  harbor,  where  their  vessels 
had  safe  anchorage.  Around  and 
away  from  this  original  town  site, 
which  in  the  early  days  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  stockade,  the  town  has 
grown  irregularly,  as  temporary  ne- 
cessity or  convenience  de- 
termined. It  surrounds 
the  head  of  the  broad  bay 
and  stretches  far  into  the 
country  in  several  direc- 
tions. 

The  party  which  came 
over  sea  in  the  Hector,  and 
her  consort,  numbered 
about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  souls,  men,  women, 
children  and  servants,  of 
whom  about  fifty  were 
adult  males.  With  those 
who  joined  them  in  Bos- 
ton the  colony  began  its 
life  having  more  than  this 
total.     The  earliest  list  of 


freemen  of  the  court  of  New  Haven 
contains  seventy  names.  The  list 
of  free  burgesses,  comprising  male 
church  members  only,  who  formed 
the  first  civil  government  in  1639, 
contains  sixty-three  names,  and  to 
this  list  are  appended  forty-eight  oth- 
ers who  joined  the  colony  later  and 
subscribed  their  names  to  the  consti- 
tution that  had  been  adopted.  In 
forming  this  constitution  all  the  free 
burgesses  were  assembled. 

According  to  tradition,  they  met  in 
Mr.  Newman's  barn.  Formal  report 
of  the  proceedings  has  been  preserved. 
After  much  prayer  and  exhortation 
all  present  gave  assent  to  the  cove- 
A  nant  made  the  previous  year.  They 
then  assented  to  several  declarations 
proposed  by  Rev.  John  Davenport 
embodying  the  ideas  that  the  civil 
government  should  conform  to  the 
standard  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  that,  to  secure  this  end,  only 
church  members  should  have  a  vote 
in  it.  This  made  it  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  church,  which  was  straight- 
way done,  twelve  approved  men  being 
named,  who  selected  from  themselves 
seven  who  formed  the  nucleus,  and 
these  determined  upon  the  admission 
of  the  rest.  When  this  had  been  done 
in  order,  Theophilus  Eaton  "was 
by  full  consent  chosen  magistrate  for 
the  terme  of  one  whole  yeare,"  and 
various  deputies  and  assistants  in  the 
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government  were  chosen  for  a  like 
term.  Thus  was  founded  a  republican 
theocracy,  which  recognized  no  king 
but  the  King  of  kings  as  having  su- 
perior authority  over  this  people  who 
established  civil  government  on  the 
basis  of  a  "Fundamental  Agreement," 
accepting  not  the  laws  of  England  but 
the  laws  of  Moses  and  the  teachings 
of  Christ  as  their  guide  and  rule.  A 
rude  meeting-house  for  the  church 
was  at  once  built  near  the  centre  of 
the  market  square. 

The  administration  of  Governor 
Eaton  was  approved  by  annual  reelec- 
tions  until  he  died  in  January,  1658. 
The  colony,  however,  did  not  flourish 
according  to  the  original  scheme  of 
its  founders,  who  were  grievously  dis- 
appointed in  respect  of  their  hopes  of 
commercial  prosperity.  The  New  Ha- 
ven Colony  was  reputed  to  be  the 
most  wealthy  in  proportion  to  num- 
bers that  had  come  to 
New  England,  and  its 
leaders  built  great  houses, 
and  filled  them  with  fine 
furniture  in  the  fashion  of 
Old  World  luxury.  Gov- 
ernor Eaton's  house  had 
nineteen  fireplaces,  and 
Parson  Davenport's  had 
thirteen.  Their  most  im- 
portant commercial  ven- 
ture was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  trading  post  on 
the    Delaware     River    for 


barter  with  the  Indians. 
This  was  broken  up  by 
the  Swedes.  Becoming 
hopeless  of  success  in  this 
line,  they  built  a  large 
ship  for  transporting  back 
to  England  the  chief  part 
of  their  stock  in  trade. 
About  seventy  persons, 
among  them  six  or  eight 
of  the  most  prominent 
men,  embarked  in  her  with 
their  property  to  return  to 
England.  They  sailed 
from  New  Haven  in  Jan- 
uary, 1647,  but  never 
reached  another  port. 
For  many  years  thereafter  the  di- 
minished settlement  was  composed  of 
a  poverty  stricken  and  discouraged 
people,  who  endured  much  hardship 
while  struggling  desperately  to  main- 
tain existence  by  agriculture,  a  means 
for  which  neither  the  land  nor  their 
previous  training  was  especially  favor- 
able. Some  returned  to  England,  and 
some  removed  to  other  colonies  or 
to  neighboring  plantations.  Yet  the 
most  stood  firmly  to  their  undertak- 
ing and  gradually  became  wonted  to 
their  circumstances  and  measurably 
content.  On  the  night  of  Governor 
Eaton's  sudden  death,  when  bidding 
good  night  to  his  sick  wife,  she  re- 
marked that  he  looked  sad.  He  re- 
plied that  he  was  sad  on  account  of 
the  troubles  in  the  church  at  Hartford. 
She,  who  had  long  been  discon- 
tented, responded:  "Let  us  even 
go  back  to  our  native  country."     His 
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answer  was:  "You  may,  but  I   shall 
die  here." 

The  most  important  incident  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  colony  after  its  estab- 
lishment and  the  virtual  abandonment 
of  the  dream  of  commercial  success, 
was  the  union  with  the  Connecticut 
Colony.  This  was  brought  about 
somewhat  slyly  and  contrary  to  the 
desire  of  Mr.  Davenport  and  other 
chief  planters.  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon, 
in  the  appendix  to  his  volume  entitled 
"Thirteen  Historical  Discourses" 
(New  Haven,  1839),  while  declining- to 
go  as  far  as  another  and  call  the  trans- 
action a  "coerced  union  parallel  in 
wrong  with  the  partition  of  Poland," 


cal  matters  the  planters  continued  to 
govern  themselves  and  to  maintain  a 
separate  distinction  recognized  by 
holding  the  General  Court  alternately 
in  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  a  condi- 
tion that  survived  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  the  establishment  of  national 
independence.  It  was  abandoned  only 
within  the  memory  of  men  still  young. 
The  extinction  of  the  independence  of 
the  colony  was  a  cruel  blow  to  the 
hopes  and  ideals  of  the  venerable  pas- 
tor, Davenport.  To  him  it  seemed 
that  the  chief  aim  of  his  devoted  life 
had  been  sacrificed,  and  in  1668  he 
accepted  a  call  to  Boston,  where  he 
died  in  1670. 


From  an  old  print. 
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says :  "We  must  admit  that  the  trans- 
actions of  that  period  on  the  part  of 
Connecticut  'do  not  tell  well  in  his- 
tory.' "  In  1662  Connecticut  obtained 
a  patent  from  Charles  II,  which  the 
people  of  that  colony  construed  to  in- 
clude the  colony  of  New  Haven  in  the 
same  domain.  There  was  formal  re- 
monstrance against  this  construction, 
but  by  degrees,  through  various  acts 
of  encroachment  on  one  side,  and  the 
defection,  from  time  to  time,  of  parties 
of  settlers  in  the  seaside  colony,  the 
independent  status  of  the  New  Haven 
planters  was  undermined.  It  was  for- 
mally yielded  in  1664,  although  in  lo- 


Meanwhile  the  plantation  survived 
and  in  a  modest  way  grew  and 
thrived,  being  more  distinguished  by 
the  character,  ability  and  accomplish- 
ments of  its  leading  men  than  by  its 
material  prosperity. 

Statistics  of  this  first  century  do  not 
exist  in  satisfying  fulness ;  but  in 
1680,  forty-two  years  after  the  settle- 
ment, the  government  of  Connecticut, 
responding  to  inquiries  by  a  parlia- 
mentary Committee  on  Colonies,  re- 
ported that  the  militia  of  the  county 
of  New  Haven  (several  towns)  were 
six  hundred  and  twenty-three,  being 
about  a  fourth  of  the  colonv.     In  the 
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whole  colony  there  were  "about 
twenty  petty  merchants,  some  trade  to 
Boston,  some  to  the  Indians  and  other 
colonies."  New  London  was  reported 
to  be  superior  to  New  Haven  as  a 
place  of  commerce.  Of  the  country 
it  is  said:  "What  land  is  fit  is  taken 
up ;  what  remains 
must  be  gained  out 
of  the  fire  by  hard 
blows  and  small 
recompence.  .  .  . 
The  value  of  our 
annual  imports 
probably  amounts 
to  £ 9,000.  .  .  . 
The  property  of  the 
whole  corporation 
doth  not  amount  to 
£110,788  sterling. 
.  .  .  Twenty-four 
small  vessels  be- 
long to  the  colony." 
Jt  is  called  a  "poor 
colony,"  and  there 
appears  to  be  a  stu- 
dious purpose  not 
to  present  the  col- 
ony's affairs  in  too 
glowing  colors  to 
these   inquisitors. 

The  establish- 
ment of  Yale  Col- 
lege in  New  Haven 
in  1 71 6  gave  to  the 
place  importance 
and  distinction 
which  have  at- 
tached to  it  in  in- 
creasing measure 
ever  since.  Now, 
certainly,  it  is  bet- 
ter known  as  the 
seat  of  this  institu- 
tion than  for  any 
other  fact  in  its  life. 
As  early  as  1654,  Mr. 
Davenport  brought  before  the  Gen- 
eral Court  a  plan  for  a  college,  and  the 
town  made  a  gift  of  land  in  behalf  of 
the  project.  The  first  result  of  this 
effort  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Hopkins  Grammar  School,  which  yet 
continues,     the     colony     not     feeling 
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equal,  even  with  Governor  Hopkins's 
gift,  to  the  enterprise  of  setting  up  a 
college.  But  in  1700  ten  ministers 
contributed  volumes  from  their  li- 
braries to  be  the  foundation  of  a 
college  library;  and  in  1701  a  char- 
ter for  "a  collegiate  school"  was 
obtained  from  the 
king.  This  school 
was  immediately 
begun,  with  Rev. 
Abraham  Pierson 
as  its  rector  and 
with  one  tutor.  It 
was  never  firmly 
settled  anywhere 
previous  to  1716, 
although  its  long- 
est home  was  in 
Say  brook.  Con- 
tributions of  the 
town  and  citizens 
of  New  Haven  en- 
abled a  building  to 
be  erected  for  it  op- 
posite the  south- 
west corner  of  the 
Common,  a  liberal- 
ity which  secured 
the  college  to  the 
town  for  all  time. 
The  Saybrook  peo- 
ple were  so  pro- 
voked by  the  re- 
moval that  the  civil 
authorities  had  to 
interfere  to  protect 
the  college  proper- 
ty. The  first  Com- 
mencement day  in 
New  Haven  was 
September  10,  1718, 
when  ten  students 
were  graduated. 
Elihu  Yale,  whose 
benefaction,  in- 
tended to  be  £  1,000, 
but  amounting  in  fact  to  consid- 
erably less,  led  to  giving  his  name 
to  the  collegiate  school,  was  a  son  of 
one  of  the  early  settlers  of  New  Haven 
and  was  born  in  America.  His  father, 
returning  to  England,  took  with  him 
the   youth,   who   never   returned,   but 
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became  a  great  merchant  in  India  and 
governor  of  the  East  India  Company. 
He  was  induced  to  aid  the  new  college 
through  the  efforts  of  James  Pierpont 
and  Cotton  Mather.  He  died  in  1721, 
and  on  his  tomb  at  Wrexam,  Wales, 
were  inscribed  tnese  lines: 

"Born  in  America,  in  Europe  bred, 
In  Afric  trav'lled  and  in  Asia  wed, 
Where    long    he    liv'd    and    thriv'd:     in 
London  dead. 


1  he    did, 
thro' 


hope 


mercy  s    gone 


take 


Much  good,   some 

all's  even, 
And   that   his   soul 

to  heaven. 
You  that  survive  and  read  this  tale, 

care 
For  this  most  certain  exit  to  prepare, 
Where  blest  in  peace  the  actions  of  the » 

just 
Smell    sweet    and    blossom    in    the    silent 

dust." 

In  1735  and  for  several  years  after- 
ward, New  Haven,  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  New  England,  was  shaken 
by  the  religious  movement  known  as 
"The  Great  Awakening,"  the  impetu- 
ous consecration  of  Methodism.    The 
New  Haven  church,  which    had    suf- 
fered no  schism  for  nearly  a  century, 
lost  several  members,  who  with  con- 
verts   from    "the    world"    formed    a 
"New      Light" 
church      called 
the      White 
Haven  Church, 
which   in    1744 
built   the    Blue 
Meeting- 


called    from    its    color,    opposite    the 
northeast  corner  of  the  Common. 

In  1748  there  stood  on  the  Market 
Place,  as  it  was  commonly  designated 
in  early  times,  six  buildings, — the 
meeting-house  of  the  First  Church, 
built  in  1688  in  place  of  the  primitive 
structure  alreadv  mentioned,  and  near 
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the  same  spot;  four  public  buildings 
on  the  northern  end  of  the  west  side, 
namely,  the  first  colony  house  (1717), 
the  county  house,  the  jail  and  the  Hop- 
kins Grammar  School;  a  small  build- 
ing, perhaps  a  schoolhouse,  near  the 
middle  of  the  north  side.  In  1757, 
the  First  Church  built  a  new  meet- 
ing-house of  brick,  still  clinging  to 
the  original  location  substantially; 
and  in  1772,  the  Fair  Haven  Society, 
an  offshoot  from  the  "New  Light" 
Church,  put  up  a  building  where  its 
successor,  the  United  Church  (for- 
merly the  North  Church),  now  stands. 
In    1763    a    new    colony    house    was 
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erected  near  the  First  Church,  and 
beside  it  stood  the  public  whipping 
post.  This  colony  house  stood  until 
about  1830,  being  used  after  the  Rev- 
olution as  one  of  the  capitols  of  the 
state  until  a  new  state  house  of  plas- 
tered brick,  modelled  on  the  lines  of 
a  Doric  temple,  was  erected  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Square.  It  was  re- 
moved about  a  dozen  years  ago,  New 
Haven  having  relinquished  its  share 
of  the  dual-capi- 
tal condition  which 
had  subsisted  since 
the  union  of  the 
colonies  more  than 
two  hundred  years 
before.  This 
structure  became 
a  somewhat  shab- 
by daylight  spec- 
tacle, but  was  ever 
a  white  dream  of 
classic  loveliness 
by  moonlight. 

In  1748,  accord- 
i  n  g  to  Wad  s- 
worth's  map, 
which  is  reputed 
authentic,  New 
Haven     contained 


one  hundred  and  eighty  dwellings. 
Of  these  seven  were  painted  blue, 
thirty-seven  red,  and  the  rest  were 
unpainted.  The  first  census  of 
population  which  is  quite  trust- 
worthy, made  in  1787,  gives  a 
population  of  thirty-five  hundred 
and  forty,  including  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  students  of 
Yale  College.  There  were  then  four 
hundred      and      sixty-six      dwelling 
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houses,  which  indicates  a  prosper- 
ous growth  since  1748.  Just  pre- 
vious to  the  Revolutionary  War, 
1774,  Colonel  Wooster  reported  to 
Governor  Trumbull  that  "the  trade  of 
this  part  of  the  colony  is  entirely  to 
the  West  India  Islands,  and  the  ex- 
ports are  horses,  oxen,  pork,  beef,  tal- 
low and  lumber ;  and  the  imports, 
West  India  produce.  The  shipping- 
belonging-  to  this  port  are  one  hun- 
dred and  eight  vessels  .  .  .  amount- 
ing to  7,170  tons,  carpenters'  measure, 


Canadian  frontier  in  1755.  He  was  in 
the  detachment  sent  against  Baron 
Dieskau ;  and  after  the  fall  of  Colonel 
Williams  in  that  unfortunate  engage- 
ment, he  took  command  of  the  disor- 
dered troops  and  made  a  successful 
retreat.  In  subsequent  campaigns  he 
won  much  commendation  for  soldierly 
conduct. 

After  these  wars  and  the  cession 
of  Canada  to  the  British  crown  in 
1763,  the  maritime  interests  of  New 
Haven  began  growing  rapidly  and  the 
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and  the  number  of  seafaring  men  is 

756." 

To  the  expedition  against  Louis- 
burg  in  1745,  New  Haven  sent  a  body 
of  troops  in  a  sloop  commanded  by 
David  Wooster,  who  there  acquired 
high  reputation  for  discretion  and 
valor,  which  was  increased  in  the 
northern  campaign  of  1755  and  in 
later  years  until  he  fell  mortally 
wounded  at  Ridgefield  in  the  War  for 
Independence,  having  the  rank  of  ma- 
jor general.  Colonel  Nathan  Whit- 
ing led  a  New  Haven  regiment  to  the 


town  seemed  likely  to  become  such  a 
port  of  commerce  as  its  founders  in- 
tended. 

Then  came  the  long  struggle  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  dreary  period  af- 
terwards until  a  national  government 
was  surely  established.  In  the  war 
New  Haven  played  a  gallant  part  and 
suffered  severely.  The  town  was  in- 
vaded in  July,  1779,  by  a  force  of 
twenty-six  hundred  men  commanded 
by  Major  General  Try  on,  whose  un- 
expected coming  was  resisted  only  by 
a  wholly  insufficient  home  guard,  stu- 
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dents  and  citizens  joining-  with  a  few 
soldiers,  or  fighting-,  like  the  venerable 
Dr.  Naphtali  Daggett,  ex-president  of 
the  college,  and  professor  in  the  di- 
vinity school,  "on  their  own  hook." 
Colonel  Aaron  Burr  commanded  a 
small  body  of  the  patriot  militia,  and 
Colonel  Sabin,  with  Captain  James 
Hillhouse  and  Phineas  Bradley,  com- 
manded bodies  of  citizens,  who  with 
two  or  three  small  cannon  and  such 
small  arms  as  they  had,  served  with 
hardy  valor  and  great  efficiency,  har- 
assing every  step  of  the  enemy's  ad- 
vance, but  not  preventing  his  tem- 
porary possession  of  the  town.  The 
purpose  of  the  enemy  to  burn  the 
town  was  thwarted,  partly  by  protests 
of  their  sympathizers  and  partly  by  the 
necessity  of  getting  their  drunken  and 
almost  uncontrollable  soldiers  out  of 
harm's  way.  Two  aged  citizens,  Ben- 
jamin English  and  Nathan  Beers, 
were  murdered  in  their  homes.  A  few 
dwellings,  barns,  shops  and  ships 
were  burned ;  but  there  was  no  gen- 
eral conflagration.  The  British  re- 
ported a  loss  of  seventy-two  killed, 
wounded  and  missing,  while  the 
American  loss  was  twenty-one  killed 
in  action  and  as  many  more  wounded, 
some  of  whom  afterwards  died.  It  is 
reported   that    General    Garth    of   the 


British  forces,  having 
climbed  to  the  belfry 
of  the  colony  house 
and  surveyed  the 
prospect,  exclaimed: 
4Tt  is  too  beautiful  a 
place  to  burn." 

Soon  after  the  dec- 
laration   of    peace    a 
portion  of  the  town  of 
New   Haven   was   in- 
corporated  as   a   city, 
by  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture.      This    was    on 
April  10,  1784.   There 
were     then,     perhaps, 
thirty-three     hundred 
inhabitants       in      the 
whole  town  ;  but  some 
of  them  wanted  a  city 
government    and     se- 
cured   it,    so    that    the    city    of    New 
Haven  is  one  of  the  oldest  chartered 
cities  in  the  land.     The  list  of  officers 
first  chosen  is  worthy  of  record  now, 
for  it  has  been  said  of  it  that  it  com- 
prised  a    body    of   talented    men    not 
since    equalled    in    the    city    govern- 
ment : — 

Mayor. — Roger  Sherman. 
Clerk. — Josiah  Meigs. 
Treasurer. — Hezekiah  Sabin. 
Sheriffs. — Elias    Stillwell,     Parsons 
Clark. 
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Aldermen. — Thomas  Howell,  Sam- 
uel Bishop,  David  Austin,  Isaac  Beers. 

Councilmen.  —  James  Hillhouse, 
Pierpont  Edwards,  Ebenezer  Town- 
send,  Timothy  Jones,  John  Whiting. 
Henry  Daggett,  Joseph  Howell, 
James  Rice,  Elias  Shipman,  Ebenezer 
Beardsley,  Joseph  Thompson,  Eneas 
Munson,  Jeremiah  Atwater,  Stephen 
Ball,  Jonathan  Ingersoll,  Abraham 
Augur,  Abel  Bassett,  Joseph  Bradley, 
Michael  Todd,  Joel  Gilbert. 

Clearly  this  was  a  time  when  the 
first  citizens  were  not  unwilling  to 
bear  the  burden  and  responsibility  of 


was  the  planting  of  a  large  part  of 
the  elms  which  have  been  for  a  cen- 
tury the  glory  of  the  city  and  have 
won  for  it  the  graceful  sobriquet, 
"Elm  City."  He  also  planned  the 
Grove  Street  cemetery,  distinguished 
as  the  first  in  the  world  to  be  laid  out 
in  family  lots  and  long  reputed  the 
most  beautiful.  The  long  lines  of  no- 
ble trees  that  surround  the  Green  and 
'■  cross  it  and  border  many  of  the  older 
streets  were  planted  between  1787  and 
1792,  Mr.  Hillhouse  raising  the 
money  and  himself  engaging,  year  af- 
ter vear,  in  the  actual  labor  of  setting 
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guiding  municipal  affairs.  Almost 
every  name  in  the  list  is  yet  honorably 
remembered,  and  many  will  be  recog- 
nized all  over  the  land  as  those  of  men 
who  had,  and  have,  more  than  local 
celebrity.  Roger  Sherman  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Continental  Congress  selected  to  draft 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Jefferson  said  of  him  that  he  had  the 
best  common  sense  of  any  man  in  the 
Congress.  James  Hillhouse,  after- 
wards a  United  States  senator,  is  ac- 
counted the  most  enterprising  and 
public-spirited  citizen  New  Haven  ever 
had.     Among  his  lasting  good  works 


them  out,  assisted  by  David  Austin. 
Through  the  efforts  of  these  two,  with 
Pierpont  Edwards  and  Isaac  Beers, 
the  Green  (which  began  to  be  called 
the  Green,  instead  of  the  market 
place,  or  square,  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century)  was  rescued  from 
shabbiness,  graded  and  inclosed.  The 
contagion  of  this  example  of  tree 
planting  spread  until  all  the  old 
streets  were  soon  adorned  with  elm 
trees,  and  the  fine  fashion  was  fol- 
lowed as  new  streets  were  made.  The 
oldest  trees  are  now  feeble  and  dying ; 
on  the  crowded  business  streets  many 
have  been  cut  down ;'  some  have  been 
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prostrated  by  tempests  or 
killed  by  disease ;  but  as  one 
looks  down  upon  the  city  in 
summer  from  the  crest  of 
East  Rock,  it  is  a  bower  of 
greenery  pierced  here  and 
there  by  spires  and  towering 
roofs. 

Among  the  distinguished 
citizens  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury not  already  named 
should  be  mentioned  Jared 
Ingersoll,  Noah  Webster,  Eli 
Whitney,  Ezra  Stiles,  Timo- 
thy D  wight,  the  last  two 
presidents  of  Yale  College, 
and  Joseph  Noyes,  Chauricey 
Whittelsey,  and  James  Dana, 
pastors  of  the  First  Church. 
Rev.  Dr.  Dana  in  a  "Century 
Sermon,"  preached  in  1801, 
gives  the  population  of  the 
place  as  4,000,  of  whom  85 
were  slaves,  115  free  blacks, 
~  <il~     48      Indians 


and  mulat- 
toes,  142  for- 
eigners. There  were 
471  Congregational- 
ist  families,  226  Epis- 
copal  families,  7 
Roman     Catholic,     1 
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Moravian,   1   Baptist,  7  Methodist,   1 

Quaker,    4    Priestlian    (sic)    and    16 

"Nothingarian."       There     were     no 

stores  and  61  vessels ;  tonnage,  5,436. 

The  population  by  the  United  States 

census  of  1790.  was 

4,448    and    by    the 

census  of  1800  was 

5,157. 

After  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  and 
the  establishment 
of  a  permanent 
Union  under  the 
national  constitu- 
tion, New  Haven 
entered  upon  a  new 
career  of  prosper- 
ity, regaining  its 
commercial  pres- 
tige, making  new 
ventures  of  enter- 
prise, and  improv- 
ing local  condi- 
tions. The  buoyant 
hopefulness  of  the 
new  nation  bore  it 
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on.  While  trade 
was  largely  with 
the  West  Indies, 
the  ships  of  its 
merchants  went 
all  over  the  world. 
A  large  fleet  of 
vessels,  some  of 
them  of  300  tons, 
and  carrying  from 
fifteen  to  twenty 
guns,  engaged  in 
sealing  in  the 
South  Seas,  re- 
turning by  way  of 
Canton  where  the 

sealskins  were  marketed  and  a  re- 
turn cargo  of  nankeens,  teas  and* 
china  ware  received.  In  old  fam- 
ilies choice  sets  of  china  brought 
home  by  these  mariners  are  still 
preserved.  One  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  all  American  voyages  of  the 
time  was  that  of  the  Neptune,  twenty 
guns,  owmed  by  Ebenezer  Townsend, 
manned  by  forty-five  New  Haven 
County  youth  of  excellent  family, 
commanded  by  Captain  David 
Greene.  She  was  absent  three  years 
on  a  voyage  round  the  world,  return- 
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ing  in  July,  1799,  netting  a  profit  of 
$260,000,  and  paying  custom-house 
duties  of  $75,000,  a  quarter  more  than 
the  civil-list  tax  of  the  state  at  the 
time.  Her  arrival  was  the  occasion 
of  great  public  rejoicings. 

All  this  new  prosperity  was  dashed 
by  the  embargo  of  1807.  For  over  a 
year  no  ship  left  the  harbor.  There 
had  been  thirty-two  commercial 
houses  and  eighty-two  ships  engaged 
in  the  foreign  trade.  One  hundred 
shipwrights  and  several  hundred  sea- 
men were  left  unemployed.  In  the 
war  of  1812-15  many  of  these  ob- 
tained service.  Commodore  Isaac 
Hull,  commander  of  Old  Ironsides 
in  the  fight  with  the  Guerriere,  was  a 
New  Haven  bred  seaman,  born  in  the 
adjoining  town  of  Derby. 

Since  that  war  the  old  town  has 
grown  with  remarkable  steadiness, 
the  basis  of  its  prosperity  up  to  the 
date  of  the  Civil  War  being,  for  the 
most  part,  maritime  commerce,  and 
since  that  time,  manufactures.  These 
have  developed  with  enormous 
strides,  while  its  direct  foreign  com- 
merce has  declined,  a  result  due,  in 
part,  to  the  general  employment  in 
this  business  of  large  vessels  not 
adapted  to  a  comparatively  shallow 
harbor.  The  coastwise  trade  in  the 
supply  of  materials  and  distribution 
of  products  is  national  in  scope,  and 
some  of  it  is  with  the  British  Prov- 
inces. Within  this  period  railroads 
have  been  stretched  across  the  conti- 
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nent  in  every  direction,  supplying  new 
highways  of  transportation  to  new 
markets.  The  loss  of  direct  foreign 
trade  in  home  vessels  has  checked  the 
development  of  shipping  interests ; 
but  the  actual  foreign  trade,  consist- 
ing now  chiefly  of  exported  manufac- 
tured articles,  has  increased. 

Before  the  Civil  War  manufacturing 
industries  were  limited  to  a  few  lines. 
The  most  extensive  of  all  was  that  of 
making  carriages  of  all  kinds  and 
the  parts  of  car- 
riages.  New 
Haven  car- 
riages were 
known  in  every 
American  city, 
and  many  were 
sent  to  other 
countries.  This 
industry  was  se- 
riously crippled 
by  the  war, 
owing  to  the 
large  credits  ex- 
tended to  the 
South ;  and  it 
has  never  re- 
covered its  for- 
mer primacy,  al- 


rubber    footwear.      All    suffered    to- 
gether   in    the    time    of    the    nation's 
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though  still  important.  The  other 
flourishing  manufactures  before  the 
war  were  of  clocks,  locks,  shirts  and 


trouble,  but  all,  ex- 
cept perhaps  that  of 
shirts,  have  now  vast- 
ly outgrown  former 
proportions,  while,  as 
one  effect  of  those 
misfortunes,  the  in- 
dustries of  the  place 
have  been  diversified 
in  an  extaordinary 
degree. 

Mr.  J.  Rice  Win- 
chell,  assistant  col- 
lector of  the  port,  says,  in  a  recently 
published  article,  that  New  Haven  has 
more  than  eleven  hundred  manufac- 
tories, giving  employment  to  about 
eighteen  thousand  operatives,  who  re- 
ceive as  wages  more  than  $10,000,000 
annually  and  turn  out  products  ex- 
ceeding $33,000,000  in  value.  Mr. 
Henry  C.  Rowe  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  in  a  compilation  of  statis- 
tics for  the  information  of  a  congres- 
sional committee,  says  that  during  the 
year  1895  the  arrivals  and  departures 
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of  vessels  of  all  kinds  were  31,400, 
bearing  cargoes  which  in  the  gross 
amounted  to  3,276,400  tons  of  a  total 
value  of  $269,333,000. 

The  oyster  business  of  New  Haven 
is  a  highly  developed  industry.  New 
Haven  men  were  pioneers  in  the  busi- 
ness of  shipping  oysters.  After  estab- 
lishing it  here  they  went  to  Baltimore 
and  other  places  to  develop  it.  Be- 
tween 1870  and  1875  the  business  of 
propagating  oysters  in  the  open  wa- 
ters of  Long  Island  Sound  was  suc- 
cessfully started,  and  New  Haven  men 
now  cultivate  oyster  farms,  having  an 
aggregate  area  of  more  than  thirty 
thousand  acres,  producing  about  two 
million  bushels  annually.  A  large 
proportion  of  this  harvest  is  packed, 
and  transported  far  overland  or  across 
the  sea. 

It  is  not  commonly  known  that  the 
first  telephone  exchange,  which  dem- 
onstrated the  general  usefulness  of 
the  new  means  of  communication, 
was  devised  and  put  in  operation  in 
New  Haven.  "Central"  began  re- 
sponding to  calls  here  on  January  28, 
1878.  The  first  list  of  subscribers 
contained  less  than  twoscore  names. 
It  was  in  New  Haven  that  a  device 
for  avoiding  interference  with  the  op- 
erations of  the  telephone  by  stronger 


currents  of  electricity  employed  in 
illumination  and  in  running  street 
cars  was  first  hit  upon  and  adopted  in 
general  construction.  This  involved 
abandonment  of  earth  circuits  and  the 
substitution  of  complete  metallic  cir- 
cuits, in  which  improvement  the 
Southern  New  England  Telephone 
Company  was  the  pioneer. 

The  immense  service  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Rail- 
road Company  to  the  business  inter- 
ests and  convenience  of  the  people 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.  First 
communication  with  New  York  by 
rail  was  opened  on  December  29, 
1848.  Already  there  was  rail  commu- 
nication with  Hartford  and  Spring- 
field, and  a  canal  to  Northampton. 

New  Haven  is  now  the  centre  and 
headquarters  of  a  great  system  of  rail- 
roads, branching  out  in  every  direction 
landward,  as  sufficient  for  all  use,  and 
as  perfect  in  equipment  and  service  as 
any  city  in  the  world  can  boast  of. 
The  completion  of  this  system  under 
one  control  has  been  accomplished, 
and  its  progress  toward  perfection  of 
operating  conditions  far  advanced, 
within    the    last  twelve  years,  by  the 
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CITY    HALL    AND    COURTHOUSE. 

compelling  genius  of  President 
Charles  P.  Clark.  By  the  charter  of 
the  company  its  headquarters  must 
be  established  in  Connecticut.  New 
Haven  is  the  place  of  the  general  of- 
fices, of  great  construction  and  repair 
shops,  of  supplies,  storage  and  trans- 
fers. The  company,  according  to 
careful  estimates,  supplies  means  of 
livelihood  to  at  least  one-tenth  of  the 
population.      How   great   a   factor   in 


the    industry    of 
the  city  this  rail- 
road   is  will    ap- 
pear    from     the 
statement     that 
during    the    last 
year    it    brought 
to    New    Haven 
664,870,393 
pounds  of  freight 
and    took    away 
1,605,432,472 
pounds,    a    total 
commerce     of 
1,135,151^  tons. 
The   attempt 
to    describe    the 
New    Haven    of 
to-day  in  a  way 
to     convey    any 
just    idea    of   its 
attractive     and 
picturesque   as- 
pects    must    al- 
ways   result    in    dissatisfaction.      One 
and    another    striking    feature     may 
be    depicted    with    a    certain    success, 
perhaps ;     but     the     ensemble,      the 
countenance,    will    inevitably    appear 
distorted   to   those   who   are    familiar 
with    it.      To   be    apprehended    truly, 
it    must    be    seen ;    to    be    known    it 
must  be  long  dwelt  in.     Probably  it 
is  never  well  known,  especially  in  the 
subtile  contour  and  color  which  hu- 
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man  ute  lends  to  its  natural  charms, 
except  by  those  fortunate  beings  who 
are  inheritors  in  unbroken  descent  of 
the  blood  and  the  soil,  the  records  and 
the  traditions,  the  virtues,  idiosyncra- 
sies and  foibles  of  its  founders. 

Of  Yale  University  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  say  much  within  the  limits  of 
this  article.  It  is  the  superior  in- 
stitution of  the  place.  Its  buildings 
fill  the  square  west  of  the  Green  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  extend  into  other 
near  blocks  on  three  sides,  and  are 
found  here  and  there  in  other  sec- 
tions. The  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
is  located  on  the  Sheffield  estate  three 
blocks  northward;  the  Medical 
School  is  as  far  off  in  another  di- 
rection, the  Observatory  is  on  Pros- 
pect Hill,  the  Boat  House  at  the 
head  of  the  harbor,  and  the  Ath- 
letic Field  a  mile  and  a  half  in  the 
country.  Many  of  its  buildings  are 
among  the  city's  most  costly  and 
beautiful  structures,  and  especially  at- 
tract the  attention  of  visitors.  The 
Faculty,  of  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  instructors,  constitutes  a  society 
with  peculiar  interests,  notable  for 
culture  and  refinement,  but  not  inti- 
mately in  touch  with  the  great  body 
of  the  people  and  their  chief  concerns. 
This  comment  is  meant  to  apply  to 
the  Faculty  as  a  body;  many  individ- 
ual members  are  active  and  public- 
spirited  citizens,  apt  in  counsel  and  ef- 
ficient in  service.  The  Yale  students 
contribute  a  leading  element  to  the 
life  of  the  city.*  , 

The  city  hall  and  courthouse  con- 
stitute a  handsome  group  facing  the 
east  side  of  the  Green.  The  former 
was  erected  in  1861,  the  latter  in 
1872.  The  post  office,  custom  house, 
and  United  States  courts  are  estab- 
lished in  a  dignified  brownstone 
building  on  Church  Street  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Green.  The  public  li- 
brary, one  of  the  youngest  of  the  city's 
institutions,  and  not  yet  fostered  with 
any  remarkable  generosity  by  public 
or  private  endowment,  is  established 

*  The  life  and  history  of  Yale  University  will  be  the 
theme  of  a  special  article  in  this  magnzine. — Editor. 


in  a  stone  building  that  was  formerly 
a  church,  on  Church  Street,  opposite 
the  Green.  The  University  libraries 
serve  a  part  of  the  population  so  ade- 
quately that  there  is  less  zeal  than  in 
some  other  cities  to  make  the  library 
for  all  the  people  as  complete  and  ser- 
viceable as  it  ought  to  be. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  church 
edifices  are  the  three  on  the  Green, — 
the  Center  Church,  which  is  the 
fourth  building  of  the  First  Church, 
the  United  Church,  formerly  known 
as  the  North  Church,  and  Trinity 
Church,  which  is  south  of  the  Center 
Church.  The  first  two  are  brick 
buildings,  the  last  is  of  stone.  All 
front  on  Temple  Street,  which  crosses 
the  Green  north  and  south,  and  was 
itself,  until  lately,  a  wonderfully  per- 
fect natural  temple,  a  long  Gothic 
nave  formed  by  interlacing  elms.  The 
three  edifices  were  built  during  the 
last  war  with  England,  and  the  two 
whose  membership  represents  in  a 
way  the  faith  and  traditions  of  Puri- 
tanism are  notable  examples  of  Amer- 
ican church  architecture  of  the  period 
when  the  soaring  spirit  of  new  nation- 
ality, fostered  by  increasing  wealth, 
craved  more  beautiful  homes  of  wor- 
ship than  the  plain  meeting-houses 
that  sufficed  for  struggling  colonists. 
None  of  these  churches  has  been 
greatly  changed  since  it  was  built,  ex- 
cept Trinity,  which  has  a  new 
tower  and  new  chancel.  They  all  aie 
likely  to  grow  venerable  in  substan- 
tially their  present  form,  for  public 
opinion,  in  deference  to  which  all 
other  buildings  have  been  removed 
from  the  Green,  will  not  suffer  either 
extension  or  rebuilding  of  these.  In 
the  basement  of  the  Center  Church  is 
a  crypt  to  which  were  consigned  the 
bones  of  many  of  its  worthies  when 
the  ancient  churchyard  of  the  colony 
was  obliterated.  The  contents  of 
other  graves  were  reinterred  in  the 
Grove  Street  Cemetery.  Tablets  com- 
memorating these  facts  are  attached 
to  the  rear  wall  of  the  church. 
Distinguished  pastors  of  this  church, 
besides     those      already      mentioned, 
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have  been  Moses  Stuart,  Nathaniel 
\Y.  Taylor,  and  Leonard  Bacon. 
The  present  pastor  is  Dr.  Newman 
Smyth. 

Behind  the  church  one  monument 
now  stands,  protected  by  a  fence,  a 
modest  memorial,  erected  by  one  of 
his  descendants,  to  the  regicide, 
Colonel  John  Dixwell.  He  requested 
that  his  name  should  not  be  displayed 
on  any  monument,  lest  his  enemies 
might  desecrate  his  grave,  but  that  it 
should  be  marked  by  a  low  stone  con- 
taining only  the  inscription  "J.  D. 
Esq.,"  with  his  age  and  date  of  death. 
In  1849  ms  bones  were  reinterred  in 
the  place  where  the  monument  now 
stands.  His  name  and  the  names  of 
Goffe  and  Whalley,  the  two  regicides 
who  were  concealed  and  protected  in 
the  colony  for  about  two  years  while 
hunted  by  emissaries  of  the  restored 
Stuart,  are  perpetuated  in  the  names 
of  three  broad  streets  which  extend 
westward  from  the  central  part  of  the 
city. 

The  United  Church  Society  is  the 
ecclesiastical  successor  of  several  so- 
cieties which  have  existed  from  time 
to  time.  It  was  in  its  house  that  the 
celebrated  meeting  was  held  on 
March  22,  1856,  which  got  for  the 
church  the  nickname  of  "The  Old 
Fort."  The  meeting  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  the  company  of 
free  state  emigrants  then  forming  for 
settlement  in  Kansas.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  was  one  of  the  speakers. 
Some  one  remarked,  that  as  these 
men  were  going  away  to  help  save 
free  soil  from  the  blight  of  slavery 
they  should  be  supplied  with  proper 
means  of  defence  against  the  armed 
propagandists  of  slavery,  whereupon 
one  in  the  audience  cried  out,  "I'll 
give  a  Sharpe's  rifle."  Within  a  few 
minutes  fifty  rifles  were  promised, 
among  the  donors  being  the  elder 
Professor  Silliman,  several  college 
students,  and  Miss  Mary  Dutton, 
principal  of  a  young  ladies'  seminary. 
The  society  has  long  been  distin- 
guished for  vital  and  liberal  religious 
character  and  for  active  public  spirit. 


Its  present  pastor  is  Dr.  Theodore  T. 
Munger. 

Trinity  is  the  eldest  of  the  Episco- 
pal parishes  of  the  present  city,  but  is 
antedated  by  that  of  Christ  Church  in 
West  Haven,  a  suburb  now  a  part  of 
the  town  of  Orange.  The  English 
Church  had  a  hard  time  of  it  getting 
a  foothold  in  the  Puritan  colony,  and 
it  was  long  after  a  parish  was  estab- 
lished that  the  first  church  was 
erected  here.  Trinity  parish  dates 
from  the  time  of  "the  Great  Awaken- 
ing," in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  First  Church,  of 
which  Rev.  Joseph  Noyes  was  pastor, 
was  racked  with  dissensions,  divided 
and  depleted.  It  is  now  richly  en- 
dowed, and  is  remarkable  for  having 
had,  until  four  years  ago,  but  three 
rectors,  all  of  whom  were  men  of 
power  and  leading.  They  were  Bela 
Hubbard,  1 767-1812;  Harry  Cross- 
well,  1815-58;  and  Edwin  Harwood, 
1859-95.  5r.  Harwood  is  still  living 
in  the  city,  although  quite  infirm. 
Previous  to  1767  the  parish  was  cared 
for  by  missionary  clergymen.  The 
present  rector,  the  fifth,  is  Dr.  Frank 
Woods  Baker. 

One  of  the  historical  anecdotes  re- 
garding the  simultaneous  erection  of 
the  three  churches  is  this:  The  lum- 
ber required  was  brought  down  the 
Connecticut  River.  Commodore  Har- 
vey of  the  British  Navy  was  then  pa- 
trolling the  Sound,  blockading  De- 
catur in  New  London.  He  gave  per- 
mission for  the  lumber  sloops  to  pass 
through  his  fleet,  saying,  "I  make  no 
war  on  religion."  One  consequence 
of  his  pious  consideration  was  that  all 
the  lumber  yards  of  New  Haven  were 
fully  stocked. 

The  other  church  buildings  in  New 
Haven  which  especially  attract  atten- 
tion are  St.  Thomas,  St.  Paul  and 
Christ  Church,  all  Episcopalian,  the 
College  Chapel,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  St.  Mary. 

Of  Grove  Street  Cemetery  it  was 
once  said  that  it  contained  more 
graves  of  distinguished  men  than  any 
other  in  the  country.     That  may  not 
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be  quite  true  now ;  but  he  must  be  un- 
familiar with  American  history,  let- 
ters and  industry  who  does  not  find 
there  on  every  hand  well  recognized 
names.  It  is  about  sixteen  acres  in 
area,  and  is  surrounded  by  public 
streets,  from  which  it  is  separated  on 
all  sides  but  one  by  a  high  wall  of 
stone  masonry,  above  which  only  the 
trees  and  loftier  monuments  appear. 
Burials  are  still  made  in  its  family 
lots;  but  another  burial  place  called 
Evergreen  Cemetery,  on  a  plateau 
bordering  the  marshes  of  West  River, 
is  now  becoming  a  populous  and 
beautiful  city  of  the  dead. 

The  principal  residence  streets, 
those  especially  favored  by  families  of 
means,  are  in  the  section  of  the  city 
northward  from  the  Green.  A  gener- 
ation ago  there  were  few  residences, 
these  being  for  the  most  part  large 
mansions  with  park-like  grounds,  be- 
yond Grove  Street;  the  limit  in  this 
direction  of  the  original  town  site. 
But  now  Prospect  Street,  Whitney 
Avenue,  and  Orange  Street,  with 
many  new  streets  crossing  these,  have 
been  handsomely  built  up  for  a  mile 
or  more  beyond  this  limit.  Here  is 
the  "Up  town,"  or,  if  the  reader  please, 
the  "Back  Bay"  of  New  Haven. 

In  the  matter  of  public  schools  the 
standing  of  New  Haven  is  reputable, 
but  not  as  high  as  that  of  several  other 
cities  East  and  West.  Some  of  its  new 
school  buildings  are  fine  examples  of 
this  kind.  The  high-school  building 
is  about  twenty-five  years  old.  It  was 
bti.lt  for  four  hundred  and  fifty  pupils, 
and  now  nearly  eight  hundred  are 
crowded  together  in  it,  to  the  great 
inconvenience  and  obstruction  of  all 
its  work  and  with  menace  to  health 
and  safety.  The  conditions  were  par- 
tially relieved  about  five  years  ago  by 
the  gift  to  the  city  by  Mrs.  Lucy  H. 
Boardman,  widow  of  William  W. 
Boardman,  of  a  large  and  nobly  de- 
signed building  for  a  manual  training 
high  school.  This  structure  is  re- 
garded as  among  the  best  in  the  coun- 
try for  the  purposes  of  the  new  educa- 
tion.   Until  1859  there  was  no  public 


high  school  in  the  town,  children  be- 
ing obliged  to  secure  any  education 
beyond  that  given  in  schools  of  the 
primary  grade,  as  best  they  might  at 
private  cost.  Indeed  the  place  has  al- 
ways been  peculiarly  chary  in  the 
matter  of  public  education.  In  col- 
ony days  the  schools  were  supported 
by  the  ecclesiastical  society  or  socie- 
ties. Sometimes  these  schools  were 
assisted  by  public  grants,.  When  in 
1827  the  town,  or  the  central  school 
district,  built  a  house  for  the  Lancas- 
terian  school,  kept  by  Master  Lovell, 
it  was  the  first  schoolhouse  owned  by 
the  town,  with,  perhaps,  one  inconsid- 
erable exception.  But  Master  Lov- 
ell's  school  was  not  a  free  school. 
About  six  years  after  the  public  high 
school  was  established,  the  board  of 
education  favored  its  discontinuance ; 
but  the  people  by  an  emphatic  vote 
insisted  upon  its  maintenance.  Yet 
whenever  the  proposal  to  erect  a  new 
building  for  it  is  broached,  the  smoul- 
dering hostility  flares  up,  the  conten- 
tion being  that  it  is  contrary  to  sound 
policy  to  give  more  than  an  element- 
ary education  at  the  public  expense, 
and  an  oppression  to  require  per- 
sons who  educate  their  own  children 
at  their  own  cost  to  pay  taxes  for  edu- 
cating other  children  beyond  the 
"three  Rs,"  which,  it  is  conceded, 
constitute  a  necessary  outfit  for 
American  citizenship. 

One  of  the  interesting  institutions 
of  the  city  is  the  New  Haven  Colony 
Historical  Society,  established  in  1862 
and  chartered  the  following  year. 
This  society  perpetuates  and  fosters 
both  the  knowledge  and  the  admira- 
tion of  the  uncommonly  interesting 
local  history  of  the  place.  It  has  a 
beautiful  home  given  by  one  of  its 
members,  Henry  F.  English,  as  a 
memorial  to  his  parents.  It  is  con- 
spicuously placed  opposite  the  en- 
trance to  Hillhouse  Avenue.  Here 
are  a  library  and  a  museum  which 
contain  valuable  treasures,  and  a 
commodious  hall.  At  its  well  at- 
tended meetings,  papers  embodying 
the   results    of   profound   and   loving 
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study  are  often  presented.  A  se- 
ries of  these  papers  by  Henry  T. 
Blake,  Esq.,  lately  published  in  a  vol- 
ume, is  an  uncommonly  complete  and 
valuable  monograph  concerning  the 
historic  Green. 

The  city  is  well  equipped  with  hos- 
pitals and  charitable  institutions  of 
every  description.  There  are  not 
many  communities  where  the  organi- 
zations of  benevolence  command 
more  willing  service  and  more  gener- 
ous support.  The  leading  citizens  give 
a  fine  example  of  intelligent  devotion 
to  works  of  humanity,  the  economies 
and  guarantees  of  organized  charity 
being  well  understood. 

There  are  ten  banking  institutions, 
seven  of  them  national  banks.  Of 
these  the  New  Haven  Bank  (now 
New  Haven  National  Bank)  was 
chartered  by  the  state  in  1792  and  or- 
ganized in  1795  with  a  capital  of  $50,- 
000,  since  increased  to  $464,800.  The 
Mechanics  Bank  was  chartered  in 
1824,  the  City  Bank  in  183 1.  These 
two  have  continued  as  state  banks. 
The  united  capital  of  the  ten  institu- 
tions is  $3,864,000,  and  they  have  a 
surplus  of  about  $1,533,000.  Their 
total  resources  are  $16,251,000,  and 
the  daily  clearings  average  nearly 
$270,000.  There  are  three  savings 
banks  which  hold  the  money  of 
46,119  depositors,  amounting  to  $18,- 
277,000. 

There  are  twelve  parks  containing 
from  six  to  three  hundred  acres  each, 
in  all  nearly  one  thousand  acres,  be- 
sides numerous  smaller  inclosed 
spaces.  The  park  area  is  nearly  one 
acre  for  each  hundred  of  the  inhab- 
itants, which  is  unusually  liberal. 
Within  the  limits  of  the  closely  pop- 
ulated city  there  are  four  parks  by  the 
water  side,  from  six  to  fifteen  acres  in 
area,  affording  resting  places  and 
playgrounds  commanding  extensive 
views  of  the  harbor  and  the  outer  bay. 
A  park  of  forty  acres  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  bay  includes  within  its 
compass  the  remains  of  old  Fort  Hale. 
This  is  three  miles  from  the  city  hall 
and  is  accessible  by  sea  or  land.    One 


feature  is  a  bold  bluff  of  red  stone 
fronting  the  sea,  one  hundred  feet 
high  and  one  thousand  feet  long. 
From  this  park  a  wide  extent  of  Long 
Island  Sound  is  in  view.  Both  the 
high  cliffs  mentioned  in  the  beginning 
of  this  article,  with  the  extensive  hills 
of  which  they  are  a  part,  are  now  pub- 
lic parks.  East  Rock,  within  two 
miles  of  the  city  hall  and  reached  by 
two  direct  streets,  is  three  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  high,  and  on  its  crest 
is  a  tall  monument  in  memory  of  the 
New  Haven  soldiers  who  served  in 
the  wars  with  England,  the  Mexican 
War,  and  the  Civil  War.  By  means 
of  inside  stairs  the  top  of  this  monu- 
ment may  be  gained.  The  park,  in- 
cluding adjacent  hills  and  land  on 
either  side  of  Mill  River  at  its  base, 
contains  about  three  hundred  acres. 
Three  generous  citizens,  Prof.  Henry 
W.  Farnam,  Hon.  James  E.  English 
and  Thomas  R.  Trowbridge,  Esq., 
have,  at  their  own  expense,  con- 
structed drives  by  which  the  top  may 
be  gained  by  gradual  winding  ascent, 
so  easy  that  horses  may  be  trotted  the 
whole  distance.  These,  with  various 
footpaths,  are  the  chief  improvements. 
For  the  rest  Nature  continues  to  have 
her  own  beautifying  way. 

On  a  clear  day  the  prospect  from 
the  top  is  one  of  peculiar  and  various 
charms.  Southward,  at  the  foot  of 
the  cliff,  meanders  a  tidal  river 
through  lush  meadows.  Beyond,  cov- 
ering the  broad  plain,  is  the  embow- 
ered city,  housing  and  employing  a 
population  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand.  The  busy  harbor,  the  long 
opening  bay  and  the  glistening  ex- 
panse of  the  Sound  fill  out  the  view 
to  the  horizon,  where  the  sand  dunes 
of  Long  Island  lifted  by  mirage  gleam 
white  against  the  horizon.  Letting 
the  eye  range  around  to  the  right, 
West  Rock  Cliff,  with  huge  leafy, 
sloping  back,  three  miles  distant,  is  the 
most  notable  feature  of  the  prospect. 
On  its  top,  but  undiscerned,  is  the 
group  of  great  bowlders  called 
Judges'  Cave,  where  Goffe  and 
Whalley    were    concealed    and    sus- 
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tained  while  the  officers  of  Charles 
II  were  scouring  the  colony  to  ap- 
prehend them.  Northward  is  the 
loftier  Mount  Carmel  range,  so  dis- 
posed that  from  this  point  the  apt- 
ness of  the  appellation  "Sleeping 
Giant"  is  obvious.  Far  away  are 
the  Hanging  Hills  of  Meriden, 
while  in  the  immediate  foreground 
northward  are  miles  and  miles  of 
salt  meadow  threaded  by  the  Quin- 


nipiac  River  and  numerous  tributary 
creeks.  Eastward  are  Indian  Head 
and  Snake  Hill  within  the  Park,  and, 
at  a  distance,  another  range  of  for- 
ested hills  interspersed  with  crags. 
Along  the  shores  of  the  bay  on  either 
side  are  the  clustered  cottages  of  sub- 
urban summer  resorts,  of  which  there 
are  many  more,  at  frequent  intervals, 
wherever  the  surges  of  the  Sound 
have  shaped  a  little  beach. 


A  SCARBOROUGH  TORY. 


By  LeRoy  L.  Right. 


BOUT  one,  stand- 
ing at  sunset  on 
the  top  of  Blue 
Point  Hill  in  the 
old  town  of  Scar- 
borough, Maine, 
there  is  spread  a 
scene  of  more  than  common  beauty. 
Southward  lies  the  fair  bay  of  the 
Saco,  with  its  broad  beached  shores 
marked  at  one  extreme  by  the  pictur- 
esque old  fishers'  village  of  Bidde- 
ford  Pool,  and  at  the  other  by  the 
green  slopes  and  rugged  cliffs  of  his- 
toric Cammock's  Neck.  Beyond  the 
narrow  isthmus  that  binds  the  Neck 
to  the  main  lies  Richmond's  Island, 
of  Trelawney  fame;  and  beyond  all, 


the  sea,  dotted  with  glistening  sails. 
To  the  southwest  stretch  the  pines  of 
Old  Orchard,  capped  by  the  faint 
mist  that  rises  beyond  them  from  the 
valley  of  the  Saco ;  in  the  southeast 
the  bright  ribbons  of  the  Nonsuch 
and  its  tidal  tributaries  trace  a  shin- 
ing network  upon  the  broad  green 
marshes ;  eastward  the  lights  of  Port- 
land glimmer  across  the  intervening 
valleys  ;  and  northward,  following  the 
gleaming  thread  of  the  river  under 
the  shadow  of  distant  Scottow's  Hill, 
just  to  the  right  of  the  sun's  glow,  we 
come  upon  the  great  elms  of  Dun- 
stan,  with  their  broad  tops  spread  as 
in  benediction  over  the  quiet  homes 
beneath  them. 
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I  do  not  think  the  men  and  women 
of  old  Dunstan  are  any  more  in  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  of  benediction  of 
the  elms  than  the  inhabitants  of  any 
other  peaceful  country  village ;  yet 
after  all  a  benediction  is  more  in 
keeping  with  their  lives  than  any- 
thing requiring  a  less  passive  re- 
sponse. Here  is  one  of  those  little 
pools  of  still  water  bordering  the 
swift  current  of  life,  where  the  usual 
dulness  is  interrupted  only  by  the 
occasional  funeral  of  the  Oldest  In- 
habitant, and  where  Gossip  alone 
goes  busily  forward. 


But  the  quietude  and  peace  of  to- 
day have  not  always  blessed  the 
place.  The  sturdy  pioneers,  the  fish- 
ers and  planters  of  old,  fought  the 
hard  fight  with  all  the  energy  their 
rugged  strength  could  give ;  and  the 
hills  that  now  lazily  reecho  the  firing 
upon  plover  and  wild  duck,  in  earlier 
days  resounded  with  the  blockhouse 
fusillade  and  the  war  cry  of  the  sav- 
age. So  there  are  stories  of  deeds 
done  in  these  sunny  fields  that  are 
horrible  enough  in  their  stern  trag- 
edy to  charm  a  boy.  And  even  now- 
adays, where  the  story  passes,  Hunni- 
well  and  Pyne  are  names  with  which 
to  conjure.  Nowhere,  through  all  the 
range  of  history  or  literature,  is  there 
a  melodrama  more  neatly  turned  than 
the  adventure  of  that  same  Hunni- 
well,  which  ended  with  his  home- 
coming, bearing  before  him,  as  the 
warriors  of  Dinas  Vawhr  bore  the 
head  of  "Ednyfed,  King  of  Dyfed," 
the  scythe-hewn  head  of  the  savage 
who  had  crept  upon  him  with  his  own 
stolen  rifle  as  he  mowed  in  his  hav- 
field. 

Nor  are  the  struggles  of  the  pio- 
neers the  only  activity  that  the  town 
has  known.  You  would  not  think 
now,  perhaps,  that  this  drowsy  air  had 
ever  thrilled  with  the  hum  of  trade ; 
but  it  was  even  so.  For  as  we  ap- 
proach the  village  from  our  place 
of  observation  on  Blue  Point,  we 
come    across    the    marshes    to    the 


"Landin' ;"  and  here  years  ago  the 
adze  and  the  hammer  made  their 
merry  music,  and  now  and  then  good 
ships  were  launched  to  sail  away, 
down  through  the  marshes,  and  into 
the  great  sea  beyond.  Here  "E.  & 
W.  I.  Goods"  were  doubtless  landed, 
consigned  to  him  of  whom  this  ram- 
bling sketch  is  written;  for  here,  at 
the  Landing,  beneath  one  of  the  no- 
blest of  the  Dunstan  elms,  still  stands 
a  house  —  now  a  humble  L  of  a  low, 
ancient  structure  —  which  has  beheld 
scenes  in  stirring  contrast  to  the 
quiet  life  that  drones  about  it  now, 
and  which  was  a  part  of  the  old  home 
of  Richard  King. 


Richard  King,  with  whom  this 
slight  sketch  has  to  do,  cannot  be 
said  to  have  borne  a  prominent  part 
in  our  history;  and  yet  he  figures  in 
the  encyclopaedias  in  no  mean  capac- 
ity, to  wit,  as  the  father  of  his  sons,  a 
position  not  only  indispensable,  but 
in  this  case  honorable;  for  Rufus 
King,  the  distinguished  statesman, 
paid  him  filial  devotion,  as  did  also 
William  King,  the  first  governor  of 
Maine.  Moreover,  if  it  be  true  that 
what  a  man  does  or  helps  to  do,  that 
he  is,  then  King  may  claim  public 
recognition  on  his  own  account;  for 
when  Sir  William  Pepperell  went 
upon  his  illustrious  expedition  for  the 
capture  of  Louisburg,  King,  who  had 
been  a  prosperous  merchant  in  Wa- 
tertown,  accompanied  him  as  quar- 
termaster. When  he  returned  from 
this  honorable  and  glorious  venture, 
he  settled  at  Dunstan,  where  the  sim- 
ple folk  among  whom  he  came  found 
his  business  talent  a  welcome  acquisi- 
tion to  their  community.  In  a  short 
time  he  became  the  owner  of  a  wide 
extent  of  lands,  which  he  turned  into 
thriving  farms,  and  he  also  procured 
for  sale  to  his  neighbors  those  sup- 
plies which  but  for  his  enterprise  they 
would  have  had  to  obtain  with  great 
trouble  from  a  distance.  Thus  he 
soon  became  one  of  the  wealthiest 
men  of  the  town.     He  seems,  too,  to 
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have  been  a  kindly  man,  lenient 
toward  his  debtors  and  gentle  in  his 
relations  with  every  one.  He  was  of 
refined  taste,  and  with  a  love  for  liter- 
ature. His  papers  show  a  familiarity 
with  books,  which  must  have  isolated 
him,  in  that  particular,  at  least,  from 
the  majority  of  his  townsmen.  He 
even  seems  to  have  toyed  with  the 
ringlets  of  the  Muse,  for  there  re- 
mains a  set  of  his  verses  written  on 
the  lamentable  death  of  his  parson's 
old  mare. 

But  there  were  evil  days  in  store 
for  him ;  and  his  first  great  misfor- 
tune arose,  if  we  may  believe  his 
grandson  and  his  champion,  William 
Southgate,*  from  the  ingratitude  of 
men.  I  have  said  he  was  lenient 
towards  his  debtors ;  and  upon  his 
grandson's  authority  it  is  stated  that 
in  the  long  list  of  delinquents  on  his 
books  were  many  whose  honesty  was 
frail  and  who,  casting  'about  to  find 
some  convenient  way  of  releasing 
themselves  from  debt,  hit  upon  an 
expedient  that  may  have  afforded 
suggestion  and  precedent  for  the  il- 
lustrious participants  in  the  Boston 
Tea  Party.  Disguised  as  Indians,  on 
the  night  of  March  19,  1766,  they 
raided  his  store  and  home,  collected 
his  accounts,  many  of  his  books  and 
papers,  and  made  a  bonfire.  This 
early  search  and  seizure  were  also  re- 
warded, as  seems  fitting  in  the  light  of 
later  history,  by  the  acquisition  of  a 
large  supply  of  the  good  merchant's 
liquors,  which  speedily  afforded  the 
doughty  braves  whatever  ferocity  their 
war  paint  could  not  supply.  To  a  re- 
cent day  there  was  shown  in  the  in- 
ner door  of  the  old  house  the  mark 
made  by  the  axe  of  the  drunken 
leader  as  he  struck  at  what  he  sup- 
posed was  Richard  himself.  But,  like 
many  another  hero,  he  had  aimed  at 
his  own  shadow ;  for  Richard  lay 
snug,  with  the  better  part  of  valor, 
beneath  the  bed  of  an  old  and  sick 
slave. 

Despite  alarming  threats  of  trouble 
to  come,  King  with  his    friends    dis- 

*  History  of  Scarborough.     William  Southgate. 


covered  the  perpetrators  of  the  out- 
rage, and  some  paid  money  for  their 
frolic,  while  some  went  to  jail.  A  let- 
ter from  one  of  the  latter  class,  writ- 
ten to  King  from  the  jail  at  Falmouth, 
is  something  of  a  curiosity,  and  I 
quote  it: 

Falmouth  May  the  17,  1773. 
Sur  I  take  this  oppertunity  to  Right  to 
you  to  Let  you  know  that  I  ame  in  good 
helth  hopeing  this  may  find  you  and  your 
family  in  good  hellth  Sur  to  Bee  Confined 
to  a  pallice  would  soon  Beecome  a  gale 
But  to  Bee  Confined  heere  with  in  thies 
Barrs  of  iorn  has  a  livly  Resamblance  of 
hell  to  me  though  threw  the  goodness  of 
god  Wee  are  prisners  of  hoope  and  they 
are  Beeyond  the  Reach  of  hoope  and  allso 
wee  have  water  enuff  and  they  acording 
to  Divars  in  the  gospel  they  have  noon, 
sur  I  ame  heere  Deprived  of  the  Compney 
of  an  agreeable  wife  and  the  Dutyfull  care 
of  my  poore  chilldran  which  Strikes  the 
very  Strings  of  my  hearte  with  greaf  which 
blessed  privlage  you  now  enjoy — But  I 
desire  to  Leave  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
god  hoo  changis  the  times  and  can  Dis- 
pers  the  Dearkiest  clouds  Sur  I  can  truly 
asure  you  that  I  feele  mor  thankfullness  of 
heart  for  my  small  accomodations  of  Life 
in  the  gole  than  Ever  I  Did  when  I  Lived 
at  my  one  home  in  planty  let  it  be  posable 
for  you  to  Blieve  me  I  finde  no  mellis  nor 
invy  arising  againste  you  or  yours  But  I 
Soulde  have  Bin  angry  at  the  poore  igno- 
rant high-barnion  that  Betrayed  mee  into 
your  hands  for  a  ginne  wars  it  not  that  I 
thinke  him  as  much  Beneath  my  angor  as 
hee  is  indesarving  of  my  Love — But 
whether  I  am  hilde  heere  Rightously  or 
un-Rtously  time  will  manifeste  Mr  Makin- 
tire  of  yorke  came  to  see  (me)  by  the 
Disire  of  mrs  King  as  hee  Solemly  De- 
clared wars  to  agravate  and  abuis  me 
threw  the  grats  But  when  hee  came  to  see 
my  pitifull  condishtm  his  heart  failed  him 
whereupon  hee  tolde  mee  hee  woulde 
treate  mee  But  had  no  money  I  tolde  him 
I  had  some  and  would  treate  him  soo  I 
gave  him  a  dinor  and  two  Boulls  of  tody 
and  we  partid  in  pees — time  Has  Bin  when 
our  Efections  was  something  singlar  with 
Respect  to  Kindness  But  now  they  seeme 
to  Bee  Some  What  remarkeable  with 
Respec  to  Coldness  Soo  I  conclude  youre 
friend   and   humble   Sarvt. 

SILAS  BURBANK. 

This  episode  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  public  expression  of  dislike. 
Southgate  takes  pains  to  assure  us 
that  no  evidence  of  accusation  of 
Toryism  had  at  this  time  been  shown 
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or  made  against  King ;  but  with  a  fine 
indifference  to  possible  inference  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  he  asked  the  Gen- 
eral Court  to  reimburse  him  as  one  of 
those  who  suffered  because  of  using 
the  infamous  stamps  during  this,  the 
very  time  of  the  stamp  riots.  There 
is  another  thing,  which  might  afford 
some  content  to  any  one  who  traced 
his  lineage  through  one  of  those 
"poore  children"  to  Silas  Burbank 
and  his  "agreeable  wife,"  and  that  is 
that  it  was  discovered  that  the  partici- 
pants in  tlm  rvent  were  not  all  of  the 
class  whc  "vould  be  anxious  to  de- 
stroy acc^  tints  of  trade ;  in  fact,  sev- 
eral c"  the  most  respected  and  re- 
specta^ie  church  members,  notably 
one  Deacon  Andrews,  of  the  Second 
Church,  had  a  hand  in  the  affair. 

Just  how  prominent  a  part  King 
played  in  the  troubled  politics  of  the 
time  we  cannot  tell ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  he  played  some  part  and  that 
early  accusations  of  Toryism  were 
made  against  him.  Dr.  Alden,  an 
avowed  Tory,  removed  from  Saco  and 
took  the  house  next  that  of  Mr.  King ; 
and  between  these  two  undoubtedly  a 
strong  friendship  existed.  Before  the 
Doctor  moved  to  Saco,  he  was  visited 
by  a  company  of  soldiers  from  Gor- 
ham,  who  stood  him  on  a  hogshead 
and  persuaded  him,  by  means  of  the 
weapons  they  carried,  to  express  re- 
pentance for  his  loyalty  to  Parliament 
and  to  return  to  his  tormentors  abject 
thanks  for  his  life.  One  day,  after  his 
removal  to  Scarborough,  the  Doctor 
happened  to  be  in  Saco  and  there 
heard  of  a  proposed  expedition  of  his 
Gorham  acquaintances  against  his 
friend  King.  Putting  spurs  to  his 
horse,  he  galloped  to  Dunstan  with 
the  utmost  speed,  to  prepare  King  for 
his  ordeal.  Unfortunately  he  was  too 
late ;  for  he  ran  into  the  Gorham  war- 
riors as  they  were  quenching  their 
thirst  at  Milliken's  Tavern  in  Dun- 
stan, at  the  corner  of  the  landing  road. 
Meeting  their  old  friend,  the  Doctor, 
was  a  welcome  pleasure  to  these  jo- 
vial patriots,  and  they  checked  his 
mad  gallop  and  whiled  away  the  time 


between  drinks  by  perching  him 
again  on  a  hogshead  and  exacting  a 
second  recantation,  to  make  sure  he 
had  not  forgotten  his  lesson.  This 
sport  exhausted,  they  continued  their 
march  against  King.  Their  captain 
conferred  with  the  unhappy  man,  and 
finally  compelled  him  to  mount  a  ta- 
ble and  read  a  statement  of  his  politi- 
cal views.  In  the  course  of  his  state- 
ment he  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  possi- 
bility of  a  successful  resistance  of  the 
colonists.  This  idea,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, met  with  scant  favor,  and 
nothing  would  do  but  that  the  digni- 
fied gentleman  should  get  down  on 
his  knees  before  the  noisy  mob  and 
erase  the  offensive  words.  Of  course 
his  humiliation  was  overwhelming; 
and  it  was  the  sense  of  it,  as  South- 
gate  says,  that  hastened  his  breaking 
down  and  his  death  in  1775. 

The  particular  explanation  of  this 
visitation  of  avengers,  as  given  by  Mr. 
Southgate,  was  that,  for  one  thing, 
King  had  opposed  certain  measures 
promoted  by  the  town  of  Gorham ; 
and  for  another  thing,  that  he  was 
falsely  accused  of  having  sent  a  cargo 
of  lumber  to  Boston  for  the  king's 
barracks,  Southgate  says  the  fault 
lay  with  a  captain  of  King's  vessel,  a 
certain  Mulberry  Milliken,  who 
traded  with  the  regulars  on  his  own 
responsibility.  Unfortunately  for 
Southgate,  however,  who  was  at  best 
only  one  grandson,  two  grandsons  of 
Captain  Milliken,  both  respectable 
gentlemen  of  Biddeford,  stoutly  main- 
tained during  their  life  that  their 
grandfather  had  explained  to  them, 
with  minute  circumstance,  the  trade 
which  not  he,  but  King  himself,  had 
made  with  the  regular  officers. 

That,  however,  upon  which  South- 
gate  most  relied  to  establish  his 
grandsire's  loyalty  seems  to  be  a  let- 
ter of  recommendation  from  King  to 
his  townsmen  urging  certain  prepara- 
tory measures  to  be  taken  to  relieve 
the  great  distress  in  their  approaching 
struggle  with  Great  Britain.  He  de- 
clared his  countrymen  to  be,  to  use 
his  words,  "on  the  verge   of   a  Civil 
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War,  Bloodshed  and  Famine,"  and  he 
declares  the  situation  to  be  particu- 
larly distressing,  asking-  that  measures 
be  taken  "towards  our  relief  in  such  a 
day  of  calamity  as  appears  to  be  gath- 
ering over  us."  The  general  tone  of 
the  letter  suggests  quite  as  much  an 
attempt  to  render  his  townsmen  ner- 
vous as  a  serious  effort  to  assist  them. 
Further,  the  unwary  historian,  vain  of 
his  grandsire's  antique  lore,  puts  on 
another  page  of  his  chronicles  an  ex- 
tract which,  however  it  may  be  re- 
garded now,  must  then  have  been 
proof  positive  of  Tory  principles.  I 
transcribe  it  as  an  indication  of  King's 
politics  and  as  an  example  of  his  com- 
position: 

"When  foreign  Nations  pinched  in  War 
called  on  the  Roman  Senate  for  aid,  'tis 
true  she  seldom  failed  to  send  them  what 
she  called  and  they  received  as  such;  but 
it  is  as  true  that  she  thereby  seldom  failed 
to  make  the  Conquerors  as  well  as  the 
Conquered  her  own  Subjects  or  Tribu- 
taries in  the  End.  Mankind  are  the  same 
still,  and  our  only  Safety  is  in  remaining 
firm  to  that  Stock  of  which  we  are  a 
Branch;  and  as  a  Prudent  Man  that  guards 
against  a  Pestilential  Air,  when  a  plague 
is  in  the  City,  so  should  we  guard  against 
those  false  Patriots  of  the  present  day,  who 
advise  us  to  resist,  break  off  and  prevent 
that  grand  circulation  whereby  we  are  be- 
come a  great  Plant,  contributing  to  the 
Strength  and  Glory  of  the  Stock,  whose 
branches  cover  in  every  Quarter  of  the 
Earth  and  with  our  own  united  force  able 
to  repel  at  least,  if  not  totally  conquer,  any 
unity  or  power  that  can  be  formed  against 
us  on  Earth  or  Sea.  When  Ancient 
Rome  was  in  her  Glory,  each  private 
Senator  looked  down  with  contempt  upon 
the  greatest  crowned  Head  amongst  the 
Nations  that  surrounded  her;  yet  Rome 
in  her  Glory  was  but  a  small  Republick 
when  compared  with  the  Strength  and  Ex- 
tent of  Dominion  possessed  by  the  British 
Empire.  Can  we  then,  who  are  the  happy 
subjects,  inhabiting  a  country  nowise  in- 
ferior to  the  Land  of  Promise,  under  a  mild 
and  free  government,  can  we  merely  out 
of  Frowardness  because  we  are  rebuked  for 
spurning  at  the  demand,  and  refusing  to 
pay  the  three-pence  duty  of  Tea,  which  is 
not  a  Necessary  but  a  Luxury  of  life,  can 
we  think  of  calling  in  foreign  aid.  and  ex- 
changing our  fair  Possessions  for  Servitude, 
our  liberties  for  an  Inquisition  and  content 
ourselves  to  drag  out  the  remainder  of  our 
Days  in  wooden  Shoes?     Great  God  pre- 


vent our  madness!  Why  then  this  calling 
to  arms?  Remember  the  folly  and  Rash- 
ness of  the  Tribe  of  Benjamin;  read  the 
history  in  your  own  Houses,  and  let  there 
not  be  a  British  province  wanting  to  Brit- 
ain in  America." 

It  is  a  trivial  thing,  to  extract  from 
the  pages  of  a  departed  historian  mat- 
ter to  confute  his  own  statements. 
Furthermore,  whether,  when  he  wrote 
of  his  grandfather  in  his  little  history, 
Southgate  wrote  true  things  or  false, 
is  of  little  moment  to  us.  Whether 
Richard  King  was  a  Tory  or  not  was 
a  matter  of  interest  to  King,  to  his 
meddling  neighbors  and — creditably, 
1  be  it  said — to  his  dutiful  grandson. 
But  for  us  to  measure  the  value  to 
ourselves  of  such  a  question  is  but  to 
convince  ourselves  that  a  man  who 
died  a  hundred  years  ago  is  a  very- 
dead  man,  and  that  there  are  few 
things  less  worth  the  doing  than  to 
restore  his  memory  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  him  anything  other  than 
what  he  should  have  been ;  and  yet  for 
one  who  would  be  temerarious,  it 
would  be  a  fine  exploit,  in  these  days 
of  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, to  stand  manfully  by  Richard 
King's  memory  and  say,  as  he  himself 
would  say  if  speech  were  vouchsafed 
him,  that  he  was  a  Tory  and  he  had 
no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  it. 

So,  if  the  deed  be  not  too  bold,  let 
me  say  that  a  loyal  American  may 
without  shame  confess  sympathy  for 
those  unhappy  men  whom  loyalty  to 
their  king  deprived  of  the  name  of  pa- 
triot. I  am  proud  of  America  and  her 
history,  and  I  glory  as  every  Ameri- 
can should  in  the  stern  and  manly 
valor  of  the  man  who  fought  for  the 
liberty  we  enjoy;  yet  I  feel  that  for 
one  who  stood  as  Richard  King 
stood,  in  the  turmoil  of  a  rebellion, 
possessed  of  a  cautious  and  reasoning 
spirit,  as  becomes  a  wise  man,  beset 
on  one  hand  by  realization  of  oppres- 
sion and  on  the  other  bv  an  inbred 
reverence  for  his  king, — the  head  and 
symbol  of  established  law, — for  such 
a  man,  honest  judgment  and  sincerity 
of  purpose   should   count   for  some- 
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thing.  To-day  it  seems  an  easy  thing, 
as  we  look  back  over  the  triumphal 
course  of  those  daring  colonies,  to  say 
this  man  was  a  fool  or  that  man  was 
wise ;  but  the  noble  vista  which  we 
enjoy  was  unopened  when  King 
planned  his  course.  The  weakness  of 
the  colonies  in  revolt  was  apparent  in 
their  number ;  their  strength,  the  in- 
vincible courage  within  them,  action 
had  not  yet  disclosed.  And  so  at  this 
division  of  the  road,  the  Tory,  moved 
by  prudence  and  loyalty, — worthy 
motives, — chose  one  way ;  while  the 
hero,  whose  memory  we  cherish  with 
a  warmer  love,  driven  by  a  passion  for 
liberty,  which  his  success  afterwards 
gave  him  the  right  to  call  divine, 
chose  the  other.  And  why  may  we 
not  say  that  each  was  true  to  the  best 
within  him,  and  that  each  had  a  right 
to  face  posterity  without  apology  and 
unashamed? 


Whenever  I  think  of  the  story  and 
tradition  clustering  thick  about  these 
old  fields,  meadows  and  shores,  a 
sweet  memory  comes  to  me  of  the  old 
days,  flooded  with  the  old  time  sun- 
shine when,  playmates  all,  we  sat  on 
the  beach  and  buried  our  brown  feet 
in  the  warm  sand,  and  hearkened  to 
the  shrill  cry  of  the  white  gulls  cir- 
cling over  the  seas ;  and  we  looked 
across  the  beautiful  bay  to  the  old 
Neck,  which  our  childish  speech  and 
thought  peopled  again  with  the  tawny 
braves  and  stern  pioneers  of  the  early 
years ;  and  we  fought  over  again, 
manfully  and  well,  those  grim  wars, — 
we  children,  sitting  there  in  the  sun- 
shine.   We  saw  the  canoes  tossing  on 


the  sparkling  water ;  and  our  blood 
leaped  to  the  sound  of  the  rifle  in  the 
blockhouse. 

Now  it  happens,  curiously,  that  one 
of  those  pioneers, — and  a  gentleman 
withal, — who  was  a  reality  in  the  far 
off  years,  and  who  really  took  a  manly 
part  in  the  old  scenes  which  we  chil- 
dren imagined  anew,  printed  a  book 
of  the  sights  he  saw  and  the  thoughts 
he  thought,  and  upon  its  titled  page 
this  distich: 

"Heart  take  thine  ease. 
Men  hard  to  please 
Thou  haply  mights  offend; 
Though  one  speak  ill 
Of  thee,  some  will 
Say  better;  ther's  an  end." 

It  is  a  rude  verse ;  yet  somehow  it 
brings  with  it  a  freshness,  like  the 
winds  over  the  sand  bars  and  the  cliffs 
at  the  Neck,  and  there  is  a  glint  of 
sunshine  in  it.  And  if,  as  well  might 
be,  it  fell  under  the  eyes  of  Richard 
King  in  those  last,  storm-ridden  days 
of  his  honorable  life,  it  may  be  it 
brought  to  him,  too,  something  of 
pleasure.  For  to  a  man  who  would 
preserve  the  honor  which  his  parents, 
whom  he  loved,  gave  him  and  who 
would  leave  it  unsullied  to  his  chil- 
dren who  love  him,  if  he  has  stood 
steadfast  by  his  manhood  and  done  all 
the  best  he  knew,  there  can  surely  be 
some  pleasure,  when  the  storm  of 
popular  anger  beats  about  him,  in 
having  a  good  man  at  his  back  saying 
such  words  as  these: 

"Though  one  speak  ill 
Of  thee,  some  will 
Say  better;  ther's  an  end." 


•  "  J-.*» '    *l 
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A  PLYMOUTH  Pilgrimage" 
was  the  subject  of  the  first  ar- 
ticle in  the  first  number  of 
the  New  England  Magazine.  Mrs. 
Abby  Morton  Diaz,  loyal  daughter  of 
Plymouth,  was  the  guide  of  our  read- 
ers on  that  first  of  pilgrimages  made 
in  these  pages,  as  she  has  been  for  so 
many  Plymouth  pilgrims  in  the* 
flesh.  Turning  back  to-day  to  that 
old  first  number,  we  find  that  it  was  a. 
Pilgrim  number  altogether.  There  is 
an  article  about  Scrooby, — its  pic- 
tures bring  back  vividly  our  summer 
days  in  that  old  cradle  of  the  May- 
flower church ;  and  there  is  another 
by  Dr.  Dexter, — it  is  pleasant  to-day 
to  remember  his  interest  in  its  hurried 
preparation, — on  "The  Pilgrims  in 
Leyden."  And  so  we  might  have 
given  our  first  number  the  title  which 
Dr.  Griffis  gave  his  charming  little 
book,  "The  Pilgrims  in  their  Three 
Homes." 

We  turn  back  ten  years  to  that  first 
number  of  the  magazine,  because  a 
Plymouth  pilgrimage  is  to  be  our 
theme  at  this  time.  On  the  last  Sat- 
urday in  June  the  Old  South  Histori- 
cal Society  is  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
Plymouth.  We  have  noticed  in  these 
pages  year  by  year  the  historical  pil- 
grimages arranged  by  this  society, 
whose  interests  we  have  so  much  at 
heart  and  which  is  steadily  rising  to  a 
place  of  such  distinctive  influence 
among  the  young  people  of  New 
England.  We  have  noted  that 
Plymouth  was  the  goal  of  this  maga- 
zine's first  pilgrimage.  The  Plymouth 
pilgrimage  of  the  young  people  of  the 
Old  South  Historical  Society  and 
their  friends  is  their  fourth  annual  pil- 
grimage. Their  first  historical  pil- 
grimage, in  the  summer  of  1896,  was 
to  old  Rutland,  Massachusetts,  "the 
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cradle  of  Ohio;"  the  pilgrimage  in 
1897  was  to  the  homes  and  haunts  of 
Whittier  by  the  Merrimac ;  last  year 
it  was  to  the  King  Philip  country, 
Mount  Hope,  on  Narragansett  Bay. 
Six  hundred  pilgrims  went  to  the 
Whittier  land ;  six  hundred  went  to 
Mount  Hope;  and  such  attestation  of 
popular  interest  makes  the  historical 
pilgrimage  a  sure  permanent  feature 
of  the  Old  South  work.  It  is  certain- 
ly a  most  delightful  feature;  we  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  most  useful  one. 
When  the  six  hundred  pilgrims  of  this 
present  June — some  of  the  sanguine 
young  folks  bid  us  say  a  thousand — 
have  sailed  from  Boston  down  to 
Plymouth  harbor,  thinking  of  that 
solemn  Sunday  before  the  landing  as 
they  pass  Clark's  Island,  and  of  Elder 
Brewster  and  Miles  Standish  as  their 
Duxbury  homes  and  the  great  shaft 
on  the  hill  come  into  sight ;  when  they 
have  landed  by  Plymouth  Rock ; 
when  they  have  stood  in  Pilgrim 
Hall,  by  the  great  Faith  monument, 
and  by  Bradford's  grave  on  Burial 
Hill ;  when  they  have  listened  to  the 
words  of  those  who  will  try  to  make 
1620  take  the  place  of  1899  in  their 
minds  for  the  hour;  when  they  have 
wandered  up  and  down  the  streets 
and  lanes  of  the  dear  old  town,  and 
have  looked  back  upon  its  homes  and 
spires  among  the  trees  under  the 
westering  sun  as  they  sail  away, — 
surely  after  such  a  day  the  story  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  will  always  be  a 
different  story;  Carver  and  Bradford 
and  Brewster  will  be  more  real  men ; 
and  the  Pilgrim  influence  and  spirit 
will  have  found  more  truly  their  home 
in  the  heart. 


These  annual  Old  South  historical 
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pilgrimages  are  of  interest  to  a  vastly- 
wider  circle  than  that  of  the  young 
people  of  Boston.  Pupils  in  the 
schools  and  students  of  history  all 
over  New  England  read  of  these  pil- 
grimages, and  in  imagination  take 
part  in  them.  In  noticing  them, 
therefore,  we  choose  to  consider  the 
Old  South  Historical  Society  simply 
representative,  and  assume  that  all  the 
young  students  of  history  to  whom 
our  pages  go  are  to  share  in  the  pil- 
grimage, and  are  as  anxious  as  the 
young  people  of  Boston  to  know  how 
they  can  get  the  most  good  out  of  it ; 
and,  fortunately,  the  most  good  to  be 
got  from  these  pilgrimages  is  in  the 
stimulation  which  they  give  to  read- 
ing and  study  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  the  object  -of  the  pil- 
grimage. The  chief  good  from  the 
pilgrimage  to  Rutland  was  in  its  in- 
spiration to  new  studies  of  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787  and  the  work  of  Massa- 
chusetts men  in  the  opening  up  of  the 
great  West;  the  chief  good  from 
the  beautiful  day  by  the  Merrimac 
was  that  it  set  hundreds  of  young 
peole  to  turning  with  more  zeal  the 
pages  of  their  Whittier ;  and  the  chief 
good  from  the  visit  to  Mount  Hope, 
the  prompting  to  more  careful  read- 
ing of  Hubbard  and  Palfrey  and  of 
Everett's  great  address  at  Bloody 
Brook. 

So  the  chief  good  from  the  coming 
pilgrimage  to  Plymouth  will  be  in  the 
serious  studies  which  it  will  provoke, 
in  the  more  earnest  reflection  upon 
the  work  and  character  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  and  the  more  critical  atten- 
tion to  the  words  of  Bradford  and  the 
others  of  their  number,  and  to 
the  books  of  the  scholars  who,  in  the 
intervening  years,  have  done  the  best 
to  help  us  understand  them  and  keep 
their  memory  green.  This  good  may 
be  shared  by  every  young  man  and 
woman  in  the  land.  All  may  not  sail 
into  Plymouth  harbor  and  stand  by 
Plymouth  Rock ;  but  all  can  read 
Bradford  and  Winslow  and  Cush- 
man ;  all  can  read  Dexter  and  Arber 
and  Griffis.  We  are  glad  that  this 
Old  South  pilgrimage  gives  us  occa- 


sion    to     invite     our    young    people 
everywhere  to  these  Pilgrim  studies. 


*     * 


We  are  not  going  to  furnish  here  a 
bibliography  of  Pilgrim  history.  That 
work  has  been  thoroughly  and  splen- 
didly done  by  Professor  Franklin  B. 
Dexter,  in  the  appendix  to  his  chap- 
ter on  "The  Pilgrim  Church  and 
Plymouth  Colony,"  in  the  third  vol- 
ume of  Winsor's  great  "Narrative  and 
Critical  History  of  America."  We 
shall  be  glad  indeed  if  every  one  of 
the  Old  South  pilgrims  and  every  one 
of  our  readers  become  so  deeply  inter- 
ested in  Pilgrim  history  that  they  will 
presently  be  found  delving  into  that 
critical  account  of  the  Pilgrim  books. 
But  we  are  writing  for  the  young  peo- 
ple who  are  making  a  start,  who  are 
going,  in  the  flesh  or  in  imagination, 
on  the  Old  South  pilgrimage  to 
Plymouth,  and  who  ask  us  what  books 
they  shall  read  to  help  them  get  into 
the  Plymouth  spirit.  To  such  we 
sav:  read  in  the  first  place  William 
Elliot  Griffis's  little  book,  "The  Pil- 
grims in  their  Three  Homes,  Eng- 
land, Holland,  America;"  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  read  Edward  Arber's 
"Story  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers ;"  and 
in  the  third  place,  take  up  Governor 
Bradford's  "History  of  Plymouth 
Plantation."  When  you  have  read 
Bradford's  history  you  will  need  no 
more  help  from  us ;  you  can  choose 
your  further  course  better  than  any- 
body else  can  choose  it  for  you. 

Dr.  Grifris's  "The  Pilgrims  in  their 
Three  Homes"  is  a  bright  little  book 
of  three  hundred  pages  (published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company, 
Boston,  price  $1.25,  or  in  a  cheaper 
edition,  75  cents),  warm,  graphic,  pic- 
turesque, enthusiastic,  a  model  book 
for  the  young  people,  as  it  has  been  a 
joy  to  many  older  ones.  The  two 
dozen  chapters  make  us  truly  at  home 
with  Brewster  and  Bradford  and  the 
rest  at  Scroobv,  at  Leyden  and  at 
Plymouth  ;  and  the  dozen  illustrations 
reallv  do  illustrate. 

We  say  that  Dr.  Grifris's  book  is 
the  best  book  for  the  young  people; 
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yet  we  are  quite  as  ready  to  praise 
Rev.  Morton  Dexter's  "Story  of  the 
Pilgrims"  (Congregational  Sunday- 
School  and  Publishing  Society,  75 
cents).  This  is  a  book  of  the  same 
size  and  scope  as  Dr.  Griffis's  book. 
It  is  not  quite  so  dramatic  or  viva- 
cious, although  such  chapters  as  "The 
England  which  the  Pilgrims  Left," 
"The  Departure  from  Holland"  and 
"Early  Life  in  the  Colony"  certainly 
bring  the  conditions  of  the  Pilgrim 
life  and  history  very  vividly  before  us ; 
but  it  is  a  clear,  critical,  straightfor- 
ward, well  balanced  little  book,  and 
made  the  more  valuable  for  the  stu- 
dent by  its  large  body  of  notes  refer- 
ring to  the  original  authorities.  * 


The  name  of  Dexter  stirs  the  grati- 
tude of  every  lover  of  the  Pilgrims 
and  their  history.  We  have  this 
splendid  little  "Story  of  the  Pilgrims" 
by  Morton  Dexter ;  and  we  have  no- 
ticed the  Pilgrim  chapter  in  the 
"Narrative  and  Critical  History  of 
America,"  with  its  invaluable  bib- 
liographical appendix,  by  Frank- 
lin B.  Dexter.  But  far  greater  than 
our  debt  to  either  of  these  is  that 
which  we  owe  to  the  father  of  the 
former  and  the  uncle  of  the  latter, 
Rev.  Henry  Martyn  Dexter.  Dr. 
Dexter  was  a  most  devoted  student  of 
Pilgrim  history  his  whole  life  long, 
and  we  think  it  is  quite  right  to  say 
that  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  knew 
more  about  the  Pilgrims  than  any 
other  living  man.  He  edited  the  best 
edition  of  Mourt's  "Relation" ;  he 
wrote  the  life  of  John  Smyth,  the  pas- 
tor of  the  Gainsborough  church ;  he 
was  especially  a  student  of  everything 
pertaining  to  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  church  polity  of  the  Pil- 
grims ;  and  he  was  a  loving  pilgrim  to' 
all  the  homes  of  the  Fathers,  return- 
ing from  his  pilgrimages  always  with 
much  new  knowledge.  He  wrote 
very  much  upon  all  Pilgrim  themes; 
but  the  great  monument  of  his  schol- 
arship in  this  field  is  his  book  enti- 
tled "Congregationalism  as  Seen  in 
its  Literature."     By  this  monumental 


work — it  is  a  book  of  a  thousand 
pages,  with  masses  of  critical  notes, 
packed-  with  information — he  has 
made  every  student  of  Pilgrim  his- 
tory and  of  early  Congregationalism 
his  debtor  forever.  Those  especially 
who  wish  to  investigate  the  begin- 
nings of  things,  to  know  about  the 
fathers  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  about 
Robert  Browne,  the  first  Independ- 
ent; about  the  Martin  Marprelate 
controversy;  about  John  Greenwood 
and  Henry  Barrowe  and  John  Penry, 
the  early  martyrs ;  about  John  Robin- 
son, the  beloved  pastor  of  the  Pil- 
grims, who  did  more  than  any  other 
to  shape  their  thought,  political  as 
well  as  religious, — such  will  always  be 
careful  students  of  Dr.  Dexter's  great 
work.  All  may  not  agree  with  him, — 
many  scholars  have  disagreed  with 
him  about  many  things ;  but  all  are 
debtors  to  his  searching  investiga- 
tions and  his  great  knowledge.  We 
think  that  he  held  a  very  narrow  view 
of  the  purport  of  John  Robinson's 
farewell  address  to  the  Pilgrims  at 
Delfshaven ;  but  all  the  same  we  hope 
that  all  members  of  the  Old  South 
Historical  Society  will  let  Dr.  Dexter 
be  their  guide  into  companionship 
with  John  Robinson,  of  whom  his  fine 
last  word  is  this:  "Steele  said  of  Lady 
Hastings  that  'to  love  her  was  a  lib- 
eral education;'  and,  while  we  do  not 
know  William  Brewster  and  William 
Bradford  and  John  Carver  and  Sam- 
uel Fuller  and  their  associates  in  the 
Leyden  company,  as  we  wish  we 
knew  them,  we  are  yet  able  to  con- 
clude that  to  teach  and  love  and  lead 
such  men  into  the  path  of  great  enter- 
prise could  be  possible  to  no  small 
soul.  Piety,  learning,  energy,  cath- 
olicity and  faith  in  the  future,  in  the 
first  generation  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  would  have  saved  any  man 
from  mediocrity.  The  final  judgment 
of  devout  scholars  must  decide  that 
they  made  John  Robinson  great." 

We  think  that  Dr.  Dexter  was  the 
first  American  pilgrim  to  Scrooby. 
At  any  rate  his  was  the  earliest  visit 
which  has  received  notice  in  print. 
This  visit  was  made  in  July,  1851,  two 
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years  after  the  appearance  in  England 
of  Joseph  Hunter's  famous  tract, 
which  identified  the  meeting  place  of 
the  Pilgrim  church  before  its  removal 
to  Holland  as  Scrooby,  and  the  Ans- 
terfield  which  Cotton  Mather  had 
written  of  as  Bradford's  birthplace  as 
Austerfield,  two  or  three  miles  from 
Scrooby.  Dr.  Dexter  described  his 
visit  to  Scrooby  in  The  Congregation- 
alist  of  August  8,  1851.  In  January, 
1862,  he  published  in  the  Congrega- 
tional Quarterly  an  article  on  "Recent 
Discoveries  Concerning  the  Plym- 
outh Pilgrims;"  and  in  March,  1867, 
he  contributed  to  the  Sabbath  at 
Home  magazine  a  charming  illus- 
trated article,  "Footprints  of  the  Pil- 
grims in  England,"  in  which  he  de- 
scribed the  Scrooby  neighborhood 
more  fully.  These  old  Scrooby  pa- 
pers of  the  great  pioneer  ought  to  be 
resurrected.  We  think  that  we  must 
give  them  a  new  life  in  the  pages  of 
the  New  England  Magazine;  as 
we  have  similarly  reprinted  Rufus 
Choate's  graphic  and  eloquent  but  al- 
most forgotten  oration  on  "The  Ro- 
mance of  New  England  History,"  and 
Horace  Bushnell's  noble  address  on 
"The  Age  of  Homespun,"  that  most 
tonic  and  adequate  appreciation  of  the 
strong  and  sturdy  character  of  the 
men  and  women  who  lived  their  lives 
in  the  New  England  country  three 
and  four  generations  back  of  us  and 
who  set  their  seal  upon  New  England 
education  and  religion  and  morality. 


We  have  said  that  it  was  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Hunter,  the  zealous  and  scholar- 
ly English  antiquary,  who  first  iden- 
tified Scrooby  as  the  cradle  of  the 
Mayflower  church,  after  the  century 
and  a  half  of  ignorance,  due  to  the  lit- 
tle typographical  mistake,  a  single 
wrong  letter  in  Austerfield,  in  Cotton 
Mather's  life  of  Bradford.  "They 
were  of  sundry  towns  and  villages, 
some  in  Nottinghamshire,  some  of 
Lincolnshire  and  some  of  Yorkshire, 
where  they  border  nearest  together," 
Bradford  wrote  at  the  beginning  of 
his  history,  of  the  two  little  separatist 


congregations  in  "the  North  parts." 
Mr.  Hunter  showed  that  it  was  in  the 
old  manor-house  at  Scrooby  that  Wil- 
liam Brewster  lived  for  the  twenty 
years  or  more  before  1607,  and  there 
gathered  about  him  the  little  church 
whose  fortunes  are  of  such  signifi- 
cance to  us  in  New  England;  and  in 
the  parish  record  of  Austerfield  he 
found  the  entry  of  the  baptism  of 
William  Bradford,  March  19,  1589. 
Mr.  Hunter's  "Founders  of  New 
Plymouth"  is  one  of  the  books 
which  the  student  of  Pilgrim  his- 
tory must  always  remember.  Al- 
most as  many  books  of  real  value 
relating  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  have 
appeared  in  England  in  the  half  cen- 
tury since  Mr.  Hunter  discovered 
Scrooby  as  in  America.  There  is  no 
better  popular  history  than  "The  Pil- 
grim Fathers  of  New  England,"  by 
Rev.  John  Brown,  who  lives  in  Bun- 
yan's  Bedford,  and  who  wrote  Bun- 
yan's  life.  It  is  preeminently  the 
book  for  those  who  want  something  a 
little  fuller  and  more  thorough  than 
Dr.-  Griffis's  and  Morton  Dexter's 
books,  which  we  have  recommended 
for  the  young  people ;  although  we 
feel  a  little  wicked  in  thus  seeming  to 
imply  that  it  is  a  better  book  than 
Leonard  Bacon's  "Genesis  of  the 
New  England  Churches,"  on  which 
we  were  brought  up.  In  loyalty  to  Dr. 
Bacon,  we  will  simply  say  that  Dr. 
Brown's  book  is  a  later  book,  with 
some  elements  of  freshness  to  com- 
mend it,  and  that  it  now  lies  on  the 
counters  of  all  the  book-shops,  in  an 
excellent  American  edition  ($1.50). 
"An  admirable  and  much  needed 
book,  scholarly,  accurate,  temperate 
and  extremely  interesting,"  is  what 
John  Fiske  wrote  of  Dr.  Brown's 
book,  after  he  had  sat  up  late 
at  night  to  finish  reading  it.  Mr. 
Fiske  himself  tells  the  Pilgrim  story 
briefly  but  admirably  in  his  "Begin- 
nings of  New  England";  and  Ban- 
croft and  the  other  general  historians 
give  it  its  proper  place.  The  ac- 
count by  Palfrey,  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  History  of  New  England,  is 
pronounced  by  Franklin  Dexter  "by 
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far  the  best  of  modern  narratives  of 
the  complete  career  of  Plymouth  Col- 
ony." Edwin  M.  Bacon's  "Historic 
Pilgrimages  in  New  England"  is  the 
best  guide  for  pilgrims  to  Plymouth 
as  well  as  to  the  other  historic  places 
along  the  Massachusetts  coast ;  and  it 
may  stimulate  some  to  become  gen- 
uine Plymouth  antiquaries  and  study 
the  "Ancient  Landmarks  of  Plym- 
outh" with  William  T.  Davis. 


*     * 


Doyle,  Masson,  Waddington,  Gar- 
diner and  Green  are  a  few  names 
among  many  of  the  scholars  among 
our  kin  beyond  the  sea  who  have 
helped  illuminate  for  us  the  Pilgrim 
history.  But  the  Englishman  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  above  all 
others  in  this  latest  time  is  Edward 
Arber.  It  is  fair  to  call  him  the  Eng- 
lish Dexter,  in  respect  to  his  painstak- 
ing devotion  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
and  whatever  pertains  to  their  homes 
and  haunts  and  history  and  the  litera- 
ture concerning  them.  His  recent 
work,  "The  Story  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  as  Told  by  Themselves,  their 
Friends  and  their  Enemies,"  is  a  work 
of  unique  value  for  the  Pilgrim  stu- 
dent. It  tells  the  Pilgrim  story  in  the 
words  of  the  actors  and  the  original 
authorities,  passing  from  one  to  the 
other  as  the  exigencies  of  the  story 
command ;  but  this  great  body  of  pas- 
sages from  the  original  texts  is  most 
skilfully  mortared  together  by  Mr. 
Arber's  own  learned  comments  into  a 
unified  whole,  and  the  mass  of  infor- 
mation in  his  introductory  chapters 
and  bibliographical  notes  combines 
with  the  rest  to  make  his  book  a  veri- 
table cyclopaedia  of  Pilgrim  history. 
Of  this  invaluable  English  work  there 
is  also  an  American  edition  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  and  Company,  $2) ;  and 
the  Old  South  pilgrims  who  take  it  up 
for  study  will  quickly  understand  why 
we  name  it  as  one  of  the  three  books 
to  be  specially  commended  to  them,  a 
natural  bridge  from  Dr.  GrifnVs  sim- 
ple and  graphic  story  to  Go\-~rnor 
Bradford's  "History  of  Plymouth 
Plantation." 


Nothing  could  well  be  conceived 
better  than  Mr.  Arber's  book  to  give 
the  student  an  appetite  for  original 
authorities  and,  as  concerns  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers,  the  true  place  and  func- 
tion of  the  various  authorities.  To 
send  the  student  to  such  original 
authorities,  to  encourage  in  the  stu- 
dent the  habit  of  getting  his  history 
at  first  hand  instead  of  second  hand,  is 
a  constant  and  dominant  motive  in 
the  Old  South  work ;  and  there  is  no 
field  of  our  history  where  we  can  keep 
company  with  the  original  authorities 
more  easily,  to  better  purpose,  or  with 
greater  delight,  than  in  the  Pilgrim 
field. 

*  Mr.  Arber  is  not  the  only  scholar 
who  has  brought  a  large  body  of  selec- 
tions from  the  original  authorities 
together  in  a  single  volume,  and  he 
was  not  the  first  to  do  it.  Dr.  Alexan- 
der Young  did  it  more  than  half  a 
century  ago  (1841)  in  his  "Chronicles 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers."  This  vol- 
ume, which  has  done  us  such  good 
service,  appeared  fourteen  years  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  the  Bradford 
manuscript  at  Fulham  palace,  and  the 
selections  given  from  Bradford  were 
therefore  such  as  had  been  transcribed 
by  other  hands  long  before  the  manu- 
script disappeared;  but  such  tran- 
scriptions had  been  generous  and  from 
the  important  portions  of  the  history. 
Besides  these  selections  from  Brad- 
ford's history,  Young  incorporated  in 
his  volume,  in  whole  or  in  part,  Wins- 
low's  Journal,  his  "Good  News  from 
New  England"  and  his  "Brief  Narra- 
tive," Mourt's  "Relation,"  Cushman's 
Discourse  of  1621,  and  Bradford's 
First  Dialogue.  Dr.  Young  did  not 
weld  these  works  together  into  a  con- 
secutive history,  as  Mr.  Arber  has 
done ;  and  we  now  have  better  editions 
of  more  than  one  of  the  works  which 
he  included;  Bradford's  history,  too, 
has  since  come  to  light,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  all  the  old  documents  have 
had  to  be  readjusted.  But  Dr.  Young, 
with  the  material  at  his  command, 
gave  us  a  real  Pilgrim  library;  and 
his  pioneering  service  should  never  be 
forgotten. 
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We  held  in  our  hands  the  other  day 
a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Robert 
Browne's  treatise  on  "Reformation 
Without  Tarrying  for  Any"  and  his 
"Life  and  Manners  of  All  True  Chris- 
tians," published  at  Middelburg  in 
Holland  in  1582,  during  his  exile.  The 
pages  were  very  brown  and  sometimes 
hard  to  decipher ;  but  how  eloquent  in 
their  age  these  pages  as  they  first 
came  from  the  press  to  spread  abroad 
for  the  first  time  in  the  modern  world 
the  great  doctrine  of  independence  in 
religion,  the  doctrine  which  landed 
the  Pilgrims  on  Plymouth  Rock  and 
by  and  by  inspired  Cromwell  and  Mil- 
ton and  Vane, — the  doctrine  that 
wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  purity  of  doctrine  and  in- 
nocency  of  life  there  is  all  that  is  nec- 
essary to  constitute  a  Christian 
church,  and  that  wherever  men  con- 
duct themselves  in  decency  and  order 
the  magistrate  has  nothing  to  do  with 
their  creed!  "To  rule  the  common- 
wealth in  all  outward  justice  be- 
longeth  to  them;  but  let  the  church 
rule  in  spiritual  wise,  and  not  in 
worldly  manner,  by  a  lively  law 
preached,  and  not  by  a  civil  law  writ- 
ten. .  .  .  For  it  is  the  conscience  and 
not  the  power  of  man  that  will  drive 
us  to  seek  the  Lord's  kingdom." 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  read 
original  editions ;  but  it  is  imperative 
for  us  to  read  original  words  and  feel 
their  vital  force.  We  may  read  many 
pages  about  John  Robinson ;  but  it  is 
when  we  hear  the  words  of  his  fare- 
well address  to  the  little  company  at 
Delfshaven,  as  Winslow  remembered 
them  and  wrote  them  down  twenty- 
five  years  afterwards,  that  we  truly  feel 
the  large-mindedness  and  prophetic 
power  of  the  great  father  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers. 


ment  of  his,  to  be  as  ready  to  receive  it. 
as  ever  we  were  to  receive  any  truth  by  his 
Ministery:  For  he  was  very  confident  the 
Lord  had  more  truth  and  light  yet  to 
breake  forth  out  of  his  holy  Word.  He 
took  occasion  also  miserably  to  bewaile 
the  state  and  condition  of  the  Reformed 
churches,  who  were  come  to  a  period  in 
Religion,  and  would  goe  no  further  then 
the  instruments  of  their  Reformation:  as 
for  example,  the  Lutherans  they  could 
not  be  drawne  to  goe  beyond  what  Luther 
saw,  for  whatever  part  of  Gods  will  he  had 
further  imparted  and  revealed  to  Calvin, 
they  will  rather  die  than  embrace  it.  And 
so  also,  saith  he,  you  see  the  Calvinists, 
they  stick  where  he  left  them:  A  miserv 
much  to  bee  lamented ;  For  though  they  were 
precious  shining  lights  in  their  times,  yet  God 
had  not  revealed  his  whole  will  to  them 
And  were  they  now  living,  saith  hee,  they 
would  bee  as  ready  and  willing  to  embrace 
further  light,  as  that  they  had  received.  .  .  . 
For,  saith  he,  It  is  not  possible  the  Christian 
world  should  come  so  lately  out  of  such  thick 
Antichristian  darknesse,  and  that  full  perfec- 
tion   of    knowledge    should    breake    forth    at 


The  poets  have  been  true  lovers  of 
the  Pilgrims,  and  have  paid  to  them 
their  beautiful  tribute.  Nowhere  save 
in  the  words  of  Bradford  and  Winslow 
themselves  are  we  brought  closer  to 
the  Pilgrim  life  and  spirit  than  in 
Longfellow's  "Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish."  We  think  of  Lowell  and 
Pierpont  and  Mrs.  Hemans  and  those 
strong  opening  lines  of  Emerson's 
"Boston  Hymn."  There  has  been 
published  a  little  volume  of  "Poems 
of  the  Pilgrims,"  in  which  are  gath- 
ered many  of  the  minor  commemora- 
tive poems.  Among  the  shorter  Pil- 
grim poems  there  is  none  more  stir- 
ring than  Dr.  Holmes's  "Robinson  of 
Leyden,"  in  which  the  farewell  ad- 
dress remembered  by  Winslow  is  so 
eloquently  paraphrased: 


"We  are  now  ere  long  to  part  asunder," 
— so  Winslow's  memory  of  it  ran, — "and 
the  Lord  knoweth  whether  ever  he  should 
live  to  see  our  faces  again:  but  whether 
the  Lord  had  appointed  it  or  not,  he 
charged  us  before  God  and  his  blessed 
Angels,  to  follow  him  no  further  than  he 
followed  Christ.  And  if  God  should  re- 
veal  anything  to   us   by   any   other   instru- 


Before  the  Speedwell's  anchor  swung, 
Ere  yet  the  Mayflower's  sail  was  spread, 

While  round  his  feet  the  Pilgrims  clung, 
The  pastor  spake,  and  thus  he  said: — 

'Men,   brethren,   sisters,   children   dear! 

God  calls  you  hence  from  over  sea: 
Ye  may  not  build  bv  Haerlem   Meer. 
Nor  yet  along  the  Zuyder-Zee. 
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"Ye  go  to  bear  the  saving  word 

To  tribes  unnamed  and  shores  untrod: 
Heed  well  the  lessons  ye  have  heard 
From  those  old  teachers  taught  of  God. 

"Yet  think  not  unto  them  was  lent 
All  light  for  all  the  coming  days, 
And  Heaven's  eternal  wisdom  spent 
In  making  straight  the  ancient  ways; 

"The   living   fountain    overflows 

For  every  flock,  for  every  lamb, 
Nor  heeds,  though  angry  creeds  oppose 
With  Luther's  dike  or  Calvin's  dam." 

He  spake;  with  lingering,  long  embrace, 
With  tears  of  love  and  partings  fond, 

They  floated  down  the  creeping  Maas, 
Along  the  isle  of  Ysselmond. 

They  passed  the  frowning  towers  of  Briel, 
The  "Hook  of  Holland's"  shelf  of  sand. 

And  grated  soon  with  lifting  keel 
The  sullen  shores  of  Fatherland. 

No  home  for  these! — too  well  they  knew 
The   mitred  king  behind  the  throne; 

The  sails  were  set,  the  pennons  flew, 
And  westward  ho!  for  worlds  unknown. 

And  these  were  they  who  gave  us  birth, 
The  Pilgrims  of  the  sunset  wave, 

Who  won  for  us  this  virgin  earth, 
And  freedom  with  the  soil  they  gave. 

The  pastor  slumbers  by  the  Rhine, — 
In  alien  earth  the  exiles  lie, — 

Their  nameless  graves  our  holiest  shrine, 
His  words  our  noblest  battle  cry! 

Still  cry  them,  and  the  world  shall  hear, 
Ye  dwellers  by  the  storm-swept  sea! 

Ye  have  not  built  by  Haerlem  Meer, 
Nor  on  the  land-locked  Zuyder-Zee! 
* 


The  great  book  for  the  Pilgrim  stu- 
dent ever,  his  real  bible,  is  Bradford. 
Bradford's  "History  of  Plymouth 
Plantation"  may  properly  be  called — 
more  strictly  when  put  together  with 
Winthrop's  history — our  New  Eng- 
land Old  Testament.  It  is  the  Genesis, 
Exodus,  Joshua  and  Judges  of  the 
Plymouth  settlement.  It  is  sin- 
gularly fortunate  and  notable  that  the 
two  great  governors  of  the  two  Mas- 
sachusetts colonies,  the  men  who  did 
the  most  and  knew  the  most  about  the 
settlements,  should  have  become  the 
historians  of  the  colonies,  and  that 
both  histories  should  be  works  of  such 
rare  accuracy,  impartiality  and  excel- 


lence. It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the 
third  volume  of  Winthrop's  history, 
long  lost,  was  finally  found  in  the 
tower  of  the  Old  South  Meeting- 
house, where,  like  Bradford's  history, 
it  had  been  kept  in  Prince's  New  Eng- 
land Library.  Among  the  many  his- 
toric associations  of  the  Old  South 
Meeting-house,  none  will  be  remem- 
bered with  so  much  interest  by  the 
young  people  of  the  Old  South  His- 
torical Society  and  their  friends  on  the 
day  of  their  Plymouth  pilgrimage  as 
the  association  of  the  Bradford  manu- 
script with  the  Old  South  steeple- 
chamber,  from  which  it  disappeared  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  for  its 
mysterious  absence  of  eighty  years. 
It  is  not  necessary  here  to  tell  the  ro- 
mantic story  of  the  manuscript ;  for  it 
was  told  again  and  again  two  years 
ago  when,  through  the  efforts  of 
Senator  Hoar,  the  manuscript  came 
back  from  England  to  Massachusetts 
and,  after  the  impressive  celebration 
at  the  State  House,  found  its  final 
resting  place  in  the  State  Library. 
There  in  the  strong  glass  case  on  the 
strong  steel  safe  in  which  it  rests 
safely  at  night,  it  lies  through  the 
days,  where  it  may  be  seen  by  every 
eye,  open  at  the  page  where  in  Brad- 
ford's strong,  clear  hand  is  transcribed 
the  compact  signed  on  board  the  May- 
flozver,  while  she  yet  lay  in  Province- 
town  harbor.  Surely  there  is  no  other 
volume  in  America  so  sacred  as  this. 
The  young  people  who  go  to  Plym- 
outh on  the  June  Saturday  will  not 
consider  their  pilgrimage  complete 
until  they  also  look,  if  they  have  not 
already  looked,  upon  this  old  Plym- 
outh bible. 


"I  do  not  think  many  Americans  will 
gaze  upon  it,"  said  Senator  Hoar  on  the 
memorable  day  when  it  was  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  Commonwealth,  "without 
a  little  trembling  of  the  lips  and  a  little 
gathering  of  mist  in  the  eyes,  as  they  think 
of  the  story  of  suffering,  of  sorrow,  of 
peril,  of  exile,  of  death  and  of  lofty  tri- 
umph which  that  book  tells, — which  the 
hand  of  the  great  leader  and  founder  of 
America  has  traced  on  those  pages.  There 
is  nothing  like  it  in  human  annals  since 
the   story   of   Bethlehem.     These    English- 
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men  and  English  women  going  out  from 
their  homes  in  beautiful  Lincoln  and  York, 
wife  separated  from  husband  and  mother 
from  child  in  that  hurried  embarkation  for 
Holland,  pursued  to  the  beach  by  English 
horsemen;  the  thirteen  years  of  exile;  the 
life  at  Amsterdam  'in  alley  foul  and  lane 
obscure;'  the  dwelling  at  Leyden;  the  em- 
barkation at  Delfthaven;  the  farewell  of 
Robinson;  the  terrible  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic;  the  compact  in  the  harbor;  the 
landing  on  the  rock;  the  dreadful  first 
winter;  the  death  roll  of  more  than  half 
the  number;  the  days  of  suffering  and  of 
famine;  the  wakeful  night,  listening  for  the 
yell  of  wild  beast  and  the  war-whoop  of 
the  savage;  the  building  of  the  state  on 
those  sure  foundations  which  no  wave  or 
tempest  has  ever  shaken;  the  breaking  of 
the  new  light;  the  dawning  of  the  new 
day;  the  beginning  of  the  new  life;  the  en- 
joyment of  peace  with  liberty, — of  all  these 
things  this  is  the  original  record  by  the 
hand  of  our  beloved  father  and  founder. 
Massachusetts  will  preserve  it  until  the 
time  shall  come  that  her  children  are  un- 
worthy of  it;  and  that  time  shall  come — 
never." 

* 

*  * 

The  state  of  Massachusetts,  upon 
the  return  of  Bradford's  history,  had 
a  large,  beautiful  edition  of  the  work 
— an  earlier  edition  had  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  immediately  after  the  discov- 
ery of  the  manuscript  at  Fulham — 
prepared  for  the  use  of  her  citizens, 
with  a  proper  introduction  and  a  full 
account  of  the  proceedings  accom- 
panying the  delivery  of  the  manu- 
script, including  the  addresses  of  Sen- 
ator Hoar,  Ambassador  Bayard  and 
Governor  Wolcott;  and  for  one  dollar, 
the  mere  cost  of  printing,  any  Massa- 
chusetts citizen — and  every  Old  South 
student  is  that — may  receive  the  vol- 
ume at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Never  surely  was  a  cheaper 
volume ;  and  there  is  none  which  de- 
serves a  more  honorable  place  in 
every  Massachusetts  home. 

* 

*  * 

The  young  pilgrims  who  sail  into 
Plymouth  harbor  this  summer  will  be 
glad  to  see  Bradford's  account  of  how 
the  first  company  from  the  Mayflower 
came  into  the  harbor  and  first  landed 
at  Plymouth.     It  was  on  the  sixth  of 


December  that  the  Mayflower,  lying 
in  Cape  Cod  bay,  sent  out  eighteen 
men  in  the  shallop — Bradford  himself 
and  Carver  and  Winslow  and  Stan- 
dish  among  them — to  explore  the 
coast  and  determine  where  to  land  and 
settle.  Late  on  the  eighth,  guided  by 
their  pilot, — "one  Mr.  Coppin,  who 
had  been  in  the  country  before,"  and 
assured  them  that  it  was  a  good  har- 
bor,— they  forced  their  way,  through 
a  terrible  storm  which  nearly  wrecked 
them,  into  Plymouth  harbor.  Brad- 
ford's story  continues: 

"Though  it  was  very  darke,  and  rained 
sore,  yet  in  ye  end  they  gott  under  ye  lee 
of  a  smalle  iland,  and  remained  ther  all  y* 
night  in  saftie.  But  they  knew  not  this 
to  be  an  iland  till  morning-,  but  were  de- 
vided  in  their  minds;  some  would  keepe 
ye  boate  for  fear  they  might  be  amongst 
ye  Indians;  others  were  so  weake  and 
could,  they  could  not  endure,  but  got  a 
shore,  &  with  much  adoe  got  fire,  (all 
things  being  so  wett,)  and  ye  rest  were 
glad  to  come  to  them;  for  after  midnight 
ye  wind  shifted  to  the  north-west,  &  it 
frose  hard.  But  though  this  had  been  a 
day  &  night  of  much  trouble  &  danger 
unto  them,  yet  God  gave  them  a  morning 
of  comforte  &  refreshing  (as  usually  he 
doth  to  his  children),  for  ye  next  day  was 
a  faire  sunshinig  day.  and  thev  found  them 
sellvs  to  be  on  an  iland  [Clark's  Island! 
secure  from  ye  Indeans,  wher  they  might 
drie  their  stufe,  fixe  their  peeces,  &  rest 
them  selves,  and  gave  God  thanks  for  his 
mercies,  in  their  manifould  deliverances. 
And  this  being  the  last  day  of  ye  weeke 
[Saturday,  December  9],  they  prepared 
ther  to  keep  ye  Sabath  [Sunday,  Decem- 
ber 10].  On  Munday  they  sounded  ve 
harbor,  and  founde  it  fitt  for  shipping;  and 
marched  into  ye  land  [December  11,  cele- 
brated as  the  day  of  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims at  Plymouth.  It  corresponds  to  De- 
cember 21,  new  style]  &  found  diverse 
cornfeilds,  &  litle  runing  brooks,  a  place 
(as  they  supposed)  fitt  for  situation;  at  least 
it  was  ye  best  they  could  find,  and  ye  sea- 
son, &  their  presente  necessitie,  made 
them  glad  to  accepte  of  it.  So  they  re- 
turned to  their  shipn  againe  with  this  news 
to  ye  rest  of  their  people,  which  did  much 
comforte  their  harts.  On  ye  15.  of  Desemr: 
they  wayed  anchor  to  goe  to  ye  place  they 
had  discovered,  &  came  within  2.  leagues 
of  it,  but  were  faine  to  bear  up  againe;  but 
ye  16.  day  ye  winde  came  faire,  and  they 
arrived  safe  in  this  harbor.  And  after 
wards  tooke  better  view  of  ye  place,  and 
resolved  wher  to  pitch  their  dwelling;  and 
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ye  25.  day  begane  to  erecte  ye  first  house 
for  comone  use  to  receive  them  and  their 
goods." 

* 


There  are  two  Bradford  leaflets 
among  the  Old  South  leaflets  (Nos. 
48  and  49  of  the  series),  one  being  the 
memoir  of  Elder  Brewster,  from 
Bradford's  history,  and  the  other 
Bradford's  First  Dialogue,  "a  confer- 
ence between  some  young  men  born 
in  New  England  and  sundry  ancient 
men  that  came  out  of  Holland  and 
Old  England,"  telling  the  story  of  the 
beginning  of  the  Pilgrim  movement 
and  giving  fuller  accounts  than  we 
have  elsewhere  of  many  of  the  first 
English  Independents.  All  the  young* 
pilgrims  should  procure  these  leaf- 
lets at  the  Old  South;  and  in  the 
notes  they  will  find  accounts  of  Brad- 
ford's other  writings,  including  his 
very  poor  but  very  interesting  and 
valuable  poems. 

If  Bradford  was  a  poor  poet,  he 
was  an  excellent  historian,  and  this 
not  only  with  respect  to  his  invaluable 
contributions  of  fact,  but  in  point  of 
literary  strength  and  charm.  There  is 
a  simplicity,  a  sincerity,  a  sturdiness 
and  a  directness  in  his  pages  which 
remind  us  of  Bunyan  and  of  the 
writer  of  Deuteronomy.  In  not  a  few 
passages  there  is  a  naive  pathos  which 
is  hardly  short  of  Homeric.  Such  a 
passage  is  that  in  which,  when  the 
May-flower  has  cast  anchor  in  Cape 
Cod  Bay  in  the  dead  of  winter,  the 
writer  pauses  to  reflect  upon  the  for- 
tunes of  the  little  company,  upon  what 
lay  behind  and  what  lay  before: 

"Hear  I  cannot  but  stay  and  make  a 
pause,  and  stand  half  amazed  at  this  poore 
peoples  presente  condition:  and  so  I 
thinke  will  the  reader  too,  when  he  well 
considers  ye  same.  Being  thus  passed  ye 
vast  ocean,  and  a  sea  of  troubles  before  in 
their  preparation  .  .  .  ,  they  had  now 
no  friends  to  wellcome  them,  nor  inns  to 
entertaine  or  refresh  their  weatherbeaten 
bodys,  no  houses  or  much  less  townes  to 
repaire  too,  to  seeke  for  succoure.  It  is 
recorded  in  scripture  as  a  mercie  to  ye 
apostle  &  his  shipwraeked  company,  yt  the 
barbarians  shewed  them  no  smal  kindnes 
in  refreshing  them,  but  these  savage  bar- 


barians, when  they  mette  with  them  (as 
often  will  appeare)  were  readier  to  fill 
their  sids  full  of  arrows  then  otherwise. 
And  for  ye  season  it  was  winter,  and  they 
that  know  ye  winters  of  yt  cuntrie  know 
the'm  to  be  sharp  &  violent,  &  subjecte  to 
cruell  &  feirce  stormes,  deangerous  to 
travill  to  known  places,  much  more  to 
serch  an  unknown  coast.  Besids,  what 
could  they  see  but  a  hidious  &  desolate 
wildernes,  full  of  wild  beasts  and  willd 
men?  and  what  multituds  ther  might  be  of 
them  they  knew  not.  Nether  could  they, 
as  it  were,  goe  up  to  ye  tope  of  Pisgah,  to 
vew  from  this  wilderness  a  more  goodly 
cuntrie  to  feed  their  hops;  for  which  way 
soever  they  turnd  their  eys  (save  upward 
to  ye  heavens)  they  could  have  litle  solace 
or  content  in  respecte  of  anv  outward  ob- 
jects. For  sumer  being  done,  all  things 
stand  upon  them  with  a  wetherbeaten  face; 
and  ye  whole  countrie,  full  of  woods  & 
thickets,  represented  a  wild  &  savage  heiw. 
If  they  looked  behind  them,  ther  was  ye 
mighty  ocean  which  they  had  passed,  and 
was  now  as  a  maine  barr  &  goulfe  to  sep- 
erate  them  from  all  ye  civill  parts  of  ye 
world.  .  .  .  Let  it  also  be  considered  what 
weake  hopes  of  supply  &  succoure  they  left 
behinde  them,  yt  might  bear  up  their  minds 
in  this  sade  condition  and  trialls  they  were 
under.  .  .  .  It  is  true,  indeed,  ye  affections  & 
love  of  their  brethren  at  Leyden  was  cor- 
diall  &  entire  towards  them,  but  they  had 
little  power  to  help  them  or  themselves. 
.  .  .  What  could  now  sustaine  them  but  ye 
spirite  of  God  &  his  grace?  May  not  & 
ought  not  the  children  of  these  fathers 
rightly  say:  Our  faithers  were  Englishmen, 
which  came  over  this  great  ocean,  and  were 
ready  to  perish  in  this  wilderness." 

*      * 

Such  was  the  prospect  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fateful  winter,  before  the 
Pilgrims  landed,  while  the  Mayflower 
lay  in  Cape  Cod  Bay.  The  picture  of 
the  morning  when,  at  the  end  of  that 
winter  of  death,  when  half  their  num- 
ber lay  in  their  graves  in  the  wheat- 
field,  the  Mayflower  sailed  away,  is 
painted  for  us  best  by  Longfellow  in 
the  beautiful  fifth  canto  of  "The 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish": 

Sweet  was  the  air  and  soft;  and  slowly 

the  smoke  from  the  chimneys 
Rose  over  roofs  of  thatch,   and  pointed 

steadily  eastward; 
Men    came    forth    from    the    doors,    and 

paused  and  talked  of  the  weather, 
Said  that  the  wind  had  changed,  and  was 

blowing  fair  for  the  Mayflower. 
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Merrily  sang  the  birds,  and  the  tender 
voices  of  women 

Consecrated    with    hymns    the    common 
cares   of  the  household. 
***** 

Meekly,  in  voices  subdued,  the  chapter 
was  read  from  the  Bible, 

Meekly  the  prayer  was  begun,  but  ended 
in  fervent  entreaty! 

Then  from  their  houses  in  haste  came 
forth  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth, 

Men  and  women  and  children,  all  hurry- 
ing down  to  the  seashore. 

Eager,  with  tearful  eyes,  to  say  farewell 
to  the  Mayflower, 

Homeward  bound  o'er  the  sea,  and  leav- 
ing  them   here   in   the   desert. 

We  see  it  all  through  the  eyes  of 
John  Alden,  who 

Joined  in  the  morning  prayer,  and  in  the 
reading   of   Scripture, 

And,  with  the  others,  in  haste  went  hurry- 
ing down  to  the  seashore, 

Down  to  the  Plymouth  Rock,  that  had 
been  to  their  feet  as  a  doorstep 

Into  a  world  unknown, — the  corner  stone 
of  a  nation! 

Through  John  Alden's  eyes  we  see 
the  bustling  master  on  the  sands,  say- 
ing his  few  last  words  and  shoving  off 
in  his  boat  to  the  vessel. 

Lost  in  the  sound  of  the  oars  was  the  last 

farewell  of  the  Pilgrims. 
O,  strong  hearts  and  true!  not  one  went 

back  in  the  Mavflower! 
No,  not  one  looked  back,  who  had  set  his 

hand  to  this  ploughing! 
***** 

Long  in  silence  they  watched  the  reced- 
ing sail  of  the  vessel. 

Much  endeared  to  them  all,  as  something 
living  and  human: 

Then,  as  if  filled  with  the  spirit,  and 
wrapt  in  a  vision  prophetic, 

Baring  his  hoary  head,  the  excellent  El- 
der of  Plymouth 


Said  "Let  us  pray!"  and  they  prayed,  and 
thanked  the  Lord  and  took  cour- 
age. 

Mournfully  sobbed  the  waves  at  the  base 
of  the  rock,  and  above  them 

Bowed  and  whispered  the  wheat  on  the 
hill  of  death,  and  their  kindred 

Seemed  to  awake  in  their  graves,  and  to 
join  in  the  prayer  that  they  uttered. 

Sun-illumined  and  white,  on  the  eastern 
verge  of  the  ocean 

Gleamed  the  departing  sail,  like  a  marble 
slab  in  a  graveyard; 

Buried  beneath  it  lay  forever  all  hope  of 
escaping. 

* 


Since  Luther,  standing  alone  in  the 
diet  at  Worms,  in  the  face  of  a  hostile 
Empire  and  a  hostile  Church,  defying 
both,  exclaimed,  "Here  I  stand!" 
there  has  been  no  such  heroic  scene 
on  earth  as  that  of  this  little  band  of 
Pilgrims  there  on  the  Plymouth  shore 
watching  the  Mayflower  sail  away, — 
half  of  their  number  in  their  graves, 
but  all  the  living  vowing  solemnly  to- 
gether, "Here  we  stay!" 

Because  they  stayed,  the  Old  South 
pilgrims  on  the  summer  day  will  look 
upon  a  different  Plymouth  from  that 
which  Bradford  saw  and  pictured  in 
that  bleak  December.  Because  they 
stayed,  there  stretches  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  a  great  republic, 
whose  sons  and  daughters  look  rever- 
ently on  Plymouth  Rock  as  its  sacred 
corner  stone.  Because  they  stayed, 
the  poet  truly  wrote:  "Next  to  the 
fugitives  whom  Moses  led  out  of 
Egypt,  the  little  shipload  of  outcasts 
who  landed  at  Plymouth  two  centuries 
and  a  half  ago  are  destined  to  influ- 
ence the  future  of  the  world." 
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HIRAM  POWERS  was  a  child 
of  nature  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  term.  She  sent  him  no 
endowments  through  others,  but 
dealt  with  him  at  first  hand  and  made 
her  gifts  direct  and  personal.  In 
what  he  did  and  in  what  he  was,  he 
stood  for  himself  alone,  and  repre- 
sented no  other  man.  That  he  was 
nature's  legitimate  son,  he  proved  by 
making  ample  room  for  himself  in  a 
profession  where  it  had  almost  come 
to  be  claimed  that  all  available  space 
had  been  occupied  for  centuries.  That 
he  understood  the  secrets  of  nature 
he  showed  by  successfully  doing  his 
work  in  his  own  way,  contrary  to  the 
long  established  methods  of  his 
profession.  Following  such  crosscuts 
as  were  opened  to  him  by  intuition,  he 
wrought  results  which  were  a  revela- 
tion not  less  to  the  artistic  than  to  the 
non-artistic  world. 

Among  those  who  have  made 
themselves  famous  in  any  line  of  art, 
none  have  ever  had  greater  obstacles 
to  overcome  than  did  he.  In  making 
him  a  genius,  nature  seems  to  have 
forgotten  that  there  are  things  need- 
ful for  the  body.  He  first  opened  his 
eyes  in  the  woods ;  around  him  he 
saw  rude  dwellings,  half  cleared 
fields  clothed  with  bowlders  and  fire- 
charred  stumps,  and  beyond  these  the 
primitive  forests  thick  and  dark, 
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where  still  many  wild  beasts  prowled. 
No  sight  or  sound,  not  even  a  guide- 
post  at  the  crossroads,  taught  him 
that  anything  in  the  world  whereinto 
he  had  come,  could  have  any  other 
than  a  material  use. 

His  experiences  during  his  early 
years  were  those  of  the  average  boy 
within  the  narrow  limitations  of  a 
farm  but  partially  reclaimed  from  the 
wilderness.  All  he  ever  knew  of  the 
inspirations  of  a  home  of  wealth  and 
culture,  or  the  uplifting  influences  of 
a  college  life,  he  had  in  his  dreams. 
No  competent  teacher  ever  watched 
the  unfoldings  of  his  mind,  or  showed 
him  the  way  to  the  sources  of  knowl- 
edge. Yet  of  all  that  group  of  won- 
derful men,  so  plentifully  born  in  this 
country  during  the  first  decade  of  the 
century,  there  was  no  one,  unless  it 
was  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  made  so 
wide  a  contrast  between  the  surround- 
ings of  his  birth  and  his  death  as  did 
Hiram  Powers. 

When  he  was  only  a  lad  his  family 
left  the  hillside  farm  in  Woodstock, 
Vermont ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  the 
boy  found  himself  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
which  at  that  time  was  a  frontier 
town.  Here  Hiram  did  whatever  he 
could  find  to  do  whereby  he  could 
earn  his  daily  bread.  He  swept  the 
floors  of  a  tavern,  kept  a  reading  room 
in  order,  worked  in  a  store,  collected 
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bills,  and  in  these  and  other  engage- 
ments he  came  into  touch  with  a 
wide  variety  of  men  who  were  crowd- 
ing into  that  young  and  bustling  city. 
Business  was  taking  a  rapid  and  wide- 
spreading  growth ;  and  the  rushing, 
pushing  activities  of  this  fast  growing 
city  were  well  calculated  to  rouse  the 
energies  of  even  a  dormant  mind. 
Thrown  suddenly  into  this  wild,  het- 
erogeneous mass  of  humanity,  young 
Powers  soon  developed  a  quick  in- 
sight into  men,  and  an  instinctive 
knowledge  of  their  affairs.  What 
others  gained  only  by  long  experience 
and  patient  study  seemed  already 
familiar  to  this  open-eyed  young  man. 
He  was  never  an  idler.  His  attitude 
was  that  of  alert  expectancy,  of  watch- 
ing for  something  which  in  his  deep 
soul  he  felt  would  in  some  way,  at 
last,  come  to  him. 

Meantime  he  lost  no  opportunity 
whereby  he  could  widen  his  experi- 
ence in  business  affairs,  or  his  ac- 
quaintance with  men.     It  seemed  to 


be  by  accident  that  he  found  out  what 
was  in  himself.  When  in  the  employ 
of  a  clock-maker,  he  discovered  his 
inventive  faculty ;  for  it  was  but  pas- 
time to  him,  while  repairing  or  regu- 
lating the  old  wooden  timepiece,  to 
add  some  simple  improvement  by 
which  the  clock  was  rendered  more 
valuable  than  when  first  made.     This 
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inventive  vein  of  his  genius  showed 
itself  in  many  ways  during  his  life,  so 
that  those  who  knew  him  best  said 
that,  had  he  not  discovered  that  he 
was  born  to  be  an  artist,  he  could 
have  been  one  of  the  world's  great 
inventors. 

He  soon  threw  up  the  clock  busi- 
ness, and  we  next  find  him  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  keeper  of  a  dime  museum, 
where  he  was  set  to  repair  some 
broken  wax  images.  Hereby  came 
in  another 
of  the  singu- 
lar accidents 
'of  his  life ; 
ior  he  not 
only  mended 
the  broken 
images,  but 
soon  pro- 
duced some 
original 
forms,  much 
more  artistic 
in  design 
and  more 
fin  e  1  y  fin- 
ished than 
the  broken 
ones  had 
ever  been. 

It  was  at 
this  time 
that  Thomas 
Adolphus 
ITrollope  was 
travelling  in 
this  country, 
and  spent 
some  time  in 
Cincinnati. 
Seeing  this 
quiet  yet  ever 
busy,  bright-eyed  young  man  flitting 
in  and  out  of  the  tavern,  he  sought 
his  acquaintance.  What  Trollope 
thought  of  young  Powers  at  that  time 
will  be  best  understood  if  his  own 
words  concerning  him  are  given.  He 
wrote  in  his  journal  thus:  "This 
young  man's  face  is  calm,  but  intelli- 
gent. His  eyes  are  large,  clear  and 
luminous,  expressive  of  deep  thought, 
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rather  than  passion.  In  manner  he  is 
exceedingly  simple  and  innocent,  but 
dignified  and  straightforward."  After 
many  days  of  such  companionship  as 
he  could  cultivate  with  the-  timid 
young  man,  Trollope  again  wrote:  "I 
find  young  Powers  a  man  who  knows 
a  whole  world  of  things  of  which  I 
know  nothing,  though  I  have  spent 
ten  years  in  trying  to  learn  such 
things  as  have  been  deemed  most  im- 
portant for  an  Englishman  to  know. 

He  is  unlike 
any  o  t  h  er 
man  I  have 
ever  seen. 
To  me  he  is  a 
new  Adam." 
Thus  early 
Trollope  dis- 
covered in 
young  Pow- 
ers the  source 
of  that  charm 
which  so 
many  of  the 
b  r  i  gh  t  e  st 
minds  in 
America  and 
England 
found  wait- 
ing for  them 
during  those 
happy  years 
he  spent  in 
Florence, — a 
charm  which 
made  such 
men  as  Haw- 
thorne, Ed- 
ward Ever- 
ett, Bayard 
Taylor  and 
the  Brown- 
ings love  to  linger  in  his  company. 
Powers  soon  became  quite  famous 
as  a  maker  of  wax  images,  and  was 
gathering  many  loyal  and  ardent 
friends  about  him,  when  another  acci- 
dent befell  him.  He  chanced  one  day, 
when  he  was  twenty-five  years  old,  to 
stray  into  the  studio  of  a  German 
sculptor,  and  there,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  saw  a  piece  of  sculptured 
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marble — Canova's  bust  of  Washing- 
ton. Still  and  dumb,  he  stood  before 
that  calm,  marble  face,  heeding 
neither  the  clink  of  the  workman's 
hammer,  nor  the  hustling  footsteps 
that  came  and  went  past  him — con- 
scious only  that  he  had  found  what 
his  soul  had  been  waiting  and  longing 
for.  He  had  come  unto  his  own,  and 
his  own  knew  him.  The  joy  of  that 
meeting  was  past  utterance.  In  that 
one    moment    he    lived    a    thousand 


German  sculptor,  Eckstein;  and  the 
suddenness  with  which  his  genius 
flashed  out  was  almost  meteoric.  In 
a  short  time  he  was  producing  busts 
which  were  as  much  a  surprise  to 
himself  as  to  his  friends  who  gathered 
about  him  to  watch  the  products  of 
his  chisel.  Till  that  time  sculptors 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  plas- 
ter cast  of  the  head  and  face  of  their 
subject  and  from  this  forming  a  model 
in  plaster  from  which  to  work.     All 
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years.  Through  that  piece  of  sculp- 
tured marble,  as  through  a  lens,  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Eden  from 
which  he  had  strayed.  The  lost  child 
had  found  its  mother.  Thereafter  the 
two  were  never  parted. 

From  that  hour  he  thought  no 
more  of  old  clocks  and  wax  images. 
From  the  work  of  amusing  a  dime 
museum  audience,  he  turned  to  a 
career  in  which  he  was  destined  to 
achieve  permanent  fame,  and  receive 
the  admiration  of  two  continents.  He 
at  once  went  to  work  as  a  pupil  of  the 


these  preliminary  details,  till  then  re- 
garded indispensable,  Powers  disre- 
garded, and  modelled  his  bust  directly 
from  a  visual  study  of  his  subject.  In 
short,  he  worked  as  a  portrait  painter 
works. 

It  was  quickly  seen  that  by  this 
method  his  busts  came  out  with  a 
natural  fulness  of  the  cheeks,  lips  and 
general  features  not  attainable  in 
those  made  after  the  old  methods, 
when  the  compression  of  the  plaster 
robbed  the  face  of  much  of  its  fulness 
and  natural  expression. 
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This  done,  he  made  another  depart- 
ure from  the  old  methods.  Before  his 
time  all  sculptors  had  used  rule  and 
compasses  about  their  work.  Powers 
threw  away  both  and  depended  en- 
tirely upon  the  accuracy  of  his  eye. 
What  was  true  of  his  eye  was  also 
true  of  his  fingers.  They  were  simply 
extended  processes  of  his  brain.  They 
could  think  as  well  as  work.  The 
delicacy  and  accuracy  with  which  they 
could  execute  his  ideas  proved  that 
with  him  central  thought  and  ter- 
minal execution  were  but  different 
parts  of  the  same  function. 

The  results  of  his  methods  were 
that  his  portrait  busts  presented  not 
only  accurate  physical  likenesses,  but 
at  the  same  time  no  less  perfect  men- 
tal portraitures  of  his  subjects.  His 
success  soon  called  about  him  many 
warm  friends,  among  whom  was  Mr. 
Nicholas  Longworth,  who  proved 
himself  not  only  a  friend  but  a  bene- 
factor ;  for  by  his  aid  Powers  was 
enabled  to  go  to  Washington,  where 
he  could  find  better  opportunities  for 
study  and  to  show  the  more  noted 
men  of  the  country  what  he  could  do. 


So  it  came  about  that  Powers  at  the 
age  of  thirty-three  found  himself  in  the 
capital,  and  among  a  people  between 
whom  and  those  he  had  recently  left 
the   contrast   was    quite    as    great   as 
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between  those  of  the  fast-growing  city 
of  the  West  and  the  neighbors  of  his 
boyhood  home.  This  was  the  second 
great  step  in  his  career. 

He  had  now  a  wife  to  care  for,  and 
the  way  to  earn  a  living  in  Washing- 
ton with  his  chisel  alone  seemed  dark 
and  dubious.  But  his  courage  was 
equal  to  his  genius,  and  a  way  was 

*  From  the  replica  in  the  Corcoran  gallery  at  Washington, 
where  also  may  be  seen  the  busts  Genevra  and  Proserpine. 


soon  opened  for  him  to  meet  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  who  at  once  gave  him 
an  order  for  a  portrait  bust.  This  was 
followed  by  orders  from  other  promi- 
nent statesmen,  among  them  John 
Quincy  Adams,  and  soon  he  had  more 
orders  on  his  hands  than  he  could 
execute.  The  character  of  the  work 
he  turned  out  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  best  judges,  fully  equal  to  any 
that   had   been   sent   to   this   country 
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from  Europe.  Such  success  naturally 
led  to  the  wish  among  his  friends  that 
this  promising  genius  could  have  the 
opportunity  to  perfect  himself  by 
study  and  experience  in  Italy,  and 
thus  show  Europe  and  the  world  a 
specimen  of  the  artistic  fruit  the 
American  soil  was  destined  to  bring 
forth.  In  this  emergency,  his  old  and 
well-tried  friend  from  Cincinnati 
came  to  the  front  and,  with  another 
friend,  Mr.  William  C.  Preston  of 
South  Carolina,  placed  in  his  hands 
the  means  to  go  to  Europe.  How 
well  these  two  men  were  remembered 
may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  the 
two  living  sons  of  the  great  artist,  x 
both  taught  by  their  father,  each 
holding  a  sculptor's  chisel  in  his  hand 
at  the  present  time  in  Florence,  bear, 
respectively,  the  names  of  these  early 
benefactors  of  their  father. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  at  the  age 
of  thirty-five  Powers  found  himself 
settled  in  Florence.  This  was  the 
great  crisis  of  his  life.  Without  any 
special  study,  hardly  knowing  the 
alphabet  of  the  art  he  had  chosen,  he 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  all  arts,  that  of 
representing  in  marble  the  thoughts 
and  emotions  of  the  human  soul. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  imagination  to 
picture  his  condition  as  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  that  ancient  home  of 
art.  At  this  time  he  was  a  man 
young  in  experience,  for  whom 
schools  had  done  nothing,  and  who, 
save  during  the  two  previous  years, 
had  spent  all  his  time  since  boyhood 
in  a  frontier  town  in  the  West ;  and 
here  he  was,  alone,  unknown  and 
poor,  not  knowing  a  word  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  in  this  city 
made  famous  by  its  artists  of  world- 
wide renown,  with  the  expectation  of 
making  a  living  by  the  use  of  a 
sculptor's  chisel.  Could  a  condition 
be  conceived  offering  less  ground  for 
any  expectation,  or  even  hope,  of 
success  ? 

But  he  belonged  to  that  class  of 
men  who  do  not  yield  to,  but 
who      make,      circumstances.         Se- 


curing two  rooms  in  the  basement 
of  an  old  convent,  one  for  a  living 
room  and  one  for  a  workshop,  he  here 
went  to  work  to  fill  a  few  orders  he 
had  taken  with  him  from  Washing- 
ton. Thus  far  he  had  tried  his  hand 
at  nothing  but  portrait  busts,  and  in 
this  line  of  work  he  was  first  to  show 
Italian  artists  what  he  could  do. 
When  his  first  piece  was  finished  and 
ready  for  inspection,  such  of  the  com- 
rades of  his  craft  as  had  made  his  ac- 
quaintance came  and  looked  at  what 
"the  man  from  America"  had  to  show 
them,  said  nothing,  and  went  away. 
They  saw  portrait  busts  which  meant 
something  more  than  marble  heads, 
having  more  or  less  resemblance  to 
certain  living  human  heads ;  in  the 
busts  which  this  new  man  had 
wrought,  they  saw  also  a  clear  deline- 
ation of  a  man's  mental  and  spiritual 
qualities.  With  a  frankness  worthy 
of  all  praise,  these  old  Florentine  art- 
ists confessed  that  a  new  genius  had 
come  among  them,  and  that  in  him 
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they  not  only  found  a  master,  but  a 
fountain   of   original   inspiration. 

As  the  first  question  with  Powers 
at  this  time  was  his  daily  bread,  he 
did  first  that  which  would  best  give 
him  that,  and  so  stuck  to  bust  mak- 
ing. Following  out  the  plan  he  orig- 
inated in  Cincin- 


away,  giving  place  to  a  dull  leaden 
hue,  so  the  look  of  innocence  in  this 
woman's  face  can  be  seen  slowly  giv- 
ing place  to  doubt  and  questioning 
regarding  the  meaning  of  the 
strange  words  which  had  been  ad- 
dressed to  her,  and  following  this 
an     almost     defi- 


nati,  leaving  out 
the  plaster  cast 
and  model,  he 
could  execute 
this  class  of  work 
with  great  rapid- 
ity. Of  these 
busts  he  made 
more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty, 
and  they  were 
mostly  of  distin- 
guished persons. 
Such  was  his  suc- 
cess with  his 
busts  that  the 
great  Danish 
sculptor,  Thor- 
wa  1  d  s  e  n,  said, 
"The  art  of  por- 
traiture in  mar- 
ble can  go  no 
further." 

As      soon      as 
Powers    could 
spare     any     time 
from    what    must 
be  given  to  work 
for     immediate 
pay,  he  began  his 
first     piece     of 
statue     making, 
choosing   for   his 
subject,  "Eve  be- 
fore    the     Fall." 
The  statue  repre- 
sents Eve  at  the 
moment   she   has 
taken    the    apple    in    her    hand 
with    half-bent    head    is    looking    at 
the    forbidden    fruit.      The    wily    ser- 
pent,    dependent     from     a     near-by 
bough,  has  just  finished  speaking  to 
her,  and  as  on  a  sunset  cloud  you  can 
see    the    bright    tints    fade    gradually 

*Now  in  the  Lenox  Library,  New  York. 


ant  sullenness 
spreading  over 
the  face  as  she 
determines  to 
taste  the  apple 
and  thus  prove 
the  truth  or  fal- 
sity of  the  ser- 
pent's words. 

When  this 
piece  of  work 
was  finished  it 
attracted  much 
more  attention 
and  roused  far 
more  enthusiasm 
than  did  his  por- 
trait busts.  And 
here  again  the 
old  white-haired 
Dane  comes  in  to 
tell  the  world 
what  this  man 
had  done  who 
had  come  to  them 
from  over  the 
sea.  The  first 
time  Thorwald- 
sen  called  at  the 
Ftudio  after  the 
work  had  been 
put  on  exhibition, 
Powers  invited 
him  to  examine 
it,  and  at  the 
same  time  mod- 
estly remarked, 
il  penseroso.*  "This     i  s     my 

and      first  full-length  statue." 

"Your  first!"  repined  the  old  Dane. 
"Any  sculptor  might  be  proud  to  have 
it  for  his  last"  ; — and  then  he  went 
away  and  told  his  friends  that  a  new 
Michael  Angelo  had  come  among 
them  in  the  person  of  that  young 
American. 
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After  this  there  were  more  demands 
for  his  services  than  he  could  answer ; 
and  as  prosperity  came  to  him,  he 
moved  away  from  the  old  convent 
where  his  early  struggles  began  and 
took  a  villa  in  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful parts  of  Florence.  Soon  the  great 
tide  of  American  and  English  travel 
began  to  flow  through  his  studio; 
and  that  tide  never  slackened  till  the 
wonderful  man  whose  strange  and 
strong  personality  had  drawn  it  thith- 
erwards was  laid  in  his  grave. 

About  this  time  the  sympathies  of 
America  and  Europe  were  aroused 
by  the  sufferings  of  the  Greeks  in 
their  struggles  to  rid  themselves  of* 
the  rule  of  the  cruel  Turks.  Their 
condition  drew  Lord  Byron  from. 
England  and  Dr.  Howe  from  Boston, 
besides  scores  of  other  heroic  na- 
tures from  other  lands.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  brave  Greeks  was  much 
discussed  by  the  visitors  at  the  studio 
of  Powers,  whose  temperament  would 
have  easily  drawn  him  to  join  the 
army  of  volunteers  then  gathering  in 
that  old  heroic  land,  had  not  the  de- 
mands of  a  large  family  kept  him  at 
home.  Perhaps  it  was  well  for  his 
fame  and  for  the  good  of  his  profes- 
sion that  this  was  so ;  for  out  of  his 
musings  upon  the  misfortunes  of  the 
people  in  that  land  of  ancient  art  was 
born  his  next  and  greatest  ideal  work, 
the  "Greek  Slave." 

As  Minerva,  full  armed  from  the 
head  of  Jupiter,  and  as  Aphrodite  from 
the  sea,  so  sprang  the  "Greek  Slave" 
from  the  brain  of  Hiram  Powers. 
After  long  and  careful  thought  he 
determined  to  produce  a  work  which 
should  show  the  triumph  of  the  spir- 
itual over  the  corporeal  nature,  even 
with  the  greatest  odds  against  it. 
For  this  purpose  he  chose  as  his  sub- 
ject a  slave  girl  standing  in  the  open 
market,  to  be  sold  to  a  chance  buyer. 
Could  any  undertaking  be  more  haz- 
ardous? But  his  mind  once  fixed, 
there  was  to  him  no  consciousness  of 
any  limitations  to  his  powers,  and  he 
entered  at  once  upon  the  work  of  ex- 
pressing in   marble   what  he   himself 


realized  that  slave  girl  must  have  ex- 
perienced while  exposed  to  the  gaze 
of  a  brutal  crowd.  In  approaching 
this  statue  one  involuntarily  checks 
his  steps  as  if  he  had  come  suddenly 
into  the  presence  of  a  living  divinity. 
Men  gaze  at  it  in  awe ;  women,  in 
tears.  The  observer  must  wait  till 
the  feeling  of  awe  subsides,  before  he 
can  take  in  the  spiritual  elements 
which  go  to  make  up  the  divine  har- 
mony of  this  wonderful  figure.  The 
girl  is  disrobed,  so  far  as  material 
vestments  go,  but  clad  in  a  garment 
of  spotless  purity,  which  strikes  in- 
stant blindness  to  every  profane  or 
vulgar  eye.  In  her  averted  face  the 
consciousness  of  her  cruel  bondage 
cannot  obscure  the  innocence  of  child- 
hood. A  sublime  resignation,  the 
memory  of  what  she  has  lost  and  the 
certainty  of  the  fate  that  awaits  her, 
shine  through  every  lineament  of  her 
face,  and  reveal  a  spirit  within  which 
no    tyranny    can    ever    subjugate    or 
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almost  any  other  statue  in  the  world. 
Powers  made  eight  reproductions  of 
this  statue,  and  one  of  them  may  be 
seen  to-day  in  the  Corcoran  gallery  at 
Washington.  The  plaster  cast  taken 
from  the  original  model  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  old  studio  at  Florence. 

Powers's  fame,  though  securely  es- 
tablished, brought  him  no  rest.  For 
creative  activity  there  is  no  rest,  either 
in  the  realm  of  art  or  thought;  and 
Powers  went  immediately  to  work 
upon  another  ideal  statue,  "The 
Fisher  Boy."  This  represents  a  lad 
holding  a  seashell  to  his  ear  after  the 
manner  of  the  Grecian  tradition  that 
in  the  seashell  one  can  hear  the  roar 
of  the  coming  storm  while  yet  a  great 
way  off.  This  was  a  very  perfect 
piece  of  work,  and  has  always  had  a 
host  of  admirers.  The  unquestioning 
child-faith,  seen  in  the  attitude  and  in 
every  line  of  the  face,  is  such  as  to 
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chains  ever  bind.  The  skill  of  the 
artist  has  revealed  to  us  the  traces  of 
her  bereavements,  her  trials  and  her 
fears ;  but  it  has  crowned  her  with  the 
glory  of  perfect  womanhood  and  she 
stands  before  us,  ''immortal  in  her 
beauty,  and  in  her  sorrow  divine." 
This  creation  of  Powers  made  its 
appearance  at  a  most  fortunate  time, 
and  won  for  him  immediate  fame.  He 
had  uttered  in  stone  the  unexpressed 
sympathies  of  all  English  speaking 
people.  Naturally  the  people  of  this 
country  clamored  loudly  for  a  look  at 
this  wonderful  piece  of  work  wrought 
by  their  countryman.  The  first  re- 
production was  purchased  by  Lord 
Derby  of  England.  When  he  learned 
how  loudly  the  people  of  America 
were  calling  for  it,  he  gave  it  back  to 
Powers,  that  he  might  send  it  home, 
while  he  waited  for  another.  It  was 
brought  here  and  exhibited  in  all  the 
principal  cities  and  many  of  the 
smaller  places  throughout  the  land, 
and  soon  became  better  known  than 
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capture  the  sympathy  of  the  beholder 
at  once.  The  whole  figure  expresses 
the  deep  mystery  of  life,  and  as  we 
watch  the  boy,  we  soon  find  ourselves 
listening  for  the  far-off  murmurings 
of  that  shoreless  ocean  out  of  which 
all  existence  came. 

Powers  was  a  great  lover  of  Mil- 
ton's "II  Penseroso ;"  and  the  lines, 

"Come  pensive  nun  devout  and  pure, 
Sober,  steadfast  and  demure," 

suggested  to  him  another  ideal  work, 
which  made  its  appearance  soon  after 
"The  Fisher  Boy."  This  statue,  "II 
Penseroso,"  was  so  perfect  in  all  sub- 
tile graces  and  beauties  that  one  ad- 
mirer called  it  "a  creation  so  ethereal, 
that  there  seemed  hardly  enough 
earthly  sediment  mixed  into  it  to  hold 
it  down  to  earth."  A  singular  fact 
about  this  work  has  been  noticed  by 
several  students  who  have  given  it 
careful  study,  namely,  that  while  you 
stand  gazing  upon  it,  the  statue  seems 
to  be  coming  towards  you.  The  im- 
pression is  a  singular  witness  to  the 


vitality    and    spiritual    power    of    the 
work. 

Successful  in  everything  he  touched, 
it  was  in  his  portrait  busts,  where  he 
achieved  his  first  success,  that  his 
power  was  seen  notably  to  the  end. 
Here  his  broad  understanding,  his 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  subtile  ways 
of  human  thought  and  the  never  rest- 
ing sea  of  human  passion,  found  full 
play.  A  bust  by  Powers  is  prized  to- 
day like  a  portrait  by  Van  Dyke  or 
Titian.  Whenever  he  undertook  a 
new  bust  he  studied  his  subject  till  he 
became  wholly  absorbed  by  it,  and 
-could  for  the  time  think  and  feel  like 
the  man  himself.  The  bust  of 
Daniel  Webster  is  in  its  way  the 
equal  of  the  "Greek  Slave."  Powers 
studied  Webster's  face  as  Church 
studied  Niagara.  His  vast  fore- 
head, his  overhanging  brows,  his 
massive  features,  the  strong  lines 
about  his  mouth,  were  each  subjects 
of  long  and  patient  study ;  and  when 
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he  had  become  fully  possessed  by  his 
great  subject  he  thought  as  Webster 
himself  thought,  and  then  the  head 
and  features  of  the  grand  man  simply 
flowed  out  through  his  fingers  and 
took  form  in  marble.  This  bust  by 
Powers  and  the  "Niagara"  by  Church, 
each  in  its  own  distinctive  sphere, 
marked  an  epoch.  In  looking  at  one, 
the  beholder  hears  the  awful  cataract 
roar;  as  he 
gazes  at  the 
other,  he  sees 
the  great  man 
think.  Powers 
caught  Webster 
in  his  best 
mood,  when 
blended  thought 
and  feeling 
threw  about  him 
an  air  of  soft 
refinement.  We 
see  the  deep 
mental  recesses 
of  the  great 
statesman,  made 
the  more  im- 
pressive by  the 
lighter  touches 
of  his  love  of 
home  and  kin- 
dred. No  won- 
der the  old 
Dane  said  of  the 
work:  "No  sim- 
ilar piece  of 
work  in  ancient 
or  modern  times 
excels  this."  No 
less  wonderful 
was  the  bust  of 
John  C.  Cal- 
houn. With  the  most  conscientious 
exactness  he  portrayed  what  he  saw 
in  this  distinguished  man.  Not  real- 
izing that  his  insight  went  far  beyond 
common  men's  vision,  he  disclosed 
traits  in  Calhoun  whose  existence 
even  his  companions  had  never  sus- 
pected till  they  were  revealed  by  the 
chisel  of  Powers.  In  the  light  that 
history  now  throws  on  that  famous 
bust  even  the  common  observer  can 
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see  the  whole  Civil  War  slumbering 
in  that  piece  of  marble. 

The  same  keen  perception  is  seen  in 
his  statues.  His  statue  of  Franklin 
might  be  not  inaptly  called  "Philo- 
sophic Thought."  In  that  of  Jeffer- 
son, how  clearly  Jefferson's  alertness 
and  his  confidence  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  his  principles  shine 
through  the  whole  'figure!  How 
luminous  is  the 
statue  ,  of  Cal- 
houn, with  his 
subtile  mind 
and  character 
made  so  evident! 
We  are  ac- 
customed to  call 
such  a  man  as 
Powers  a  genius. 
A  genius  he  was 
beyond  doubt ; 
and  like  every 
truly  great 
genius,  he  never 
threw  any  mys- 
tery about  him- 
self. He  was 
simplicity  itself 
in  all  his  ways, 
as  open  as  the 
day.  Yet  few 
comprehe  nded 
him.  In  his  art 
and  in  his  life  he 
was  a  law  unto 
himself.  In  the 
former  he  con- 
sulted neither 
authorities  nor 
precedents ;  in 
the  latter  he  al- 
ways spoke  and 
acted  from  the  promptings  of  a 
heart  which  never  knew  guile.  As 
his  art  world  was  his  own,  so  was  his 
world  of  thought.  In  the  one  or  the 
other  his  insight  quickly  opened  a 
way  for  him  to  the  heart  of  men  and 
things.  Like  his  art,  his  personalitv 
would  fit  all  times,  all  places  and  all 
men.  Neither  was  the  product  of  the 
hour,  nor  was  either  ever  put  on 
parade.     He  always  retained  a  child- 
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like  simplicity  and  directness,  and  de- 
lighted in  the  common  things  of  com- 
mon lives.  He  was  satisfied  to  take 
human  nature  as  he  found  it.  To  him 
it  always  wore  a  freshness  of  bloom, 
and  was  full  of  novelty  and  charm. 
Like  all  great  artists  he  worshipped 
the  beauty  seen  only  in  the  perfect 
human  form,  not  with  a  sensuous, 
pagan  worship,  but  with  an  ideal 
homage,  where  the  soul  goes  out  in 
adoration  to  that  which  lives  and 
breathes  and  gladdens  the  world  and 
which  can  never  know  decay  or  death. 
Hawthorne  said  that  if  Powers  could 
have  taken  the  Venus  di  Medici  and 
given  it  such  a  head  as  he  alone  could 
give  it,  the  world  would  have  had  one 
perfect  statue. 

He  could  never  be  induced  to  do  a 
piece  of  inferior  work.  No  amount 
of  money  could  hire  him  to  work 
against  time.  What  he  did  must  bear 
the  approval,  not  only  of  his  judg- 
ment as  an  artist,  but  of  his  con- 
science as  a  man.  The  velvet-like 
finish  which  he  gave  his  works  was 
not  only  in  itself  all  that  the  eye  could 


demand,  but  was  suggestive  of  much 
that  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  our  per- 
ceptions— something  which  lures  us 
on  to  a  realm  where  all  that  is  good 
and  great  live  in  forms  of  perfect 
beauty. 

When  Hawthorne  first  met  Powers 
in  Florence,  he  wrote  thus  in  his 
"Italian  Notes"  (concerning  him:  "He 
is  a  plain  personage,  with  manners 
marked  by  strong  simplicity  and 
warm  kindness.  He  has  an  impend- 
ing brow  and  large  eyes  which  kindle 
as  he  talks.  I  accept  him  at  once  as 
an  honest,  trustworthy  man,  and  I 
shall  not  vary  from  this  judgment." 
After  having  given  such  an  analysis  of 
the  man  and  his  works  as  he  alone 
could  give,  he  again  writes:  "But  the 
"  artistic  is  not  the  only  side  to  Powers, 
and  I  think  not  the  principal  one. 
He  could  easily  have  been  a  great  en- 
gineer or  a  great  mechanician."  But 
none  can  understand  in  what  esteem 
this  unschooled  man  was  held  by  the 
great  romancer  till  they  read  the 
"Marble  Faun"  and  remember  that 
the  long  conversations  the  sculptor 
Kenvon  held  with  Miriam  in  his  stu- 
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dio  at  Rome  are  only  repetitions  of 
the  talks  Hawthorne  had  with  Pow- 
ers at  Florence. 

But  like  many  another  this  man  of 
genius  must  needs  pass  through  the 
vestibule  of  sorrow  before  he  could 
enter  the  temple  of  fame  and  take  a 
seat  among  those  reserved  for  the 
great    immortals.     During    President 


self-exiled  son,  but,  mindful  of  the 
honor  he  had  reflected  on  her 
name,  desired  some  work  of  his 
genius  to  adorn  the  dome  of  the  new 
Capitol,  fired  his  soul  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  youth.  He  saw  in  this  invi- 
tation the  opportunity  for  him  to  real- 
ize the  dream  of  all  his  artist's  life, — 
to  give  the  best  fruit  of  all  his  eventful 
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Pierce's  administration,  Congress 
made  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  for 
a  work  to  be  executed  by  Powers  and 
placed  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 
With  this  he  was  naturally  well  pleased  ; 
for  though  he  had  never  returned 
after  he  settled  in  Florence,  he  was  to 
the  end  of  his  days  a  true  and  loyal 
American.  The  idea  that  his  native 
country  had   not   forgotten   her  long 


years  to  the  land  which  gave  him 
birth.  An  heroic  female  figure,  rest- 
ing squarely  on  one  foot,  while  the 
other,  slightly  advanced,  is  set  firmly 
upon  a  broken  fetter,  the  right  hand 
resting  on  a  bundle  of  fasces,  the  left 
upraised,  with  one  finger  pointing  to 
the  sky,  the  face  slightly  upturned  as 
if  looking  for  light,  and  the  head  cir- 
cled   with    laurel,    from    out    whose 
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leaves  shine  thirteen  stars, — such  was 
*,the  work  he  wrought  out. 

No  entreaties  of  the  friends  of 
Powers  could  induce  the  Persident  to 
take  any  measures  to  have  the  wishes 
of  Congress  carried  out,  though  the 
act  of  appropriation  made  it  his  duty 
so  to  do.  He  never  even  wrote  to 
lowers  regarding  the  matter,  and  the 
great-souled  man  was  obliged  to  swal- 
low his  bitter  disappointment.  It  was 
thought  by  some  at  the  time  that  the 
broken  fetter  under  the  foot  of  the 
proud  statue  was  a  little  too  much  for 
a  sensitive  proslavery  President. 
And  so  we  now  see  on  the  dome  of 
the  Capitol  a  commonplace  warlike 
figure,  whose  meaningless  insignifi- 
cance is  intensified,  if  possible,  by  the 
place  it  occupies,  instead  of  the  noble 
work  of  America's  greatest  sculptor, 
full  of  eloquence  and  prophecy,  look- 
ing down  from  that  magnificent  dome 
upon  the  teeming  millions  of  our 
great  land,  where  not  a  single  fettered 
slave  can  now  be  seen.  In  spite  of 
this  blasting  of  his  dearest  hopes  the 
strong  man  went  steadily  on  and  pro- 
duced a  great  amount  of  work  of  the 
very  highest  order.  He  did  not  be- 
come an  echo  of  his  f®rmer  self,  nor 
dwindle  into  an  imitator.  He  was 
still  Lear,  though  out  on  the  moor 
and  under  the  pelting  storm.  Among 
other  productions  of  these  years  there 
is  now  in  the  Corcoran  gallery  a  very 
exquisite  work,  the  head  of  a  most 
exuberant  type  of  womanhood  rising 
out  of  a  bed  of  acanthus  leaves.  This 
gained  many  admirers  and  there  were 
many  demands  for  its  reproduction. 
"Eve  Disconsolate"  made  its  appear- 
ance at  this  time,  and  was  by  many 
regarded  superior  to  "Eve  before  the 
Fall." 

Among  other  noble  qualities  of  this 
altogether  noble  man  was  a  great  ca- 
pacity for  friendship.  The  attach- 
ment  between    himself   and    William 


Cullen  Bryant,  not  to  mention  his 
relations  to  scores  of  other  men,  was 
like  that  between  two  college  boys; 
and  it  was  only  broken  by  death. 
Powers  passed  the  last  years  of  his 
life  in  the  midst  of  the  most  delightful 
surroundings.  On  opposite  sides  of 
one  of  the  most  charming  avenues 
of  Florence,  and  near  each  other,  he 
and  Hawthorne  had  their  quiet  villas ; 
and  many  were  the  hours  these  two 
remarkable  men  spent  in  each  other's 
society.  Adjoining  his  villa,  Powers 
planted  a  garden,  wherein  he  culti- 
vated many  varieties  of  American 
shrubs  and  flowers,  which  he  taught 
his  children  to  love  before  any  of  the 
native  kinds  which  bloomed  in  such 
profusion  about  them.  The  Powers 
villa  was  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  social 
circle.  Here  the  Hawthornes  and 
the  Brownings  were  frequent  visitors, 
while  such  men  as  Edward  Everett, 
Longfellow,  George  S.  Hillard  and 
Bayard  Taylor  found  a  most  cordial 
welcome. 

When  he  had  filled  out  the  full  term 
of  life  allotted  to  man,  he  died,  and 
they  laid  him  to  rest  in  the  little  Prot- 
estant cemetery,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Arno,  in  the  companionship  of  Arthur 
Hugh  Clough,  Theodore  Parker  and 
Mrs.  Browning.  It  had  been  fifty  and 
five  years  since  the  boy  Hiram,  taking 
his  mother  by  the  hand,  led  her  to  the 
top  of  the  hill  in  the  rear  of  their 
woodland  home  the  night  before  they 
left  it,  that  together  they  might  have 
one  more  look  at  the  beautiful  valley 
below  them  before  starting  for  their 
long  journey  into  the  unknown  West. 
But  those  years  had  been  long  enough 
to  enable  the  genius  of  that  forest- 
born  boy  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  of 
twenty-three  hundred  years  and  link 
hands  with  Phidias;  and  to-day  that 
little  hilltop  above  the  village  of 
Woodstock  nods  to  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens. 


THE  SPECIAL  NURSE. 

By  Andrew  Comstock  McKensic. 


IN  one  of  the  private  rooms  of  the 
hospital  the  Colonel  lay,  quiet  and 
motionless,  while  his  mind  was 
groping  its  way  back  to  conscious- 
ness from  out  the  oblivion  of  ether. 
The  odor  of  the  ether  filling  both 
room  and  narrow  hall  insinuated  it- 
self into  other  rooms,  oppressing  the 
sick  as  if  death  had  breathed  on  them. 
Those  who  had  passed  the  ordeal  of 
the  operating  table  sighed,  while 
those  who  were  soon  to  face  the  trial 
shivered ;  for  both  recognized  the 
odor  as  terror's  favorite  perfume. 
But  the  Colonel  knew  none  of  these 
things. 

The  Colonel  was  a  brave  young 
man,  very  brave  and  very  young  to  be 
a  colonel ;  but  his  face  was  losing  its 
boyishness  as  he  emerged  from  the 
peace  of  his  deep  sleep,  and  the  lines 
that  reveal  earnestness  and  strength 
were  becoming  marked  again.  The 
newspapers  had  found  material  for 
editorials  in  the  Colonel,  in  which 
they  had  pointed  to  him  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  typical  American  patriot, 
because  he  had  left  wealth,  social  posi- 
tion and  rising  fame  in  his  profession 
to  fight  for  his  country.  But  the 
Colonel  did  not  remember  these 
things  now.  His  mind  struggled  hard 
to  tell  him  what  had  happened ;  but 
the  ether  kept  saying  "hush"  to  mem- 
ory. He  was  greatly  bewildered.  He 
remembered  his  charging  up  the  hill 
under  the  blazing  Cuban  sun,  his 
shouting  and  his  gasping  for  breath, 
and  the  glare  in  his  eyes  as  a  shell 
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had  burst  before  his  face.  But  surely 
that  was  over.  His  mind  pushed 
back  the  drug  still  farther.  He  re- 
membered the  blackness  of  uncon- 
sciousness and  the  still  more  terrible 
darkness  that  awaited  his  return  to 
life,  not  seriously  wounded,  but  blind. 
"And  this  too  is  past,"  he  thought  in 
his  bewilderment;  but  his  heart  be- 
gan to  tremble.  Memory  marched 
on,  telling  him  of  the  coming  of  his 
best  friend,  young  Dr.  Romer,  who 
took  him  back  to  a  famous  hospital. 
Yes,  now  he  knew  where  he  was ;  he 
was  in  the  hospital.  They  must  have 
operated  on  his  eyes ;  and  this  dul- 
ness  was  the  effect  of  the  ether.  They 
had  removed  a  tiny  splinter  of  the 
shell,  and  now  it  was  over;  at  last  he 
was  to  see  again,  to  break  through  the 
darkness  so  full  of  dread  to  a  man  who 
has  planned  great  things  for  his  life. 
In  the  light  once  more,  he  would  live 
his  life,  a  strong  man  among  men, — 
had  the  doctors  not  said  so!  His 
heart  trembled  again.  Had  not  the 
doctors  been  evasive,  as  if  there  might 
be  something  else  besides  that  tiny 
splinter  of  shell?  The  Colonel  real- 
ized that  he  was  lying  in  his  room 
once  more,  and  that  what  was  to  be, 
either  light  or  night  for  him,  had  been 
decided.  He  alone  did  not  know. 
The  bandages  over  his  eyes  became 
a  great  weight ;  he  longed  to  tear  them 
away  and  force  the  truth. 

There  was  little  sound  in  the  room. 
The  Colonel  lay  quietly  on  a  white 
iron    bedstead    that    was    ornamented 
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with  shining  brass  knobs  at  its  four 
corners.  A  grave  faced  surgeon  sai 
beside  the  bed,  noting  with  light 
touch  the  fluctuations  of  the  Colonel's 
pulse.  The  young  resident  physician, 
clad  in  snowy  duck,  leaned  over  the 
chief's  shoulder,  eagerly  watching  a 
case  of  such  peculiar  interest.  He 
held  an  open  notebook  and  poised  a 
pencil,  ready  to  write  the  instructions 
of  the  great  doctor.  Directly  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  her  shapely  hands 
resting  lightly  on  its  iron  frame, 
stood  the  nurse  detailed  to  "special" 
the  case.  The  light  was  dim,  but  the 
room  was  not  dark.  Twice  the  Col- , 
onel  fought  back  the  dread  that  swept 
over  him  in  waves  of  sheer  terror; 
then  he  pushed  up  the  bandages  with 
a  motion  so  quick  and  so  unexpected 
that  the  surgeon  at  his  side  could  not 
prevent  him. 

For  a  second,  intense  pain  tore  at 
his  eyes ;  a  glare  of  light, — and  he 
saw.  He  looked  straight  before  him, 
and  saw  a  girl.  She  wore  the  dainty 
pink  gown  and  the  snowy  linen  of  a 
trained  nurse.  A  little  white  cap  sat 
lightly  on  her  head,  a  fitting  coronet 
for  those  who  are  of  the  royalty  of 
kind  hearts.  She  bore  herself  in  her 
youth  and  grace  like  one  quietly  self- 
reliant  and  fearless,  not  so  much  with 
pride,  but  more  as  if  life  had  been 
stripped  of  all  dread  for  her.  The 
serenity  of  her  face  was  full  of  the 
tender,  helpful  compassion  that  those 
who  have  grown  strong  through  suf- 
fering feel  for  those  who  are  still 
passing  through  deep  waters.  For  an 
instant  only  the  Colonel  saw  this 
beautiful,  compassionate  woman  gaze 
down  at  him  from  out  a  frame  of 
flame  that  left  her  unharmed,  but 
darted  spears  of  fire  into  his  tortured 
eyes.  The  brass  knobs  on  the  corner 
of  the  bed  became  blazing  suns,  shed- 
ding a  gentle  radiance  on  the  graceful 
girl,  but  glaring  savagely  at  him.  In 
another  instant  the  blackness  shut 
down,  and  he  knew  he  was  blind. 
Light  had  been  as  momentary  as  a 
flash  of  lightning. 

The    doctor    hastily    replaced    the 


bandages.  "Come,  come,  Colonel, 
this  won't  do  at  all,"  he  said  warn- 
ingly.  "You  must  not  touch  the  ban- 
dages on  any  account.  You  are  mak- 
ing bad  matters  worse." 

The  Colonel  made  no  sound,  but 
fought  hard  with  heaving  chest  to  re- 
gain his  self-control.  At  last  he 
spoke  in  a  half  whisper: 

"I  saw,  doctor,  I  did  see.  It  was 
only  for  a  moment;  like  a  flash  it 
went.  I  saw"' — he  paused  as  if  dis- 
mayed by  the  tremble  in  his  voice — 
"I  saw  a  girl."  He  drew  a  deep 
breath,  lost  his  self-control,  and  cried 
out  piteously:  "But  now  I  am  blind." 

"You  are  shaken  by  pain,  and 
things  seem  worse  than  they  are,"  re- 
plied the  doctor  in  his  strong,  cheer}/ 
voice.  "We  shall  soon  stop  that  in- 
tense suffering.  Meanwhile,  we  are 
going  to  hand  you  over  to  the  special 
charge  of  Miss  Nevins,  who  is  a  very 
famous  nurse  indeed.  It  must  have 
been  Miss  Nevins  whom  you  saw. 
Let  me  tell  you,  Colonel,  you  are  a 
very  fortunate  sick  man." 

In  the' bewilderment  of  his  pain,  the 
Colonel  hardly  noticed  the  prick  as  of 
a  needle  being  thrust  into  his  arm ; 
but  so  weak  was  he  that  almost  im- 
mediately a  tightening  about  his  jaws 
and  a  numbness  in  his  cheeks  her- 
alded the  approaching  relief  of  mor- 
phia. In  the  apathy  of  despair,  he 
surrendered  to  the  drug,  and  scarcely 
noticed  that  the  three  had  left  the 
room. 

In  the  Resident's  office  the  three 
held  a  conference.  The  cheerfulness 
had  left  the  voice  of  the  surgeon  now. 
"I  fear  we  have  witnessed  the  death 
struggle  of  the  optic  nerve,"  he  said 
sadly.  "The  removal  of  the  splinter 
was  of  small  account.  The  best  we 
can  do  is  to  mitigate  his  agony  with 
morphia  and  reduce  the  inflammation 
by  ice  compresses.  That  will  all  be 
over  in  a  couple  of  weeks ;  but  he  will 
never  see  again.  Watch  him  very 
carefully,  Miss  Nevins.  His  nerves 
are  shattered  by  pain ;  and  this  is  a 
terrible  thing  for  any  man  to  face. 
Poor   fellow, — poor   fellow, — life   had 
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seemed  to  have  so  much  in  store  for 
him!" 

"Is  there  absolutely  no  hope, 
then?"  asked  the  nurse  softly. 

The  famous  doctor  shook  his  head. 
"I  dare  not  say  there  is  any  hope,"  he 
replied.  "It  is  a  remote  possibility 
that  the  nerve  has  been  paralyzed  in- 
stead of  killed ;  but  it  amounts  to  the 
same  thing.  I  once  read  of  a  case 
where  the  great  nervous  stimulant  of  a 
supreme  emotion  caused  life  to  return 
to  a  paralyzed  optic  nerve  after  years 
had  been  spent  in  building  up  the 
general  nervous  system ;  but  in  all  my 
long  experience  I  never  met  with  a 
similar  case.  Of  course,  you  will 
have  a  night  assistant ;  but  I  rely  on 
you  to  accomplish  the  one  result  we 
may  hope  for — by  careful  nursing  to 
restore  to  the  Colonel  the  physical 
health  that  will  enable  him  to  face  the 
horror  of  being  blind  for  life.  Much 
depends  on  you,  Miss  Nevins ;  the 
surgeon  can  do  no  more." 

The  Colonel  does  not  like  to  recall 
the  first  two  weeks  that  followed  the 
operation  on  his  eyes.  In  anguish  of 
body  and  mind,  deprived  of  self-con- 
trol by  shattered  nerves,  he  gladly  wel- 
comed the  prick  of  the  hypodermic 
needle,  and  delivered  himself  without 
a  struggle  to  the  power  of  morphia. 
For  days  he  seemed  to  be  wandering 
on  and  on,  fainting  with  weariness, 
but  never  resting.  His  rough  path 
led  him  through  dark  places ;  some- 
times through  caves,  in  which  waves 
pursued  him  over  great  rocks,  thun- 
dering at  him  as  he  fled  from  them. 
Sometimes  he  passed  through  black 
canons  where  close  on  each  side  cliffs 
rose  sheer  and  overhanging,  while 
demons  clamored  about  him  in  the 
dark.  But  through  all  his  delirium 
the  figure  of  the  beautiful  woman, 
framed  in  fire  as  he  had  seen  it  in  his 
single  second  of  sight,  hovered  high 
over  him  and  looked  down  upon  him 
with  infinite  compassion.  Through  all 
his  terror  he  gazed  upward  to  the 
shining  figure  as  his  only  hope.  Some- 
times he  was  vaguely  conscious  of  a 


firm  little  hand  being  pressed  to  his 
hot  temples,  followed  by  a  coolness 
which  soothed  the  fire  in  his  eyes ;  for 
his  eyes  ever  burned,  as  if  live  coals 
had  been  bound  into  his  head.  At  such 
times  the  clamor  ceased ;  but  these 
respites  were  brief.  Days  dragged 
by,  and  the  pain  passed  reluctantly. 
Gradually  the  Colonel  came  to  himself 
again,  knew  he  was  blind  for  life, 
knew  it  and  faced  it.  A  wonderful 
sight  was  revealed  to  the  special 
nurse.  She  saw  a  brave  man,  de- 
prived of  all  physical  means  of  en- 
durance, fight  mightily  against  black 
despair,  fight  it  and  conquer  it ;  not  by 
reviving  hope,  for  there  was  no  room 
for  hope,  but  by  sheer  force  of  man- 
hood. Such  battles  are  not  won  in  a 
day.  It  was  a  fight  of  weeks ;  but 
each  day  the  special  nurse  watched 
the  Colonel  march  a  little  farther  into 
victory. 

To  the  Colonel  the  special  nurse 
was  the  only  one  who  walked  with 
him  in  his  world  of  darkness.  He 
could  not  bear  that  even  his  chum, 
Dr.  Romer,  should  see  him  yet;  and 
he  dreaded  the  daily  call  of  the  Resi- 
dent. He  began  to  rely  upon  the 
special  nurse  more  and  more.  He  lis- 
tened eagerly  for  the  quick,  buoyant 
step.  Even  the  rustle  of  her  skirts 
was  recognized  by  him.  He  learned, 
in  a  blind  man's  way,  to  make  up  for 
his  inability  to  see  the  expression  on 
her  face  by  studying  the  intonations  of 
her  voice.  For  hours  at  a  time  he 
imagined  how  her  face  would  look 
with  each  change  in  her  voice.  The 
memory  of  her  beauty  was  ever  vivid 
to  him,  as  if  burnt  into  his  brain.  By 
questioning  her,  he  learned  to  inter- 
pret the  sounds  of  hospital  life  about 
him:  the  hurrying  of  doctors  and 
nurses ;  the  cheerful  "Good  morning, 
doctor,"  of  convalescence;  the  moan- 
ing cry  of  those  in  great  pain ;  the  rat- 
tle of  the  rolling  table  on  which  pa- 
tients were  wheeled  to  the  operating 
room,  some  with  reckless  laughs, 
others  with  sobs ;  and  the  profound 
silence  in  which  they  were  wheeled 
back     to     their    beds.      The     special 
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nurse  knew  all  about  them,  and  the 
Colonel  listened  with  kind  interest  as 
she  told  him  of  the  progress  or  decline 
of  neighboring  patients. 

"Miss  Nevins,"  he  said  one  day, 
"my  room  seems  always  full  of  the 
odor  of  flowers.  Do  I  have  many 
flowers  sent  me?" 

"More  than  I  can  well  manage," 
she  replied  lightly.  "You  may  be 
sure  your  friends  have  not  forgotten 
you.  Here,  too,  is  a  pile  of  telegrams 
and  letters,  increasing  daily." 

"The  beauty  of  roses  is  no  longer 
for  me,"  said  the  Colonel,  a  little  bit- 
terness creeping  into  his  voice. 
"Please  ask  the  other  nurses  to  dis- 
tribute the  flowers  among  the  wards, 
where  the  roses  will  not  fade  in  vain." 

So  she  became  the  eyes  by  which  he 
saw  the  sick  in  the  wards ;  and  by  her 
hands  he  did  many  kindly  deeds.  A 
few  days  later  she  persuaded  him  to  let 
her  read  him  the  pile  of  letters  and  tele- 
grams. She  felt  herself  grow  proud 
and  happy  in  noting  how  the  world 
held  in  love  and  respect  the  blind  man 
who  was  her  special  charge.  Little 
by  little  he  dictated  many  letters  to 
her;  she  would  not  hear  of  sending  for 
a  secretary;  and  it  hurt  her,  too,  to 
write  down  the  resignations  from 
clubs  and  important  organizations  in 
which  he  held  high  place,  though  the 
Colonel  dictated  the  resignations  in  a 
calm,  even  voice.  But  his  voice 
shook  a  little  when,  last  of  all,  he  dic- 
tated his  resignation  from  the  bar 
association. 

"It  was  my  ambition  to  be  a  great 
jurist  some  day,"  he  said,  pathetically. 
"I  think  now  i  shall  retreat  to  a  ram- 
bling old  country  place  I  own  on  the 
Hudson.  I'll  bother  people  as  little 
as  possible  after  I  leave  here."  He 
stopped  as  if  troubled  by  the  thought 
of  leaving  the  hospital,  then  added, 
"Fortunately  I  have  plenty  of  money 
and  can  always  hire  attendants.  No 
one  need  be  burdened  by  my  useless 
presence.  I  have  only  a  sister,  and 
she  is  married,  so  that  I  can  easily 
step  aside  from  the  path  of  all.  I 
shall  be  in  no  one's  way  at  any  rate." 


The  nurse  reached  for  words  to  help 
him,  but  she  could  find  none.  He 
seemed  to  stand  quite  alone  in  the 
strength  of  self-renunciation. 

At  first  the  Colonel  was  bitterly 
humiliated  by  the  practical  difficulties 
which  arose  from  his  blindness.  Each 
morning  after  he  became  strong 
enough  to  be  propped  up  by  pillows, 
he  insisted  on  bathing  his  face  and 
hands  without  assistance ;  but  he 
spilled  the  water  and  made  such  a 
failure  of  it  that  one  day  the  special 
nurse  took  the  sponge  from  him  with 
a  jolly  little  laugh  and  bathed  his  face 
for  him.  He  blushed  hotly  at  the 
humiliation  of  his  helplessness ;  but 
*  soon  he  found  a  peculiar  pleasure  in 
the  deft  touch  of  her  hands, — it  had 
for  him  the  comfort  of  a  caress.  So, 
too,  when  he  had  been  promoted  to 
"house  diet,"  he  made  such  a  mess  of 
fumbling  among  the  dishes  that  Miss 
Nevins  took  knife  and  fork  from  him, 
and  hereafter  she  herself  fed  him,  with 
many  a  laugh  and  merry  word  of 
warning  to  take  away  the  sting  of  his 
helplessness. 

One  morning,  about  six  weeks  after 
the  operation  on  his  eyes,  the  Colonel 
heard  Miss  Nevins  coming  down  the 
hall  with  a  step  that  sadly  lacked  her 
usual  buoyancy.  Her  morning  greet- 
ing did  not  have  the  customary  cheer- 
fulness, and  the  Colonel,  with  the 
quick  perception  that  was  coming  to 
him,  knew  the  expression  on  her  face 
was  sad.  As  the  morning  passed,  he 
himself  grew  much  troubled,  feeling 
sure  the  special  nurse  was  of  heavy 
heart.  She  sat  close  beside  his 
bed  reading  to  him  some  of  the 
new  literature  they  were  exploring 
together,  when  he  interrupted  her 
saying: 

"Miss  Nevins,  I  am  sorry  you  are 
troubled.  I  cannot  help  noticing  it 
in  your  voice.  You  have  helped  me 
much.  Cannot  I  help  you?"  He 
groped  about  till  he  found  her 
hand,  and  began  stroking  it  lightly. 
There  was  silence  for  a  while ;  then 
the  special  nurse  said  in  a  low 
voice: 
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"My  brother  died  on  this  day  three 
years  ago.  He  and  I  were  all  that 
remained  of  our  family."  We  lived  to- 
gether in  the  old  house  at  Baltimore, 
and  were  very  dear  to  each  other. 
He  was  studying  to  be  a  physician, 
and  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  life  was 
centred  in  his  studies.  His  interests 
were  my  interests.  I  used  to  write 
out  his  lecture  notes  and  read  to  him 
when  his  head  ached.  He  was  not 
strong, — and  he  died.  He  died  three 
years  ago  to-day.  I  could  not  bear  to 
go  into  society  again,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  I  would  please  Ralph  better  if 
I  carried  out  in  some  way  the  work 
he  planned  to  do.  So  I  entered  the 
training  school  of  the  hospital  and  put 
all  my  life  into  being  the  best  and 
most  skilful  nurse  possible,  as  Ralph 
would  have  tried  to  be  the  best  doctor 
possible.  In  this  way  I  have  found 
peace; — but  the  old  pain  comes  back 
sometimes." 

The  Colonel  heard  tears  in  her 
voice.  He  kept  on  stroking  her  hand, 
and  searched  his  heart  for  some  com- 
fort to  give  to  the  woman  who  so 
often  had  comforted  him.  Search  as 
he  would,  he  could  find  no  words,  but 
he  raised  her  hand  and  kissed  it  with 
infinite  pity.  She  sat  in  silence  for  a 
few  moments,  then  resumed  her  read- 
ing. She  had  understood  what  he 
meant,  and  in  some  way  it  brought 
peace  to  her  once  more. 

"I've  a  letter  from  Dr.  Romer," 
said  the  special  nurse  one  morning 
after  she  had  finisned  reading  the 
Colonel  his  own  mail. 

"For  you?"  asked  the  Colonel, 
somewhat  amazed.  "Do  you  know 
Bob  Romer?" 

"I  knew  him  years  ago  in  Balti- 
more," she  replied,  with  a  tone  he  had 
never  noted  in  her  voice  before.  "He 
was  a  friend  of  Ralph's  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins, and  somehow  we  were  together 
a  good  deal.  He  was  a  good  friend, 
too;  but  we  have  not  seen  each  other 
much  since  Ralph  died.  Now  he 
writes  to  me  to  intercede  for  him  with 
you.    He  wants  to  see  you  very  much. 


Are  you  sure,  Colonel,  you  are  quite 
fair  to  him?  Shall  I  write  you  will 
let  him  come?" 

"Write  Bob  to  come  and  see  both 
his  old  friends,"  said  the  Colonel, 
heartily. 

The  young  doctor  came,  and  kept 
coming  day  after  day.  After  the 
shrinking  from  the  first  meeting  was 
over,  the  Colonel  gladly  welcomed  his 
visits.  Their  daily  greeting  was  sim- 
ply a  clasp  of  the  hand,  and  no  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  Colonel's  blind- 
ness, till  the  Colonel  himself  opened 
the  subject.  Then  it  was  Bob,  not 
the  Colonel,  who  broke  down  and 
cried. 

There  was  a  third  one  in  the  friend- 
ship, however,  for  the  Colonel  would 
never  hear  of  Miss  Nevins  leaving 
when  Dr.  Romer  came.  "I'll  be  the 
silent  partner,"  the  Colonel  would 
say,  as  he  lay  listening  to  the  bright, 
happy  chatter  that  went  on  between 
Bob  and  the  special  nurse,  and  notic- 
ing the  little  vibrations  of  happiness 
that  crept  into  her  voice  when  she 
talked  to  his  friend.  No  reference 
had  yet  been  made  to  the  future,  the 
subject  being  avoided  by  tacit  agree- 
ment. One  night,  however,  when 
the  two  were  alone,  Dr.  Romer 
seated  himself  on  the  edge  of  the 
Colonel's  bed  and  said  with  some 
hesitation: 

"John,  old  man,  I've  something  to 
tell  you  that  will  please  you,  I  think. 
It  is  about  Miss  Nevins.  I  knew  her 
in  Baltimore  and  loved  her."  The 
Colonel  felt  his  heart  sink  strangely. 
"I  think  she  was  beginning  to  love 
me,  too,  when  her  brother's  death 
made  such  a  crash  in  her  life.  Now 
we  have  come  together  again,  and  I 
find  myself  caring  for  her  more  than 
ever.  John,  I  am  going  to  ask  her 
again  to-night, — and  I  think  she  will 
say  yes  this  time." 

Bob  waited  long  for  some  reply 
from  the  Colonel. 

"I,  too,  think  she  will  say  yes,"  said 
the  Colonel,  very  gently.  "She  is  a 
noble  woman,  Bob,  and  you  must 
make  her  very  happy.    Now  you  want 
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to  hurry  away  and  leave  me  to  a  little 
nap." 

To  a.  little  nap!  The  Colonel  felt 
the  bitterness  of  death  grip  his  heart. 
At  last,  he  knew  he  loved  the  special 
nurse,  with  such  a  masterful,  passion- 
ate love  that  every  word  of  Dr. 
Romer's  had  racked  his  soul.  He  be- 
gan to  think  what  the  darkness  of  his 
life  would  be  without  her  loving  com- 
radeship and  her  gentle  ministrations. 
The  source  of  his  new  hope  in  life  had 
been  in  her  alone,  and  his  new  cour- 
age had  come  from  this  one  woman. 
She  was  all  that  he  had,  the  one 
thing  fate  had  given  him  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  all  that  makes  life  a  joy. 
He  had  not  realized  it  till  he  found 
she  was  going  to  be  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Romer.  He  hated  his  old  friend,  and 
was  ashamed  of  his  hate.  All  he 
could  remember  was  that  Bob  was 
tearing  from  him  the  one  treasure 
that  made  his  poor  blind  life  endur- 
able. 

The  Resident,  on  his  nightly 
rounds,  found  the  Colonel  suffering 
intensely,  and  was  puzzled.  "It  is  my 
eyes,"  cried  the  Colonel.  "It  is  all 
because  of  my  blindness."  To  the 
Colonel  then  came  the  remembrance 
of  the  relief  which  morphia  gave  to 
troubled  hearts,  and  he  begged  the 
young  physician  till  he  produced  the 
little  instrument  that  pricks  like  a 
needle. 

The  Colonel  slept,  and  as  he  slept 
he  dreamed.  Again  he  seemed  wan- 
dering along  a  wild  path.  Behind 
him  lay  the  gloom  of  a  deep  canon ; 
but  his  road  was  now  easier,  and  the 
night  was  breaking  into  day.  Before 
him  the  road  forked,  one  way  leading 
up  to  a  smiling  land,  the  other  into 
a  cave  of  nisdit  blacker  than  he  had 
passed  through.  But  he  had  no  fear, 
for  the  compassionate  woman  had 
come  down  from  the  frame  of  flames 
and  was  gentlv  euiding  him  towards 
the  road  which  led  to  the  fair  land. 
But  when  they  came  to  the  dividing 
of  the  two  wavs,  he  saw  Dr.  Romer 
standing  a  little  way  up  the  sunny 
slope,   holding  out   his   arms   to   the 


woman  who  guided  the  Colonel.  She 
still  held  the  Colonel's  hand,  but  she 
looked  lovingly  toward  Dr.  Romer's 
outstretched  arms  as  he  stood  there 
so  strong  and  confident  in  the  light. 
The  Colonel  glanced  down  at  himself 
and  saw  he  was  but  a  poor,  broken 
thing.  So  he  let  go  the  hand  of  his 
dear  guide  and  walked  wearily  down 
the  other  road,  into  a  blackness  more 
dense  than  had  shut  down  on  him 
before. 

The  next  morning,  the  special 
nurse,  looking  down  at  the  Colonel's 
face,  was  shocked  by  its  pallor  and  its 
lines  of  suffering. 

"What  has  happened,  Colonel?" 
,she  cried  sorrowfully.  "Tell  me  all 
about  it.     Let  me  help  you." 

To  the  Colonel's  amazement,  he 
heard  his  own  voice  speaking.  It  was 
as  if  his  heart  disregarded  his  will  and 
spoke  in  a  voice  of  its  own.  "Yes, 
I  will  tell  you ;  but  you  cannot  help 
me,"  he  said  dully.  "I,  a  blind  man, 
broken  of  body,  condemned  to  perpet- 
ual night,  have  discovered  that  I  love 
you  with  such  a  mighty  love  that  my 
heart  is  breaking  with  the  pain  of 
knowing  I  can  never  have  you  for  my 
dear  comrade,  never  win  you  for  my 
sweet  wife.  When  all  that  made  life 
worth  living  was  torn  from  me  in  a 
second,  you  came  through  the  dark 
to  me,  and  hope,  deprived  of  all  other 
resting  place,  settled  on  you.  I  could 
not  have  prevented  it,  had  I  under- 
stood. A  man  cannot  stop  the  beat- 
ing of  his  heart.  But  I  ought  to  have 
realized  from  the  first  that  no  man 
should  think  of  involving  the  life  of 
a  woman  like  you  in  his  own  black 
misfortune.  I  should  have  under- 
stood from  the  first  that  happiness  for 
your  proud  nature  could  come  only 
from  loving  a  man  with  a  proud  fu- 
ture, like  Dr.  Romer.  He  told  me  all 
about  it;  and  then  only  did  I  realize 
how  desperately  I  had  clung  to  your 
hand.  We  shall  soon  come  to  the 
parting  of  our  ways.  It  will  be  years 
before  I  can  meet  you  as  Bob's  wife 
without  a  heartache  so  bitter  that  I 
dare     not     provoke     it.       The     very 
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thought  of  it  is  torture,  for  mine  is  a 
great,  passionate  love.  Dreary  in- 
deed is  the  life  I  must  lead  in  dark- 
ness and  alone." 

There  was  no  more  struggle  left  in 
the  Colonel's  nature.  He  spoke  with 
dull  apathy,  expecting  no  answer, 
awaiting  no  movement ;  but  a  white 
arm  stole  around  his  neck,  a  breath 
fluttered  on  his  cheek,  and  warm  lips 
were  pressed  to  his  own. 

"Colonel,  my  Colonel,"  he  heard 
half  whispered  in  his  ear,  "if  you  walk 
alone,  you  will  break  both  our  hearts. 
Where  you  go,  I  will  go,  and  even  the 
night  shall  be  bright  about  us.  Let 
me  alwavs  be  your  comrade.     Let  me 


find   my   happiness   in  the   shelter  of 
your  great  heart." 

A  tide  of  sudden  joy  rushed  over 
the  blind  man.  At  the  same  instant, 
fierce  pain  tore  at  his  eyes.  A  light 
glared  in  upon  him,  and — he  saw 
again.  He  saw  the  sweet  face  of  his 
former  vision,  now  glowing  with  a 
great  love,  flaming  in  cheeks  and  lips, 
shining  in  beautiful  eyes.  The  light 
grew  softer  and  steadier,  never  to  fail 
the  Colonel  again,  never  again  to  hide 
from  him  the  face  of  the  special  nurse. 
So  the  great  surgeon  found  at  last  a 
case  where  a  supreme  moment  revivi- 
fied a  paralyzed  nerve.  But  the 
Colonel  called  it  a  miracle  of  love. 
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of     July     by 


DART  AND  ZIP. 

was  fastened  to  an 
apple-tree  branch  that 
swung  four  feet  five 
inches  from  the 
ground, — that  hum- 
ming-bird's nest  dis- 
covered on  the  tenth 
the  mowers  in  the 
old  orchard  near  my  home.  The 
branch  was  smaller  in  diameter  than 
one's  little  finger,  so  that  the  bottom 
of  the  inch-broad  nest  had  to  be  built 
out  with  a  bevel.  The  young  birds 
had  come  into  life  no  bigger  than 
peas;  but  their  increasing  weight  as 
they  grew  gradually  crushed  the  nest 
down.  Before  this,  it  was  a  very 
pretty  article  of  procreant  cradle  and 
pendent  bed, — a  little  hollow  tower, 
gray  exteriorly,  with  a  mottling  of 
lichens  that  were  glued  to  it  by  hum- 
ming-bird glue.  This  tower,  or 
chased  cup,  was  made  of  yellowish 
plant  down,  the  walls  so  thin  and  flex- 
ible that  it  seemed  as  if  the  least  mo- 
tion of  the  young  would  burst  them, 


yet  so  tenacious  that  they  bore  not 
only  the  weight  of  the  mature  young, 
but  also  that  of  the  mother  whenever 
she  alighted  to  feed  her  callow  coup- 
let.* 

I  first  saw  my  apple-tree  nest  and 
young  the  clay  after  the  mowers  dis- 
covered them,  when  the  brood  was 
about  two  weeks  old.  Such  a  pretty 
poem — the  little  cradle  swaying  with 
the  slightest  breeze  there  in  its  am- 
bush of  green  leaves,  so  hard  at  first 
to  distinguish  from  the  gray  limb  on 
which  it  was  placed,  yet  when  found 
making  one  quite  nervous  over  its 
exposed  position.  What  a  picture  of 
innocerkce  and  trust  those  helpless 
mites  presented,  knowing  not  how  or 
why  they  had  come  into  existence, 
yet  confident  that  that  winged  some- 
thing would  punctually  come  to  feed 
them  when  they  were  hungry — a  fine 
lesson  to  man  in  faith  and  courage! 
"Not  such  a  great  matter  after  all,  to 
get  born   and   to   live,"   they  seemed 

*A  friend  tells  me  of  a  humming-bird's  nest  found  in 
Martha's  Vineyard,  about  which,  as  if  with  the  idea  of 
strengthening  it,  the  mother  bird  had  woven  cobwebs, 
placing  them  over  the  lichens. 
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to  imply ;  "plenty  of  food ;  what  fun 
life  is!"  These  fellows  had  fawn-col- 
ored throats  and  white-tipped  tails ; 
backs  gray-mottled ;  bills  black,  slen- 
der and  sharp,  and  about  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  long.  After  each  feeding 
by  the  mother,  the  stronger  of  the 
two,  whom  we  will  call  Dart,  would 
rise  in  the  nest  a  little  and  vibrate  his 
wings.  Of  course  when  you  see  the 
mother  raise  herself  to  her  full  height, 
standing  on  her  tiptoes,  and  plunge 
that  long  dagger  of  her  bill  into  the 
throats  of  her  progeny,  you  have  a 
queer  feeling  that  she  will  surely  this 
time  punch  a  hole  clear  through  them. 
But  the  fond  creature  probably  never 
gives  them  the  least  annoyance.  Hef 
very  object  in  stretching  herself  so 
high  up  is  to  avoid  hurting  them. 

In  four  days  the  birds  had  grown 
so  large — being  no  longer  in  the  nest 
but  perched  on  it  and  extending  over 
it  on  each  side — that  the  mother-bird 
found  no  foothold,  and  had  to  feed 
them  while  in  the  act  of  hovering— a 
dainty  act.  As  I  lay  on  my  back,  re- 
clining against  a  bunch  of  hay  not  far 
off,  never  taking  my  eyes  from  the 
nest,  I  would  enjoy  the  apparent 
magic  of  the  mother's  appearance. 
She  seemed  to  come  suddenly  as  if  out 
of  vacancy,  and  hover  a  moment  be- 
fore the  nest  with  vibrations  so  swift 
that  the  wings  looked  like  transparent 
gray  gauze.  Occasionally  during  her 
absence  the  young  would  thrust  out 
their  long  slender  white  tongues,  like 
white  threads.  Otherwise  they  were 
as  motionless  as  if  carved  in  agate, 
hardly  winking  their  eyes,  and  cud- 
dled down  in  the  nest  with  only  their 
heads  above  the  rim,  the  black  bills 
looking  just  like  little  twigs  of  the 
tree.  This  immobility  is  partly  for 
protection's  sake,  and  is  the  habit  of 
most  nestlings. 

The  female  feeds  her  progeny  only 
about  once  in  a  half-hour  when  they 
are  very  young,  but  oftener  when  they 
are  ready  to  fly.  The  first  time  she 
spied  me,  she  eyed  me  anxiouslv  be- 
fore alighting  on  the  nest  (T  was  some 
two  rods  away,  on  my  back,  with  an 


opera  glass  at  my  eye) ;  then,  after  she 
had  fed  her  children,  she  turned,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "I've  had  you  in  mind 
all  through,  old  fellow,"  and  flew 
straight  and  swift  as  a  bullet  at  my 
eyes,  to  see  if  she  could  frighten  me 
away.  Being  protected  by  the  glass, 
I  moved  not  a  muscle.  This  satisfied 
her  that  I  was  not  in  her  secret.  She 
alighted  on  a  dry  branch  above  my 
head,  and  after  preening  her  feathers 
a  moment  (I  thought  she  looked 
hard-worked  with  her  three  or  four 
weeks  of  child  rearing),  she  darted  off 
above  the  apple-tree  tops  in  search  of 
more  supplies. 

Even  in  two  days  after  I  found 
them  both  Dart  and  Zip  had  lost  some 
of  their  infantine  sleepiness,  and, 
whereas  only  three  days  before  they 
were  perfectly  gray  in  tint,  they  now 
showed  on  their  backs  the  green  me- 
tallic lustre  that  the  old  birds  have. 
Neither  of  them,  however,  up  to  the 
time  of  leaving  the  nest,  showed  any 
sign  of  a  ruby  throat.  This  was  no 
indication  that  they  were  both  fe- 
males ;  for  the  young  male  does  not 
acquire  his  claret  throat  for  quite  a 
while  after  graduation  from  the  cra- 
dle. 

Both  Dart  and  Zip  were  wholly 
fearless  of  visitors,  allowing-  a  friend 
and  myself  to  stroke  their  backs  and 
chuck  them  gently  under  the  chin. 
The  only  sign  of  fear  they  showed 
was  when  some  twigs  were  being 
broken  off  to  give  another  friend  with 
a  camera  a  better  chance  to  take  their 
pictures. 

On  July  14  I  got  up  at  3.50  A.  M., 
hoping  to  catch  the  female  bird  perch- 
ing near  the  nest.  How  foolish  for  a 
naked  animal  who  has  to  get  all  his 
feathers  on  before  starting,  and  totter 
along-  on  his  mummied  claws,  to  think 
of  getting  ahead  of  one  who  is  always 
dressed  and  winged  like  the  lightning! 
Of  course  she  was  up  and  gone. — but 
soon  appeared,  at  4.15,  with  two  nlates 
of  insect  bread  and  two  cuns  of  nec- 
tar coffee  for  her  darlings'  breakfast. 
The  previous  night  had  boon  one  of 
very  high  wind, — a  midsummer  gale, 
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in  fact, — that  everywhere  broke  down 
trees  and  strewed  the  earth  with 
leaves  and  branches ;  clouds  were  low- 
ering, the  south  wind  was  still  fitfully 
spitting  rain  upon  the  green  earth, 
and  all  conditions  were  dismal  and 
scary  for  small  birds.  But  our  foster- 
lings, our  tropic  pets,  were  riding  out 
the  storm  in  fine  style  on  their  pitch- 
ing bough,  and  seemed  in  a  sleepy 
way  to  be  enjoying  the  fun.  Their 
claws  were  so  firmly  fastened  into  the 
nest  that  it  would  come  to  pieces 
sooner  than  they  would  let  go  their 
hold,  as  I  proved  by  trial.  They  sat 
with  their  heads  to  the  wind,  so  as 
not  to  have  their  feathers  ruffled,  and 
rode  out  the  gale  like  stanch  little 
cock-boats  anchored  on  a  stormy  sea. 
Moreover,  the  mother  had  chosen  a 
sheltered  situation,  apparently  with 
instinctive  provision  for  this  very  con- 
tingency of  high  wind. 

You  could  see  the  gradual  growth 
of  their  perceptive  powers.  On  July 
ii  they  showed  none  at  all,  but 
crouched  there  like  little  sphinxes  and 
let  the  black  ants  and  mosquitoes 
crawl  over  them.  But  by  the  four- 
teenth one  had  developed  so  rapidly 
that  he  tried  to  insert  his  bill  into  a 
sweet-pea  blossom  held  up  to  him; 
and  the  next  day  both  birds  peeped 
over  the  nest-edge  very  curiously  at 
the  tiny  spiders  which  I  in  vain  tried 
to  make  them  eat.  On  this  day  Dart 
was  seen  by  my  friend  preening  his 
feathers  so  vigorously  that  he  fell 
over  on  his  side.  He  showed  little  ob- 
jection when  she  held  him  in  her  hand 
for  a  spell ;  but  Zip  would  not  unclasp 
his  claws.  The  next  day,  the  six- 
teenth, I  too  must,  forsooth,  try  the 
experiment  of  lifting  Dart  from  the 
nest.  But  he  was  more  mature,  and 
of  course  my  masculine  touch  was 
not  so  gentle  as  the  lady's,  and,  after 
buzzing  rebelliously  for  a  second  in 
my  closed  hand,  lo  and  behold!  he 
whirred  away  up  into  the  apple-tree 
top,  where  he  perched  on  weak  tod- 
dling legs,  but  soon  began  flying 
about,  to  try  his  wings,  and  finally 
settled  on  the  tiptop  of  the  sunny  side 


of  the  tree.  An  observer  two  hours 
afterward  found  that  Zip,  feeling 
lonely,  had  also  mustered  up  courage 
to  try  his  wings  in  the  azure.  Both 
were  seen  feeding  from  the  bill  of  the 
parent  bird  in  their  natal  tree.  In  a 
few  days  our  just  now  helpless  pets 
would  have  wing  power  for  a  thou- 
sand-mile whiz  to  the  South ! 

Now,  these  birds  had  been  closelv 
watched  for  a  week,  every  day  and 
almost  every  hour  of  the  day ;  and  not 
once  had  the  male  bird  been  seen.  I 
have  nothing  new  to  present  which 
will  throw  any  light  on  this  mystery, 
which  has  been  so  well  discussed  by 
Bradford  Torrey, — one  of  the  first 
authorities  in  the  world  on  the  habits 
of  the  ruby-throat.  I  personally  think, 
however,  that  the  male  ruby-throat 
keeps  away  from  the  nest  for  the  same 
reason  that  brilliantly  colored  males 
of  other  species  do, — e.  g.,  tanagers, 
indigo  buntings  and  blue  grosbeaks. 
He  is  an  absentee  for  prudential 
reasons:  his  bright  dress  would  at- 
tract enemies  to  the  nest.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  ruby-throat  is  only 
one  out  of  four  hundred  or  so  species 
of  tropic  hummers,  and  that  the  coats 
of  the  males  of  most  of  these  flying 
toys  of  nature  are  far  more  brilliant 
even  than  his, — unspeakably  dazzling, 
glowing  as  if  dipped  in  the  solar  spec- 
trum, or  in  fiery  vapors  of  molten 
sapphires,  rubies  and  emeralds,  shift- 
ing lustres  that  almost  pain  the  eye 
with  their  metallic  sheen.  Th'nk  of 
the  emerald  scales  on  the  breas*  of  the 
Berylline  humming-bird  of  Guate- 
mala; or  the  changeable  violet-purple 
frontlet  of  the  White-tailed  Sabre- 
wing;  or  the  vivid  green  of  the  Black 
Cap  of  Jamaica  (its  long  feather- 
stemmed  tail  making  it  1  ok  like  an 
emperor  moth  or  a  bird  of  paradise  in 
miniature) ;  look  at  the  dark-crimson 
plush  of  the  Purple-breasted  Carib  of 
the  West  Indies,  the  old-gold  sheen 
of  Venezuela's  purple-headed  Chrys- 
olampis,  or  the  flashing  w'ne-colored 
throat  of  the  Amethvst  hrmmer  of 
Brazil.  It  would  never  do  for  these 
fellows  to  be  seen  near  the  nest  of 
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their  mates.  In  this  case,  by  the  slow- 
process  of  natural  selection,  those 
husbands  most  neglectful  of  the  usual 
domestic  duties  have  proved  the  fittest 
to  survive! — the  exact  converse  of  the 
case  of  most  other  species  of  animals. 

I  believe  I  established  the  curious 
fact  that  (at  least  when  the  young  are 
two  weeks  old,  so  that  the  nest  is 
filled  to  overflowing  by  them)  the 
mother  does  not  perch  near  by  at 
night.  Twice  I  visited  the  nest  at 
dark.  On  the  twelfth,  coming  at 
7.15,  I  kept  watch  incessantly  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  until  it 
grew  so  dark  I  could  not  see  the 
young  when  four  feet  from  the 
nest:  no  mother-bird  appeared.  The* 
same  was  true  on  the  fifteenth.  I 
should  say  it  was  pretty  likely  that- 
Mrs.  Ruby,  tired  out  with  her  long 
day's  work,  had  gone  to  join  her 
patient  husband  on  his  lonely  perch, 
— supposably,  Mr.  Torrey  guesses,  a 
half-mile  or  more  away.  She  stayed 
by  him  for  company's  sake,  knowing 
that  her  chits  were  as  safe  in  their 
nest  as  if  she  had  been  by,  and  per- 
haps safer. 

All  the  time  this  nest  was  being 
watched,  the  red-flowering  beans  on 
one  of  our  porches,  a  quarter-mile 
from  the  nest,  were  being  visited 
every  hour  by  eager  and  industrious 
humming-birds,  almost  all  being  fe- 
males, who  had  three  mouths  to  feed 
instead  of  one.  In  three  hours,  as  I 
sat  on  the  porch,  I  counted  ten  visits 
from  these  anxious  chirrupers,  and 
concluded  that  the  place  was  one  of 
the  regular  stations  on  their  air-line 
route:  "Leave  apple-tree  station  at 
4.30  A.  M.— -Return  via  Kennedy's 
red-flowered  porch  at  4.50. — Stop  at 
Howells's  Japan  honeysuckle  flag  sta- 
tion, when  yellow-and-white  signal  is 
displayed. — Reach  apple-tree  at  5 
A.  M."  So  far  from  not  alighting,  the 
females  that  I  saw  alighted  whenever 
they  got  a  chance, — on  the  beanstalks, 
bean  leaves  and  stems,  strings  sup- 
porting the  same,  etc.  When  hover- 
ing or  flying,  their  tiny  black  feet  are 
tucked  up  under  the  breast-feathers, 


so  as  to  be  almost  invisible.  They 
seemed  to  like  to  rest  those  marvel- 
lous wings  for  three  or  four  seconds 
at  a  time,  and  would  simply  sit  and  do 
so.  They  were  quite  curious  about 
some  ripe  cherries  cooking  over  a 
lamp  under  the  vines,  and  would 
hover  over  them  a  moment,  evidently 
liking  their  fragrance.  Anon  comes  a 
female  with  a  fierce  individuality  of 
energy.  She  wants  it  understood  that 
she  has  children  to  feed.  She  does 
not,  like  the  rest,  try  a  few  blossoms 
and  then,  at  sight  of  me,  fly  off,  but 
assails  every  blossom,  outside  the 
porch  and  inside,  at  top  and  bottom  of 
vines.  Now  she  starts  back  nervously 
as  a  honey-bee  and  she  encounter 
each  other  at  the  crimson  door  of  a 
blossom,  then  recovers  herself  with  a 
little  hysterical  squeal,  as  if  to  say, 
"Gracious !  nothing  but  a  honey-bee 
after  all!"  and  dives  into  a  clump  of 
leaves,  dislodging  a  cluster  of  dia- 
mond drops  left  there  by  the  shower 
just  passed.  How  easy  the  permanent 
taming  of  these  sylphs  would  be  is 
shown  in  the  delightful  narrative  of 
Webber,  who  had  them  so  familiar 
that  they  would  come  at  call  from  the 
trees  and  sip  sugar-water  from  a  cup 
held  in  his  hand. 

The  remarkable  thing  in  the  flight 
of  humming-birds  is  that  they  neither 
soar  nor  balance  —  i.  e.,  tip — their 
wings,  nor  flap  them,  as  the  other 
birds  do,  but  whiz  through  the  air 
almost  on  a  level  course  or  in  long 
curves.  Contrast  an  eagle's  laborious 
getting  under  way — the  long  prepar- 
atory run  and  heavy  wing  flapping 
and  his  subsequent  majestic  soaring 
— with  the  dart  of  the  humming-bird. 
It  is  hard  to  realize  that  the  ostrich 
and  the  extinct  moa  belong  to  the 
same  order  of  animals  as  Colubris. 

SHREWD   BUILDERS   IN   BUTTERNUT 
SUITS.       . 

Having  learned  from  a  friend  of  a 
nesting-place  of  the  pretty  little  long- 
billed  marsh  wrens,  and  curious  to 
inspect  the  housekeeping  of  these 
multi-domiciled    lake-dwellers,  I    sal- 
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lied  forth  one  hot  sunny  morning  in 
May,  with  rubber  boots,  opera  glass 
and  note-book,  to  see  if  they  could  be 
found.  Entering  the  great  marsh,  I 
scared  a  robin  from  her  nest,  cosily 
hid  in  a  clump  of  maple  sprouts,  ad- 
mired the  courage  of  a  Carolina 
mimic  (catbird),  who  stuck  to  her 
place  until  I  could  have  put  my  hand 
on  her  (she  had  woven  into  her  nest 
pieces  of  paper  bag  and  twined  about 
it  a  cast  snake-skin),  and  was  reluc- 
tantly crushing  under  foot  the  deli- 
ciously  scented  white  violets  (lancco- 
lata)  with  which  the  oozy  ground  was 
snowed  over,  when  suddenly  upon 
reaching  a  stretch  of  more  watery 
ground  covered  with  young  bulrushes 
— hark!  There  it  is — the  marsh 
wren's  song!  You  feel  the  bird-stu- 
dent's thrill  of  pleasure  when  first  he 
hears  a  new  note  in  the  fields. 

This  butternut-colored  chap  of  the 
marshes  and  cat-tails  has  the  same 
gay  winsome  notes  as  the  house 
wren ;  you  would  know  it  to  be  a 
cousin,  yet  with  a  difference.  The 
bird  manuals  have  no  adequate  ac- 
count at  all  of  this  dainty  song.  One 
calls  it  a  harsh  chatter!  Nuttall  says 
he  had  heard  it  styled "  "a  sort  of 
short,  tremulous  and  hurried  warble," 
but  had  never  himself  heard  it.  Wil- 
liam Brewster  thinks  the  strain  "less 
musical"  than  the  house  wren's.  I 
hardly  think  so  myself,  although  I 
think  both  birds  are  surpassed  by  the 
English  wren ;  and  I  listened  to  that 
bird  often  during  the  past  summer  in 
England.  Others  speak  of  the  ex- 
plosion of  notes  of  the  marsh  wren  as 
a  kind  of  "cacking"  or  "crack- 
ling." Define  it  rather  as  a  little 
musical  alarm-clock  call,  with  a 
prelude  and  finale  of  silver-tinkling 
notes  like  the  gurgling  of  swift 
mountain  brook  water  through  nar- 
row channels  of  stones.  Each  burst 
of  song  is  flung  out  with  energy, 
the  notes  rising  to  their  highest  pitch 
in  the  middle,  and  then  dropping  off 
into  a  scattering  fusillade  of  silvery 
tinkles,  which,  to  use  another  simile, 
seem  like  the  sound  of  single  drops  of 


water  falling  into  a  cistern.  These 
tinkles  sometimes  came,  at  the  end, 
at  irregular  half-second  intervals ;  and 
occasionally  there  was  a  single  stray 
after-shot,  as  if  he  couldn't  quite  get 
over  his  indignation  at  the  disagreea- 
ble intrusion  of  that  big  human  am- 
phibian in  rubber  boots.  No,  he  just 
won't  stop  scolding, — the  lovely  little 
cinnamon-coated  scrap  of  valor,  all 
nervous  activity, — now  hidden  in  the 
rushes  and  now  flying  out  to  inspect 
you,  head,  wings,  tail  incessantly  mov- 
ing, the  white  throat  throbbing  con- 
vulsively as  he  sings,  and  head  and 
bill  vibrating  with  the  energy  of  his 
voice.  But  whether  clinging  sidewise 
to  a  rush  or  flying  about,  his  tail  is 
always  comically  elevated  so  far  that 
it  inclines  forward  over  his  back.  As 
he  shuttles  swiftly  along,  he  looks  and 
sounds  like  a  little  revolving  buzz-saw 
or  a  toy  music-box  on  wings. 

In  their  flight  song  they  seem,  as 
Mr.  Chapman  well  puts  it,  so  full  of 
music  that  "sometimes,  like  a  mine  of 
melody,  it  explodes  within  them  and 
lifts  them  from  the  dark  recesses  of 
the  flags  up  into  the  air  above." 

On  the  occasion  of  my  second  visit, 
a  gentle  breeze  was  blowing.  I  lay 
down  amid  the  green  rushes  on  what 
seemed  the  butt-end  of  a  stack  of 
marsh  grass  and  reeds,  not  far  from 
one  of  the  nests.  But  the  little  scolds 
at  once  detected  me  and  grumbled 
away  at  my  least  motion.  The  pair 
were  at  work  on  two  of  their  nests, 
which  for  skill  of  craftsmanship  even 
the  Baltimore  oriole  and  the  Califor- 
nia bush  tit  cannot  beat.  I  secured 
two  of  the  last  year's  specimens  of 
these  ball-shaped  structures,  with  the 
bulrushes  to  which  they  were  at- 
tached ;  and  as  they  stand  before 
me  now,  surmounting  a  bookcase, 
near  an  oriole's  swinging  cradle,  the 
wren's  domiciles  really  seem  to  me  to 
show  more  cunning  than  the  other, 
— and  for  this  reason:  the  oriole's 
nest  is  pretty  well  open  to  the  sky ; 
but  the  wren's  ball  of  dry  rushes, 
upholstered  within  so  soft  with  the 
fluffy  old-gold  down  of  the  bulrush's 
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head,  is  all  enclosed,  except  a  small 
round  hole  a  little  below  the  centre 
of  one  side,  this  entrance-hole  being 
overhung  by  a  cunningly  contrived 
penthouse,  making  it  almost  invisible 
unless  you  stop  to  look  for  it.*  The 
weaving  and  tying  of  materials  are 
about  on  a  par,  for  skill,  with  the 
oriole's  nest,  and  in  addition  there  is 
this  concealed  entrance,  or  kind  of 
Tlascalan  gateway,  to  the  fortress, 
which  makes  the  present  writer  at 
least  award  the  prize  for  ingenuity  to 
the  little  marsh  dwellers,  who  learned 
to  hang  their  houses  above  the  water 
when  the  prehistoric  lake-dwellers  of 
Switzerland  were  only  a  dream  of  tliQ 
far-off  future  in  Nature's  plan. 

If  one  did  not  know  the  queer  habit 
the  mal^  long-bills  have  of  construct- 
ing extra,  or  false,  nests  while  the 
female  is  at  work  on  the  real  house  in 
which  she  is  to  deposit  her  eggs,  he 
would  be  sure  to  think  he  had  discov- 
ered a  whole  colony  of  nests.  Each 
of  my  two  pairs  of  wrens,  in  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  marsh,  had,  by 
the  eighteenth  of  May,  already  built 
five  nests  each.  One  of  the  males 
went  on  with  his  work  right  before 
my  face  (such  sly  slipping  in  and  out 
of  the  rushes!),  and  I  later  detected 
the  true  nest  by  carefully  feeling  for 
the  eggs,  which  were  there  by  May 
29.  C.  J.  Maynard  says  that  he  in- 
vestigated hundred*  of  nests  of  this 
bird  in  the  marshes  of  Wayland, 
Massachusetts,  and  elsewhere.  He 
became  convinced  that  it  is  the  males 
who  make  the  mock  nests.  This  is  my 
experience,  too.  The  mock  nests  are  ' 
usually  left  rough  and  unlined,  and 
are  flimsier  than  those  of  the  female; 
but  the  makers  resent  any  approach 
toward  them  just  as  if  they  contained 
eggs  or  young.  Of  course  the  extra 
nests  are  of  service  in  confusing  ene- 
mies. Bright  boys  of  my  acquaint- 
ance always  instantly  guess  their  ob- 
ject. Among  so  many  nests  the  real 
one  has  a  chance  of  escaping  detec- 
tion,— as    the    real    King    Henry    IV 

*One  of  our  native  mice  makes  a  globular  nest  with  a 
similar  opening. 


"had  many  marching  in  his  coats"  to 
give  him  a  better  chance  of  life. 

It  almost  seemed  as  if  one  pair  of 
the  birds  which  1  had  under  observa- 
tion tauntingly  courted  detection  for 
one  or  two  of  their  false  nests,  for  they 
built  them  within  three  feet  of  the 
shore  of  the  marsh,  close  by  a  fre- 
quented path.  One  of  these  nests  was 
soon  espied  by  some  fellow,  who 
waded  into  the  water  and  pulled  it  to 
pieces.  Notwithstanding  the  bird's 
outward  show  of  resentment  when 
their  false  nests  are  disturbed,  one 
could  easily  fancy  this  to  be  all  a 
deep  ruse,  and  hear  in  imagination  a 
sardonic  chuckle  proceeding  from  the 
recesses  of  the  swamp,  with  their 
characteristic  mock-congratulatory 
bows  and  congees,  as  if  the  birds 
wanted  to  say,  "Ha,  ha!  you  think 
you  have  our  real  nest.  Won't  you 
try  it  again?" 

The  habit  of  building  false  nests 
must  be  a  godsend  to  the  male  wren, 
as  it  delivers  him  fro.m  the  ennui  of 
doing  nothing  but  sing  and  scold  dur- 
ing the  long  wait  before  the  young 
are  hatched.  These  extra  nests  strike 
one  as  curiously  like  children's  play- 
houses. One  might  compare  the 
couvade,  or  lying-in,  of  the  father 
among  certain  of  the  Gascons,  Siam- 
ese, Dyaks,  etc.,  when  this  member 
of  the  family,  after  the  birth  of  his 
child,  takes  to  his  bed  and  receives 
the  careful  attention  and  nursing 
which  should  go  to  the  mother.  In 
other  words,  like  the  male  wren,  he 
feigns  to  have  performed  a  function 
pertaining  to  the  female. 

Another  pleasant  feature  of  the 
long-bills'  globed  beds  is  that  the  fe- 
male has  ready  such  a  fine  shelter 
when  it  rains,  to  protect  her  eggs  and 
herself  from  being  chilled.  As  for  the 
peppery,  little  spitfire  male,  does  he 
scorn  such  an  effeminate  thing  as 
creeping  into  one  of  his  own  nests  in 
a  rainstorm?  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know. 

IN    SEARCH    OF    THE    CHAT. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  marsh 
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wrens,  I  determined,  if  possible,  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  that  shy  and 
eccentric  mock-bird,  the  yellow- 
breasted  chat,  which  is  very  rare  in 
eastern  Massachusetts.  A  person  who 
was  in  search  of  nests  for  a  scientific 
museum  in  Boston  undertook  to 
guide  me  to  a  haunt  of  the  chats  in 
Essex  County,  not  many  miles  from 
Boston.  We  met  by  appointment,  he 
gloved  and  wearing  stout  canvas 
trousers  and  carrying  a  fisherman's 
wickerwork  creel  slung  over  his 
shoulder.  After  we  had  threaded 
various  devious  ways  through  scrub- 
by land  and  tangled  forest,  my  guide 
remarked  in  a  low  voice,  "We  must 
speak  in  whispers  from  this  point  on." 
Presently  he  said  in  quick  low  tones, 
"That's  the  chat!"  I  had  heard  a 
strange,  bell-like  whistling,  and  was  at 
once  on  fire  with  eagerness.  We 
waited  a  long  while,  though,  before 
the  bird  would  sing  again,  in  the 
mean  time  .having  had  a  visit  from  a 
dazed  young  rabbit,  who  couldn't  be 
induced  to  consider  us  in  the  light  of 
enemies  (which  indeed  we  were  not), 
and  came  near  walking  into  our 
hands. 

Presently  the  chat,  always  provok- 
ingly  invisible  and  ventriloquial, 
whistled  again,  but  did  not  give  any 
of  his  mock-notes,  though  he  seemed 
to  take  a  sardonic  pleasure  in  mocking 
us  by  keeping  out  of  sight.  The  cold 
and  backward  summer  had  injured 
his  temper,  I  guess.  However,  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  pair, — a  flash 
of  their  yellow  breasts, — but  saw  none 
of  the  male's  queer  somersault  and 
tumbling  antics.  Just  as  we  were 
leaving,  after  a  three-hours'  wait,  the 
male  condescended  to  give  us  quite  a 
volley  of  who's  and  teaboy's,  or  wheo's 
and  whe-oi's.  He  would  begin  with- 
five  pretty  wheo's,  or  dog-call  whis- 
tles, then  give  two  or  three  tuts  or 
chuts  and  pips,  robin-like.  You  could 
distinguish  occasionally  the  hoarse 
chuckle  of  the  crow  and  a  pee-ah  like 
the  jay's.  Again  you  were  reminded 
of  the  tones  of  the  veery  or  of  the 
great-crested  flycatcher.     On  a  subse- 


quent felonious  trip  my  guide  found 
the  grass-woven  nest  of  this  pair  in 
the  crotch  of  a  bush  in  the  marsh ;  but 
eggs  and  birds  were  both  gone. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  experience,  I 
sought  to  have  another  and  fuller. 
Starting  in  with  a  two-mile  walk  at 
4  A.  M.  of  a  dewy  morning  in  June, 
so  as  to  catch  the  five  o'clock  market- 
men's  train,  I  was  first  accosted  by  a 
jaunty  Maryland  yellow  throat  war- 
bler (who  had  undoubtedly  been  up 
and  about  for  more  than  an  hour), 
with  a  "Which  way,  sir ;  which  way, 
sir?"  Being  in  a  great  hurry,  I  re- 
plied to  this  old  acquaintance  in  his 
own  metre,  and  without  turning  my 
head,  "To  Swampscott,  to  Swamp- 
scott,  to  Swampscott."  For  the  green 
bulge  of  the  globe  was  just  turning 
so  as  to  expose  to  view  the  sun's  red 
disk,  and  the  windows  of  a  certain 
hideous  factory  were  now  touched 
with  the  soft  tints  of  crimson  cathe- 
dral glass.  In  the  fresh  exhilarating 
air,  meadow  larks  were  piping  sweet 
on  the  one  hand  of  me,  and  on  the 
other  hand  blackbirds  (evidently 
meaning  to  be  satirical  on  the  earliest 
riser  in  town,  proud  of  his  four  o'clock 
virtue)  were  he-he-'mg  and  oh,  do  see- 
ing; while  a  loquacious  bobolink, 
with  every  appearance  of  having  es- 
caped from  the  National  Aviarian 
Lunatic  Asylum,  cried  out,  "Do  -you 
per-ceive,  sir,  that  this  telegraph  wire 
was  put  up  here  expressly  for  me,  sir, 
by  jinks,  jinks,  jinks?"  Not  being 
prepared  offhand  to  argue  the  point, 
I  strode  unheeding  on,  a  little  farther 
along  being  again  made  fun  of  by  the 
loud  eldritch  laughter  of  a  Carolina 
rail  and  scolded  by  the  marsh  wrens  as 
I  passed  their  door.  Westward  thun- 
dered past  me  long  trains  of  empty 
cattle  cars,  going  for  more  carcasses 
of  oxen  and  hogs  to  keep  Europe  bru- 
talized to  the  war-point,  and  tainting 
the  sweet  flower-perfumed  air  with 
their  odor  of  death  and  filth.  Poor 
man! — the  king  of  creation,  and  yet 
its  shame, — aspiring, cunning  as  a  god 
in  brain  and  finger,  sweeping  the  star- 
lit abysms  of  space  with  his  glasses, 
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yet  withal  a  naked,  cruel,  filthy 
cannibal,  cutting  the  throats  of  his 
fellow-animals  and  eating-  their  dead 
bodies  for  food  that  only  heats  his 
blood  and  makes  him  sensual  and 
brutal !  The  student  of  birds,  in  the 
joyous  season  of  song,  the  spring, 
finds,  somewhat  to  his  astonishment, 
that  the  ordinary  run  of  his  fellow- 
mortals,  especially  "gigmanity,"  be- 
come strangely  uninteresting  and  even 
seem  a  nuisance,  contrasted  with  the 
delicate  songsters  and  their  pure  ways. 
Somehow,  at  such  times,  the  coarse- 
ness and  cruelty  of  men  seem  more 
in  evidence  than  their  virtues,  and,  as 
some  rattling,  dust-raising  wagdn 
goes  by,  with  a  staring  boor  in  it,  you 
recall  with  grim  satisfaction  that  caus- 
tic remark  of  somebody,  that  the  more 
he  knew  men  the  more  he  liked 
dogs.  But  this  mood  disappears 
when  one  gets  back  into  "civilization" 
and  the  spring  bird  season  lies  behind 
him. 

I  will  say,  in  brief,  that  the  totai 
net  result  of  the  second  trip  in  search 
of  the  elusive  chat  was  a  very  few  new 
notes,  directions  from  a  gypsy-moth 
worker  where  to  find  a  pair  of  the 
birds  nearer  home,  a  badly  sprained 
leg,  and  in  the  memory  certain  melo- 
dious echoes  of  wood  thrushes  and 
bluebirds  heard  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
noble  forest  preserve  in  Beverly. 
Such  is  the  hap  of  the  nature  student, 
who  must  walk  many  weary  miles  and 
work  and  wait  and  observe,  to  estab- 
lish with  absolute  certainty  some 
trifling  fact  and  thus  raise  it  to  the 
plane  of  science,  thankful  if  a  day  add 
but  one  true  observation  to  his  stock 
of  knowledge,  and  prepared  to  find,  as 
he  generally  does,  that  even  in  that  he 
has  been  anticipated  by  another. 

The  gypsy-moth-man's  chat  could 


not  be  found.  I  fear  that  my  sketch 
of  this  bird  bears  some  resemblance 
to  the  portrait  of  the  author  of  the 
Junius  Letters, — the  body  of  a  man 
with  a  veil  drawn  across  the  face.  To 
complete  my  picture,  therefore,  I  am 
fain  to  supply  omissions  by  a  para- 
graph from  John  Burroughs,  who  has 
not  a  very  good  opinion  of  this  bird. 
He  says  it  often  annoyed  as  well  as 
amused  him  in  the  woods  about 
Washington.  It  has  "a  voice  like  that 
of  a  jay  or  a  crow  that  has  been  to 
school  to  a  robin  or  an  oriole, — a  per- 
former sure  to  arrest  your  ear  and 
sure  to  elude  your  eye.  There  is  no 
bird  so  afraid  of  being  seen,  or  fonder 
of  being  heard."  In  "Wake  Robin," 
he  speaks  of  its  "discordant  notes": 
"Now  he  barks  like  a  puppy,  then 
quacks  like  a  duck,  then  rattles  like  a 
kingfisher,  then  squalls  like  a  fox, 
then  caws  like  a  crow,  then  mews  like 
a  cat.  Now  he  calls  as  if  to  be  heard 
a  long  way  off,  then  changes  his  key 
as  if  addressing  the  spectator.  .  .  . 
No  Frenchman  rolls  his  r's  so  fluently. 
C-r-r-r-r-r, — whrr, — that's  it, — chee, — 
quack,  cluck, — yit-yit-yit, — now  hit  it, — 
tr-r-r-r, — when, — caw,  caw, — cut,  cut, 
— tea-boy, — who,  who, — mew,  mew — 
and  so  on  till  you  are  tired  of  listen- 
ing. .  .  .  Sometimes,  when  a  consid- 
erable distance  off,  he  will  fly  down  to 
have  a  nearer  view  of  you.  And  such 
a  curious,  expressive  flight, — legs  ex- 
tended, head  lowered,  wings  rapidly 
vibrating,  the  whole  action  piquant 
and  droll." 

In  addition  to  all  his  other  accom- 
plishments, the  chat  is  a  nocturnal 
singer,  says  Mr.  Conrad  Abbott,  who 
has  often  heard  it  singing  on  a  bright 
moonlight  night,  till  twelve  o'clock, 
and  then  beginning  again  at  three- 
thirty  in  the  morning. 
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DEEP  in  a  shady  dell,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  that  vil- 
lage of  Chalfont  St.  Giles, 
in  which  Milton  took  refuge. when  the 
plague  was  raging  in  London,  stands 
the  Quaker  meeting-house  of  Jordans. 
Living  or  dead,  no  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  could  wish  to  find 
himself  in  a  spot  more  in  harmony 
with  the  simple  tenets  of  his  creed.  As 
the  meeting-house  breaks  upon  the 
vision  through  the  stately  trees  by 
which  it  is  surrounded,  it  seems  as  if 
one  had  been  vouchsafed  a  glimpse  of 
New  England  in  Old  England;  it  is 
just  such  a  building  as  was  common 
in  the  New  World  what  time  the  re- 
ligious refugees  of  Britain,  late  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  crossed  the  seas 
in  search  of  that  liberty  of  conscience 
denied  them  in  the  old  home.  On 
such  rude  wooden  benches  as  still  re- 
main under  that  red-tiled  roof,  no  rule 
of  life  and  faith  would  be  more  seemly 
than  that  preached  b>  George  Fox ; 
and  than  the  simple  God's  acre  which 
fronts  the  rneeting-house  there  could 
be  no  fitter  resting  place  in  which  to 
await  in  quiet  confidence  that  Day 
which  will  prove  how  far  that 
creed  was  in  harmony  with  absolute 
truth. 

For  several  miles  around,  this  dis- 
trict is  rich  in  memories  of  the  early 
Quakers.  Near  by  was  the  peaceful 
home  of  the  Penningtons,  in  which 
Thomas  Ellwood  was  living  as  tutor, 
and  from  which  William  Penn  was  to 
take  his  first  and  most  beloved  wife. 
General  Fleetwood,  too,  had  his  resi- 
dence in  the  neighborhood.  The  rea- 
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son  for  this  focussing  of  so  manv 
Friends  within  a  small  area  was  prob- 
ably the  same  as  that  which  drove  the 
Covenanters  of  Scotland  to  seek  ref- 
uge on  the  lonely  moors ;  to-day  Jor- 
dans is  sufficiently  inaccessible,  and 
two  centuries  ago  it  must  have  been 
an  ideal  haven  for  suspected  sectaries. 

More  than  two  hundred  years  have 
elapsed  since  Jordans  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
It  owes  its  name  probably  to  a  for- 
gotten owner  of  the  property ;  for  it 
was  not  from  a  Jordan,  but  from  one 
William  Russell  that,  in  1671,  Thomas 
Ellwood  and  several  others  acquired 
the  land  on  behalf  of  the  Society.  The 
idea  of  a  meeting-house  seems  to  have 
been  an  afterthought ;  it  was  as  a 
burial  place  simply  that  Jordans  was 
originally  purchased.  But  the  meet 
ing-house  was  not  long  in  following, 
for  seventeen  years  later  there  is  au- 
thentic record  of  its  existence.  Prob- 
ably some  generations  have  passed 
since  regular  meetings  were  held  in 
this  rude  temple ;  but  twice  every  year 
— on  the  fourth  Sunday  in  May  and 
the  first  Thursday  in  June — set  gath- 
erings are  held  to  keep  alive  the  con- 
tinuity of  Quaker  teaching  within 
these  walls. 

But  it  is  because  of  its  graves,  and 
not  on  account  of  its  meeting-house, 
that  Jordans  attracts  so  many  pil- 
grims year  by  year.  For  a  century 
and  a  half  there  was  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish one  mouldering  heap  from 
another.  Here,  for  example,  is  the  ac- 
count which  Mr.  William  "Hepworth 
Dixon,  one  of  Penn's  most  competent 
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From  the  original  painting  from  life  at  the  age  of  22,  ir 

biographers,  wrote  of  his  visit  to  the 
place  in  1851: 

"Nothing-  could  be  less  imposing 
than  the  graveyard  at  Jordans:  the 
meeting-house  is  like  an  old  barn  in 
appearance,  and  the  field  in  which  the 
illustrious  dead  repose  is  not  even  de- 
cently smoothed.    There  are  no  gravel 


the  possession  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

walks,  no  monuments,  no  mournful 
yews,  no  cheerful  flowers ;  there  is  not 
even  a  stone  to  mark  a  spot  or  to  re- 
cord a  name.  When  I  visited  it  with 
my  friend,  Granville  Penn,  Esq., 
great-grandson  of  the  State-Founder, 
on  the  nth  of  January  this  year,  we 
had  some  difficulty  in  determining  the 
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heap  under  which  the  great  man's 
ashes  lie.  Mistakes  have  occurred  be- 
fore now ;  and  for  many  years  pilgrims 
were  shown  the  wrong  grave!" 

With  the  laudable  desire  of  helping 
pilgrims  to  pay  their  devotions  at  the 
right  shrine,  Mr.  Dixon  prepared  a 
simple  ground  plan  of  the  graveyard, 
and  the  positions  of  the  small  head- 
stones which  mark  the  graves  to-day 
correspond  with  that  plan  to  a  large 
extent.     But  there  is    one    important 


more  likely  to  be  that  of  a  Penning- 
ton, a  member  of  that  family  to  which 
William  Penn's  first  wife  belonged. 
The  mystery  about  this  particular 
grave  makes  all  the  more  unmeaning 
the  recent  attempt  to  desecrate  it.    j 

It  lends  a  pathetic  interest  to  this 
lonely  graveyard  to  visit  it  fresh  from 
a  perusal  of  Thomas  Ellwood's  simple 
autobiography.  All  those  who  sleep 
so  quietly  under  these  modest  head- 
stones   figure    more    or    less    in    his 
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exception .  It  will  be  seen  from  one  of 
the  pictures  given  with  this  article 
that  the  stone  nearest  to  the  fence  in 
the  second  row  bears  the  name  of 
"John  Perm,"  whereas  in  Mr.  Dixon's 
plan  that  position  marks  the  grave  of 
"John  Pennington."  It  is  not  easy 
to  throw  any  light  on  this  mistake. 
For  instance,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
John  Penn  could  be  buried  under  the 
date  given,  1746;  certainly  not  the 
grandson  who  occupied  Stoke  Park 
and  was  responsible,  in  T799,  for  that 
ponderous  cenotaph  to  the  memory  of 
Gray.       The4   grave     is     undoubtedly 


pages;  they  become  known  to  us  in 
all  their  quaint  Quaker  habits  and  be- 
liefs, and  appeal  to  us  with  the  tender 
sentiment  of  a  bygone  age.  Penn  had 
two  wives  and  eleven  children,  of 
whom  both  wives  and  seven  of  the 
children  keep  him  company  here. 
Next  to  Penn  himself,  the  memory 
which  most  dominates  this  burial 
place  is  that  of  Guli  Penn,  his  first 
wife.  Ellwood  knew  her  in  London  as 
a  child ;  became  her  playfellow ;  used 
to  "ride  with  her  in  her  little  coach, 
drawn  by  her  footman  about  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields."    She  was  the  daughter  of 
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Sir    William    Springett,    who    fell    in 
Cromwell's  army,  and  her  mother  af- 
terwards   became    the    wife    of    Isaac 
Pennington.       Other    children    were 
born  to  Isaac  Pennington  and  Lady 
Springett,  and  as  tutor  to  those  chil- 
dren Ellwood  was  for  many  years  in 
daily    converse   with    Guli    Springett. 
He  had  ample  opportunity,  then, 
to  win  her  for  his  own ;  and  he  was 
not  "so  stupid  nor  so  divested  of 
all  humanity  as  not  to  be  sensible 
of  the  real  and  innate  worth  and 
virtue  which  adorned  that  excel- 
lent dame."     Outsiders  talked,  of 
course.     Ellwood  had  not  joined 
the  Quakers  for  nothing;  his  mo- 
tive was  the  conquest  of  Guli  and 
the  annexation  of  her  fortune ;  if 
he  could  not  get  her  by  fair  means, 
why  then,  of  course,  he  would  run 
away    with    her    and    marry    her. 
Such  pleasant  gossip  reached  the 
ears     of     the     Penningtons     and 
their      tutor ;      but      the      former 
did     not     lose      confidence      and 
the     latter     did     not     pluck     up 


courage  to  make  the  gossip  true.  For 
Guli  Springett  was  worth  winning. 
"In  all  respects,"  says  the  meek  Ell- 
wood, "a  very  desirable  woman — 
whether  regard  was  had  to  her  out- 
ward person,  which  wanted  nothing 
to  render  her  completely  comely ;  or 
to  the  endowments  of  her  mind,  which 
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were  every  way  extraordinary  and 
highly  obliging;  or  to  her  outward 
fortune,  which  was  fair."  Ellwood's 
subsequent  wooing  showed  that  he 
did  not  deserve  such  a  prize.  Guli  did 
not  lack  for  suitors  ;  but  towards  them 
all,  "till  he  at  length  came  for  whom 
she  was  reserved,  she  carried  herself 
with  so  much  evenness  of  temper, 
such  courteous  freedom  guarded  with 
the  strictest  modesty,  that,  as  it  gave 
encouragement  or  ground  of  hopes  to 
none,  so  neither  did  it  administer  any 
matter  of  offence  or  just  cause  of 
complaint  to  any." 

The  "he"  for  whom  she  was  "re- 
served" was  William  Penn.  Happen- 
ing to  visit  Ellwood  at  the  Penning- 
tons,  he  saw,  was  enslaved,  and  then 
conquered.  Twenty-two  years  of 
wedded  happiness  were  meted  out  to 
these  two,  and  then  Guli  Penn  was 
laid  to  rest  at  Jordans. 

Perhaps  it  spoils  something  of  the 
romance  that  Penn  took  a  second 
wife,  even  though  it  is  alwavs  affirmed 
that  Guli  ever  remained  hi?  favorite 
spouse.    Was  Hannah  Callowhill  con- 


scious of  that  fact?  Those  lovers  of 
Guli  Penn  who  are  knights  errant  of 
her  memory  will  perhaps  wickedly 
hope  that  she  was.  This  second  wife, 
at  any  rate,  has  left  little  impress  in 
the  life  of  her  husband  ;  that  she  bore 
him  six  children  and  that  from  one  of 
her  sons  the  present  representatives  of 
the  male  branch  of  the  family  are  de- 
scended is  about  all  that  has  to  be  re- 
corded. If  the  testimony  of  the  head- 
stone must  be  accepted — and  there 
are  doubts  on  that  point — then  Han- 
nah Penn  lies  in  the  same  grave  with 
her  husband,  while  the  lovable  Guli 
sleeps  apart  by  herself  in  the  grave  to 
the  left.  Next  to  her  is  her  mother, 
inscribed  on  the  headstone  simply  as 
"Mary  Pennington"  and  not  as  Ladv 
Springett.  She  appears  to  have  put 
off  her  title  with  her  widow's  weeds ; 
and  in  any  case  such  "worldly"  hon- 
ors can  hardly  expect  perpetuation  in 
a  Quaker  graveyard.  And  yet  a  letter 
among  the  manuscripts  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland  proves  that  Penn  himself 
was  not  wholly  indifferent  to  the  fasci- 
nation of  soundine  titles.     He  is  writ- 
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ing  to  Robert  Harley  on  matters  con- 
nected with  Pennsylvania,  and  he 
weakly  confesses  that  he  asked  for 
"some  honorary  mark,  as  a  founder  of 
the  Colony,  viz.,  as  the  first — heredi- 
tary— Privy  Councillor  or  Chief  Jus- 
tice, or  the  like,  which  I  shall  not  in- 
sist upon,  contenting  myself  with  the 
rights  of  landlord  and  lord  of  the 
manor  of  the  country." 

Isaac    Pennington    finds    sepulture 
here  too,  and  Penn's  married  daugfh- 


which  have  come  over  those  who  hold 
their  creed  to-day.  Not  to  hear  the 
"thee"  and  "thou,"  not  to  see  the  hat- 
covered  head, — what  pain  this  would 
be,  especially  to  the  obstinate  Ell- 
wood,  whose  father  once  threatened 
to  knock  the  teeth  down  his  throat  if 
he  "thee-ed"  him  again,  and  buffeted 
him  about  the  head  for  persisting  in 
wearing  a  hat  in  his  presence!  Poor 
Ellwood!  Hat  after  hat  was  filched 
from  him   bv   that    irate    father ;    and 


ter  Letitia,  and  his  first-born  son 
Springett,  and  five  of  his  infant  chil- 
dren, and  Ellwood,  and  that  wife  of 
his  whom  he  wooed  in  such  a  com- 
ically serious  fashion.  It  is  quite  a  re- 
union of  the  pugnacious  men  and  the 
demure  women  who  stand  in  such 
marked  contrast  with  each  other  in 
the  memory  of  those  familiar  with  Ell- 
wood's  pages.  Peace  to  their  mem- 
ory, these  controversial  men,  these 
mild  mannered  women!  Perhaps  they 
would  not  sleep  so  peacefully  could 
they    be    conscious    of    the    changes 


when  at  last  even  his  montero-cap  was 
confiscated,  and  he  was  forced  to  go 
bareheaded,  he  caught  such  a  cold  in 
his  face  that  his  devoted  sister  had 
much  ado  to  keep  him  poulticed  with 
"figs  and  stoned  raisins  roasted."  No 
doubt  there  are  many  cheaper  martyr- 
doms than  that. 

Philadelphia  often  casts  envious 
eyes  towards  the  graveyard  at  Jor- 
dans.  Is  that  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon's 
fault?  In  that  account  of  his  visit  to 
Jordans,  quoted  above,  he  mentions 
Mr.  Granville  Penn's  resolve  to  erect 
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some  simple  but  durable  record  over 
the  graves,  aud  then  adds:  "If  this  be 
not  done,  the  neglect  will  only  hasten 
the  da}'  on  which  his  ancestor's  re- 
mains will  be  carried  off  to  America 
— their  proper  and  inevitable  home!" 
Dr.  Dixon  forgot  that  there  must  be 
two  parties  to  such  a  bargain.  Phil- 
adelphia did  try  to  remove  the  re- 
mains some  years  ago ;  but  the  trus- 
tees of  the  burial  ground  objected, 
and  the  Home  Secretary  at  once  up- 
held the  objection.  And  now  a  Phil- 
adelphian  makes  another  suggestion. 
He  wants  a  memorial  to  Penn  erected 
near  the  Old  Bailey  in  London — the 
scene  of  his  vindication  of  the  right 
of  a  jury  to  render  a  verdict  contrary 
to  the  dictation  of  a  judere — and  the 
ashes  of  the  famous  Quaker  placed 
underneath.     The  suggestion  calls  up 


two  pictures.  One  is  of  a  grimy  street 
in  the  heart  of  London,  where  the 
roar  of  traffic  resounds  from  dawning 
day  to  past  midnight,  where  stands 
the  sombre  building  whose  walls  are 
fetid  with  the  stains  of  inhuman 
crimes ;  the  other  is  of  a  grassy  dell 
sentinelled  with  bosky  trees,  where  a 
soft  quietness  broods  through  winter 
snows  and  summer  sun,  where  there 
is  little  to  suggest  the  depth  of  infamy 
to  which  the  human  heart  can  sink. 
What  honor  would  it  be  to  Penn  to 
transplant  his  bones  from  Jordans  to 
the  Old  Bailey?  Then  there  is  Guli 
Penn,  too,  shall  that  gentle  spirit  be 
ruthlessly  bereaved?  Let  them  all 
sleep  quietly  on,  these  Quaker  friends 
and  lovers,  till  He  shall  waken  them 
whose  they  are  and  whom  they 
served. 


WELL  MET. 

By  James  Buckham. 

WELL  met,  if  'neath  the  spreading  trees 
Or  friend  or  stranger  come  my  way, 
Lone  traveller,  as  the  morning  breeze 
Or  sunshine,  and  as  free  as  they. 

We  twain  are  brothers.     Long  ago 

We  drew,  as  twins,  from  Nature's  breast, 

The  ancient  longing  ramblers  know, 
That  sweet,  insatiable  unrest. 

Thenceforth,  whene'er  the  bluebird  sang, 
And  the  green  Woods  all  shimmering  lay, 

One  bugle  in  our  bosoms  rang, 
And  we  went  marching  far  away. 

I  see  him  stealing  up  the  aisle 

( )f  holy  trees,  that  twin  of  mine, 
Soft  footed,  listening,  all  the  while 

About  to  grasp  some  thing  divine. 


Well  met,  I  say,  that  one  and  I. 

Whoe'er  he  be,  he  is  my  twin. 
We  had  not  joined,  beneath  God's  sky 

And  in  God's  woods,  were  we  not  kin, 
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HERE  is 
perhaps  no 
fairer  pros- 
p  e  c  t  on 
the  Con- 
necticut 
'  River  than 
where, 
about  seven 
miles  from 
i  t  s  mouth, 
the  river 
broadens  a 
lm  i  1  e  wide 
with  the  white 
of     Essex     ris- 


over  its  shallows, 
and  steepled  town 
ing  on  its  west  bank  and  the  low-lying 
ancient  hills  of  Lyme  sleeping  on  the 
other.  Our  river  town  of  Essex,  or 
Pettipaug,  as  was  its  old  name,  was 
formerly  a  portion  of  Saybrook,  the 
mother  of  so  many  towns  round 
about. 

Natural  circumstances  of  growth 
have  crowded  its  business  portion 
down  on  to  "The  Point,"  while  on  the 
hill  behind,  as  if  exalting  mind  and 
spirit  over  material  interests,  are  the 
■old  seminary,  academy,  town  hall  and 


churches  four, — these  latter  making 
this  little  "Zion's  Hill,"  as  it  is  called, 
appropriately  enough,  "beautiful  for 
situation." 

But  although  the  town  holds  up  its 
head  so  proudly,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
stranded  town.  In  the  old  days  its 
allegiance  was  to  the  river,  and  ship- 
building was  its  industry,  wedding  it 
like  Venice  to  the  sea.  From  its  in- 
land waters  men  went  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships.  But  of  those  days  scarcely 
aught  but  tradition  remains.  Petti- 
paug is  no  longer  "a  haven  for 
ships  ;"  its  coasting  trade  is  forgotten  ; 
its  molasses  and  rum  are  brought  to 
it  by  other  routes ;  and  since  the  Civil 
War  the  sounds  of  labor  and  of  the 
calker's  mallet  have  no  longer  echoed 
along  its  shores.  But,  like  those  of 
Shiloah,  the  waters  of  the  Connecticut 
"go  softly,"  and  are  still  an  outlet  for 
our  dreams,  leading  us  to  our  castles 
in  Spain  and  all  far  off  lands,  and  we 
still  look  for  our  ships  to  come  in 
around  Hayden's  Point,  which 
bounds  our  view  and  where  the  rain- 
bow rests  over  its  pot  of  gold.  We 
are  told  that  after  its  long  sleep  the 
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up ;  but  what  means 
that  to  us  who  love  the  old?  What 
if  at  night  it  awakens  to  temporary 
activity  with  the  boys  loose  from  the 
shops  scorching  down  the  road  or 
crowding  the  street  corners  and  the 
steamboat  dock, — where  on  moon- 
light nights  in  summer  a  thriving 
business  in  flirtation  is  carried  on? 
We  think  rather  of  the  old  sea  dogs 
who  formerly  lined  up  by  the  pillars 
of  Banning's  store,  citizens  of  the 
world  who  had  made  Pettipaug  their 
final  port,  and  nightly  conjured  up 
the  past  from  the  incense  of  their 
glowing  pipes.  We  can  imagine  one 
of  these  telling  to  some  good  listener 
the  story  of  the  town's  long  past,  as  it 
had  come  down  to  him  from  his  fa- 
thers or  as  he  had  read  it  in  the  books. 
This  is  the  story  he  would  tell: 

"It  beats  the  Dutch  how  these 
pesky  bicycles  have  come  in!  We 
never  thought  of  no  such  thing  when 
I  was  a  boy.  But  then  there's  a  good 
many  things  that  have  beat  the  Dutch 
since  their  day  around  here ;  and  they 
wa'n't  the  easiest  people  in  the  world 
to  beat  nuther.  I  really  s'pose  the 
Dutch  had  the  fust  claim  around  here, 
without  'twas  the  Injuns — and  the  In- 
juns wa'n't  no  more  'count  then  than 
the  Filipinos  be  now.  I've  read  how 
Adrien  Block,  him  that  Block  Is- 
land's named  arter,  sailed  up  the  Con- 
necticut in  the  spring  of  1614,  as  fur 
as  the  head  of  navigation,  and  named 


the    river    Versch,    or    Fresh 
Water  River." 

"Them  Dutch  always  was 
pretty  fresh!"  interpolates 
one,  with  a  whiff. 

"Wal,  I'm  thinkin'  there's 
two  sides  to  that  question. 
They  had  the  fust  claim,  and 
went  so  fur  as  to  make  settle- 
ments at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  as  early  as  1623.  What 
we  know  as  Saybrook  Point 
they  named  'Kievet's  Hook/ 
When  Governor  Winthrop 
come  in  1635,  he  made  'em 
scurce  and  tore  down  the 
shield  with  the  arms  of  the 
State's  General  that  they  had  put 
up  on  a  tree  as  a  sign  of  possession  of 
the  Point  and  the  river  above.  I 
never  understood  how  they  give  in  to 
'em  so  easy.  Perhaps  they  took  it  out 
afterwards  in  trade, — they  was  great 
traders  ;  they  say  the  Yankees  learned 
a  good  deal  of  their  sharpness  from 
them  Dutchmen.  The  history  says 
the  Dutch  used  to  git  ten  thousand 
beaver  skins  a  year  from  the  Injuns, 
besides  other  pelt;  and  they  must 
have  clone  considerable  tradin'  with 
the  whites  afterwards.  My  wife's  got 
some  old  chiny  to  home — Delft  she 
calls  it — that  they  must  have  left 
here ;  and  these  old  carved  oak  chests 
that  you  see  around — wal,  them  all 
come  from  Holland. 

"About  the  Injuns, — wal,  I  s'pose 
they  use  to  be  pretty  thick  round  here. 
Wnere  we  be  now  was  an  Injun  set- 
tlement, and  there's  another  one  down 
to  Ayre's  Point.  I  dug  up  some  cop- 
per beads  in  my  garden  last  spring; 
and  I'm  all  the  time  findin'  arrow- 
heads and  sech.  My  neighbor  dig- 
ging a  cellar  for  a  barn  a  few  years 
ago  found  the  remains  of  a  couple  of 
Injuns,  settin'  up, — like  they  always 
used  to  bury  'em.  Down  to  Saybrook 
they  had  quite  a  time  with  'em  in  the 
early  days,  and  right  down  here  to 
Calve's  Island  the  Injuns  killed  a  man 
once — 'a  godly  young  man  named 
Butterfield,'  the  history  calls  him. 
Ferry  Point  used  to  be  called  Tilly's 
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Point  on  account  of  its  being  the 
place  where  they  captured  Tilly 
and  his  companion.  Tilly  they 
tortured  to  death  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  right  in  sight  of  the  Eng- 
lish. The  settlement  here  they  called 
Pettipaug,  which  used  to  be  the  old 
name  of  the  town.  I've  alius  been 
sorry  they  didn't  keep  it." 

"What  does  Pettipaug  mean?" 
"Wal,  the  history  says  it  means  a 
bulging  out  of  the  land  or  a  jutting  of 
the    water    inland.      I've    heared    my 


character  much.  You  take  a  dozen 
prominent  names  of  the  fust  settlers, 
and  you'll  find  them  are  the  prom- 
inent ones  to-day.  Our  blacksmith 
up  here  is  the  eighth  generation  of 
blacksmiths  in  a  direct  line.  Twon't 
do  to  talk  behind  folks's  backs,  for 
everybody  is  related  to  each  other." 

The  first  church  in  Essex  was  in- 
corporated, divided  from  the  one  in 
Saybrook,  in  1722,  and  was  known  as 
the  Second  Ecclesiastical  Society. 
The  present  church  building  is  over 
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grandfather  say  how  William  Pratt, 
being  the  fust  settler  who  died  in  Pet- 
tipaug Quarter — that  was  in  1698 — 
was  a  native  of  Essex  in  England,  and 
so  they  called  it  Essex.  That  old  cel- 
lar hole  you  notice  in  crossing  Stunpit 
Hill  was  where  his  son  settled. 

"The  first  settlement  here  was 
about  1690 — by  families  by  the  name 
of  Lay,  Pratt  and  Denison.  For  years 
afterwards  what  we  know  as  Main 
Street  was  called  Lay's  Cart  Path,  as 
'twas  originally  laid  out  across  Lay's 
land.      Essex   don't   seem   to   change 


a  hundred  years  old.  Shipbuilding 
was  begun  well  back  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. Essex  built  one  of  the  first  war 
ships  the  government  ever  owned, 
the  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  man-of-war, 
carrying  twenty-four  guns ;  it  was 
built  in  1775. 

Essex  was  finally  divided  off  from 
Saybrook  in  1854.  First  it  had  be- 
longed to  the  Pettipaug  Quarter  with 
two  other  towns ;  then  it  was  made  a 
borough  in  1820;  and  then  an  inde- 
pendent town. 

For  all  the  town's  modern  aspect 
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by  night,  we  love  better  its  old  habit 
by  day,  which  it  still  retains,  typified 
to  our  gaze  down  the  telescoping 
vista  of  the  main  street  to  the  river  by 
some  crawling  ox  team,  and  by  the 
quiet,  broken  only  by  the  bugle  calls 
of  an  Italian  fruit  peddler.  The  old 
houses  with  their  rows  of  box  bushes 
and  sighing  fir  trees  seem  always  to 
bespeak  a  Sabbath  peace,  as  if  from 
over  the  shining  river  where  their 
hopes  formerly  lay  the  breath  of  the 
Indies  had  lulled  them  into  long  for- 
getfulness.  Their  carved  porches  and 
brass  knockers  and  the  bull's- 
eye  panes  and  wooden  shutters 
of  the  old  warehouses  suggest  the 
days  of  queues  and  knee  breeches ; 
and  as  we  look  at  an  oaken  tavern 
sign,  with  the  lion  and  unicorn  on  one 
side  and  one  of  his  Majesty's  ships  on 
the  other,  or  the  picture  of  King 
George  III  and  his  royal  consort, 
Queen  Charlotte,  which  has  hung  in 
the  same  spot  since  the  house  was 
built,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
years  ago,  we  wonder  whether  among 
the  old-school  inhabitants  a  Tory 
spirit  may  not  still  exist,  and  whether 
good  churchmen  that  they  are,  their 
prayer  books   should   not   offer   peti- 


tions   for   the    Queen   instead    of   the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

There  is,  in  fact,  many  an  English 
suggestion  about  the  town, — in 
glimpses,  through  the  heavy  um- 
brage, of  roof  or  church  tower ;  the 
rectory  in  its  ivy  might  be  a  trans- 
plantation from  the  old  country;  even 
the  stained-glass  windows  in  the 
church  were  brought  from  England, 
— they,  as  we  see  when  we  read  the 
names  of  their  seafaring  donors,  and 
the  church  itself,  being  an  enduring 
monument  of  the  old  shipping  days. 
In  the  quiet  walks  through  the  turn- 
stiles by  the  river  banks,  we  breathe 
the  aroma  of  Tennyson's  poems ;  and 
the  channel  winding  between  the 
rushes  under  the  flush  of  sunset  light, 
with  swallows  skimming  its  surface  in 
their  pretty  sport,  might  be  where,  in 
Elaine, 

" — the   dead 
Steer'd    by    the    dumb    went    upward    with 
the  flood." 

As  long  as  many  of  the  relics  of 
shipbuilding  remained,  it  was  not 
hard  to  re-create  Essex's  palmy  days. 
Even  now  the  very  odor  of  tar  that 
still  clings  about  the  ruins  of  the  rope- 
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walk  is  a  powerful  reminder.  Per- 
haps what  has  once  been  a  oortion  of 
a  town's  life  never  wholly  ceases  to 
exist.  The  ropewalk  eked  out  its 
days  in  the  making  of  small  ropes  and 
twine  for  use  in  shad  fishing",  contin- 
uing longer  than  any  of  the  other 
buildings  connected  with  the  ship- 
yards except  the  sail  loft,  which  still 
survives,  devoted  now  to  the  mild  in- 
dustry of  the  making  of  sails  for 
pleasure  craft  that  school  as  minnows 
where  once  swam  larger  fish. 


little  "windows,  all  a-row,"  were  in- 
deed "like  the  portholes  of  a  hulk," — 
a  man-of-war, — in  which  I  have  seen 
framed  some  old  veteran  in  medita- 
tion, tarry  as  the  ropewalk  itself, 
standing  like  it  the  bombardments  of 
time.  The  one  wheel  in  use,  connect- 
ing with  its  line  of  hooks,  it  was  our 
pleasure  to  set  going  with  all  its  wob- 
bly, noisy  gear,  at  a  speed  at  which  no 
rope  was  ever  spun,  and  then  to  run 
when  we  heard  the  steps  of  the  aveng- 
ing: oere,  as  the  owner  seemed  to  us. 


DOWN    THE    RIVER. 


We  of  the  present  generation  re- 
member the  ropewalk  principally  for 
its  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of 
plank  walk,  which  we  used  for  run- 
ning during  the  recess  hours  of  our 
school  days.  The  ropewalk,  with  its 
long  line  of  empty  racks  and  tops  and 
hetchels  strewn  on  the  floor,  had  the 
air  of  being  spun  out.  What  a  poker- 
ish  place  it  was — even  our  merrv 
footfalls  raising  but  ghostly  echoes 
down  its  musty,  cavernous  interior, 
cobwebbed  by  shad  nets  on  its  cross- 
beams, its  long  lines  of  perspective 
meeting  the  dim  distance  in  the 
square  of  light  at  its  farther  end!    Its 


The  only  time  that  we  felt  safe  in  his 
castle  was  when  we  bought  our  kite 
string  of  him,  which  he  twiddled  off  in 
a  ball  upon  one  of  his  machines  in  a 
most  amazing  fashion. 

How  the  old  building  must  have 
buzzed  in  its  day, — the  men  them- 
selves looking  like  enormous  bumble- 
bees, with  the  tow  wound  around 
their  bodies,  as  they  backed  down  the 
long  walk  feeding  it  off,  as  one  would 
feed  yarn  from  a  wool  wheel.  Their 
walking  so  continually  backwards  in 
their  work  was  said  to  affect  their 
normal  gait,  making  it  a  kind  of  wad- 
dle, so  that  their  gait  as  well  as  speech 
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"betrayed  them.  They  were  said  to  be 
a  desperate  hard  lot,  given  to  much 
profanity.  Old  Elder  Hovey  coming 
upon  a  group  of  them  one  day  sol- 
emnly asked:  "How  many  of  this 
company  are  believers?"  "Every 
devil  of  a  one  of  us,"  was  the  answer. 
But  as  where  sin  aboundeth  grace 
doth  much  more  abound,  so  with 
them  was  there  a  member  with  a  con- 
version so  remarkable  as  to  have  a 
Sunday-school  book  written  of  him. 
Old  Harmon  Pratt  used  to  say  of  the 
Christian  way,  that  the  "seafaring" 
man,  though  a  fool,  should  not  err 
therein ;  and  surely  in  a  work  so 
nearly  allied  as  that  of  a  rope-maker, 
•one  ought  to  claim  the  promise  given 
to  seamen. 

For  the  sake  of  boyish  association, 
let  us  make  mention  of  the  old  circus 
ring,  that  stood  by  the  ropewalk  in 
the  Ship  Foundry  lot — a  magic  ring 
which,  if  not  connected  with  any 
shipping  interest,  could  raise  about  it 
a  greater  spread  of  canvas  than  the 
town's  entire  fleet  possessed, — a 
dream  of  the  Arabian  Nights  in  the 
glamour  of  a  boy's  imagination,  which 
for  one  day  materialized  under  white 
walls  and  fluttering  pennons,  a  fairy 
land,  where  spotted  ponies,  bespan- 
gled   actors    and    the    elephant    held 


sway ;  and  then,  unseen  as  it  had 
come,  this  caravan  of  the  West  folded 
its  tents  like  the  Arabs,  and  as  silently 
stole  away. 

All  along  the  shore,  to  him  who  can 
read  between  its  lines,  are  hints  of 
what  once  was.  The  prevalence  of  lo- 
cust trees  means  that  their  progen- 
itors were  planted  for  the  sake  of  the 
"trunnels"  to  be  worked  out  of  them. 
Boys  fishing,  as  they  dangle  their  legs 
from  the  wharves  bristling  with 
spikes,  perhaps  question  the  use  of  a 
decaying  pile  of  ship's  knees,  or  won- 
der at  the  size  of  some  of  the  iron- 
bound  masts  lying  about,  or  still  more 
at  the  size  of  the  vessel  that  could 
carry  them ;  yet  the  native  small  boy 
knows  about  boats,  as  the  pictures  on 
his  slate  in  school  testify.  Boats  were 
formerly  built  anywhere,  everywhere, 
were  launched  in  channels  that  can 
now  hardly  float  a  scow  or  are 
filled  with  wild  oats,  which  latter 
grow  in  all  the  tide  water  marshes 
about  here,  where  the  marsh  wrens 
chipper  and  the  Sora  rail  finds  feeding 
grounds,  offering  sport  to  the  gunner 
from  New  York,  and  also  to  the  na- 
tive who  poles  him  around  for  five 
dollars  a  day. 

One  of  our  captains,  who  has  ex- 
changed   the  wheel    for    the    plough, 
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proper,    when, 
he    exclaimed: 


was  turning  up  a  corner  of  his  farm 

last    summer    beside    a    stream    two 

miles    from    the    river 

stopping    his     cattle, 

"Hello,    here's    a 

copper       spike 

from       the       old 

Extio!" 

"The  what?" 

"The  Extio,  a 
ship  my  father  %# 
built  eighty  year 
ago,  and  after- 
wards manned ; 
we've  got  some 
silver  spoons  up 
to  the  house  that 
belonged  to  her. 
She  was  considered 
ship    in    her    day,    b\ 


afterwards  converted  into  a  Belgian 
man-of-war.  To  this  captain  we  are 
indebted  for  many  of  the  sea  tales  of 
our  boyhood,  from    the    sea    serpent 


■  .*• 


a    terrible    big 
the    neighbors 


round  here, — three  hundred  tons  bur- 


AN    EVERYDAY    GLIMPSE. 

If  the  vessels  were  not  large  com- 
pared with  the  modern  clipper — the 
largest  being  the  Middlesex  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  tons  gross — I  imagine 
their  being  so  largely  fashioned  by 
hand  and  by  primitive  methods  gave 
them  an  appearance  of  hugeness  to 
the  builders,  as  it  certainly  gave  them 
much  individuality. 

The  same  captain  has  also  a  paint- 
ing of  the  ^hip  Peter  Hattrick  passing 
Ostend,  which  ship  was  launched  at 
the  foot  of  New  City  Street, — if  it  may 
be  so  called,  after  a  centurv  has 
passed  over  the  dozen  houses  which 
compose  the  "city," — and  which  is  in- 
teresting from  the   fact  that   she  was 


A    TURN     IN     THE     CHANNEL. 

down.  In  my  own  early  voy aging- 
days,  I  remember  when  he  asked  Rob 
Gynne  and  me  if  we  would  like  to 
take  a  sail  in  his  scow, — and  we  bailed 
water  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon.  We 
who  never  saw  a 
ship  on  the  river 
remember  his  tell- 
ing us  of  the  time 
when  as  a  boy  he 
was  g"oing  for  his 
■fytemm  cows  on  a  point 
HHp  up  by  St  alia  Is- 
land, and  there 
saw  the  ship  Mar- 
t  h  a  Washington 
moored,  and  for 
the  first  time 
heard  sailors  singing  their  cries  as 
they  hove  anchor,  which  was  to  him 
the  finest  song  he  had  ever  heard — 
perhaps  filling  his  imagination  with 
pictures  of  some  of  the  countries  he 
has  told  us  of.  One  pities  the  boys 
nowadays  who  have  no  such  incen- 
tive. Certainly  we  thought  that  the 
Hoogly  River,  Bombay,  and  the  is- 
lands of  Andaman  and  Nicobar  were 
good  names  to  hear,  and  that  never 
lived  such  a  rascal  as  "Abou  Hassan 
Bin  Johur,"  with  whom  he  had  deal- 
ings. 

When  shipping  ceased,  we  were 
told  that  the  captains  also  would 
soon  all  be  gone  ;  but  the  title  holds 
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its  own  remarkably  well.  There  are  a 
few  left  who  can  read  their  title  clear ; 
but  we  realize,  alas!  wheirwe  hear  the 
owner  of  every  catboat  called  "Cap- 
tain," that  we  have  fallen  on  evil 
times. 

The  vessels  of  any  consequence 
built  in  Pettipaug  are  all  gone.  The 
last  line  has  been  cast  off,  and  of  those 
owned  in  Pettipaug,  but  one  remains, 
— the  schooner  Game  Cock,  whose  em- 
blem crows  over  the  vanquished  from 
the  foremast  head. 

How  intimate  seemed  the  relations 
of  the  townspeople  to  the  sea  in  the 
old  days!  Even  now,  on  the  final 
voyage,  life  is  said  to  go  out  on  the 
ebb  tide.  Many  of  the  stones  in  the 
old  graveyard  are  to  the  memory  of 
those  lost  at  sea,  with  the  verse: 
"And  the  sea  shall  give  up  its  dead." 
In  our  old  garrets  seamen's  chests 
and  harpoons  collect  dust  beside  the 
more  domestic  spinning  wheels ;  and 
we  too  have  our  fish  stories  as  they  in 
seaport  towns: — of  a  man  caught  by 
a  rope  as  it  was  towed  out  by  the 
whale  and  carried  full  six  fathoms 
deep  before  he  could  reach  the  dirk 
in  his  belt  and  cut  it ;  of  a  crew 
wrecked  on  cannibal  isles,  and  the 
captain  so  soothing  the  cannibal 
breasts  by  music  from  his  violin,  that 
he  and  his  crew  were  left  to  tell  the 
tale.  We  too  have  had  a  population 
whose  arms  showed,  when  bared,  tat- 
tooed devices  of  spread  eagles,  an- 
chors or  what  not,  which  were  some- 


times accompanied  by  rings  in  the 
ears,  as  a  preventive  of  blindness, 
the  alleged  reason.  This  latter  cus- 
tom was  looked  down  on  by  some, 
perhaps  from  a  too  close  association 
of  the  custom  with  pirates,  who  are 
generally  supposed  to  have  it, — 
though  no  less  a  person  than  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare,  it  was  remembered, 
is  sometimes  pictured  with  rings  in 
his  ears. 

Many  curios  were  brought  back 
from  far  places — a  native  dress  of 
the  Sandwich  Islanders,  curiously  in- 
terwoven of  rushes ;  an  ostrich  egg 
embellished  by  an  African  native ;  an 
oyster  shell  from  Iloilo,  weighing  two 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  pounds, 
whose  oyster  was  said  to  be  of  size 
sufficient  to  feed  thirty  men — a  fact 
to  appeal  to-day  to  the  imperialistic 
mind  in  considering  future  alder- 
manic  dinners  in  this  Pacific  town. 

I  have  wondered  whether  the  poor 
quality  of  horses  one  sees  in  this  re- 
gion, as  compared  with  those  farther 
inland,  was  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  of  divided  interest  between  sea 
and  land,  for  from  Chaucer's  "Schip- 
man"  down,  seamen  have  been  known 
as  poor  horsemen.  Between  the  two 
primal  modes  of  conveyance  there 
seems  to  be  an  antipathy.  A  younger 
member  of  one  of  our  seafaring  fam- 
ilies, clever  as  his  forbears  with  a 
boat,  showed  the  kind  of  his  horse- 
manship by  unbuckling  every  strap 
on    the    harness    in    unharnessing    a 
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horse.  The  phenomenon 
seems  to  run  all  along  the 
line,  even  to  so  humble  a 
follower  of  the  sea  as  a 
clam  peddler.  Who  ever 
saw  a  clam  peddler  with  a 
decent  horse? 

Along  the  river  front 
the  only  spot  of  activity  is 
the  steamboat  dock,  the 
"marine  railways,"  save 
for  a  lone  fisherman  who 
dresses  eels  and  mends  his 
fyke  nets  there,  being  but 
a  resort  for  idlers,  who 
through  the  long  summer 
days  sustain  the  town's 
present  reputation  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  still  alive.  The  sail  loft,  with  its 
long  wharf,  under  which  the  waves 
gurgle  coolly,  whitened  to  a  glare  by 
touch  with  the  sails,  has  but  one  work- 
man. The  old  drawbridge,  opening 
not  horizontally,  like  the  cobwebbed 
iron  structure  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  but  vertically,  like  some  monster 
that  would  crush  the  vessels  passing 
tnrough,  only  exercises  its  jaws  to  let 
the  Paulina  pass  in  and  out  to  and 
from  winter  quarters.  Through  it 
Colt's  yacht,  the  Dauntless,  an  inter- 
national racer,  passed  to  her  last 
haven  a  few  years  ago  on  the  death  of 
her  owner. 

The  drawbridge  spans  the  channel 
to  the  ferry  road  on  a  strip  of  made 
land  some  two  miles  long.  For  the 
past  few  years  this  road  has  fallen  into 
disuse,  and  the  wind  whistles  lonely 
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its  grass-grown  way.  The 
last  travellers  I  saw  on  it  were  an  old 
Indian  man  and  woman,  coming  from 
what  hunting  grounds  across  the 
river  I  know  not,  but  bringing  a  fit- 
ting close  to  its  day,  which  doubtless 
began  with  the  presence  of  the  red 
man.  Over  this  road  Lafayette  is 
said  to  have  travelled,  and  he  is  said 
to  have  put  up  at  a  hotel  opposite, 
over  whose  empty  cellar-hole  lilacs 
still  offer  perfume  to  his  memory.  On 
this  road  a  good  deal  of  shad  fishing 
was  done  when  shad  were  caught. 
The  dwellers  in  cities  who  now  detect 
a  finer  flavor  in  Connecticut  River 
shad  than  in  those  caught  elsewhere 
possess  a  large  degree  of  faith.  One 
alleged  cause  of  the  present  scarce- 
ness of  the  shad  is  that  the  churning 
of  the  water  by  steam  craft  has  fright- 
ened them  away ;  another  is  that  for- 
merly the  river  held  its  course 
in  the  Sound  towards  Mon- 
tauk,  which  the  fish  easily 
found,  but  that  since  the 
breakwater  was  built  its 
course  is  altered  and  the  en- 
trance narrowed,  so  that  the 
r,sh  cannot  find  their  way  in. 
The  true  reason  is  probably 
the  enormous  quantities  in 
which  the  fish  were  formerly 
caught,  some  of  the  piers — 
and  there  were  scores  of  them 
on  the  river — numbering 
forty    or    fifty    thousand    as 
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a  season's  catch.  The  piers  were 
all  named,  from  "Woodchuck" 
to  "Fungungeon."  I  remember  the 
captain  on  "Woodchuck"  pier,  and 
his  never  ending  circuit  in  haul- 
ing in  the  seine  and  its  glittering 
catch.  What  a  delightful  Robinson 
Crusoe  existence  we  thought  it  would 
be  to  live  all  the  time  in  the  little  fish- 
houses  with  their  inviting  bunks  of 
straw!  But  of  these  little  industrial 
centres  of  the  springtime,  fish-house, 
capstan  and  reels,  hardly  a  vestige  re- 
mains; each  succeeding  freshet  has 
washed  one  or  another  house  away, 
and  no  effort  has  been  made  to  re- 
place them,  as  drag-nets  now  suffice  x 
for  the  slender  catch, — though  we 
look  for  a  revival,  as  the  shad  hatch- 
ery has  cast  millions  of  young  fry 
upon  the  waters,  which  are  beginning 
to  return. 

One  venerable  relic  is  the  rigging 
loft,  where  the  big  wheel  of  untold 
purchase  in  stretching  rope  hides 
above  in  dim  shadows,  like  some  in- 
strument of  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 
Among  the  models  of  boats  on  the 
walls  of  the  loft  is  a  charred  fragment 
of  a  boat,  indexing  the  most  impor- 
tant event  in  all  the  town's  history — 
that  of  the  British  coming  in  1814  and 
destroying  the  shipping.  This  event 
is  still  a  current  theme ;  the  fear  which 
the  British  excited  remaining  almost 
to  the  present  day  in  the  case  of  one, 
who  whenever  he  came  home  "three 
sheets  in  the  wind"  would  say  to  his 
wife  excitedly: 

"Get  me  my  gun- -shut  the  win- 
dows— lock  the  doors — the  British 
are  coming!"  and  would  then  march 
up  and  down  the  narrow  confines  of 
his  kitchen,  knocking  the  plastering 
from  the  ceiling  with  his  musket  and 
raising  riot  generally. 

"Why,  no,  father,  the  British  ain't 
coming,"  the  good  wife  would  mildly 
expostulate. 

"But  supposing  they  should 
come?" 

The  query  holds  good  to-day ;  and 
when  we  hear  a  blast  from  Joshua's 
Rocks  on  the  river,  our  first  thought 
is,  the  British    are    coming!      When 


Lieutenant  Coote  with  his  two  hun- 
dred men  and  little  fleet  stood  off  the 
foot  of  Main  Street  and  fired  one  of 
his  guns,  the  people  were  no  more 
prepared  for  it  than  the  crack  of 
doom.  An  old  resident  coolly  went 
out  and  picked  up  the  ball  and  it  was 
kept  as  a  relic  until  a  few  years  ago, 
when  by  mistake  it  was  sold  for  scrap 
iron. 

The  women  on  that  memorable 
Fast  Day  fled  to  the  back  districts, 
and  the  brave  defenders  of  their  fire- 
sides huddled  in  the  ropewalk.  The 
British  had  everything  their  own  way, 
it  was  lucky  for  us  their  object  was 
simply  to  destroy  the  shipping  and 
not  lives.  Barber's  History  tells  us: 
"Twenty-two  vessels  of  various  de- 
scriptions were  destroyed,  and  a  loss 
occasioned  computed  at  $160,000." 
At  a  house  where  the  redcoats  went 
for  fire,  the  women  folks  implored 
them  not  to  burn  the  house.  They 
disclaimed  any  intention  of  so  doing, 
but  in  the  excitement  a  coal  was 
dropped  on  a  baby  in  a  cradle  by  the 
fire,  and  the  baby  always  bore  the 
scar. 

In  the  course  of  that  April  day  a 
few  squads  of  men  "went  gunning," 
and  some  desultory  shots  were  fired. 
A  neighboring  parson,  in  adding  a 
library  to  his  house  last  year,  found  a 
bullet  imbedded  in  one  of  the  oak 
posts  that  probably  came  from  one  of 
the  contending  parties,  though  the 
casualties  from  the  time  the  British 
entered  the  river  until  they  got  back 
to  the  Sound  again  were  as  few  as 
those  on  the  American  side  in  a  Span- 
ish naval  battle.  The  oaken  ribs  of 
one  of  the  ships  that  they  burned  may 
still  be  seen  sticking  up  at  low  water, 
pieces  of  it  being  as  precious  to  a  na- 
tive of  Pettipaug  as  are  those  of  Char- 
ter Oak  to  Hartford  folk.  But  two 
inhabitants  are  left  who  remember  the 
event,  one  having  reason  to  remem- 
ber it  from  the  fact  of  picking  up  hot 
spikes  from  a  Vessel  just  burned.  He 
afterward  built  vessels  over  the  same 
site,  and  he  lives,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
two,  under  the  shade  of  the  same 
mighty  elm  in  whose  shade    he    was 
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born — "an  old  centurion,"  as  a  youth 
expressed  it,  a  soldier  standing  guard 
over  these  passing  events  of  earth 
and  time. 

One  hero  of  the  war  whom  we  all 
knew  was  Austin  Lay,  ever  ready  to 
tell  how,  though  but  fifteen  years  old 
at  the  time,  he  went  down  when  he  saw 
the  vessels  burning,  and  put  the  fire 
out,  repeating  this  several  times,  until 
discovered  by  an  officer,  who,  grab- 
bing him  by  the  scruff  of  his  neck  and 
brandishing  a  sword  over  his  head, 
gave  him  his  ticket  of  leave.  "Then 
it  was  time  to  quit,"  the  old  gentle- 
man used  to  say  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye.  Never  was  there  a  man  who 
took  more  comfort  in  his  age  than 
"Uncle  Austin."  Under  his  honor  of 
ninety  odd  years,  he  would  boast  how, 
with  the  combined  memory  of  an 
aunt  whom  he  lived  with  in  boyhood, 
they  could  count  back  a  hundred 
and  sixty  years  to  the  time  when  the 
settlers  brought  their  blunderbusses 
to  church  for  protection  against  In- 
dians. In  the  aunt's  Bible,  which  the 
old  gentleman  read  through  yearly, 
were  the  lines: 

"Mary  Lay  her  book, 
God  give  her  grace  therein  to  look, 
That  she  may  run  that  blessed  race, 
That  Heaven  may  be  her  dwelling  place." 

How  proud  was  the  old  gentleman 
that  he  was  the  oldest  man  in  town, 
that  he  could  walk  down  to  the  polls 
without  the  use  of  a  cane,  that  he 
could  say  only  the  summer  before  he 
died  that  he  had  "rept"  his  own  rye — 
only  to  be  cut  down  by  the  grim 
reaper  in  turn,  and  have  his  place 
taken  by  "Charlie  Cuby,"  who  glee- 
fully announced  that  now  he  was 
the  oldest  man  in  town.  And  he  too 
is  gone ;  a  passing  honor  is  with 
them  who  depend  on  old  age  for 
fame. 

From  the  river  only — its  natural 
highway — does  the  town  look  its 
best;  for  the  place  where  the  railroad 
runs  is  as  dreary  a  spot  as  may  be 
found,  and  the  stranger  might  ask, 
Where  indeed  is  the  town?  as  from 
the  station  he  looks  at  the  one  barn- 


like house  in  sight,  which  is  said  to 
be  haunted,  or  might  wonder,  as  he 
sees  the  number  of  coaches,  whether 
there  is  a  funeral.  If  he  takes  one  of 
them  to  the  town,  a  mile  away,  a  fa- 
vorable impression  is  not- likely  to  be 
heightened  as  he  reads  on  an  old  barn 
by  the  roadside,  "Smallpox  in  the 
Brick  House," — a  warning  that  has 
held  forth  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  visitor  must  come  by  boat, — 
plainly,  by  rail  he  is  entering  the 
sheepfold  in  "some  other  way." 

Pettipaug,  given  over  to  pleasure 
in  her  old  age,  contributes  to  the  river 
now  only  her  fleet  of  sail  boats  and 
launches,  and  every  Fourth  of  July 
welcomes  the  meet  of  the  Hartford 
Yacht  Club,  when  the  river  is  alive 
with  sails,  color  and  gayety.  Though 
small  her  part,  she  can  yet  watch  the 
procession  pass,  for  the  river  is  still 
a  highway  for  commerce  in  spite  of 
rail.  Some  cargoes,  coal  in  partic- 
ular, may  still  be  carried  more  profit- 
ably by  water;  and  daily,  while  the 
river  is  open,  we  see  the  little  tugs 
purring  along  with  their  hulking  tow 
of  barges,  or  see  more  rarely  hand- 
some schooners.  We  know  the  value 
of  a  sail  to  the  river,  in  the  schooners 
that  occasionally  bear  up,  independ- 
ent of  tug  boats ;  a  big  three-master 
coming  around  the  bend  is  almost  as 
fine  as  a  ship.  The  excursion  steam- 
ers surge  along  with  fluttering  flags 
and  music  of  bands,  heightening  the 
unobtrusive  waves  on  shore,  with 
their  gentle  pulse,  to  ocean  swells, 
and  answering  by  hoarse  bellow  ev- 
ery shrill  factory  whistle;  indeed  I 
have  known  one  of  these  leviathans, 
as  if  endowed  with  a  sense  of  humor, 
to  answer  a  tin  horn  blown  by  a  small 
boy  on  the  dock.  The  steamboats 
are  the  most  important  factor  in  pre- 
serving the  dignity  of  the  river, 
though  rarely  seen  except  by  their 
sparkling  lights  as  they  nightly 
course  their  way,  driving  out  the  old 
romance  and  bringing  in  the  new  by 
search-light  radiance  along  the  sleepy 
shores. 

One  purpose  which  the  steamboats 
serve  for  the  town  of  Pettipaug,  of 
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which  no  account  is  kept  by  the  Hart- 
ford Transportation  Company,  is  that 
of  an  example  of  domestic  felicity. 
For  time  out  of  mind  with  this  gener- 
ation, one  of  the  captains,  resident 
here,  after  giving  the  customary  whis- 
tle for  Pettipaug  dock,  has  added 
an  extra  three  short  whistles,  to  let 
his  wife  know  of  his  safety;  and  now 
that  search-lights  are  in  use  he  throws 
one  on  his  roof-tree  half  a  mile  away, 
and  if  he  sees  his  wife  at  the  window 
another  toot  assures  her  of  that  fact 
as  well.     The    blowing    of    "Rhoda's 


whistle"  has  always  seemed  to  me  in 
Pettipaug  as  chivalrous  an  act  as  any 
of  Bayard's  or  Sidney's. 

Yes,  no  words  are  too  dear  or  too 
great  for  us  who  love  it  to  use  of  Pet- 
tipaug. All  common  things  seem  dif- 
ferent to  us  there  from  elsewhere. 
Pettipaug  may  seem  no  more  to  the 
stranger  than  any  ordinary  town;  yet 
to  the  home-returning  native  no  place 
seems  more  beautiful,  and  when  on  a 
Sabbath  morning  he  hears  the  church 
bells  chime  from  the  river,  no  place 
seems  so  heavenly. 


NEW  ENGLAND   COLONIAL   LIQUOR   LEGISLATION. 

By  Ernest  H.  Baldwin. 


T  the  period  of  the 
colonization  of  New 
England,  and  for 
generations  previous, 
Englishmen  were 
habitual  drinkers  of 
beer  and  ale.  Eng- 
land was  full  of  "ale-houses"  and 
"mug-houses ;"  and  the  liquor  sellers 
or  "aqua-vitae"  men,  as  Ben  Jonson 
called  them,  were  a  numerous  class. 
This  fact  accounts  for  those  drinking 
habits  in  colonial  life  which  seem  in- 
consistent in  the  Puritan  character  as 
popularly  conceived.  Drunkenness 
was  a  natural  consequence  of  these 
conditions.  The  following  quotation 
from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  "The 
Pilgrim,"  is  characteristic  of  the  time: 

"These  English  are  so  malt-mad, 
Heathen  drunkards,  When  they  have  a 
fruitful  year  of  Barley,  then  all  the 
whole    Islands    thus." 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  an  important 
part  of  the  cargo  of  ships  conveying 
colonists  to  America  consisted  of 
liquors,  both  for  use  on  the  voyage 
and  as  a  temporary  supply  while  mak- 
ing a  settlement.  We  may  form  some 
idea   of  the   quantity   carried   in   the 


Mayflower  from  that  provided  for  the 
Arbellay  the  ship  in  which  Governor 
Winthrop  sailed  to  Massachusetts 
Bay  in  1629.  The  supply  for  this  ves- 
sel consisted  of: 

"42   tons    (tuns)    of   beer 
14   tons    of    water    cask 

1  hogshead    of   vinegar 

2  hogsheads   of  cider 

4    Pumps   for   water   and   beer." 

Three  times  as  much  beer  as  water! 
In  addition  to  this,  there  were  usually 
supplies  of  wine  and  stronger  liquors, 
with  a  quantity  of  dry  malt  for  future 
use  in  brewing.  From  Wood's  "New 
England  Prospect"  (published  1634), 
we  learn  the  customary  needs  of  in- 
tending voyagers:  Every  man  had 
"ship  provisions  allowed  him  for  his 
five  pounds  a  man,  which  is  salt  beefe, 
Porke,  Salt  Fish,  butter,  cheese, 
Pease,  pottage,  Water-grewell,  and 
such  kind  of  victuals,  with  good  Bis- 
cuits and  sixe-shilling  beere;  yet  will 
it  be  necessary  to  carry  some  comfort- 
able refreshing  of  fresh  victuall,  As 
first,  for  such  as  have  ability,  some 
conserves,  and  good  Claret  Wine  to 
burne  at  Sea;  or  you  may  have  it  by 
some  of  your  Vintners  or  Wine  Coop- 
ers burned  here,  and  put  up  into  ves- 
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sels,  which  will  keepe  much  better 
than  other  burnt  Wine,  it  is  a  very 
comfortable  thing  for  the  Stomache, 
or  such  as  are  seasick."  After  such  a 
thirst-provoking  bill  of  fare,  can  we 
wonder  at  Mr.  Higginson's  advice  to 
intending  colonists?  "Be  sure  to  fur- 
nish yourselves  with  meale  for  bread, 
malt  for  drink.  For  when  you  are 
once  parted  with  England  you  shall 
meete  neither  with  taverns  nor  ale- 
houses." * 

The  report  that  "they  must  drink 
water  there,"  was  used  as  an  argu- 
ment against  crossing  to  New  Eng- 
land. Winslow  said  of  this:  "I  have 
heard  some  complain  of  others,  for 
their  large  reports  of  New  England, 
and  yet  because  they  must  drink  wa- 
ter and  want  many  delecates  they 
here  enjoyed,  could  presently  return 
with  their  mouths  full  of  clamour. 
And  can  any  be  so  simple  as  to  con- 
ceive that  the  fountains  should  stream 
forth  wine  or  beer!"  Although  the 
Puritans  prized  New  England  water 
and  were  glad  enough  to  get  that  at 
times,  "good  beere"  was  more  highly 
regarded.  We  quote  again  from 
Wood:  "The  water  is  farre  different 
from  the  waters  of  England,  being  not 
so  sharpe.  ...  it  is  thought  there 
can  be  no  better  water  in  the 
world,  yet  dare  I  not  preferre  it  before 
good  Beere,  as  some  have  done,  but 
any  man  will  choose  it  before  bad 
beere,  Wheay,  or  Butter-milk." 

As  soon  as  arrangements  could  be 
made,  the  colonists  began  to  brew 
their  own  beer;  and  this  continued  to 
be  the  common  drink  until  the  growth 
of  apple  trees  made  cider  possible. 
Cider  presses  began  working  about 
1650,  and  soon  drove  malt-houses  to 
the  wall.  The  quality  of  the  beer  be- 
came so  bad,  that  by  1667  it  was  al- 
most unfit  to  drink. 

The  establishment  of  the  tavern  or 
inn,  ordinary  or  victualling  house,  as 
it  was  variously  called,  was  an  impor- 
tant event  in  the  history  of  New  Eng- 
land, because  of  the  great  social  and 
political  influence  it  soon  obtained. 
The  tavern  was  a  recognized  institu- 


tion of  colonial  life.     The  result  of  a 
necessity  caused  by  the  increasing  in- 
tercourse between  the  growing  settle- 
ments,   its    important    character    was 
recognized  and  great  care  was  exer- 
cised in  its  regulation.     Only  persons 
of  good  character  were  appointed  tav- 
ern-keepers.    The  early  records  dis- 
tinctly  assert   that   taverns   could   be 
licensed   only  on   the   condition   that 
"men   of   good   report   &   Ability   to 
manage  the  calling  shall  be  willing  to 
take  it;"  and  in  one  instance  "a  fitt 
man  that  is  godly"  is  required.    What 
a  small  element  godliness  proved  to 
be  in  the  characters  of  these  old  New 
England    tavern-keepers    the    colony 
records  plainly  indicate.     The  pream- 
ble of  a  law  on  the  subject,  after  they 
had  become  unruly  members  of  socie- 
ty, states  "the  ancient  true  and  prin- 
cipal Use  of  Inns"  to  have  been  "for 
Receipt,  Relief  and  Lodging  of  Trav- 
ellers and  Strangers,  and  the  Refresh- 
ment  of  Persons  upon  lawful   Busi- 
ness; or  for  the  necessary  Supply  of 
the  wants  of  such  poor  persons  as  are 
not  able  by  greater  quantities  to  make 
their  Provision  of  Victuals;  and  are 
not  intended  for  Entertainment  and 
harboring  of  lewd  or  idle  People  to 
Spend   or   consume   their   money   or 
Time  there." 

What  an  important  relation  intoxi- 
cating liquors  bore  to  the  social  and 
political  life  of  the  colonists  we  may 
learn  from  their  habits  and  customs. 
Without  such  refreshment,  life  would 
have  seemed  decidedly  "dry"  to  the 
Puritans.  Liquors  were  drunk  at 
every  meal,  and  often  between  meals. 
They  were  supplied  to  workmen  and 
laborers,  in  spite  of  legal  restraint. 
They  were  commonly  used  in  the  ex- 
change of  courtesies.  The  failure  to 
offer  beer  or  cider  to  the  visiting 
neighbor  or  chance  traveller  was  a 
great  discourtesy ;  and  the  latter's  re- 
fusal to  accept  of  it,  a  reflection  on  the 
quality  of  the  drink.  The  custom  of 
health-drinking  was  very  prevalent, 
even  though  Governor  Winthrop 
abolished  it  at  his  own  home  and  suc- 
ceeded in  having  it  prohibited  by  law 
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for  a  short  time.  These  habits  were 
indulged  in  by  the  clergy  as  well ;  and 
by  the  time  Cotton  Mather  had  fin- 
ished an  afternoon's  parish  calls,  his 
condition  can  be  better  imagined  than 
described. 

Great  occasions  in  church  and  state 
were  rare  opportunities  for  much  so- 
cial drinking.  At  the  ordination  of 
ministers  a  sumptuous  feast  was  al- 
ways provided,  with  plenty  of  beer 
and  cider,  besides  other  liquors.  Dur- 
ing the  eighteenth  century  rum  was 
liberally  supplied  on  such  occasions, 
and  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that 
disorder  oftentimes  resulted.  So 
scandalous  did  these  revelries  become* 
that  much  criticism  was  made  by  the 
newspapers  in  1760.  A  convention 
of  ministers  was  held  to  consider  the 
matter ;  but  this  resulted  merely  in  the 
advice  to  the  people  to  go  to  less  "ex- 
cess" on  such  occasions!  Liquors 
continued  to  assist  in  the  proper  ob- 
servance of  this  ecclesiastical  rite  until 
well  into  the  present  century.  When 
Dr.  Bacon  was  installed  in  New  Ha- 
ven in  1825,  the  First  Ecclesiastical 
Society  paid  the  following  bill  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  "Reverend  and 
Beloved"  council: 

To  dinners  for  council $30.50 

'■'    Wine    36.00 

"    Porter 7.00 

"    Cigars    2.25 

"    Liquors  and   horse  keeping 12.75 

$88.50 

Church  "raisings"  likewise  served 
as  occasions  for  the  free  dispensing  of 
liquors,  and  often  to  the  sorrow  of 
some  thirsty  deacon  or  other  helper. 
The  accidents  on  these  occasions  be- 
came so  frequent  from  the  too  free  use 
of  cider  and  rum  that  a  reform  was  in- 
stituted. 

Weddings  and  funerals,  corn  husk- 
ings  and  apple  bees,  any  occasion  that 
brought  the  people  together  in  social 
gatherings,  called  for  the  usual  sup- 
ply of  rum  and  cider.  Judge  Sewall, 
at  the  marriage  of  his  son,  in  171 3, 
provided  sack  posset  (a  common 
drink,  made  of  ale  and  sack).     In  his 


diary  he  notes  that  Mr.  Pemberton, 
who  officiated  on  the  occasion, 
"craved  a  Blessing  and  returned 
thanks  at  eating  the  Sack  Posset." 
Cider  was  furnished  at  funerals  for 
many  years  and  later  was  supple- 
mented with  rum  and  numerous  con- 
coctions. As  late  as  the  early  part  of 
this  century,  Dr.  TodcJ  of  Pittsfield 
said  he  saw  toddy  mixed  on  the  lid  of 
a  coffin.  In  a  description  of  a  corn 
husking  at  Dedham,  in  1767,  the  nar- 
rator states  that  the  huskers  could  not 
carry  in  the  husks  "without  a  Rhum 
bottle;  they  feign  great  exertion,  but 
do  nothing  till  Rhum  enlivens  them, 
when  all  is  done  in  a  trice." 

Two  other  occasions  when  the  sup- 
ply of  drinks  was  wont  to  be  ex- 
hausted, were  election  and  training 
days.  The  persuasive  power  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  in  politics  is  not  a 
recent  discovery.  The  generous  sup- 
ply of  rum  and  cider  carried  through 
many  a  political  measure  in  colonial 
times,  and  the  issue  of  many  a  polit- 
ical battle  was  determined  at  the  tav- 
ern. Hawthorne  gfives  a  vivid  de- 
scription of  one  of  these  election  days 
in  the  "Scarlet  Letter."  On  train- 
ing day,  tavern  keepers  and  liquor  re- 
tailers reaped  another  pecuniary  har- 
vest. Booths  were  set  up  about  the 
training  field,  and  drinks  dispensed 
"right  here,  now,  only  a  penny  a 
quart,"  to  soldiers  and  sight-seers 
alike.  Nor  were  these  mild  "temper- 
ance drinks."  Drunkenness  and 
fighting  were  not  unusual,  Indians 
often  being  party  to  the  disturbance. 

The  nineteenth  century  legislative 
"junket"  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
customary  "dyett"  of  the  early  colo- 
nial Court  and  Assembly.  Suitable 
provision  was  always  made  for  the 
members  of  the  General  Court  at  con- 
venient taverns.  Beer  was  included 
in  the  bills  for  this  service.  These 
early  legislators  often  carried  "a  red 
Kegg  with  a  few  comforting  drams 
therein"  strapped  upon  their  backs  on 
their  journey  to  Court,  where  they 
proceeded  to  pass  laws  against  "that 
abominable  vice"  of  drunkenness.     In 
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November,  1654,  the  Massachusetts 
Court  voted  to  "dyett"  together  at 
the  Ship  Tavern  the  next  year.  An 
agreement  was  made  with  the  keeper 
to  be  "dyetted  with  breakfast,  dynner 
and  supper  with  wine  and  beere  be- 
tween meales.  But  by  wine  is  in- 
tended a  cupp  each  man  at  dynner 
and  supper  and  no  more."  The  keep- 
er imposed  the  condition  that  only 
members  who  had  "all  their  dyet 
there  should  have  beere  between 
meales."  Similar  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  sessions  of  the  grand 
jury  and  meetings  of  the  select- 
men. Besides  providing  for  its  own 
comfort  in  this  regard,  the  Gen- 
eral Court  generously  remembered 
other  assemblies.  In  Massachusetts 
the  following  record  appears,  May 
26,  1647:  "The  Court  think  it 
convenient  that  order  be  given 
to  the  auditor  to  send  12  gal- 
lons of  sack  &  6  gallons  of  white  wine 
as  a  small  testimony  of  the  Courts  re- 
spect to  the  reverend  assembly  of 
elders  at  Cambridge." 

Liquor  legislation  appears  in  New 
England  with  the  organization  of  the 
civil  government,  and  the  earliest  rec- 
ords indicate  that  little  or  no  advance 
has  been  made  in  legal  measures  for 
the  restraint  of  drunkenness  since 
those  early  davs.  Nearly  every 
scheme  devised  in  recent  years  was 
tried  in  some  form  over  two  hundred 
years  ago,  except  prohibition ;  that 
did  not  form  a  part  of  the  efforts  made 
by  the  colonists  because  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  their  action. 
Alcoholic  liquors  were  not  regarded 
as  injurious,  but  the  most  advanced 
thought  of  the  seventeenth  century 
considered  them  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  humanity — "good  creatures" 
of  God,  for  which  they  were  to  be  de- 
voutly thankful.  Only  the  "excess," 
which  was  drunkenness,  was  branded 
with  the  mark  of  Cain.  Drunken- 
ness was  a  sin ;  "be  not  drunk  with 
wine,  wherein  is  excess,"  was  their 
temperance  creed ;  and  the  idea  of  to- 
tal abstinence  was  not  to  appear  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years. 


The  very  first  record  in  the  Court 
proceedings  at  Plymouth,  after  the 
civil  government  was  established, 
was:  "John  Holmes  centured  for 
drunkenness  to  sitt  in  stocks  and 
twenty  shillings  fine."  This  was  not 
the  Pilgrims'  first  experience  with  this 
vice  in  the  New  World,  however.  In 
T628  their  soldiers  summarily  dis- 
persed a  riotous  drunken  crowd  of 
settlers  at  a  place  on  Massachusetts 
Bay  called  Merrymount. 

July  1,  1633,  the  Court  ordered: 
"that  the  person  in  whose  howse  any 
were  found  or  suffered  to  drinke 
drunck  be  left  to  the  arbitrary  fine 
and  punishment  of  the  Governor  and 
Council  according  to  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  same."  Inn- 
keepers were  forbidden  to  sell  beer  for 
more  than  two  pence  a  "Winchester 
quart,"  or  more  than  two  pence  worth 
to  a  person.  (January  5,  1636.)  Six- 
teen cases  of  drunkenness  and  five 
cases  of  selling  without  license  are 
recorded  before  1641.  In  1646  the 
fine  for  drunkenness  was  made  five 
shillings,  and  the  offence  is  thus 
designated:  "And  by  Drunkenness 
is  understood  a  person  that  either 
lisps  or  faulters  in  his  speech  by 
reason  of  overmuch  drink,  or  that 
staggers  in  his  going,  or  that  vom- 
itts  by  reason  of  excessive  drink- 
ing, or  cannot  follow  his  calling." 
In  1 661  it  was  made  an  offence 
to  entertain  townsmen  at  taverns  or 
sell  liquors  to  Indians.  Ten  years 
later  innkeepers  were  ordered  "to 
send  away  any  disorderly  persons,  or 
if  they  wanted  more  liquor  than  was 
good  for  them."  No  rum  could  be 
sold  for  more  than  five  shillings  a  gal- 
lon or  two  pence  a  gill ;  innkeepers 
were  becoming  too  prosperous!  In- 
spectors were  appointed  to  see  that 
the  law  was  enforced.  But  Puritan 
manners  did  not  mend,  and  in  1676 
the  Plymouth  church  complained  that 
some  of  its  members  "walked  disor- 
derly, sitting  long  in  public  houses 
with  vain  company  and  drinking." 
The  records  of  Plymouth  colony  con- 
tain over  fifty  cases  of  drunkenness 
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from  1650  to  the  incorporation  of  the 
colony  with  Massachusetts  in  1691. 
Probably  the  Court  records  of  the 
separate  towns  would  augment  this 
list.  Nevertheless,  from  a  comparison 
with  the  other  colonies,  Plymouth 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  very  sober 
settlement. 

Legislation  on  this  subject  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  government  very  early.  At 
their  third  court,  held  at  Charlestown, 
1630,  order  was  given  for  the  seizure 
of  "Richard  Clough's  strong  water, 
for  his  selling  great  quantity  thereof 
to  several  men's  servants  which  was 
the  occasion  of  much  disorder,  drunk- 
enness and  misdemeanor."  The  folJ 
lowing  year  the  Assistants  voted  to 
fine  persons  "for  abusing  themselves 
disorderly  with  drinking  too  much 
strong  drink."  August  7,  1632,  "it,  is 
ordered  that  the  remainder  of  Mr. 
Allen's  stronge  water,  being  estimated 
about  2  gallands,  shall  be  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  deacons  of  Dor- 
chester, for  the  benefitt  of  the  poore 
there,  for  his  selling  of  it  dyvers 
tymes  to  such  as  were  drunke  with  it, 
hee  knowing  thereof."  Three  cases 
of  drunkenness  are  recorded  this 
year;  and  the  next,  1633,  twelve  cases. 
The  penalty  in  one  case  required  the 
culprit  to  wear  a  white  paper  with  the, 
offence  written  upon  it ;  another  was 
ticketed  with  a  large  letter  D  for  a 
year.  Thus  the  young  were  taught  to 
abhor  the  vice! 

The  first  license  law  is  mentioned  in 
1633 ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  or- 
dered that  no  one  sell  liquors  to  an 
Indian  without  permission  from  the 
Governor.  One  reason  for  a  law  pro- 
hibiting high  wages,  passed  in  1633, 
was:  "They  spent  much  in  tobacco 
and  strong  waters  which  was  a  great 
waste  to  the  commonwealth."  From 
October,  1641,  to  March,  1644,  the 
Court  of  Assistants  took  action  upon 
forty-four  cases  of  drunkenness,  the 
indictments  often  stating  that  the  cul- 
prits were  "distempered  with  wine." 
During  these  early  years  the  records 
abound  with  permits  to  "draw  wine" 


or  to  "sell  strong  water"  or  to  "keep 
an  ordynary ;"  and  they  occasionally 
appear  even  after  the  Court  resolved, 
in  1647,  to  shift  the  labor  to  the 
county  courts,  "so  as  this  Court  may 
not  be  thereby  hindered  in  their  more 
weighty  affairs."  Sometimes  licenses 
were  refused  because  there  were 
"enough  taverns  already"  or  because 
the  applicant's  "carriage  hath  bin  for- 
merlie  offensive." 

An  interesting  episode  during  this 
time  was  the  agitation  of  the  subject 
of  "health  drinking."  As  previously 
mentioned,  this  custom  was  wide- 
spread and  led  to  much  abuse.  When 
Governor  Winthrop  abolished  the 
habit  in  his  own  home  in  1630,  he  as- 
serted that  "it  grew  little  and  little  to 
disuse."  This  appears  to  have  been 
more  imagination  than  truth,  for  in 
1639  the  Court  found  it  necessary  to 
forbid  "that  abominable  practice  of 
drinking  healths,"  on  penalty  of 
twelve  pence,  as  being  "a  mere  useless 
ceremony"  and  "also  an  occasion  of 
much  waste  of  the  good  creatures,  and 
of  many  other  sins,  as  drunkenness, 
quarrelling,  bloodshed,  uncleanness, 
misspence  of  precious  time,  etc." 
Winthrop  said:  "yet  divers  even 
godly  persons  were  very  loth  to  part 
with  this  idle  ceremony,  tho'  when 
disputation  was  tendered,  they  had  no 
life,  nor  indeed  could  find  any  argu- 
ments to  maintain  it,  such  power  hath 
custom."  Six  years  later  (May  14, 
1645)  tms  short,  suggestive  record  is 
entered:  "The  order  against  drinking 
one  to  another  is  hereby  repealed." 
Whether  this  was  due  to  the  "power 
of  custom"  or  not  does  not  appear! 
The  original  action  was  not  taken 
without  protest;  even  Cotton  Mather 
thought  the  custom  one  of  common 
politeness. 

From  the  "Massachusetts  Colony 
Laws,"  published  in  1646,  we  learn 
that  "Forasmuch  as  drunkenness  is  a 
vice  to  be  abhorred  of  all  nations," 
especially  Christian  nations,  "and  see- 
ing any  strict  law  will  not  prevail  un- 
less the  cause  be  taken  away,"  none 
but  licensed  persons  were  to  sell  liq- 
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uors  "under  a  quarter  cask,"  on  pen- 
alty of  ten  pounds.  Each  tavern- 
keeper  was  required  to  pay  a  yearly 
rent  for  his  license ;  and  constables 
were  given  the  right  of  search  and 
general  oversight  of  the  business. 
Drinking  at  unseasonable  times,  or 
after  nine  P.  M.,  was  forbidden  under 
penalty  of  five  shillings. 

Contemporary  writers  assert  that 
Boston  was  a  sober  town.  One  ob- 
serving writer,  in  1641,  said:  "Drunk- 
enness and  profane  swearing  are  but 
rare  in  this  country ;"  and  another  re- 
ported: "One  may  live  there  from 
year  to  year  and  not  see  a  drunkard." 
In  Ward's  "Simple  Cobler  of  Aga- 
wam"  (1647)  we  read:  "I  thank  God, 
I  have  lived  in  a  Colony  of  many 
thousand  English  almost  these  twelve 
years ;  am  held  a  very  sociable  man ; 
yet  I  may  confidently  say  I  never 
heard  but  one  oath  sworn,  nor  never 
saw  one  man  drunk  ...  in  all  this 
time  that  I  can  call  to  mind."  But 
perhaps  this  "Simple  Cobler"  had  a 
poor  memory!  For  Winthrop  thought 
it  worthy  of  mention  when  a  great 
training  could  be  held  at  Boston  for 
two  days  with  twelve  hundred  men 
present,  in  1641,  "yet  it  was  observed 
that  there  was  no  man  drunk,  tho' 
there  was  plenty  of  wine  and  strong 
beer  in  the  town." 

The  following  incident,  occurring 
in  1644,  at  the  time  of  La  Tour's  visit 
to  Boston,  is  recorded  in  Winthrop's 
diary,  and  shows  how  the  laws  were 
enforced  at  that  time.  A  Portuguese 
vessel  arrived  at  Boston,  having  two 
Englishmen  aboard.  One  of  them 
very  foolishly  celebrated  his  safe  ar- 
rival by  immediately  getting:  drunk. 
His  friends  hustled  him  off  to  his 
lodging;  but  the  constable,  "a  godly 
man  and  zealous  against  such  disor- 
ders," hearing  of  it,  sought  him  out 
and  found  him  asleep  in  his  bed.  With 
Puritan  zeal  "he  waked  him  and  bad 
him  to  the  stocks."  The  constable, 
neglecting  to  put  a  lock  upon  the 
stocks  and  leaving  the  culprit  un- 
guarded (for  which  negligence  this 
emissary   of  the   law  was   afterwards 


reprimanded),  a  certain  Frenchman, 
"one  of  La  Tour's  gentlemen,"  lifted 
up  the  stocks  and  released  the  pris- 
oner. This  being  reported  to  the  con- 
stable, that  zealot  went  in  quest  of  the 
meddler,  the  latter  "being  then  gone 
and  quiet."  Being  discovered,  the 
Frenchman  was  ordered  to  the  stocks. 
To  this  he  objected,  and  with  native 
politeness  offered  to  go  to  prison  in- 
stead. But  the  constable,  not  under- 
standing the  foreign  language,  in- 
sisted on  the  stocks ;  whereupon  the 
Frenchman  drew  his  sword  and  re- 
sisted. With  the  aid  of  bystanders,  he 
was  disarmed  and  carried  to  the 
stocks.  The  occurrence  created  no 
little  excitement  in  the  town  and  the 
authorities  were  considerably  embar- 
rassed, not  wishing  to  offend  the 
French  at  the  time,  nor  willing  to 
condone  the  offence.  They  consid- 
ered the  Frenchman  sufficiently  pun- 
ished by  the  stocks,  and  his  country- 
men were  satisfied  no  doubt  with  the 
reprimand  of  the  constable. 

Chance  voyagers  had  acquainted 
the  New  England  Indians  with 
liquors  before  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims. Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that 
their  first  request  wras  for  beer.  The 
following  is  from  Bradford  and  Win- 
slow's  Journal  (March  16,  1621): 
(  "Samoset  came.  He  asked  some  beer, 
but  we  gave  him  strong  water  and  bis- 
cuit and  butter  and  cheese" — prob- 
ably the  first  "free  lunch"  recorded  in 
New  England! 

Liquor  was  the  life  of  the  trade  with 
the  Indians,  the  coveted  furs  being  re- 
ceived in  exchange.  The  second  let- 
ter of  instructions  to  Endicott,  May 
28,  1629,  contained  this  caution: 
"Wee  pray  you  endeavor,  though 
there  bee  much  strong  waters  sent  for 
Sale,  yett  so  to  order  it  as  that  the 
Salvages  may  not  for  our  lucre  sake 
bee  induced  to  the  excessive  use  or 
rather  abuse  of  it ;  and  at  any  hand 
take  care  our  people  give  noe  ill  ex- 
ample ;  and  if  any  shall  exceede  in  that 
inordinate  kinde  of  drinking  as  to  be- 
come drunck,  wee  hope  you  will  take 
care  his  punishment  bee  made  exem- 
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plary  for  all  others."  But  experience 
soon  taught  the  colonists  the  danger 
from  this  traffic  with  the  red  men,  and 
laws  were  made  prohibiting  it.  The 
Dutch  at  Manhattan  disapproved  of 
this  course  and  said:  "To  prohibit  all 
strong  liquor  to  them  seems  very  hard 
and  very  turkish ;  rumm  doth  as  little 
hurt  as  the  ffrenchmans  Brandie  and 
in  the  whole  is  much  more  whole- 
some." 

But  when  the  white  man's  greed 
and  the  Indian's  appetite  met,  the 
most  severe  laws  failed  to  stop  the 
sale  of  liquor  to  these  "inflamed  devil- 
ish bloudy  salvages."  The  laws  were 
modified,  restricting  the  amount  that 
could  be  sold  only,  and  allowing  the* 
use  of  it  in  barter  or  in  payment  for 
labor  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  In- 
November,  1644,  the  following  Court 
order  appears  on  the  Massachusetts 
record:  "The  Court,  apprehending 
that  it  is  not  fit  to  deprive  the  Indians 
of  any  lawful  comfort  which  God  al- 
loweth  to  all  men  by  the  use  of  wine, 
do  order  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  all 
such  as  are  or  shall  be  alowed  license 
to  retaile  wines,  to  sell  also  to  the  In- 
dians, so  much  as  may  be  fit  for  their 
needful  use  or  refreshing."  The 
amount  thus  "needful"  almost  invari- 
ably corresponded  in  value  with  the 
amount  of  wampum  the  Indian 
chanced  to  have  with  him.  Drunken 
Indians  were  fined  ten  shillings  or 
whipped.  They  willingly  suffered  the 
whipping  to  save  their  money.  No 
income  resulting  from  this  habit,  the 
punishment  was  changed  to  ten  days' 
work  for  such  as  would  not  pay, — 
"which  did  highly  insence  the  In- 
dians"! Nor  did  it  trouble  the  set- 
tler's conscience  to  intoxicate  the  per- 
chance passing  Indian,  and  then  col- 
lect the  fine!  Such  treatment  by  no 
means  tended  to  lessen  the  cruelty  of 
the  Indian  wars ;  and  while  the  red 
man  paid  for  his  drunken  vices  with 
the  extinction  of  his  race,  the  white 
man  paid  the  penalty  of  his  wicked- 
ness with  war,  massacre  and  deso- 
lated homes.  Thus  the  accounts  were 
balanced. 


A  law  of  1661  shows  the  beginning 
of  distilling  in  the  colony ;  and  a  li- 
cense was  required  for  the  purpose. 
In  1664  young  rowdies  were  forbid- 
den to  congregate  at  taverns ;  and 
"rude  singing"  was  punished  with  a 
fine  of  five  shillings.  In  1670,  select- 
men were  required  to  notice  any 
drunkards,  and  forbid  their  frequent- 
ing taverns ;  and  innkeepers  were  not 
to  allow  them  about  their  houses. 

"Strikes"  were  not  unknown  in 
colony  times.  Workmen  demanded 
an  allowance  of  wine  and  liquor  every 
day,  over  and  above  their  wages ; 
when  denied,  they  refused  to  work. 
In  1672,  the  following  was  enacted: 
"Now  forasmuch  as  such  a  practice  of 
drinking  liquors  and  wine  tends  much 
to  the  rooting  young  persons  in  an 
evil  practice  and  by  degrees  to  train 
them  up  to  an  habit  of  excess,"  the 
Court  prohibited  employers  giving 
such  liquors  to  workmen  or  boys,  on 
penalty  of  twenty  shillings  fine. 

It  is  often  asserted  that  the  liquors 
of  the  early  days  were  purer  and  una- 
dulterated. This  statement  seems  un- 
founded, for  strict  measures  were 
taken  from  time  to  time  to  compel 
brewers  and  distillers  to  provide  good 
liquors  in  the  colonies.  Beer  which 
sold  for  two  pence  a  quart  must  have 
four  bushels  of  malt  to  the  hogshead. 
In  1732,  the  Yale  College  authorities 
were  compelled  to  pass  lengthy  regu- 
lations for  the  supply  of  good  liquors 
at  the  "Commons,"  the  quality  had 
become  so  poor. 

In  1675,  Cotton  Mather  made  the 
complaint,  exaggerated  no  doubt,  that 
every  other  house  in  Boston  was 
an  alehouse!  And  drunkenness  was 
prevalent,  for  persons  addicted  to  that 
vice  "finde  out  wayes  to  deceive  the 
lawes  provided,"  and  there  was  some 
concern  lest  the  "abuse  of  drunken- 
ness" would  "bring  some  stroake  of 
God's  heavy  hand"  upon  them. 

Some  pointed  temperance  sermons 
were  preached  bv  certain  prominent 
ministers  in  1686,  the  occasion  being 
the  execution  of  a  drunken  murderer. 
Rev.      Increase     Mather     was     one 
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preacher.  He  said:  "There  has  been 
an  horrible  thing  done  in  this  place ; 
some  wicked  persons  (who  they  are 
God  knows)  have  given  or  sold 
Strong  liquors  to  the  Indians,  and 
made  them  drunk  also,  and  several  of 
them  have  died  in  that  condition.  Let 
such  know  that  the  Lord  will  judge 
them,  yea  He  will  judge  them  as  men 
that  have  shed  blood  shall  be  judged, 
they  must  answer  for  the  blood  of 
souls  and  bodies  too,  most  wicked  and 
miserable  creatures  they  are,  that  to 
gain  a  few  pence  will  bring  upon 
themselves  the  guilt  of  the  blood  of 
souls  and  bodies  too!  It  is  an  un- 
happy thing  that  later  years  a  kind 
of  strong  drink  called  Rum  has  been 
common  amongst  us  which  the  poorer 
sort  of  people,  both  in  town  and  coun- 
try, can  make  themselves  drunk  with. 
They  that  are  poor  and  wicked  too, 
can  for  a  penny  or  twopence  make 
themselves  drunk.  I  wish  to  the 
Lord  some  remedy  may  be  thought  of 
for  the  prevention  of  this  evil." 

More  interesting  still  are  the  words 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Moody,  who  preached  on 
the  Sabbath  previous  in  the  presence 
of  the  condemned  man.  The  follow- 
ing extract  is  from  his  sermon  on 
that  occasion:  "And  O  you  Drunk- 
ards! Let  Trembling  take  hold  of 
vou,  especially  you  Drunkards  of 
Ephraim  (Isa.28:i).  I  mean  church 
member  Drunkards.  I  wish  there 
were  none  such  that  hear  me  this  day, 
who  either  are  church  members  or 
were  till  dismembered  for  that  sin ;  see 
unto  what  end  one  of  your  compan- 
ions in  that  sin  is  brought.  God 
sometimes  hangs  up  Drunkards  in 
chains,  as  spectacles  to  the  world,  and 
that  by  snatching  them  away  by  some 
untimely  end.  Sometimes  they  fall  in 
the  water  and  are  drowned ;  some- 
times into  the  fire  and  are  burned  and 
sometimes  by  other  observable  provi- 
dences He  sets  a  mark  on  those 
sinners  and  bears  his  testimony 
against  the  Sin.  And  it  was  that  sin 
chiefly  that  exposed  this  man.  .  .  . 
Bless  God  that  He  didn't  take  you 
away  at  a  stroke!     Many  a  Drunkard 


has  staggard  and  reeled  into  the  pit, 
has  dropt  into  Hell  in  a  moment  and 
gone  full  of  drink  into  the  place  where 
there  is  not  a  drop  of  water  to  cool 
his  tongue." 

Very  little  appears  on  this  subject 
in  the  Connecticut  records  for  the  first 
few  years.  Hartford  people  were  too 
much  occupied  with  the  war  against 
the  Pequod  Indians  for  the  first  year 
or  two  to  give  attention  to  the  vice  of 
drunkenness.  Still,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  their  preparation  for  this 
Indian  war  in  May,  1637,  it  was  or- 
dered that  "there  be  one  hogshead  of 
good  beare  for  the  Capt.  &  Mr.  & 
sick  men,  if  there  be  only  three  or 
four  gals,  of  strong  water,  two  gals, 
of  sacke."  These  Connecticut  men 
were  vastly  different  from  their 
brothers  at  Boston,  if  there  was  not  a 
large  "sick  list"  on  that  expedition. 
In  1639,  the  year  the  Connecticut 
Constitution  was  adopted,  we  find  no- 
tice of  drunkenness  in  the  colony 
records;  but  more  would  probably  be 
found  in  the  various  town  records.  If 
we  accept  the  testimony  of  a  Dutch 
visitor  to  Hartford  in  1639,  we  may 
consider  that  settlement  a  sober  place. 
"These  English  live  soberly,"  said  the 
Hollander,  "drinking  but  three  times 
at  a  meal,  and  when  a  man  drinks  to* 
drunkenness,  they  tie  him  to  a  post 
and  whip  him  as  they  do  thieves  in 
Holland."  Some  drunken  boatmen 
from  the  river  cause  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  subject  on  these  records, 
when  five  offenders  were  fined  from 
ten  to  thirty  shillings.  It  soon  be- 
came necessary  to  enact  a  license  law, 
which  was  done  in  1643.  Two  years 
later  five  cases  of  drunkenness  take 
their  attention.  The  following  year 
a  tax  of  forty  shillings  a  butt  is  im- 
posed on  all  wine  sellers.  Trouble  be- 
gan in  earnest  when  inns  were  set  up ; 
and  the  next  year,  "to  prevent  the 
great  abuse  which  is  creeping  in," 
they  forbid  tarrying  at  an  inn  over 
one  half  hour.    (May  25,  1647.) 

From  the  Code  of  Laws  published 
in  1650,  we  learn  what  laws  were  in 
force  at  that  time.     The  section   re- 
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garding  innkeepers  mentions  the 
"necessary  use  of  houses  of  Common 
Entertainment  in  every  Common- 
wealth," and  the  many  "abuses  of  that 
lawful  libberty  both  by  persons  enter- 
taining and  entertained,"  making 
needful  "strict  laws."  Each  town  was 
required  to  have  an  ordinary  and  pro- 
vide entertainment  for  man  and  beast. 
"Excessive  drinking"  was  forbidden 
— that  was  over  one  half  pint,  for  one 
person,  at  one  time  longer  than  one 
half  hour,  or  after  nine  o'clock  at 
night.  The  penalty  for  this  was  five 
shillings.  There  was  a  fine  of  ten 
shillings  for  every  one  found  drunk ; 
excessive  drinking  was  fined  three 
shillings  four  pence ;  for  tippling  over 
one  half  an  hour,  two  shillings  six 
pence;  and  after  nine  P.  M.,  five  shil- 
lings. If  these  fines  were  not  paid,  the 
offenders  were  set  in  the  stocks.  For 
the  second  offence  the  fines  were 
doubled. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Connecticut  returns  to  the 
consideration  of  this  subject,  and  the 
various  court  orders  indicate  that 
times  had  greatly  changed  since  the 
Dutch  visitor  found  the  English  in 
Hartford  "living  soberly."  Many 
were  selling  liquors  without  a  license ; 
"joints"  and  "resorts"  for  Indians, 
servants,  negroes  and  other  dissolute 
persons  had  come  into  existence ;  and 
contempt  for  law  was  increasing.  The 
General  Association  of  churches  made 
a  report  on  the  "state  of  religion,"  and 
cited  "intemperance"  as  one  cause  for 
the  "decay."  This  led  the  Court  to 
enact  very  strict  laws,  and  very  heavy 
fines  were  imposed  on  the  offenders. 
Five  pounds  was  made  the  penalty  for 
illegal  selling. 

The  records  of  the  New  Haven  col- 
ony open  with  the  consideration  of 
some  drunken  servants,  one  of  whom 
was  put  in  the  stocks  and  the  other 
whipped.  This  was  December  4,  1639. 
Six  weeks  later,  another  servant  was 
fined  five  pounds  for  being  "druncke 
on  the  Lord's  Day."  There  were  four 
more  cases  at  the  same  time.  So  we 
are   not    surprised    to    find    recorded 


under  the  same  date:  "John  Charles 
was  forbidden  to  draw  wine  because 
there  hath  beene  much  disorder  by 
itt;"  and  that  Goodman  Lowe  was 
whipped  and  sent  out  of  the  plantation 
as  "an  encourager  of  others  to  dis- 
orderly drinking  meetings."  Twelve 
cases  of  drunkenness  occur  on  these 
records  in  the  next  four  years,  indi- 
cating much  drinking  among  the 
boatmen  along  the  water  front.  In 
1645  the  first  license  is  issued  for  a 
tavern;  and  at  the  same  time  two 
young  men  were  presented  for  drink- 
ing "sacke  in  a  cellar  out  of  the  bung 
with  a  tobacco  pipe."  The  tavern  just 
licensed    soon    causes    trouble.      The 

*  keeper's  son  proceeds  to  treat  four  of 
his  young  friends,  and  they  are  pres- 

"  ently  brought  before  the  Court  to 
answer  for  their  spree.  One  of  the 
culprits  claimed  that  he  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  liquor. 
Being  "overcome"  by  it,  "he  had  not 
the  use  of  those  abilities  that  else  he 
might  have  improved,  but  was  car- 
ried up  to  bedd  by  two,"  which  he 
owned  as  "sinne  and  shame."  Each 
of  the  others  had  interesting  testi- 
mony, one  making  the  unusual  state- 
ment that  he  didn't  like  the  drink! 
All  were  fined  for  their  "sinne." 
October  7,  1646,  the  Governor  felt 
called  upon  to  mention  the  "sundry 
miscariadges  by  drinke  of  late,  by 
whom  he  cannot  come  to  the  true 
knowledge  off  or  where  it  hath  bin 
hadd."  The  innkeeper  lately  licensed 
evidently  considered  this  a  reflection 
upon  him,  for  he  immediately  "pro- 
pounded that  he  might  lav  down  the 
ordynary."  He  was  induced  to  con- 
tinue, and  it  was  ordered,  "that  God 
may  not  be  dishonored  nor  religion 
reproached,  wine  and  strong  waters 
bee  drawn  only  at  the  ordynary." 

The  next  case  of  drunkenness  has  a 
peculiar  interest,  from  the  fact  that 
the  Governor  took  occasion  to  "split 
hairs"  in  favor  of  church  members ;  at 
least  it  has  that  appearance.  A  cer- 
tain member  of  the  church,  visiting  a 
Dutch  vessel  in  the  harbor,  probably 
on  business,  through  the  Hollander's 
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liberal  entertainment  became  intoxi- 
cated. The  Governor  declared  that 
this  man,  not  being  "given  to  drunk- 
enness" and  in  this  instance  "it  not 
being  an  appointed  meeting  for  drink- 
ing," was  guilty  of  an  "act"  only; 
consequently  the  man  was  fined  in- 
stead of  being  whipped.  Our  young 
friend,  the  tavern-keeper's  son,  again 
appears  on  the  docket,  and  has  be- 
come what,  in  modern  police  par- 
lance, is  called  a  "rounder."  The 
record  of  1647  savs  it  (drunkenness) 
was  a  "sinn  rooted  in  him."  Then 
the  Governor's  "neager"  became  in- 
toxicated. That  proved  to  be  an  ac- 
cident! The  poor  slave  thought  he 
"was  drinking  bear,"  because  it  was 
in  a  glass  he  was  accustomed  to  use 
when  drinking  beer.  People  were 
not  expected  to  get  drunk  with  beer. 
This  culprit  was  discharged  and  left 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  stern 
master. 

As  in  the  other  colonies,  New 
Haven  provided  beer  for  her  soldiers. 
For  a  proposed  expedition  against 
the  Dutch  in  1654,  133  men  were  to 
be  raised  and  provisioned.  The  sup- 
ply for  one  month  was  to  include  "6 
tunn  beare,  3  anchors  of  liquors." 
Such  provision  must  have  filled  the 
ranks  of  the  military  companies  of 
those  days  with  many  disreputable 
persons,  and  may  account  for  many 
of  the  disgraceful  actions  in  the  va- 
rious Indian  wars. 

Milford  must  have  had  an  unen- 
viable reputation  in  the  colony  times, 
if  the  records  are  any  criterion. 
Drunkenness  and  law  breaking 
abounded,  and  the  General  Court 
"wearied"  of  meeting  so  often  to  set- 
tle the  numerous  cases  from  this  col- 
ony "slum."  In  1654,  a  Dutchman 
caused  the  records  to  become  more 
voluminous  than  they  would  have 
been  had  he  behaved  himself.  A  fel- 
low countryman  of  his  became  "scan- 
dously  and  dangerously  drunke"  on 
board  his  ship,  anchored  in  Milford 
harbor.  The  magistrate,  hearing  of 
it,  sent  the  marshal  to  arrest  the  of- 
fender.     But  the  owner  of  the  ship, 


Corneliusson  by  name,  resisted  the 
arrest  of  his  seaman,  and  the  marshal 
returned  to  land  empty  handed.  Soon 
after,  the  offender  went  ashore  and 
was  immediately  apprehended  by  the 
marshal.  Corneliusson  quickly  fol- 
lowed and  rescued  the  seaman  from 
the  magistrate's  house,  whereupon  he 
was  himself  in  turn  seized  and  held 
to  answer  for  the  seaman's  offence  as 
well  as  his  own.  This  action  greatly 
excited  the  man  from  Manhattan, 
who  after  vain  resistance  demanded 
to  see  the  law  against  drunkenness. 
This  was  read  to  him.  He  then  be- 
came very  abusive  and  called  it  a  law 
of  man  and  not  of  God.  He  boasted 
of  his  drunken  habits  and  asked  the 
bystanders  if  they  hadn't  been  drunk, 
— to  which  many  could  have  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  no  doubt.  He  en- 
lightened them  with  the  information 
that  drunkenness  was  not  punished  at 
Manhattan, — by  which  statement  he 
added  a  lie  to  his  other  offences, — but 
that  drunkards  "used  after  they  had 
bine  drunke  to  say,  God  forgive  us, 
or  be  mercyfull  to  us,  and  that  was 
enough."  But  the  averred  leniency 
of  the  Dutch  laws  did  not  move  the 
Milford  authorities  to  mercy,  and 
Corneliusson  was  taken  to  New 
Haven  and  a  special  court  called  to 
consider  his  case.  He  secured  the 
intercession  of  Mr.  Isaac  Allerton, 
who  told  the  court  he  doubted  if  the 
man  knew  what  he  was  doing.  The 
court  adjudged  the  damage  to  the 
colony  to  be  forty  pounds,  and  fined 
the  culprit  accordingly.  Upon  his 
humble  petition,  soon  after,  the  fine 
was  reduced  to  thirty  pounds,  and 
Mr.  Allerton  became  surety  for  that 
amount. 

In  1656,  Milford  again  comes  to 
court  with  complaint  against  one 
Tomlinson,  an  innkeepeer.  He  was 
charged  with  selling  liquor  at  an  ex- 
cessive price  and  providing  "very 
meane  and  some  time  stinking 
beefe,  not  fitt  for  men  to  eate, 
and  wine  at  two  shillings  a  quart 
raw  and  without  sugar."  For  sell- 
ing   at    an    excessive    rate    he    was 
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fined  ten  pounds,  "which  is  less  than 
the  court  conceives  he  hath  gained  in 
this  unrighteous  way ;"  and  he  is 
warned  "that  strangers  which  come 
to  Milford  may  have  cause  to  speak 
well  of  ye  ordinary  there  as  they  have 
formerly  done." 

Another  case  of  drunkenness,  also 
from  Milford,  occurring  in  1657,  will 
be  mentioned  for  the  interesting  ex- 
ample it  gives  of  the  sermonizing  in- 
dulged by  the  courts  at  such  times. 
A  man  with  a  "sad  fame"  for  drunk- 
enness was  presented  at 'court.  At- 
tention was  called  to  a  disfigured  eye. 
He  was  asked  to  explain  this,  and 
said  "some  distemper  had  fallen  into 
it."  It  was  a  costly  distemper,  for 
he  was  fined  five  pounds  and  threat- 
ened with  the  stocks  the  next  time. 
He  was  soon  found  in  the  Milford 
stocks,  and  later  sent  to  New  Haven, 
"because  he  hath  beene  drunk  since 
his  stocking."  Being  asked  what  he 
had  to  say  for  himself,  he  answered, 
"Nothing;"  "whereupon  he  was 
asked  what  he  had  to  say  to  those 
great  &  gross  miscarriages  where- 
with he  stood  charged  .  .  .  that  he 
should  make  his  house  a  house  of 
drunkenness,  &  rise  up  against  au- 
thority in  threatening  words,  as  he 
had  done ;  &  that  he  hereby  showed 
that  he  was  a  man  fallen  from  God  & 
from  the  profession  which  he  hath 
formerly  made,  more  than  in  an  or- 
dinary manner  ...  he  was  told 
that  it  is  an  amazing  thing  that 
he  is  not  a  terror  to  himself,  that  he 
should  doe  thus  wickedly  in  a  land  of 
uprightness,  &  not  behold  the  mages- 
ty  of  ye  Lord.  The  court  further  de- 
clared that  they  were  both  sorry  and 
ashamed  that  he  was  againe  brought 
to  the  court  for  such  delinquency,  he 
was  minded  that  he  had  beene  fined 
at  Milford  with  a  smaller  fine,  but  yet 
would  not  reforme  him,  afterwards  he 
was  called  to  the  court  of  magistrates, 
&  fined  with  a  greater  fine,  but  yet  re- 
formed not,  after  that  he  was  stocked, 
neither  did  that  reclaim  him,  but  he 
still  goeth  on  to  abuse  himself  in  a 
swinish  manner,  so  that  it  is  an  exer- 


cise to  the  court  what  to  doe  with  him 
&  what  course  to  take  to  reclaime 
him.  He  was  told  that  it  hath  beene 
intimated,  which  assuredly  the  court 
will  doe,  &  he  was  bid  to  expect  it, 
that  if  he  be  not  reformed,  the  court 
must  lay  him  in  prison  &  keepe  him 
to  prison  diett  to  prevent  these  sin- 
full  excesses  ...  &  seeing  he  abuses 
himself  in  his  owne  house,  it  was 
therefore  ordered,  that  he  shall 
not  have  liberty  to  keepe  wines  or 
liquors  in  his  house,  save  only  what 
shall  be  for  their  comfort,  which  he 
shall  see  cause  to  desire,  and  the 
magistrate  shall  see  cause  to  license 
*him  to  have ;  &  this  is  the  triall  the 
court  would  make  of  ...  at  this 
time,  who  has  bid  to  remember  & 
beare  it  upon  his  heart,  he  goes  under 
the  divell  as  his  keeper." 

Thus  the  court  abandoned  this 
poor  wretch  to  his  fate,  and,  having 
adjourned,  proceeded  to  the  neigh- 
boring inn  for  "refreshment."  These 
examples  show  clearly  how  the 
wealthy  planters  of  New  Haven  re- 
garded this  vice  and  treated  those  ad- 
dicted to  it,  in  those  early  days. 
Their  definition  of  a  drunken  person 
was  "that  he  be  thereby  for  the  pres- 
ent bereaved,  or  disabled  in  the  use 
of  his  understanding,  appearing  in  his 
speech,  jesture,  or  carriage  in  any  of 
the  taverns  or  elsewhere." 

The  remarkable  growth  of  com- 
merce, caused  largely  by  the  traffic  in 
intoxicating  liquors,  had  a  vast  in- 
fluence upon  the  history  of  New  Eng- 
land during  the  eighteenth  century. 
Molasses  was  brought  in  large  quan- 
tities from  the  West  Indies  to  New 
England,  where  it  could  be  distilled 
more  rapidly  than  in  the  sluggish 
southern  climes ;  whence,  besides 
being  used  in  the  slave  trade,  it  was 
carried  to  the  other  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent, particularly  Canada  and  the 
fisheries.  This  traffic  gave  rise  to  a 
large  number  of  impost  laws,  and  the 
provincial  courts  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  in  changing  and  amending 
them  with  the  object  of  preventing 
evasion   and    smuggling.     Merchants 
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did  not  hesitate  to  present  the  officials 
with  kegs  of  choice  liquors,  expecting 
a  less  careful  scrutiny  of  their  car- 
goes ;  and  even  Boston's  benefactor, 
Peter  Faneuil,  wrote  to  his  corre- 
spondent abroad:  "See  what  good 
French  brandy  is  worth  and  if  it  be 
possible  to  cloak  it  so  as  to  ship  it  for 
rum!"  So  great  were  the  profits  in 
this  trade,  that  great  risks  were  taken 
and  that  daring  seamanship  which 
proved  so  valuable  some  years  later 
was  created.  That  there  was  no  im- 
provement in  the  drinking  habits  un- 
der these  circumstances  needs  no  as- 
sertion. Rum  was  the  bane  of  New 
England  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  left  a  deep  scar  on  its  history. 

Tippling  shops  increased  at  an 
alarming  rate  in  Boston,  and  in  1702 
a  record  of  thirteen  new  licenses  is 
found,  mostly  for  "out  of  doors."  In 
171 1  complaint  was  made  that  these 
licensed  places  were  "used  for  Revel- 
ling and  Tippling,  and  become  Nur- 
series of  Intemperance  and  De- 
bauchery, indulged  by  the  Masters  or 
keepers  of  the  Same  for  the  sake  of 
Gain."  Efforts  were  made  to  remedy 
matters,  but  in  vain.  Retailers  in- 
creased, with  no  corresponding  in- 
crease of  population.  It  even  became 
necessary  to  enact  a  law  to  prohibit 
the  manufacture  and  use  of  "lead 
stills."  From  Douglass's  Summary 
we  learn  much  of  this  period.  There 
was  a  large  increase  in  the  receipts 
from  excise  and  impost  in  1748.  This 
was  clue  to  the  "rioting  and  drunken- 
ness, introduced  partly  by  our  idle 
military  expeditions."  Douglass 
speaks  of  "spirits"  as  become  "an 
endemical  plague  everywhere."  "For 
many  years  in  the  land  service  allow- 
ance for  each  man  on  march  included 
one  gill  of  rum.  Aboard  the  provin- 
cial privateers,  the  allowance  each 
man  per  week  was  seven  gallons  of 
beer." 

John  Adams,  then  a  young  man, 
writing  of  Boston  in  1750,  said: 
"Playing  cards,  drinking  punch  and 
wine,  smoking  tobacco  and  swear- 
ing. ...  I  know  not  how  any  young 


fellow  can  study  in  this  town." 
Eleven  years  later  he  wrote:  "If 
you  ride  over  this  whole  province 
you  will  find  that  taverns  are  general- 
ly too  numerous."  But  these  were 
stirring  times,  and  less  attention  was 
given  to  the  subject  of  drunkenness. 
The  more  weighty  question  of  the 
day  required  serious  and  sober 
thought;  and  while  the  disorders 
from  intemperance  were  frequent,  the 
general  rule  was  sobriety.  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  cradle  of  liberty 
was  not  rocked  in  a  saloon.  While 
true  in  its  deeper  meaning,  the  con- 
trary seems  to  be  the  fact,  literally; 
the  cradle  seems  actually  to  have 
been  rocked  in  the  old  New  England 
tavern.  The  tavern  became  the  cen- 
tre of  political  discussion  and  action. 
The  great  questions  of  the  day  were 
argued  around  the  punch  bowl ;  and 
sentiments  of  liberty  were  stirred 
while  the  flip-iron  stirred  the  rum. 
The  resolutions  for  the  destruction  of 
the  tea  were  drawn  up  in  a  tavern — 
the  "Salutation  Inn" — and  no  doubt 
under  the  excitement  of  a  drink  far 
more  potent  of  evil  than  the  tea. 

But  the  town  of  Boston  was  in  a 
rather  chaotic  state  during  these  days, 
so  far  as  the  liquor  laws  were  con- 
cerned. So  alarmed  did  the  leaders 
become,  that  a  town  meeting  was 
called  "to  consider  of  some  effectual 
method  to  prevent  unlicensed 
strangers  and  others  from  entertain- 
ing and  supplying  the  youth  and 
servants  of  the  town  with  spirituous 
liquors."  A  committee  was  appoint- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  condition  of  affairs.  This  com- 
mittee reported  the  laws  sufficient,  "if 
enforced."*  Tithingmen  were  then 
appointed  to  see  that  they  were  en- 
forced. And  what  was  true  of  Bos- 
ton was  equally  true  of  other  towns 
in  New  England. 

The  Revolution  tended  to  increase 
rather  than  decrease  the  drinking 
habits  of  the  people.  The  restraint 
of  moral  sentiment  and  civil  law  was 
somewhat  removed;  and  the  great 
struggle  then  going  on  gave  the  col- 
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onists  no  time  for  such  matters.  The 
same  was  true  immediately  after  the 
Revolution;  for  intemperance  in-, 
creased  to  an  alarming  extent.  We 
say  alarming,  for  attention  was  soon 


drawn  to  the  subject,  and  thoughts 
were  expressed  and  principles  enun- 
ciated which  led  finally  to  the  great 
temperance  reform  of  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century. 


CASTE. 

By  George  E.  Tufts. 

OSTAR,  my  star,  therein  the  heaven's  blue  deep, 
Where  thou  thy  gracious  watch  o'er  earth  dost  keep, 
Bend  down  to  bless  thy  worshipper,  and  rest, 
A  holy  amulet,  upon  my  breast ! 

O  face,  sweet  face,  now  grown  so  deadly  dear, 
So  hopelessly  remote,  and  yet  so  near, 
Dare  I  not  spurn  the  flimsy,  cruel  fate, 
Whose  viewless  might  doth  hold  us  separate? 

The  star  gleams  coldly  from  its  lofty  place ; 
My  loved  one's  breath  is  warm  upon  my  face ; 
Alas!  'twere  easier  to  grasp  the  star, 
Than  break  'twixt  her  and  me  the  unseen  bar. 


THE  LAST  LETTER  OF  JOHN  BROWN. 

By  Charles  H.  Small. 


JOHN  BROWN  of  Harper's 
Ferry  was  a  unique  compound 
of  simple  Christian  faith,  in- 
domitable courage  and  almost  fanati- 
cal zeal.  He  drew  the  principles  for 
his  conduct  on  all  occasions  from  the 
Bible ;  and  once  decided,  he  would 
carry  out  his  convictions,  come  what 
might.  That  he  believed  he  was  doing: 
the  Lord's  will  in  going  South  to  free 
the  slaves,  none  will  doubt  who  knew 
him ;  that  it  was  a  rash  and  almost  in- 
sane undertaking  has  been  felt  by 
most;  but  that  by  it  he  struck  one  of 


the  decisive  blows  that  split  the  log  of 
slavery  is  also  certain. 

On  the  day  of  his  execution,  Decem- 
ber 2,  1859,  while  in  jail  awaiting  the 
carrying  out  of  the  sentence  of  the 
court,  he  wrote  a  letter,  undoubtedlv 
the  last  he  ever  penned,  to  his  old 
friend  and  neighbor,  Mr.  Lora  Case, 
of  Hudson,  Ohio.  This  letter  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  S.  E.  Scott, 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Case.  A  photo- 
graph has  been  made  of  it  and  copy- 
righted. We  are  permitted  to  give  a 
facsimile  copy  of  the  letter  through 
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the    courtesy    of    those    holding    the  Mr.  Lora  Case,  to  whom   this   his- 

copyright.    The  letter  shows  the  writ-  toric  letter  was  written,  died  July  14, 

er's  deep  trust  in  God  and  his  remark-  1897,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six;  he  was 

able  calmness  in  view  of  his  coming  therefore  born  in  181 1  and  was  eleven 

fate.     In  the  few  moments  before  his  years  younger  than  John  Brown.  The 

"last  great  change"  he  sends  a  friendly  parents    of    Mr.    Case    left    Granby, 

salutation    to    his    friend    and    svm-  Connecticut,  his  native  town,  when  he 

pathizer.      Carefully    preserved    dur-  was  three  years   old,    with   their   five 

ing  these  years,  it  is  indeed  an  im-  children,     in     a     two-horse     covered 

pressive  paper.  wagon,  with  a  cow  hitched  behind  to 
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JOHN     BROWN. 

supply  milk  while  on  the  way.  Their 
destination  was  Hudson  in  the  West- 
ern Reserve,  twenty-five  miles  from 
Cleveland,  which  place  they  reached 
after  a  journey  of  six  weeks.  The 
parents  of  John  Brown,  Owen  and 
Ruth  Mills  Brown,  had  also  gone 
from  Connecticut  to  the  same  place 
nine  years  before,  travelling  in  much 
the  same  manner.  One  of  Mr.  Case's 
earliest  recollections  was  of  being  a 
member  of  young  John  Brown's  Sun- 
day-school class  in  the  Congrega- 
tional church  (the  second  on  the  Re- 
serve), when  he  was  five  years  old. 
He  thus  early  became  an  admirer  of 
Brown,  and  afterwards  a  most  inti- 
mate friend.  Mr.  Case  was  like  Brown 
an  ardent  abolitionist ;  he  was,  too, 
like  Brown  a  man  of  earnest  Christian 
faith,  strong  convictions  and  great 
courage. 

The  wife  of  Owen  Brown,  the 
mother  of  John  Brown,  died  Decem- 
ber 10,  1808,  and  was  buried  in 
the  old  Hudson  cemetery.  The 
stone  still  stands  and  bears  this  in- 
scription: 

"Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Ruth,  wife 
of  Owen  Brown,  who  died  Dec.  10,  1808, 
in  the  2>7  year  of  her  age. 

She  was  a  dutiful  child, 
A  sprightly  youth,  a  loving  wife, 
A  tender  parent,   a  kind   neighbor, 

and  an  exemplary  Christian. 
Sweet  is  the  memory  of  the  Just." 


LORA     CASE. 

Next  to  this  stone  is  that  of  Owen 
Brown,  and  on  the  other  side  of  his  is 
that  of  his  second  wife,  Sally,  whom 
he  married  November  8,  1809.  Owen 
Brown  was  one  of  the  earliest  aboli- 
tionists, associated  with  him  being  the 
father  of  Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  a  resident 
of  the  same  town.  He  was  on  the 
building  committee  of  the  Western 
Reserve  College,  founded  in  Hudson 
in  1826.  Mr.  Case  assisted  his  father 
in  the  mason  work  on  the  first  build- 
ing, now  known  as  ''Middle  College." 
The  old  college  buildings  are  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Western  Reserve  Acad- 
emy, the  college  having  removed  to 
Cleveland. 

Mr.  Case  had  many  interesting 
reminiscences  of  John  Brown  and  his 
father.  He  said  that  the  first  time  he 
ever  heard  John  Brown  raise  his  voice 
against  slavery  was  in  1837,  in  the 
church  prayer-meeting.  News  had 
just  been  received  of  the  murder  of 
Lovejoy.  There  was  a  strong  preju- 
dice in  the  community  against  the 
antislavery  movement,  but  there  were 
some  outspoken  abolitionists  in  the 
town.  After  an  earnest  prayer  by  his 
father,  John  Brown  rose  in  the  meet- 
ing and  in  a  calm  and  emphatic  way 
said:  "I  pledge  myself  with  God's 
help  that  I  will  devote  my  life  to  in- 
creasing hostility  towards  slavery." 
How  fully  he  lived  up  to  this  pledge  is 
a  matter  of  historv. 


LAKE    CHAMPLAIN,    HISTORICAL    AND 
PICTURESQUE. 

By  John  Wright  Buckham. 


LAKE  CHAMPLAIN  is  not 
called  one  of  the  Great  Lakes ; 
yet  it  is  no  nursling  of  the 
hills,  circumscribed  and  compre- 
hended at  a  glance  of  the  eye,  but  ex- 
pansive, wind,  swept,  and  inspiring. 
Its  extreme  length  is  one  hundred  and 
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twenty-six  miles ;  it  covers  an  area  of 
about  five  hundred  square  miles,  and 
drains  a  territory  of  between  seven 
thousand  and  nine  thousand  square 
miles.  It  is  in  fact,  as  the  In- 
dians perceived  and  indicated 
in  one  of  the  names  which  they 
gave  it,  Caniaderi-Giiaruntc,  the 
door  of  the  country,  a  great 
water  way  from  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  the  Hudson.  As  such 
it  has  been  the  scene  of  events 
of  the  most  intense  interest  in 
the  history  of  America.  The 
imagination  is  continually  re- 
verting to  this  history  and  tra- 
dition, as  one  views  the  lake 
and  its  environment.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  overestimate  the  subtle 
influence  with  which  history 
invests  scenery.  Nature  needs 
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man  for  her  completion.  With- 
out human  association  she  is,  in 
most  of  her  provinces,  desolate 
and  often  forbidding.  Even  the 
harshest  and  saddest  of  legends  hu- 
manize nature  and  increase  her  power 
over  us.  The  eye  of  Champlain, 
when  it  first  fell  upon  all  the  virgin 
glory  and  loveliness  of  this  marvel- 
lous lake  and  valley,  must  have  been 
smitten  by  its  rare  beauty ;  but  how 
much  more  impressive  is  the  sight 
now  that  it  has  been  baptized  with 
heroic  blood,  enshrined  in  song  and 
story,  endeared  by  the  presence  of 
thousands  of  happy  homes  and 
viewed  with  reverent  admiration  by 
hosts  of  lovers  of  the  beautiful.* 

The    pictures    which    the    historic 
imagination  fixes  in  association  with 

*  For  the  history  and  description  of  the  lake,  see  Peter 
S.  Palmer's  valuable  "  History  of  Lake  Champlain  "  ;  W. 
H.  H.  Murray's  "  Lake  Champlain  and  its  Shores"  ;  the 
excellent  chapter  on  "  The  Champlain  Valley  "  in  "  Pict- 
uresque Burlington";  Thompson's  "Vermont";  and  S. 
R.  Stoddard's  "  Guide  Book  to  Lakes  George  and  Cham- 
plain "  ;  also  the  interesting  chapter  on  "The  Discovery, 
Navigation  and  Navigators  of  Lake  Champlain  ''  in  Mrs. 
Hemenway's  "Vermont  Historical  Gazetteer,"  Vol.  I, 
by  Thos.  S.  Canfield.  Champlain's  history  of  his  voyage 
through  the  lake  may  be  found  in  the  "Documentary 
History  of  New  York,"  Vol.  Ill,  also  in  the  edition  of 
his  works  published  by  the  Prince  Society. 
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this  famous  lake  are  many  of  them 
dark  and  terrible,  blackened  with 
smoke  and  stained  with  blood ;  but 
seen  through  the  vistas  of  the  years 
and  softened  by  the  light  of  present 
serenity  and  beauty,  they  serve  but 
to  enhance  with  a  solemn  touch 
the  fascination  which  Lake  Cham- 
plain  exerts  upon  us.  The  first  of 
these  pictures  is  that  of  the  dominion 
of  the  Indian,  when  the  birch-bark 
canoe  stole  noiselessly  through  the 
waters  and  the  smoke  of  the  camp- 
fire   curled   upward   above   the   great 


known  as  Rock  Dunder,  but  better 
named  Mohawk  Rock,  which  is  said 
to  have  marked  the  boundary  between 
these  two  great  tribes,  and  stands  as 
the  perpetual  and  impressive  re- 
minder of  the  days  when  the  red  men 
struggled  for  the  mastery  of  this  fair 
country. 

Across  the  picture  of  this  savage 
and  deadly  conflict,  which  made  In- 
dian settlement  on  these  shores  too 
precarious  for  frequency,  there  flash- 
es another  picture.  It  is  that  of 
Samuel    de    Champlain    and   his    two 
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forests,  whose  silence  was  broken 
only  by  the  calls  of  birds  and  the  cries 
of  animals,  except  when  the  hoarse 
yells  of  battle  or  the  wild  shrieks  of 
torture  told  of  some  fresh  cruelty  in 
that  awful  Indian  warfare  which 
raged  here  so  long  and  so  relentlessly. 
For  Lake  Champlain  was  the  chief 
battle  ground  between  the  two  great 
tribes  who  divided  between  them  the 
sovereigntv  of  eastern  North  Amer- 
ica, the  Abenakis  and  the  fierce  Iro- 
quois. About  two  miles  southwest 
of  Burlington  harbor  rises  to  the 
height  of  some  thirty-six  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  water  a  conspic- 
uous and  forbidding  rock,  commonly 


companions,  in  company  with  a  party 
of  Algonquin s,  sailing  forth  in  their 
canoes  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rich- 
elieu on  the  third  of  July,  1609,  upon 
the  waters  which  Champlain  was  the 
first  white  man  to  look  upon  and 
which  were  thenceforth  to  bear  his 
honored  name  and  serve  as  his  great 
and  enduring  memorial.  Skirting 
the  western  shore,  Champlain  ad- 
vanced to  a  point  whence  he  could 
see  on  the  east  side  'Very  high 
mountains  capped  with  snow," — the 
Green  Mountains, — and  then,  with 
a  possible  detour  up  the  Winoo- 
ski  River,  moved  onward  past  "other 
mountains  upon  the  west  side  of  the 
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lake,  which  the  Indians  informed  me 
were  in  the  land  of  their  enemies," — 
the  Adirondacks, — to  a  point  between 
Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga.  Here 
a  party  of  the  Iroquois  was  encoun- 
tered. The  battle  that  ensued  was 
prophetic  of  the  continuous  and  com- 
plete victory  of  the  white  man  over 
the  red  man.  But  the  shot  from 
Champlain's  arquebus  which  put  the 
Iroquois  to  flight*  was  as  fatal  to  the 
cause  of  France  and  Catholicism  as  it 
was  fortunate  for  that  of  England  and 
Protestantism  ;  for  from  that  moment 
the  Five  Nations  became  bitterly  hos- 
tile to  France,  and  through  their  al- 
liance with  England  this  magnificent 
territory,  with  all  of  New  England 
besides,  was  finally  wrested  from  the 
dominion  of  France. 

Next  comes  the  series  of  stirring 
and  significant  pictures  connected 
with  the  American  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. This  conflict  of  the  New 
World  against  the  Old,  of  freedom 
against  imperialism,  unlike  that 
which  preceded  it,  is  not  without  its 
traces  upon  the  face  of  nature,  having 
left  upon  the  landscape  scars  which 
make  the  reality  of  the  history  more 

*  Champlain's  account  of  the  engagement  is  as  follows  : 
"The  moment  we  landed,  they  (the  Algonquins  and 
Hurons)  began  to  run  about  two  hundred  paces  toward 
their  enemies,  who  stood  firm  and  had  not  yet  perceived 
my  companions,  who  went  into  the  bush  with  some  sav- 
ages. Our  Indians  commenced  calling  me  in  a  loud 
voice,  and,  opening  their  ranks,  placed  me  at  their  head, 
about  twenty  paces  in  advance,  in  which  order  we  marched 
until  I  was  within  thirty  paces  of  the  enemy.  The  mo- 
ment thev  saw  me  they  halted,  gazing  at  me  and  I  at 
them.  When  I  saw  them  preparing  to  shoot  at  us,  I 
raised  my  arquebus  and,  aiming  directly  at  one  of  the 
three  chiefs,  two  of  them  fell  to  the  ground  by  this  shot, 
and  one  of  their  companions  received  a  wound  of  which 
he  died  afterwards.  I  had  put  four  balls  in  my  arquebus. 
Our  party,  on  witnessing  a  shot  so  favorable  for  them,  set 
up  such  tremendous  shouts  that  thunder  could  not  have 
been  heard  ;  and  yet  there  was  no  lack  of  arrows  on  one 
side  and  the  other.  The  Iroquois  were  greatly  astonished 
at  seeing  two  men  killed  so  instantaneously,  notwith- 
standing they  were  provided  with  arrow-proof  armor 
woven  of  cotton  thread  and  wood  ;  this  frightened  them 
very  much.  Whilst  I  was  reloading,  one  of  my  com- 
panions in  the  bush  fired  a  shot,  which  so  astonished 
them  anew,  seeing  their  chiefs  slain,  that  they  lost  cour- 
age, took  to  flight,  and  abandoned  the  field  and  their  fort, 
hiding  themselves  in  the  depth  of  the  forests,  whither  pur- 
suing them  I  killed  some  others.  Our  savages  also  killed 
several  of  them  and  took  ten  or  twelve  prisoners.  The 
rest  carried  off  the  wounded.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  of  our 
party  were  wounded  by  arrows ;  they  were  promptly 
cured." 

On  the  return  voyage  Champ'.ain  was  compelled  to 
witness  the  torturing  of  one  of  the  captives  by  his  fierce 
allies,  and  being  a  just  and  humane  as  well  as  brave  man, 
who  often  said  that  the  salvation  of  one  soul  was  of  more 
value  than  the  founding  of  a  new  empire,  this  cruelty 
caused  him  great  distress,  and  he  tried  in  vain  to  dissuade 
the  6avages  from  continuing  it. 
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vivid  to  the  observer.  Passing  down 
the  lake,  northward,  on  the  steamer 
Vermont, — whose  predecessor  of  the 
same  name  was  one  of  the  first  steam- 
ers after  Fulton's  Clermont  and  as  early 
as  the  year  1809  struggled  laboriously 
up  and  down  the  lake  at  the  rate  of 
five  miles  an  hour, — -one  comes  first 
of  all  upon  old  Ticonderoga,  lifting  its 
gray  ruins  to  the  sky,  with  Mount  In- 
dependence opposite  and 
Mount  Defiance  frowning 
down  upon  it  on  the  north. 
The  little  bay  called 
Hand's  Cove,  in  the  town 
of  Shoreham  opposite,  is 
pointed  out, — and  should 
be  marked  in  some  way, — 
whence  on  the  night  of  the 
ninth  of  May,  1775,  Ethan 
Allen  embarked  for  that 
gallant  seizure  of  Ticon- 
deroga, which  the  dawn  of 
the  following  day  lit  with 
undying  glory.  The  ruins 
of  Ticonderoga,  hallowed 
by  their  great  associations, 
add  richly  to  the  won- 
drous beauty  of  this  spot. 
If  the  visitor  to  old  Fort 


Ticonderoga,  or  Carillon  as  it  was 
originally  called,  approaches  it  from 
the  west,  he  passes,  less  than  half  a 
mile  from  the  fort,  the  bloody  bat- 
tlefield where  Montcalm,  from  be- 
hind his  hastily  constructed  abattis 
of  trees,  defeated  Abercrombie's 
splendid  battalions  on  the  8th  of 
July,  1758.  Carillon  was  one  of 
the    strategic    points    in    the    French 
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wars.  It  was  built  by  the  French 
in  1755,  and  became  at  once  an 
object  of  desire  on  the  part  of 
England.  It  was  hoped  that  Sir 
William  Johnson  would  advance  and 
seize  it  after  his  signal  victory  over 
Dieskau  at  Fort  Edward,  but  he  failed 
to  do  so.  Abercrombie's  expedition 
was  well  equipped  and  he  could  easily 
have  taken  Carillon  if  he  had  not 
blundered  so  stupidly  in  his  plan  of 
attack.  As  Parkman  has  so  clearly 
pointed  out,  he  might  have  circum- 
vented Montcalm  and  cut  off  his  sup- 


plies from  the  north,  but  instead  of 
doing  that,  by  approaching  the  fort- 
ress from  the  west  through  the  woods, 
he  first  sacrificed  Lord  Howe,  his 
chief  reliance,  who  fell  in  a  skirmish 
in  the  forest,  and  then,  two  days  after, 
ordered  his  troops  forward  again,  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  dislodge  the  French 
from  their  strong  outpost  constructed 
of  felled  trees.  "The  scene,"  says 
Parkman,  "was  frightful ;  masses  of 
infuriated  men,  who  could  not  go  for- 
ward and  would  not  go  back,  striving 
for    an    enemy    they    could    not    see, 
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caught  in  the  entanglement  of  fallen 


through 


stumbling 


boughs, 


trees,  tripped  by  briers, 
over  logs,  tearing 
shouting,  yelling  and  cursing,  and 
pelted  all  the  while  with  bullets  that 
killed  them  by  scores."  Nearly  two 
thousand  of  the  flower  of  the  English 
army  were  lost  on  that  fearful  battle- 
field. Not  until  the  following  year 
did  the  English  gain  possession  of  the 
fort.     When  Amherst  advanced  with 


trenches,  ramparts  and  barracks  of 
which  may  still  be  seen.  At  this 
point  the  lake  narrows  to  less 
than  a  half  mile  in  width,  and  the 
point  is  a  commanding  one.  When 
the  lilies  of  France  ceased  to  float 
over  Crown  Point  the  dominion  of 
the  French  over  the  Champlain  val- 
ley came  to  an  end ;  and  when  Eng- 
land surrendered  this  strong  and  cost- 
ly but  poorly  garrisoned   fortress  to 
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his  formidable  forces,  the  French 
abandoned  their  stronghold  and  re- 
treated toward  Canada. 

Only  twelve  miles  north  of  Ticon- 
deroga,  on  Crown  Point,  stand  the 
ruins  of  the  sister  fortress,  St.  Fred- 
erick, built  by  the  French  in  1 731, 
captured  by  the  British  under  Am- 
herst in  1759,  and  seized  from  them 
by  Seth  Warner  on  the  day  following 
Allen's  capture  of  Ticonderoga.  The 
strategic  position  of  Crown  Point, 
induced  General  Amherst  to  lay 
out  extensive  fortifications  here,  cost- 
ing   over    two    million    pounds,    the 


the  colonies,  it  was  a  serious  loss  to 
her  cause.  If  the  Americans  had 
concentrated  their  forces  at  Crown 
Point,  which  has  no  Mount  Defiance 
from  which  the  enemy  could  com- 
mand it  with  his  guns,  instead  of  Ti- 
conderoga, a  more  effectual  resist- 
ance might,  perhaps,  have  been  of- 
fered to  Burgoyne  when  he  came  up 
the  lake  in  1777. 

Opposite  Crown  Point  is  Chimney 
Point,  so  called  from  the  fact  that 
when  the  French  burned  their  settle- 
ment here  and  fled  only  the  chimneys 
were  left   standing.     The   next  point 
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of  historic  interest  which  one  passes 
is  Split  Rock.  Split  Rock  is  the  de- 
tached end  of  a  rocky  promontory, 
separated  from  the  shore  by  a  chan- 
nel about  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  con- 
tains at  least  half  an  acre.  Opposite 
Split  Rock  is  the  greatest  depth  of 
the  lake,  four  hundred  feet.  "The 
popular  opinion,"  says  Palmer  in  his 
admirable  history  of  the  lake,  "is  that 
this  rock  was  separated  from  the 
main  land  by  an  earthquake,  but  Pro- 
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fessor  Emmons,  who  examined  it  par- 
ticularly, supposes  the  separation  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  wearing 
away  or  decomposition  of  a  mass  of 
rock  containing  a  large  amount  of 
pyritous  iron."  It  was  a  little  south 
of  this  picturesque  point  that  Pringle 
overtook  the  remnant  of  Arnold's 
fleet  in  its  retreat  from  the  battle  of 
Valcour  Island  and  captured  the  gal- 
ley Washington.  Nearly  opposite 
Split  Rock,  on  the  Vermont  side, 
is  Fort  Cassin,  at  the  mouth  of 
Otter  Creek,  where  from  behind  a 
rude  breastwork,  Lieutenant  Cassin 
and  Captain  Thornton  defeated  a 
large  company  of  British  sent  out 
to  destroy  the  American  fleet  in 
process  of  construction  at  the  an- 
cient and  miniature  city  of  Ver- 
gennes,  seven  miles  up  stream. 

Between  Port  Kent  and  Platts- 
burgrh,  as  the  steamer  enters  the 
narrow  channel  between  Valcour 
Island  and  the  New  York  shore, 
she  passes  directly  across  the  line 
alone:  which  lay  the  daring  little 
fleet  of  Arnold,'  that  "brave  fool," 
as  General  Carleton  called  him,  on 
the  morning  of  October  u,  1776. 
With  a  strong  north  breeze  behind 
them,  Carleton's  ships  came  dash- 
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ing  up  the  lake,  and  with  difficulty 
beat  up  against  the  Americans  for 
that  fierce  battle,  to  which  the  mer- 
ciful fall  of  night  alone  brought 
an  end  and  saved  the  American 
vessels  from  capture  or  destruction  at 
the  hands  of  the  superior  forces  of 
the  British.  At  the  close  of  the  en- 
gagement, which  lasted  six  hours,  the 
American  schooner,  the  Royal  Sav- 
age, lay  stranded  and  deserted  on  the 
southwest  shore  of  the  island,  where 
her  hull  may  still  be  seen ;  the  gon- 
dola Philadelphia  was  so  shattered 
that  she  soon  sank;  and  some  eighty 
men  lay  killed  or  wounded ;  but  a 
brave  and  obstinate  defence  had  been 
made.*  With  such  odds  against  the 
Americans,  discretion  was  the  better 
part  of  valor.  Through  the  careless- - 
ness  of  the  British  in  leaving  the 
west  shore  unguarded,  Arnold  was 
enabled  to  steal  away  under  cover  of 
the  darkness,  and  the  next  morning 
Carleton     discovered     his     expected 

*  W.  H .  H .  Murray,  in  his  brilliant  but  hasty  criticism  of 
Arnold's  position  at  Valcour,  says  that  "  wisdom  re- 
quired, nay  demanded,  that  he  should  fight  the  English  — 
when  he  fought  them  —  in  the  open  lake,  so  that  in  case 
of  defeat  he  might  retire  behind  the  guns  of  Crown  Point, 
or  even,  if  necessary,  above  the  protecting  works  at 
Ticonderoga."  In  this  judgment  he  is  not  supported  by 
Captain  Mahan,  who,  in  his  careful  study  of  the  battle 
of  Valcour,  in  Scribner's  Magazine,  February,  1898, 
speaks  of  Arnold's  "  choice  of  the  strong  defensive  posi- 
tion at  Valcour,"  and  concludes  his  estimate  of  the  battle 
as  follows:  "The  little  American  fleet  navy  on  Lake 
Champlain  was  wiped  out,  but  never  had  any  force,  big 
or  small,  lived  to  better  purpose  or  died  more  gloriously, 
for  it  had  saved  the  lake  for  that  year." 


prey  off  Schuyler  Island,  seven  miles 
south,  in  its  retreat  toward  Crown 
Point. 

Continuing  northward,  one  sights, 
only  a  short  distance  beyond  Valcour, 
St.  Michael's  or  Crab  Island,  and  be- 
yond this  Cumberland  Head,  guard- 
ing Cumberland  Bay,  at  the  foot  of 
which  lies  the  city  of  Plattsburgh. 
It  is  a  scene  which  one  who  knows 
American  history  cannot  look  upon 
without  emotion.  Between  this  lit- 
tle    island     and     Cumberland     Head 
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was  fought,  September  n,  1814,  the 
battle  of  Plattsburgh,  one  of  the 
bravest  and  fiercest  battles  in  the  his- 
tory of  naval  warfare ;  a  battle  in 
which  every  eighth  man  of  the  Ameri- 
cans and  every  fifth  man  of  the  Brit- 
ish was  killed  or  severely  wounded, 
and  in  which  scarcely  a  man  escaped 
without  injury;  a  battle  at  the  close  of 
which  every  mast  was  shattered  and 
every  sail  was  rent ;  a  battle  in  which 
brave  Captain  Downie,  who  com- 
manded the  British  fleet,  was  killed, 
and  gallant  Commodore  MacDon- 
ough,  the  victor,  was  twice  knocked 
from  his  feet ;  a  battle  in  which  An- 
glo-Saxon courage  and  determina- 
tion were  displayed  at 
their  height ;  a  battle 
which  practically  termi- 
nated that  long  and  san- 
guine struggle  between 
America  and  England, 
which  began  at  Lexington 
in  1775.  In  the  cemetery 
of  Plattsburgh,  beneath 
two  sighing  pines,  lies  the 
body  of  Captain  George 
Downie,  surrounded  by 
the  bodies  of  the  other  of- 
ficers, British  and  Amer- 
ican,  who   fell   in   this   fa- 


mous struggle ;  while  on  St.  Michael's 
Island  the  heroic  seamen  of  both 
fleets  are  buried,  side  by  side  in  one 
grave,  symbolic  of  the  concord  which 
now  reigns  between  the  two  puissant 
nations. 

Such  are  some  of  the  historic  asso- 
ciations which  enhance  the  charm  and 
interest  of  Lake  Champlain.  Yet 
without  them  there  were  enough  of 
beauty  and  grandeur,  of  the  health- 
giving  and  soul-inspiring  in  her  air 
and  scenery,  to  make  the  lake  famous. 
It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  no 
other  lake  in  the  world  affords  greater 
variety  and  wealth  in  its  scenery. 
"Havinsr  seen  most  of  the  localities  of 
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the  continent  noted  for 
their  beauty,"  says  W.  H. 
H.  Murray,  "I  can  but  de- 
clare that  I  know  no  other 
spot  which  for  loveliness 
of  appearance,  majesty  of 
scenery  and  varied  re- 
sources of  entertainment 
can  compare  with  Lake 
Champlain."  Champlain 
has  breadth  and  narrow- 
ness, mountain  and  plain, 
bluff  and  lowland,  bold- 
ness and  placidity,  gran- 
deur and  grace,  in  infinite 
variety.  The  background 
for  its  pictures  is  mag- 
nificent, consisting  of  the  remote 
but  always  visible  line  of  the  Green 
Mountains  on  the  east,  now  swelling 
to  the  splendid  heights  of  Mansfield 
and  Camel's  Hump  and  Killington, 
now  falling  away  in  soft  undulations 


A   SUMMER   CAMP. 

to  billowy  hills,  whose  green  is  ab- 
sorbed in  the  azure  of  the  bending 
skies ;  and  on  the  west  the  glorious 
piling  domes  and  pinnacles  of  the 
Adirondacks,  advancing  to  the 
water's  very  edge  and  rolling  back  in 
titanic  and  tumultuous  majesty. 
Looking  off  upon  the  splendor  of  the 
view  from  Burlington,  a  lover  of  the 


beautiful  remarked:  "There  is  no  view 
in  all  the  world  finer  than  this  eastern 
one,  except  the  western," — a  judg- 
ment that  has  had  frequent  ratifica- 
tion. 

The    foregrounds    harmonize    well 
with     the     moun- 
■-•j,  t  a  i  11  o  11  s      back- 

ground.  The 
shores  of  the  lake, 
with  their  wooded 
banks,  wide  bays, 
deep  inlets,  golden 
beaches  and  rock- 
bound  headlands, 
captivate  the  eye 
with  an  endless 
profusion  of  con- 
tour and  color. 
The  greens  of  field 
and  foliage,  the 
grays  of  the  slate 
and  shale,  the 
browns  and  reds 
of  the  rocks,  and 
the  gold  and  silver 
of  the  beaches, 
blend  with  the 
changing  hues  of  water  and  sky  and 
cloud  and  mountain  in  unbroken  har- 
monies of  shade  and  shine.  At  the 
northern  end  of  the  lake  the  land 
stretches  away  upon  either  side  in 
wide  expanses  of  rich  plain,  broken 
now  and  then  by  the  wave  of  hill  or 
mountain.  At  the  southern  end 
the    New    York    shore    is    bold    and 
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mountainous,  while  the  Vermont 
shore  is  bordered  by  the  sloping 
fertile  farms  of  Addison  County, 
their  splendid  elms  holding  sover- 
eignty over  fair  tracts  of  meadow, 
groves  of  beeches  and  walnuts, 
with  an  occasional  tufted  pine  tow- 
ering above  them,  crowning  the 
hilltops  or  sloping  down  to  se- 
cluded valleys.  Here  and  there  the 
cows  stand  in  the  shallow  water, 
seeking  relief  from  the  heats  of  sum- 


mer. Between  Crown  Point  and 
Colchester  Point  the  shores  on  the 
Vermont  side  are  bolder  and  more 
heavily  wooded  than  elsewhere  on  the 
eastern  side,  and  with  their  marvel- 
lous views  of  the  Adirondacks  oppo- 
site afford,  like  Thompson's  Point 
and  Cedar  Beach,  special  attractions 
to  campers.  Yet  it  is  almost  invid- 
ious to  refer  to  one  portion  of  the 
lake  as  superior  to  another  in  its  ad- 
vantages as  a  camping  ground,  for  the 
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entire  lakeside  is  a  paradise  for  camp- 
ers, and  yearly  the  number  is  increas- 
ing. Ten  years  ago,  it  may  be  safely 
afhrmed,  the  number  of  camp-houses 
along  the  lake  was  not  half  what  it  is 
now.  One  familiar  with  the  lake  in 
years  gone  by  is  astonished  in  pass- 
ing through  it  to  see  the  number  of 
camp-houses  peeping  out  from 
among  the  trees  of  point  and  bay  and 
island.  May  their  tribe  increase,  so 
long  as  they  continue  sufficiently 
modest  and  unassuming  not  to  de- 
tract from  the  scenery  itself! 

Points    and    bays    and    islands — let 


pear  rolling  in  the  water.  South  Hero 
is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
long  sand-bar,  over  which  a  road  has 
been  built.  At  the  island  end  of  this 
"sand-bar  bridge,"  a  little  tollgate 
challenges  the  traveller  to  stop  and 
pay  his  stipend  for  what  the  Lamoille 
River,  aided  by  the  labors  of  the 
islanders,  has  haply  done  to  unite 
island  and  mainland.  The  Heroes 
offer  an  excellent  opportunity  for  an 
electric  railway ;  and  such  a  road  is 
already  prospected.  When  one  can 
go  bowling  along  over  the  sand-bar, 
with  the  waves  flashing  and  singing 
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us  leave  the  customary  paths  of 
travel  and  take  a  brief  excursion 
among  them.  Islands!  Champlain 
has  them  in  profusion,  great  and 
small.  One  entire  county  of  Ver- 
mont, Grand  Isle,  consists  largely  of 
islands,  chief  among  which  are  North 
Hero  and  South  Hero,  named  for  the 
two  famous  brothers,  Ethan  and  Ira 
Allen.  South  Hero  is  thirteen  miles 
long,  and  contains  two  townships. 
Its  fine  farms  and  fruitful  orchards, 
with  their  vistas  of  blue  waters,  make 
this  island  peculiarly  attractive.  Paul 
Pastnor,  in  his  island  pastoral, 
"Lora,"  has  well  likened  it,  with  its 
yellow  harvest  fields,  to  a  great  ripe 


on  either  hand,  and  on  through  the 
length  of  these  lovely  islands,  their 
charm  will  be  more  widely  appre- 
ciated than  now.  The  new  railroad 
line  to  the  West  will  also  run  through 
the  Heroes.  Direct  communication 
will  then  be  open  between  New  York 
City  and  North  Island  "City,"  to  their 
mutual  advantage. 

Next  in  size  comes  Isle  La  Motte, 
also  in  the  northern  part  of  the  lake, 
west  of  North  Hero.  At  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  Isle  La  Motte  are 
the  grass-grown  ramparts  of  ancient 
Fort  St.  Anne,  built  by  the  French  in 
1665,  and  therefore  the  first  white 
settlement  on  the  lake.     The  fort  was 
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constructed  by  Sieur  La  Motte,  and 
for  him  the  island  is  named.  Here 
entered  the  first  point  of  that  wedge 
of  civilization  which  was  ultimately 
to  shatter  the  domain  of  wild  beast 
and  wilder  savage  over  this  vast  wil- 
derness. 

From  the  broad  and  expansive 
acreage  of  these  larger  members  of 
the  fraternity,  the  islands  range 
through  all  sizes  and  shapes  to  tiny 
islets  like  Diamond  Island,  Picket 
Island,  Button  Island  and  Mosquito 
Island,  some  desolate  and  treeless, 
others  thick- 
ly wooded 
or  made 
homelike 
by  a  tiny 
camp-house. 
Among  the 
most  pictur- 
esque  of 
these  smaller 
islands  are 
Juniper,  off 
Burlington, 
with  its  high 
bluffs  and  its 
little  white 
lighthouse; 

the  Four  Brothers,  or,  as  the 
French  called  them,  the  Is- 
lands of  the  Four  Winds, 
where  the  Burlington  boys 
used  to  go  for  gulls'  eggs ; 
Cedar  Island,  north  of  Sand- 
bar bridge,  covered  thick  with 
low  cedars,  where  the  swal- 
lows used — and,  for  aught  I  know, 
still  do — come  swarming  in  clouds  at 
dusk  and  perch  among  the  cedars  in 
such  numbers  that  if  one  went  out 
after  nightfall  they  would  start  up  in 
alarmed  and  twittering  hosts ;  and 
the  two  Sister  Islands,  one  of  which 
is  rather  plain,  but  the  other  very 
pretty.  There  are,  besides  those 
already  referred  to,  other'  islands  as- 
sociated with  history  or  tradition,  like 
Carleton's  Prize,  a  rocky  isle  be- 
tween Providence  and  Stave  Islands, 
which  was  fired  upon  for  a  vessel  in 
the  dawning  light  of  that  morning  of 


October,  1776,  when  Arnold  escaped 
from  Valcour ;  Sloop  Island,  opposite 
Essex,  which  met  with  a  similar  un- 
resisted assault  from  those  blinded 
British ;  Cloak  Island,  where  the  find- 
ing of  a  red  cloak,  so  the  story  ran, 
told  the  sad  tale  of  a  deserted  maid- 
en's suicide ;  and  Providence  Island, 
upon  which  the  survivors  of  the 
steamer  Phoenix,  burned  off  this 
island  on  its  trip  to  Plattsburgh  on 
the  night  of  September  4,  1819, 
found  refuge. 

If  one  were  to  make  the  complete 
circuit  of  the 
lake  in  a  steam 
launch  or  row- 
boat,  he  would 
find  a  superb 
succession  of 
extensive  and 
beautiful  bays 
,     and  harbors, — 
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most  of  them  upon  the  eastern 
side,  which  is  far  more  irregular 
than  the  western.  Starting,  we  will 
say,  at  Missisquoi  Bay,  which  is 
almost  a  lake  in  itself,  and  stretches 
far  up  into  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
and  going  south,  he  would  come  next 
to  broad  and  capacious  Maquam 
Bay,  thence  to  fair  St.  Albans  Bay, 
thence  to  Mallets  Bay,  enclosed, 
rock-ribbed  and  islanded,  a  beautiful 
camping  ground ;  thence,  after  cir- 
cumnavigating Colchester  Point, 
stretching  out  its  long  index  finger 
toward     Colchester     Light     perched 
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upon  a  lonely  rock,  against  which 
clash  the  wildest  waves  that  Cham- 
plain  can  roll  up,  he  would  come  to 
Burlington  Bay,  with  its  long  break- 
water, the  largest  and  fairest  port  on 
the  lake ;  thence  to  Shelburne  Harbor, 
deep,  quiet,  picturesque;  thence  to 
Ball's  Bay,  with  its  striking  config- 
uration of  bluff  and  inlet ;  thence  to 
Button's  Bay  and  Adams  Bay,  where 
Arnold  burned  his  sloops  on  his  fa- 
mous retreat  and  marched  overland  to 
Crown  Point ;  thence  between  the 
constantly  narrowing  shores  to  East 
Bay,  upon  which  was  the  famous  es- 
tate of  Major  Philip  Skeene ;  thence 
to  South  Bay,  which  might  be  termed 
the  appendix  of  the  lake,  where 
Baron  Dieskau  landed  with  his  army 
of  fifteen  hundred  French  and  Indians 
in  his  expedition  against  Lake 
George.  Continuing  down  the  New 
York  shore,  one  would  come  to  Bul- 
wagga  Bay,  behind  Crown  Point, 
which  Dr.  G.  F.  Bixby  of  Pitts- 
burgh  regards  as  the  site  of  Cham- 


plain's  battle  with  the  Iroquois; 
then  to  Northwest  Bay,  with  West- 
port  at  its  head,  commanding  such 
a  view  of  the  giants  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks  as  exercises  an  almost  irre- 
sistible attraction  toward  their  deep 
fastnesses  and  alluring  heights.  Wills- 
borough  Bay,  almost  the  precise 
counterpart  in  shape  and  size  of  Shel- 
burne Harbor,  directly  opposite,  is 
reached  next ;  then  Corlear's  Bay. 
where  tradition  says  that  Corlear,  the 
humane  governor  of  New  York,  was 
drowned.  Northward  are  Cumber- 
land Bay,  Morti  Bay  and  King's 
Bay ;  and  we  have  reached  the  outlet 
of  the  lake.  This  is  guarded  by  Fort 
Montgomery,  long  called  "Fort 
Blunder,"  whose  useless  military  ma- 
sonry, begun  in  1844  as  a  defence 
against  English  invasion,  was  never 
completed,  and  probably  never  will 
be. 

The  shores  of  Lake  Champlain  are 
fortunately  not  so  thickly  populated 
as    to    destrov    the    effect    of    natural 
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and  virgin  beauty;  yet  there  are 
towns  on  the  lake  of  quite  sufficient 
size  to  give  it  all  the  comeliness  of 
human  occupation  and  use.  Bur- 
lington, the  "Queen  City"  of  the  lake 
as  well  as  of  Vermont,  with  its  popu- 
lation of  upwards  of  19,000,  its  large 
lumber  trade,  its  enterprising  manu- 
factures, its  superb  location,  its  taste- 
ful and  ojten  princely  residences,  its 
elegant  and  well-kept  streets,  its  dis- 
tinguished university  and  other  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  its  wealth  and 
culture,  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
city  of  its  size  in  the  country,  and  only 
the  loveliness  of  the  waters  in  which 
it  sees  reflected  its  own  faultless  im-* 
age  keeps  this  lovely  city  from  the 
sorrowful  fate  of  Narcissus.  Pitts- 
burgh, nearly  opposite,  is  another 
Burlington  upon  a  reduced  scale.  Its 
population  and  business  are  not  so 
large,  the  slope  of  its  hill  not  so  ex- 
alted, the  sweep  of  its  view  a  little  less 
glorious ;  but  it  too  has  its  broad  and 
beautiful  streets  and  comely  homes, 
its  institutions  of  learning, — the 
Plattsburgh  Normal  School  and  the 
Catholic  Summer  School,  the  latter 
charmingly  located  close  to  the  lake 
shore, — and  its  United  States  Army 
Post.  In  one  respect  Plattsburgh 
excels  Burlington,  and  that  is  in  his- 
toric interest;  and  this  interest  the 
Plattsburgh  Historical  Society,  by 
collecting  historical  material  and  by 
marking  the  spots  famous  in  Ameri- 
can history,  is  efficiently  conserving. 
Thirty  miles  north  of  Burlington, 
four  miles  inland  from  the  bay  which 
bears  its  name,  is  St.  Albans,  also 
"beautiful  for  situation,"  and,  al- 
though so  far  from  the  lake,  com- 
mands from  the  crest  of  the  hill  upon 
which  stands  the  residence  of  the  late 
Governor  Smith  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  lake  with 
the  islands.  At  the  foot  of  the  lake 
is  Rouse's  Point ;  and  south  of  Platts- 
burgh on  the  New  York  side  are  Port 
Kent,  from  which  the  famous  Ausable 
Chasm  is  reached,  Essex,  Westport, 
where  is  another  marvellous  outlook 
both    lakeward    and    mountain-ward, 


and  where  a  stage  line  connects  for 
Elizabethtown,  Keene  Valley,  St. 
Hubert's  Inn  and  Lake  Placid,  Port 
Henry,  whose  extensive  iron  works 
on  the  lake  front,  once  so  conspic- 
uous, have  now  well-nigh  disap- 
peared, Crown  Point,  and,  at  the  very 
head  of  the  lake,  Whitehall.  There 
has  been  no  growth  of  any  signifi- 
cance in  any  of  these  towns  except 
Burlington,  and  there  is  little  cause  to 
expect  any  in  the  immediate  future. 
Indeed  it  is  Champlain's  artistic  and 
recreative,  rather  than  its  commercial 
advantages  that  have  been  growing 
in  prominence  in  recent  years,  al- 
though it  has  sufficient  mercantile 
and  industrial  uses  never  to  become 
a  mere  pleasure  resort. 

If  it  were  possible  for  art  to  add  to 
the  already  well-nigh  perfect  beauty 
of  the  shores  of  Champlain,  Shel- 
burne  Farms,  the  country  seat  of  Dr. 
William  Seward  Webb,  furnishes  an 
admirable  example  of  artistic  embel- 
lishment. A  tract  of  land,  on  the 
whole  the  finest  and  most  picturesque 
on  the  lake,  containing  nearly  four 
thousand  acres  has  been  turned  into 
one  magnificent  combination  of  park 
and  farm,  with  arboretum,  immense 
barns,  polo  ground,  lawns,  drives  and 
all  the  accessories  of  an  English 
manorial  estate.  Another  and  smaller 
tract  nearer  Burlington,  called  Red 
Rocks,  has  been  secured  by  Mr.  E.  P. 
Hatch ;  and  upon  Burlington  Hill  are 
the  handsome  residences  and  beauti- 
ful grounds  of  Mr.  Henry  Holt,  the 
publisher,  Colonel  Le  Grand  B.  Can- 
non and  other  men  of  wealth,  who 
have  chosen  the  unexcelled  beauty  of 
Lake  Champlain  for  a  summer  home. 
A  commendable  thing  concerning  all 
these  estates  is  that  they  are,  without 
exception,  freely  open  to  the  public, 
and  all  who  care  to  may  enjoy  the 
drives  through  them. 

Lake  Champlain  has  its  quota  of 
summer  hotels  also,  from  the  palatial 
Hotel  Champlain  at  Bluff  Point,  near 
Plattsburgh,  where  President  Mc- 
Kinley  spent  a  portion  of  the  summer 
of    1897,    and    the    Westport    Inn    at 
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Champlain  up- 
on the  exist- 
ence of  some 
stumps  of 
chestnut  found 
on  its  banks 
near  Burling- 
ton. These 
ancient  stumps 
gain  itheir  im- 
portance from 
the  fact  that 
Champlain 
states  in  his 
journal  that  he 
found  upon  the 
shores  of  the 
lake  large 
chestnut  trees, 
which  were 
the  only  ones 
he  had  seen 
since  his  first 
voyage  to  this 

PLAN  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  PLATTSBURGH.  COUn+TV       PreS- 

Westport,   down   to   quiet   and   inex-      ident     Torrey,     a     former     president 
pensive  houses,  where  one  may  find      of  the  University  of  Vermont,  took 


recreation,  retirement  and  rest  to  his 
heart's  content,  free  to  roam  and  con- 
verse with  Nature  at  will. 

In  making  such  an  inspection  of 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  one  would  in 
all  likelihood  be  tempted  also  to  ex- 
plore, for  at  least  a  short  distance,  the 
rivers.  In  most  cases  they  come 
flowing  slowly  and  serenely  down  to 
their  home  in  the  great  waters  be- 
tween banks  broadly  fringed  with  a 
wealth  of  grasses  and  rushes  and 
flanked  by  stately  woods  or  spacious 
meadows.  Like  the  lake  itself,  al- 
most every  one  of  these  streams  has 
its  historic  and  legendary  associa- 
tions. The  Lamoille  and  Winooski 
are  both  associated  with  Champlain's 
voyage  of  discovery.  The  former,  it 
is  claimed,  owes  its  name  to  the  great 
discoverer,  who  called  it  La  Mouette, 
from  the  number  of  gulls  about  its 
mouth.  In  Charlevoix's  map,  the  t's 
in  the  name  were  not  crossed,  and  as 
a  result  it  has  ever  since  been  called 
La  Mottle.  The  Winooski  bases  its 
title  to  the  dignity    of    a    visit    from 


pains  to  examine  the  shores  upon 
either  side  of  the  lake  in  search 
of  chestnut  trees,  and  found  none 
of  any  size,  nor  the  stumps  of 
any,  except  at  this  point.  This  may 
be  called  negative  evidence,  and  of  a 
somewhat  scholastic  flavor,  but  it  is 
at  least  as  conclusive  as  that  upon 
which  the  learned  have  often  based 
their  inferences.  The  Laplot,  which 
empties  into  Shelburne  Harbor,  takes 
its  name  from  the  legend  of  a  plot  by 
which  the  settlers  circumvented  the 
Indians.  The  plot  consisted  in  mak- 
ing holes  in  the  canoes  of  a  marauding 
party  of  Indians  and  shooting  them 
as  they  tried  to  escape  in  their 
disabled  condition.  Otter  Creek  was 
the  scene  of  battle  and  of  the 
arsenal  in  which  were  fitted  out 
the  miniature  vessels  of  the  famous 
Lake  Champlain  navy.  Wood  Creek 
is  associated  with  the  expeditions  of 
the  French  and  Indian  War,  as  well 
as  of  the  Revolution.  The  Boquet 
murmured  a  vain  remonstrance  to 
that  unholy  council  which  Burgoyne 
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summoned  upon  its  banks  to  secure 
the  aid  of  the  Indians  in  his  alarming 
but  futile  expedition.     Here  also  was 
the  original  settlement  of  Sir  William 
Gilliland,   the   "great   pioneer   of  the 
western  shore  of  Champlain,"  whose 
vast  estates  were  ruined  in  the  devas- 
tations of  the  Revolution.     The  Big 
and  Little  Chazy  rivers  are  supposed 
to  be  named  for  Lieutenant  de  Chasy, 
a  French  officer,  who  was  killed  by  a 
party  of  Mohawks  in  this  neighbor- 
hood.   The  Saranac  was  the  scene  of 
the     land     engage- 
ments   accompany- 
ing   the    battle    of 
Plattsburgh,      in 
which  five  thousand 
Americans    under 
General     Macomb 
repulsed    thirteen 
thousand     British 
troops     under     Sir 
George   Provost,   a 
notable  victory.   As 
for     the     Richelieu 
or      Sorel      River, 
through  which  the 
waters     of     Cham- 
plain  find  an  outlet 
to  the  St.  Lawrence 
and   thence   to    the 
Atlantic,     it     is     a 
river   replete     from 
end  to  end  with  his- 
toric  interest — nar- 
rower   pathway    of 
war,  adventure  and 
commerce  as  it  was 
to  the  wider  path- 
way of  Champlain — 
and,  with  the  added 
charms  of  its  beauty  and  its  quaint- 
ness,  well  deserves  a  paper  by  itself. 

Thus  have  history  and  tradition  hal- 
lowed river  and  stream  as  well  as  bay 
and  bluff  and  island  of  this  noble  lake. 

"And  over  all  tradition's  gracious  spell 

A  fond  allurement  weaves, 
Her    low    refrain    the    moaning    tempest 
swells, 

And  thrills  the  whispering  leaves. 

"What   cheers    of   triumph    in   thy    echoes 
sleep! 
What  brave  blood  dyed  thy  wave! 


A     grass-grown     rampart     crowns     each 
rugged  steep, 
Each  isle  a  hero's  grave."  * 

Yet  the  history  of  the  lake  is  not  all 
of  adventure  and  bloodshed.  This 
lovely  valley  has  witnessed  at  least 
two  attempts  to  form  social  com- 
munities, one  on  Valcour  Island  and 
one  in  the  town  of  Shoreham  on  the 
lake  shore  opposite  Ticonderoga. 
"Dawn  Valcour  Community"  began 
its  brief  and  ill-starred  existence  on 
Valcour  Island,  in  August,  1874.     It 
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consisted  of  twelve  adults  and  four 
children,  who  hailed  from  Chicago, 
under  the  leadership  of  John  Wilcox, 
author  of  "The  Approaching  Con- 
flict." Wilcox  enlisted  also  the  co- 
operation of  Orrin  Shipman,  who 
owned  the  island.  Just  how  much  of 
seriousness  and  sense  this  attempt 
embraced  I  am  unable  to  determine, 
but  there  seems  to  have  been  very  lit- 
tle of  the  latter.    At  all  events,  it  was 

*  "Lake  Champlain."  by  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  in  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  366. 
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but  a  lamentably  short  time  before 
the  little  company  was  divided  into 
two  hostile  camps  at  opposite  ends  of 
the  island  and  in  little  more  than  a 
year  the  "Dawn"  was  quenched  in 
midnight.  The  Shoreham  experi- 
ment was  of  a  very  different  kind,  and 
hardly  deserves  the  reputation  as  a 
social  experiment  which  it  has  re- 
ceived. Goodhue,  in  his  history  of 
Shoreham,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  it: 

"Early  in  1766,  Colonel  Doolittle 
with  twelve  or  fourteen  other  persons 
came  together  in  a  company  from 
Worcester  County,  Massachusetts, 
and  selected  a  spot  on  which  they 
built  a  log  house.  ...  In  this  they  all 
lived  the  first  year  in  one  family,  the 
men  taking  turns  in  doing  the  cook- 
ing. These  men  had  agreed  to  take 
a  joint  interest  in  the  enterprise,  to 
place  their  labor  and  expenses  in  a 
common  stock,  with  a  view  at  some 
future  time,  when  the  settlement 
should  advance  and  lands  increase  in 
value,  to  share  equally  in  the  profits 
and  not,  as  is  stated  in  Thompson's 
History  of  Vermont,  'on  the  Mora- 
vian plan.'  They  entertained  no  pe- 
culiar religious  or  political  views  re- 
specting the  organization  of  society 
or  the  holding  of  property.  They 
adopted  the  plan  merely  for  their 
own  convenience,  to  lighten  and 
facilitate  the  labors  of  settlement." 
This  account  would  seem  to  take 
the  Shoreham  enterprise  out  of  the 
list  of  socialistic  experiments ;  yet 
the  plan  was  of  a  social  nature  and 
makes  an  interesting  chapter  in  the 
history  of  methods  of  settlement. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  let  me 
repeat,  that  Lake  Champlain  has 
served  the  interests  of  peace  even 
more  than  those  of  war.  It  has 
been  the  thoroughfare  of  com- 
merce even  longer  than  the  arena 
of  battle.  From  the  time  the  sloop 
of  Philip  Skene  began  the  carrying 
trade  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lake, 
in  1770,  commerce,  save  for  the  in- 
terruptions of  war,  steadily  in- 
creased,  especially  with  the   intro- 
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duction  of  steam  in  1809,  until  the 
building  of  the  railroads.  These 
innovators  have  gradually  lessened 
the  lake  traffic ;  but  large  quantities  of 
lumber  and  coal  still  pass  through 
the  lake,  and  if  the  ship  canal  from 
the  Great  Lakes,  the  prospect  of  which 
seems  much  brighter,  is  ever  con- 
summated, there  will  be  a  vast  vol- 
ume of  freight  passing  through  the 
lake  from  the  West  to  New  York 
City. 

But  more  and  more  the  use  of  the 
lake  which  is  coming  to  surpass  all 
other  uses  is  the  recreative  one. 
Better  far  than  war,  greater  even  than 
commerce,  are  beauty,  health  and  en- 
joyment. No  great  city  now  but  has 
its  parks,  as  well  as  its  places  of 
business.  The  Creator  knows  the 
aesthetic  and  spiritual  needs  of  human- 
ity, and  Lake  Champlain  is  one  of  His 
answers  to  those  higher  needs.  A 
noble  answer  it  is.  Many  a  person 
whose  happy  lot  it  was  to  be  brought 
up  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain 
will  witness  that  the  scenery  of  this 
beautiful  valley  has  grown  into  his 
very  soul  and  become  a  part  of  him- 
self, so  that  although  he  may  be  thou- 
sands of  miles  away  and  perhaps 
wedged  in  between  city  walls,  often 
"there  flash  upon  that  inward  eye, 
which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude,"  vistas 
of  blue  waters,  white-capped  by  fresh 
winds,  or  so  still  with  the  hush  of 
evening's  benediction  that  every 
cloud  and  rock  and  tree  is  mirrored 
in  their  depths,  while  from  them  re- 
cede the  noble  shores  and  above 
them  tower  the  heaven-climbing 
mountains.  From  such  memories 
come  fresh  hope  and  joy  and 
strength. 

There  is  the  tourist  too,  who, 
though  he  tarry  but  a  night,  departs 
not  unblessed,  but  carries  away  with 
him  some  memory  of  lake  and  moun- 
tain, dawn  or  sunset,  to  be  cherished 
through  the  years.  He  may  find  the 
lake,  unless  he  be  especially  favored, 
enveloped  in  that  soft  haze  which  lin- 
gers so  fondly  about  it,  especially  in 
August  days;  but  even  through  this 


silver  veil  he  will  have  glimpses  of 
that  loveliness  which  she  displays 
when,  wooed  by  some  determined 
breeze  from  north  or  west,  she  throws 
aside  her  veil  and  discloses  her 
features  in  all  their  marvellous,  clear 
cut  perfection. 

Nor  should  the  sportsman  be 
counted  out,  as  failing  to  appreciate 
the  finer  revealings  of  nature.  If 
game  or  exercise  or  pleasure  be  first 
in  his  thought  as  he  sets  forth,  he 
returns  with  something  finer ;  as 
Goethe  would  say,  he  goes  forth  like 
Saul  to  find  his  father's  asses  and 
comes  back  with  a  kingdom ;  and 
with  the  game  too, — for  Lake  Cham- 
plain is  not  wanting  in  any  good 
thing.  Sailing  on  Lake  Champlain, 
to  be  sure,  is  not  equal  to  that  on  the 
ocean.  The  wind  blows  in  puffs  that 
require  a  close  watch  upon  the  sheet, 
or  dies  down,  leaving  the  swiftest 
yacht  "as  idle  as  a  painted  ship  upon 
a  painted  ocean" ;  and  yet  as  com- 
pared with  most  inland  yachting  that 
on  Lake  Champlain  is  excellent,  and 
regattas  are  courageously  maintained 
at  Burlington  and  elsewhere.  The 
water  is  somewhat  rough  for  canoe- 
ing, though  the  American  Canoe  As- 
sociation has  held  at  least  two  of  its 
meets  here.  As  for  rowing,  no  finer 
place  can  be  found.  To  be  sure  it 
takes  muscle  sometimes  to  pull 
against  the  wind ;  but  there  is  little  or 
no  danger  in  a  well-built  skiff,  even 
in  the  roughest  of  weather.  A  wave 
may  splash  over  the  bow  now  and 
then,  but  even  on  the  upper  deck  of 
the  large  steamers  that  sometimes  oc- 
curs. Champlain  is  no  frog  pond, 
and  at  points  between  Burlington  and 
Plattsburgh  the  wind  sweeps  over  an 
expanse  of  fifty  miles  and  rolls  up 
waves  that  make  the  landsman  quake 
and  teach  him  what  seasickness  is 
without  going  to  the  sea ;  but  that  is 
not  often  and  occurs  only  in  the  "broad 
lake."  When  one  tires  of  rowing,  all 
that  one  has  to  do,  if  one  is  going 
with  the  wind,  is  to  unfurl  a  sheet  or 
blanket  tied  to  a  pole  in  the  bow,  or 
even  raise  an  umbrella,  and  speed  on 
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without  exertion.  I  must  confess  to 
a  weakness  for  a  still  lazier  substitute 
for  rowing,  and  that  is  to  fasten  to 
some  good-natured  tow  steaming 
slowly  through  the  lake  and  there  lie 
and  dream  in  the  bottom  of  your 
boat  and  watch  the  changing  lights  on 
water  and  mountains  and  study  the 
interesting  life  of  the  canal  boat.  No 
armchair  on  the  deck  of  the  Vermont 
can  compare  with  this  for  luxury. 

But  what  of  the  fishing,  inquires 
the  disciple  of  Izaak  Walton,  who — 
and  I  sympathize  with  him — respects 
no  waters  which  are  not  stocked  with 
fish.  No  true  fisherman  ever  yet 
condemned  Lake  Champlain.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  the  pleasing  fact 
to  remember  that,  at  the  time  the  lake 
was  discovered,  itself  and  its  tribu- 
taries were  so  filled  with  salmon  that 
it  was  dangerous — so  it  is  averred — 
to  drive  a  spirited  horse  through 
the  water,  so  great  was  the  pro- 
cession of  salmon.  But  past  pisca- 
torial renown  does  not  furnish  pres- 
ent sport ;  yet  though  the  salmon 
are  no  more,  they  have  worthy  suc- 
cessors,— as  worthy  as  these  degen- 
erate days  produce.  Black  bass, 
which  rank  next  to  trout  in  the  es- 
teem of  fishermen,  are  plentiful  in 
Lake  Champlain, — so  it  is  said.  I  have 
often  wished  for  evidence  of  it,  but 
on  this  point  only  experts  can  furnish 
testimony.  Back  Bay,  a  name  given 
to  that  part  of  the  lake  east  of  the 
great  islands,  is  regarded  as  the  best 
ground  for  bass.  The  characteristic 
and  truly  plentiful  fish  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain are  the  pike-perch  or  wall-eyed 
pike.  They  are  found  throughout  the 
lake,  and  are  always  ready  to  bite ; 
and  an  excellent  table  fish  the  pike  is, 
hard  and  well  flavored.  He  is  not  a 
great  fighter,  but  weighs  well,  and  is 
a  handsome  trophy,  in  spite  of  his 
huge  glazed  and  staring  eyes.  For- 
merly these  fish  were  not  caught 
much  except  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  when  they  lie  in  shallow 
water ;  but  a  few  years  ago  some  of 
the  experienced  fishermen  of  the  lake 
determined  to  find   some   method  of 


catching  the  pike  in  his  deeper  re- 
treats, after  he  seeks  the  colder  water, 
which  is  his  habitat.  They  were  suc- 
cessful, and  now  deep  trolling  for  pike 
is  the  favorite  fishing  throughout  the 
lake.  If  you  find  the  right  side  of  the 
reef  and  the  right  depth,  they  will  not 
fail  you,  morning,  noon  or  night,  and 
you  are  moderately  sure  of  from  five 
to  fifty  with  which  to  dazzle  admiring 
eyes  on  shore.  Perch,  and  large  ones, 
may  be  caught  off  every  bank  of 
weeds  and  everywhere  else  if  you  are 
after  other  fish ;  likewise  pickerel. 
Lake  Champlain  has  its  sea-serpent 
also,  the  more  prodigious  for  being 
land  locked,  though  he  has  never 
been  caught,  even  with  the  camera. 
So  there  are  for  the  fisherman  fish,  as 
well  as  lake  and  mountain  vistas,  sun- 
rises (which  he,  alas!  is  too  often  the 
only  one  to  witness)  and  sunsets. 

Lake  Champlain  sunsets — who  can 
describe  their  glory — yet  who  that 
writes  of  Lake  Champlain  can  omit 
them?  Betake  vourself  to  the  crest 
of  Burlington  Hill, — it  is  not  the  only 
place  for  this  theophany,  but  none  is 
finer, — and  wait.  If  it  chance  to  be 
one  of  those  hallowed  evenings  which 
nature  chooses  for  this  festival  of 
beauty,  you  will  surely  gaze  into  the 
holy  of  holies  where  is  He  "whose 
dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns." 
The  whole  display  is,  as  one  has  said, 
like  an  oratorio  or  a  drama  of  beauty. 
It  has  its  parts,  its  acts,  its  phases,  that 
grow  and  culminate  and  subside,  in 
which  the  mighty  participants,  sun. 
mountains,  clouds,  waters,  come  into 
varying  relation  to  each  other  and  to 
the  whole,  and  take  differing  attitudes 
or  utter  different  strains — their  voice 
is  not  heard — expressive  of  praise  and 
glory.  The  sunset  that  I  saw  the 
other  evening  had  at  least  three  dis- 
tinct color  phases,  passing  into  each 
other  by  the  gentlest  gradations  of 
color  harmony.  The  first  was  a 
glowing  gold  that  overspread  and 
transfused  the  shield  of  thin  cloud  be- 
hind which  the  sun  prepared  his  gra- 
cious benisons  till  it  well-nigh  dis- 
solved in  glory  and  paved  the  floor  of 
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the  lake  like  that  of  the  Eternal  City,  far-flung  largesses  to  the  retinue  of 
Forth  at  length  came  the  king  of  day  clouds  which  closed  the  lordly  train 
and  set  in  stately  splendor  behind  the  that  swept  in  state  behind  the  de- 
mighty  rampart  of  Lyon  Mountain,  parted  monarch.  Long  and  lovingly 
which  forthwith  took  on  a  halo  did  this  purple  diadem  burn  above 
of  transfiguration  and  glowed  and  the  brows  of  the  mountain  as  he  re- 
gleamed  along  its  wide  rock-bound  ceded  into  the  night,  while  the  shad- 
summit,  until  it  seemed  as  if  the  light  ows  settled  softly  over  point  and  is- 
must  penetrate  even  through  its  hoary  land  and  bay,  and  the  stars  came  out 
sides.  Then  gradually  the  shield  of  one  by  one,  and  Lake  Champlain 
clouds  above  took  on  a  rosy  hue,  slept,  her  waves  murmuring  soothing 
which  flung  its  kiss  so  wide  and  far  lullabies  under  rock-bound  cliffs 
that  horizon  and  zenith  alike  caught  and  whispering  along  sand-strewn 
its  salutation  and  distant  cloud  and  beeches,  slept  till  the  glow  of  dawn 
gloom-filled  peak  softened  and  sang  over  Mansfield  and  the  Crouching 
as  if  touched  with  the  wand  of  Beauty.  Lion  should  wake  her  lovely  waters 
Then  the  rose  deepened  to  a  royal  to  their  untiring  ministry  of  health 
purple,    reluctantly    withdrawing    its  and  beauty. 


DREAMS. 
By  A.  B.  de  Milk. 
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HE  sun  flames  down,  and  the  tide 
Yearns  for  its  native  sea ; 
And  over  the  marshes  wide 
They  come  with  the  dusk  to  me ; 


They  come  through  the  dusk  afar — 
My  dreams — from  the  bourne  of  day, 

Where  slumber  and  silence  are, 
And  memory  holds  the  way. 

They  come  with  a  word  of  peace 
When  the  toiling  hours  are  past ; 

They  whisper  my  heart  release, 
And  draw  to  my  side  at  last. 

Some  are  woven  of  light, 

And  some  of  shadow  and  pain ; 

But  one,  all  the  tender  night, 
Gives  me  your  face  again. 

There's  a  rumor  of  day  set  free 

Over  the  marshes  dim, 
And  dawning  purples  the  sea 

With  splendor  from  rim  to  rim ; 

But  ah,  for  my  dreams  gone  by, 
And  ah,  for  the  morning  new! 

How  soon  from  the  golden  sky 
There  passes  the  dream  of  you! 
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By  Jabez  T.  Sunderland. 


UNDER  any  interpretation  of  re- 
ligion, even  the  broadest,  Kip- 
ling is  not  primarily  a  religious 
teacher.  He  is  primarily  a  novelist 
and  poet ;  his  first  thought  is  art ;  he  is 
a  creator  of  literature ;  he  writes  to  in- 
terest, to  entertain,  to  amuse ;  he  is 
about  as  far  removed  as  a  man  can  be 
from  a  professional  moralist  or 
teacher.  And  yet  it  is  asserted  that 
he  is  perceptibly  affecting  the  popular 
religious  thinking  of  our  time ;  some 
say  he  is  profoundly  affecting  it.  Is 
this  true?  It  will  be  my  object  in  this 
paper  to  inquire  regarding  his  reli- 
gious influence.  If  he  is  affecting  re- 
ligious thought,  how? — is  it  for  good 
or  is  it  for  evil? 

As  a  preliminary  to  studying  Kip- 
ling's religion,  let  us  spend  a  few  mo- 
ments upon  Kipling  the  writer,  trying 
to  find  out  the  secret  of  his  wide  popu- 
larity. Some  tell  us  that  his  popu- 
larity is  merely  a  fad,  a  temporary 
craze,  a  sort  of  mental  epidemic 
sweeping  just  now  unaccountably 
over  the  Anglo-Saxon  world.  That 
there  is  something  of  the  element  of 
the  popular  fad  in  it  I  think  few  intel- 
ligent persons  can.  doubt.  It  is  mar- 
vellous how  much  human  beings  are 
like  sheep.  We  all  go  in  flocks  to  an 
extent  greater  than  we  like  to  confess. 
We  all  read  books  because  others 
read  them  ;  we  praise  them  because 
others  praise.  The  mania  strikes  us; 
we  bow  before  it  like  ripe  wheat  be- 
fore the  summer  wind.  For  the  time 
being  our  independent  judgment  is 
gone.  Glass  is  diamond ;  iron  pyrites 
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is  gold.  There  never  was  such  a 
genius  as  this  whose  light  conde- 
scends to  shine  on  us.  Time  passes. 
Our  sanity  returns, — to  remain  with 
us  until  another  mania  over  some 
other  new  writer  strikes  us,  to  carry 
us  away  again.  That  the  popular  in- 
terest in  Kipling  is  such  a  mania,  in 
part,  seems  beyond  question.  Yet 
few  serious  minds  will  claim  that  this 
explains  all.  Even  manias  must  have 
a  cause.  Kipling  has  obtained  favor 
in  too  many  quarters,  and  among  too 
many  classes  of  persons,  and  has  re- 
tained it  too  long,  for  us  to  believe 
that  it  does  not  rest  upon  some  basis 
of  real  strength  in  the  man.  What  is 
this  strength?  I  do  not  think  it  is 
difficult  to  answer  the  question. 

First,  his  is  a  fresh  voice, — as  fresh 
as  was  Byron's  when  he  electrified  all 
England  with  his  "English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers,"  or  with  the  first 
two  cantos  of  his  "Childe  Harold" ;  as 
fresh  as  was  Tennyson's  when  he 
charmed  all  English  speaking  people 
with  his  "Idyls  of  the  King" ;  as  fresh 
as  was  Bret  Harte's  when  he  startled, 
shocked  and  delighted  all  America 
and  England  with  his  tales  and  poems 
descriptive  of  the  Argonauts  of  '49. 
Kipling's  is  a  real  voice ;  it  is  not  an 
echo.  He  is  original,  if  any  man  can 
be  original  in  a  world  where  men  have 
been  saying  our  best  things  ahead  of 
us  for  so  many  thousands  of  years. 
He  disclaims  originality ;  but  he  does 
it  in  such  an  original  fashion  as 
wholly  to  give  himself  away.  Turn- 
ing to  the  prefatory  page  of  the  "Bar- 
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rack-Room  Ballads,"  we  find  some 
lines  which  for  keenness  and  humor 
cannot  easily  be  outmatched.  They 
are  his  way  of  saying  that  he  doesn't 
care  a  fig  whether  he  is  original  or 
not.  He  gathers  from  all  lands  and 
seas  his  mental  sustenance,  as  the 
spider  obtains  its  food  from  many 
quarters ;  and  then  as  the  spider  spins 
its  silken  thread  out  of  its  own  body, 
so  he  spins  the  thread  of  his  song  or 
his  story  out  of  himself,  thus  world- 
fed.  Such  is  my  way  of  saying  it  in 
plain  prose ;  but  his  inimitable  way  of 
saying  it  is  this: 

"When  'Omer  smote  his  bloomin'  lyre, 
He'd  'eard  men  sing  by  land  and  sea; 
An'  what  he  thought  'e  might  require, 
'E  went  an'  took — the  same  as  me. 

"The  market  girls  and  fishermen, 

The  shepherds  and  the  sailors,  too, 
They  'eard  old  songs  turn  up  again, 
But  kep'  it  quiet— same  as  you. 


stole: 


knew     they 


"They     knew     'e 
knowed. 

They  didn't  tell,  nor  make  a  fuss, 
But  winked  at  'Omer  down  the  road, 
An'  'e  winked  back — the  same  as  us." 

Any  poet  who  can  disclaim  origi- 
nality in  as  original  a  fashion  as  that 
need  have  no  fear  of  the  verdict  of 
men  as  to  whether  he  is  a  voice  or  an 
echo. 

Kipling  has  much  advantage  in  the 
wide  range  of  his  experience.  He 
knows  at  first  hand  Europe,  America 
and  the  Orient.  He  was  educated  in 
England,  and  thus  came  into  touch 
with  her  world-interests.  He  married 
an  American  wife,  and  has  spent  sev- 
eral years  here,  having  a  fine  Vermont 
home, — thus  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  new  world  of  the  West.  He 
was  born  in  Bombay,  the  great  com- 
mercial city  of  India,  and  lived  many 
years  and  began  his  literary  work  in 
that  eastern  land  of  many  peoples  and 
many  religions,  of  mysteries  and  won- 
ders, of  glittering  wealth  and  pitiful 
poverty,  of  great  literature  and  great 
art  and  great  history,  of  the  world's 
oldest  civilization  and  its  newest.  He 
has  travelled  extensively ;  he  has  come 


into  close  contact  with  army  life ;  he 
has  had  newspaper  experience ;  he  has 
lived  in  city,  in  country  and  in  jungle ; 
he  has  been  much  on  the  seas.  This 
wide  knowledge  of  men  and  lands  and 
waters  affords  inexhaustible  material 
for  his  work.  And  his  knowledge  is 
first  hand,  not  through  books.  This 
gives  him  freshness,  directness,  re- 
ality. 

He  has  chosen  fresh  themes.  There 
has  always  been  great  fascination  to 
the  Western  mind  in  the  thought  of 
India — whether  native  India,  or  the 
life  lived  in  India  by  the  rich  and 
lordly  British  conquerors.  Kipling 
has  put  both  into  prose  and  poem. 
To  nearly  everybody  there  is  endless 
charm  in  wild  life.  Kipling  has  put 
the  jungles,  with  all  their  picturesque- 
ness  and  mystery,  and  all  their  animal 
inhabitants,  into  romance.  To  many 
there  is  unfailing  fascination  in  pic- 
tures and  stories  of  soldier  life.  Kip- 
ling has  made  himself  preeminently 
the  poet  of  the  British  common  sol- 
dier. Tommy  Atkins  never  before 
found  so  brilliant  or  so  sympathetic  a 
pen  to  portray  his  life,  in  all  its 
phases,  good  and  bad,  grave  and  gay, 
pathetic  and  tragic. 

No  modern  critic  is  more  independ- 
ent than  Kipling.  It  is  impossible  to 
classify  him.  He  belongs  to  no 
school.  He  follows  no  precedent. 
He  is  a  realist  of  the  realists ;  and  yet 
there  are  strains  in  his  poetry  in  which 
he  is  an  idealist  of  the  idealists.  He 
thinks  his  own  thoughts,  goes  his 
own  way,  writes  according  to  his  own 
genius.  He  pays  little  attention  to 
the  critics.  That  is  one  reason  why 
they  treat  him  so  well ;  since  he  re- 
fuses to  turn  out  for  them,  they  very 
respectfully  turn  out  for  him.  A 
characteristic  of  his  writings  is  his 
love  for  the  unconventional,  the  natu- 
ral, the  human  and  even  the  rough. 
The  spirit  that  takes  men  to  the 
woods  and  the  mountains,  to  fish,  to 
camp  and  to  hunt,  and  that  impels 
men  to  seek  adventure  amid  the  heats 
of  the  tropics  and  the  cold  of  the  arc- 
tics and  on  the  dangerous  seas,  is  a 
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spirit  that  finds  in  Kipling  a  voice  and 
an  interpreter.  It  follows  that  he  is 
preeminently  a  writer  for  men ;  for  it 
is  men  that  care  most  for  all  this  kind 
of  thing. 

It  has  been  said  that  Kipling  is  the 
representative  Anglo-Saxon  poet  of 
our  generation.  That  is  a  large  claim 
to  make.  The  Anglo-Saxon  peoples 
are  many  sided ;  they  have  many  char- 
acteristics. That  Kipling  represents 
them  well,  perhaps  better  than  any 
other  writer,  on  their  side  of  strength, 
daring,  hardihood,  may  be  admitted. 
He  is  distinctly  the  poet  of  power. 
This  is  shown  in  his  very  style,  which 
is  rugged,  seldom  smooth  or  polished. 
There  is  little  melody  in  his  verse,  but 
plenty  of  virility.  Occasionally  he  is 
tender,  though  not  often ;  but  he  is 
always  strong.  He  cares  little  for  the 
beautiful ;  he  cares  little  for  love ;  but 
he  cares  much  for  deeds,  especially 
deeds  that  display  vigor,  tenacity, 
courage,  determination  and  contempt 
of  ease.  He  likes  nothing  so  well  as 
to  portray  strength, — the  strength  of 
the  brute  creation,  as  in  his  "jungle 
Tales" ;  the  rude  strength  of  primeval 
man,  as  in  his  "First  Chantey"  and 
"Neolithic  Age";  the  strength  of  the 
giant  forces  of  nature  which  man  has 
harnessed  and  set  at  work  through 
modern  machinery,  as  in  "McAn- 
drews'  Hymn" ;  national  power,  as  in 
"A  Song  of  the  English,"  "The 
Widow  at  Windsor"  and  "The  Sea 
Wife" ;  strength  of  will  and  daring  in 
individual  men,  as  in  his  "Plain  Tales 
from  the  Hills"  and  scores  of  his  bal- 
lads and  other  poems. 

It  is  this  love  of  strength  in  Kip- 
ling, and  his  corresponding  limitation 
in  the  direction  of  the  higher  and  finer 
qualities  of  human  life  and  of  the 
more  ethical  and  spiritual  elements  of 
civilization,  that  give  him  his  fondness 
for  war,  that  make  him  the  poet  of  the 
soldier,  and  that  put  him  into  sympa- 
thy with  British  imperialism  and  the 
imperialism  of  this  country.  His 
sympathies  are  always  on  the  side  of 
the  strong.  This  seems  to  be  the  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  that  he  is  never 


the  poet  of  liberty.  In  a  way  he  is 
patriotic.  He  glories  in  England; 
but  he  glories  in  her  power,  not  in  her 
freedom ;  in  the  fact  that  she  has  such 
physical  might  and  mastery  in  the 
world,  not  in  the  higher  fact  that  she 
has  done  so  much  to  advance  civiliza- 
tion and  the  rights  of  man. 

He  is  not  a  democrat.  In  all  his 
instincts  he  is  a  monarchist.  He  has 
sympathy  for  individuals  among  the 
common  people,  but  for  the  common 
people  as  a  whole,  in  their  struggles 
upward  to  gain  more  freedom,  more 
privileges,  better  conditions  of  life  for 
themselves,  he  shows  no  signs  of  sym- 
pathy. For  the  oppressed  peoples  of 
the  world,  groaning  under  tyranny  or 
trying  to  shake  ofT  the  yoke  and  ob- 
tain their  freedom,  he  has  no  word  of 
favor  or  of  aid.  Though  he  has  lived 
many  years  in  India  and  given  us  vol- 
ume after  volume  of  prose  and  verse 
on  Indian  themes,  he  is  ever  on  the 
side  of  the  British  conqueror;  no 
word  ever  escapes  him  showing  the 
slightest  sympathy  with  the  Indian 
peoples  who  have  been  robbed  of 
their  liberties  and  are  kept,  by  the 
power  of  the  sword,  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water  for  their  British 
masters. 

How  do  we  account  for  the  fact  that 
a  writer  who  is  so  conspicuously  on 
the  side  of  might,  and  who  has  no 
voice  to  lift  up  on  behalf  of  freedom 
or  the  rights  of  man,  is  so  popular  in 
America,  the  land  which  in  all  its  past 
history  has  stood  first  and  above 
everything  else  for  freedom  and  the 
rights  of  man?  Does  it  mean  some- 
thing honorable  to  us,  or  does  it  mean 
something  ominous  for  the  future? 

I  have  pointed  out  what  seem  to  me 
Kipling's  leading  characteristics  as  a 
writer.  Do  these  characteristics 
throw  any  li^ht  upon  his  religion? 
I  think  they  do.  But  when  we  come 
to  speak  of  his  religion,  we  must  not 
make  the  mistake  of  thinking  it  more 
prominent  in  his  writings  than  it  is. 
As  a  poet  his  religions  utterances  are 
few.  Some  of  them  are  strong,  and 
have    attracted   wide   attention.     For 
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this  reason  many  have  hailed  their 
author  as  a  great  religious  teacher. 
But  as  a  fact  there  are  few  writers  of 
poetry  and  fiction  in  whose  writings 
religion,  or  even  ethics,  has  so  subor- 
dinate a  place.  Aside  from  a  dozen 
or  so  of  his  poems,  one  would  hardly 
know  from  his  books  that  such  a 
thing  as  religion  existed  in  the  world. 

Few  of  his  characters  are  religious, 
or  even  very  moral.  He  likes  best  to 
paint  soldiers ;  but  these  are  seldom  of 
a  high  class  ;  indeed  they  are  generally 
of  a  decidedly  low  class.  But  with 
all  their  ignorance,  their  drunkenness, 
their  vice,  their  brutality,  he  makes 
them  in  a  way  attractive  by  giving  us^ 
a  glimpse  of  some  winning  trait  in 
them.  This  man  is  brave;  this  man. 
has  a  fine  dash  of  the  chivalrous  in 
him ;  this  one  is  a  genial  companion ; 
this  one  is  faithful  and  uncomplaining 
in  duty;  this  one  is  a  good  fighter; 
this  one  is  loyal  to  the  "Widow  at 
Windsor";  this  one  stands  by  a  com- 
rade in  a  hard  place.  Thus  we  are 
made  to  judge  leniently  of  lives  coarse 
and  low  and  often  brutal  and  rotten. 
Nor  are  Kipling's  higher-class  char- 
acters, as  a  rule,  much  better.  Even 
if  they  have  money  and  social  posi- 
tion, and  dress  for  dinner,  a  painfully 
larere  number  of  them  drink  and  race 
and  bet,  possess  very  little  intellectual 
life  and  indulge  in  very  loose  morals. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Kipling 
handles  his  characters  or  tells  his 
stories  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  his 
books  positively  immoral  or  irreli- 
gious ;  but  I  do  mean  to  say  that  if  we 
in  this  generation  have  no  higher 
moral  standard  or  better  religious 
teaching  than  most  of  Kipling's  writ- 
ings afford, — indeed  I  may  say  all, 
outside  of  a  dozen  or  so  of  his  poems, 
— we  shall  not  rise  to  any  moral  or 
religious  height  which  we  shall  have 
reason  to  be  very  complaisant  over. 

Kipling  brings  into  the  thought  of 
our  time  a  strong  force;  but  morally 
it  is  an  uneven  force.  His  religious 
influence  is  not  harmonious  or  con- 
sistent; he  has  not  thought  himself 
out  into  clearness  in  religious  matters. 


Some  of  his  religious  conceptions — 
for  example,  those  of  God  and  justice 
and  duty  and  heaven  and  hell  and 
retribution — are  crude ;  for  enlight- 
ened men  to-day  to  accept  them 
would  be  to  go  backward.  His  ideals 
of  life  are  by  no  means  invariably  the 
noblest.  Many  of  them  give  unmis- 
takable signs  of  the  debasing  influ- 
ence of  the  camp  and  the  barracks. 

His  religion  is  preeminently  the 
religion  of  power.  With  the  power  is 
associated  some  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, some  awakenings  of  conscience, 
some  traces  of  retributive  justice,  as 
related  both  to  individuals  and  to  na- 
tions ;  but  higher  than  these  he  sel- 
dom or  never  rises.  A  religion  of 
love  he  seems  to  know  nothing  what- 
ever about.  His  religion  is  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Old  Testament,  not  of 
the  New, — or  rather  it  is  the  religion 
of  the  earlier  and  less  ethical  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament.  His  God  is  the 
Jehovah  of  might  and  wrath  and  war, 
whom  we  find  depicted  in  the  books 
of  Joshua,  Judges  and  Kines.  Hence 
the  opening  lines  of  his  "Hymn  Be- 
fore Action": 

•     "Jehovah  of  the  thunders. 
Lord  God  of  Battles,  aid!" 

The  God  of  love,  of  the  Gospels  and 
the  Epistles,  especially  the  Heavenly 
Father  of  Jesus,  seems  to  be  a  concep- 
tion wholly  foreign  to  his  thought. 

Kipling  is  not  a  spiritual  seer,  and 
he  is  not  a  great  religious  thinker. 
To  some  extent  he  feels  the  religious 
confusion  of  our  time ;  but  he  does 
little  or  nothing  to  illuminate  it. 
With  the  great  religious  problems 
which  confront  thinking  men  to-day 
he  gives  no  evidence  of  having  grap- 
pled; he  can  therefore  afford  us  little 
help  in  the  solution  of  these  problems. 
It  is  this  that  differentiates  him  so 
widely  from  poets  like  Browning, 
Tennyson  and  Wordsworth.  These 
great  thinkers  and  seers  all  have  the 
Dower  to  take  their  readers  strongly 
by  the  hand  and  lead  them  straight  up 
out  of  the  valley  and  the  shadow,  out 
of  the  fog  and  the  dark,  out  of  fear 
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and  doubt  and  spiritual  uncertainty, 
to  the  mountain  tops,  where  there  is 
light.  Tennyson  helps  us  to  "beat 
our  music  out" ;  to  "fight  our  doubt 
and  gather  strength" ;  to  "face  the 
spectres  of  the  mind,  and  lay  them" ; 
and  thus  at  length  "to  find  a  stronger 
faith  our  own."  Wordsworth  opens 
our  eyes  to  see  "the  light  that  never 
was  on  sea  or  land" ;  teaches  us 
"truths  that  wake  to  perish  never" ; 
shows  us  how  to  put  our  ear  to  na- 
ture, as  a  child  to  "a  smooth-lipped 
shell,"  and  there  hear  voices,  mur- 
m  urings, 

"Though  inland  far  we  be, 
...  of  that  immortal  sea, 
Which  brought  us  hither!" 

Browning  teaches  us  to  sing, 

"God's  in  his  Heaven; 
All's  right  with  the  world! 

All  that  is,  at  all, 

Lasts  ever,  past  recall: 

Earth    changes,    but    thy    soul    and    God 

stand  sure; 
What  entered  into  thee, 
That  was,  is,  and  shall  be; 
Time's  wheel  runs  back,   or  stops; 
Potter  and  clay  endure!" 

Thus  do  these  men  who  can  think 
as  well  as  sing — these  great  seers  and 
interpreters  of  God  and  the  human 
soul — lead  in  solving  the  religious 
problems  that  press  upon  the  modern 
world,  and  lift  men  from  despair  to 
hope,  from  doubt  to  faith,  from  weak- 
ness to  moral  power,  and  give  new 
meaning,  new  incentive  and  new 
glory  to  man's  life. 

It  is  here  that  Kipling  is  weak.  It 
is  here  that  his  religion  shows  itself  so 
much  below  the  highest.  It  can 
make  men  fight ;  it  cannot  make  them 
love.  It  can  make  men  plod  and 
drudge  with  faithfulness,  and  even 
with  courage ;  it  cannot  give  men 
wings ;  it  cannot  make  the  soul  sing 
songs  of  faith  and  joy  and  victory. 
And  yet  I  believe  that  Kipling  has  a 
religious  message  for  our  time. 
Some  of  his  poems  have  been  born 
out    of    his    deepest    soul,    and    go 


straight  to  the  consciences  and  re- 
ligious needs  of  many  men.  God 
speaks  to  the  world  through  many 
voices.  I  believe  one  is  that  of  Kip- 
ling. Let  us  turn  to  those  poems  in 
which  he  has  let  the  best  that  is  in  him 
find  utterance,  and  see  more  exactly 
what  his  message  is. 

Kipling's  best  known  religious 
poem  is  his  "Recessional."  Hardly 
any  other  piece  of  verse  written  in  our 
day  has  been  so  quickly  and  so  widely 
taken  up.  The  reasons  for  this  were 
two.  First,  it  was  a  very  strong 
poem.  This  everybody  admits,  al- 
though it  seems  that  the  author  him- 
self did  not  at  first  think  much  of  it, 
and  actually  committed  it  to  the  waste- 
paper  basket.  But  it  had  a  simple 
and  noble  grandeur  about  it  that  im- 
pressed all  serious  minds.  The  sec- 
ond and  perhaps  most  important  rea- 
son for  its  quick  popularity  was  its 
singular  opportuneness.  England 
was  celebrating  her  great  jubilee  in 
honor  of  the  sixtieth  anniversary 
of  the  crowning  of  her  sovereign. 
The  mightiest  fleet  of  war  vessels  that 
the  world  ever  saw  had  been  assem- 
bled along  her  coast.  Representa- 
tives of  her  armies,  her  colonies  and 
her  subject  peoples  had  been  gathered 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  London 
was  ablaze  with  flags  and  decorations 
and  marks  of  gayety  and  signs  of 
England's  wealth  and  pride  and  power. 
There  were  great  civic  and  military 
processions  filled  with  the  royalty  and 
nobility  of  Britain,  representatives  of 
the  leading  royal  families  and  govern- 
ments of  the  world,  subject  princes 
from  Africa  and  India,  generals, 
statesmen,  diplomats,  men  of  fame  in 
many  walks  of  life.  The  metropolis 
and  the  whole  land  were  wild  with  ex- 
citement, were  drunk  with  pride  and 
display  and  boasting  over  the  material 
greatness  of  the  nation.  At  last  the 
end  came.  The  vast  assemblies  dis- 
persed; the  pageant  faded;  the  de- 
lirium was  hushed.  It  was  time  for 
serious  thought  as  to  what  it  all 
meant.  Then  rose  a  voice  calm  and 
strong,  that  sounded  far,  and  smote 
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the  conscience  of  England  almost  as 
if  God  had  spoken  from  heaven.  It 
was  Kipling's  solemn  and  .  mighty 
hymn.  Its  first  three  verses  are  the 
best.     I  will  quote  only  these: 

"God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old, 
Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle  line, 

Beneath  whose  awful  hand  we  hold 
Dominion  over  palm  and  pine, — 

Lord  God  of  hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget! 

"The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies; 

The  captains  and  the  kings  depart; 
Still  stands  thine  ancient  sacrifice, 

A  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 
Lord  God  of  hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget! 

"Far-called  our  navies  melt  away,  * 

On  dune  and  headland  sinks  the  fire; — 
Lo,  all  the  pomp  of  yesterday 

Is  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre! 
Judge  of  the  Nations,  spare  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget!" 

I  hardly  know  of  anything  in  the 
history  of  literature  so  dramatic,  so 
powerfully  and  nobly  dramatic,  as  was 
this  hymn  of  Kipling's,  coming  at  that 
opportune  moment  to  stir  England's 
conscience,  to  rebuke  England's 
pride,  to  warn  her  against  putting  her 
trust 

"In  reeking  tube  and  iron  shard — 
All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust," 

and  forgetting  justice  and  humility 
and  duty  and  God. 

Who  shall  write  America's  Reces- 
sional? Would  that  some  Kipling 
might  arise  to  sound  a  similar  note  of 
warning  to  us  in  our  growing  pride  in 
material  things  and  our  new  delirium 
of  ambition  for  military  greatness  and 
unholy  conquest, — forgetting  justice, 
forgetting  the  great  mission  to  which 
we  have  been  called  as  a  nation,  for- 
getting God. 

The  poem  of  Kipling  that  has  had 
the  widest  reading,  next  after  the 
"Recessional,"  is  probably  "The 
White  Man's  Burden."  This  poem 
has  caused  a  great  deal  of  discussion. 
It  has  called  out  strong  assent  and 
strong  dissent.  It  is  a  message  from 
Kipling  to  the  American  nation,  writ- 


ten seemingly  with  a  twofold  end  in 
view:  first,  to  urge  us  forward  in  the 
direction  of  imperialism,  with  which 
Kipling,  in  common  with  most  Eng- 
lishmen, seems  to  sympathize;  and 
secondly,  to  warn  us  that  we  shall  not 
find  the  new  road  upon  which  we  are 
entering  a  smooth  or  a  short  one,  but 
one  that  will  lead  us  farther  than  most 
of  us  can  see,  and  rough  enough  to 
test  us  to  the  uttermost.  Of  course 
he  writes  in  the  light  of  England's  ex- 
perience in  the  same  line.  The  poem 
is  so  familiar  that  only  a  single  verse 
need  be  reproduced: 

"Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden; 

Send  forth  the  best  ye  breed;— 
Go,  bind  your  sons  to  exile 

To  serve  your  captive's  need; 
To  wait  in  heavy  harness 

On  fluttered  folk  and  wild — 
Your  new-caught,   sullen  peoples, 

Half  devil  and  half  child!" 

Two  important  thoughts  are  sug- 
gested by  this  poem.  The  first  is, 
what  will  be  the  effect  upon  us  as  a 
nation  of  sending  forth  the  "best  we 
breed"  to  be  sacrificed  in  schemes  of 
imperialistic  conquest  and  coloniza- 
tion in  the  tropics?  Is  our  best 
young  blood  to  be  lightly  prized?  Is 
the  loss  of  such  blood  from  the  na- 
tion's veins,  by  being  poured  out  on 
foreign  soils,  a  small  matter?  Sup- 
pose we  kill  off  the  fastest  and  best 
young  horses  in  this  country,  for  a 
series  of  years ;  how  long  a  time  will 
have  passed  before  there  will  be  a  sen- 
sible degeneration  of  the  horses  of  the 
land  ?  Can  we  afford  to  enter  upon  a 
career  which  means  the  steady  and 
systematic  killing  off,  by  bullets  and 
tropical  fevers,  of  tens  of  thousands 
(hundreds  of  thousands,  if  the  expe- 
rience of  Spain  and  Great  Britain  is 
any  index)  of  our  best  young  men, 
and  the  consequent  loss  and  degen- 
eration to  our  own  nation  which  this 
implies?  Let  us  face  the  fact  that 
"sending  forth  the  best  we  breed"  to 
"serve  the  need  of  new-caught,  sullen 
peoples"  by  fighting  "the  savage  wars 
of  peace"  in  the  tropics  means  and 
always  must  mean  just  this.     Is  this 
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a  burden  which  as  patriots  we  should 
be  eager  to  take  up? 

The  second  thought  suggested  by 
the  poem  has  to  do  with  the  value  of 
this  kind  of  help  to  the  peoples  to 
whom  we  offer  it.  Do  we  benefit 
peoples  who  aspire  to  liberty  and  self- 
rule,  when  we  conquer  them  and 
make  them  subject  peoples?  Let  no 
American  believe  it.  Instead  of  bene- 
fiting them,  we  arrest  the  process  of 
their  true  and  natural  development. 
We  rob  them  of  their  dearest  right. 
The  true  preparation  for  liberty  is  lib- 
erty. We  cannot  shoot  civilization 
into  peoples.  We  cannot  Christianize 
them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  We 
cannot  give  them  good  government 
by  killing  off  their  men  and  making 
their  children  and  children's  children 
hate  us  and  everything  connected 
with  us  for  generations  to  come.  The 
kind  of  burden  that  we  should  bear  for 
other  peoples  less  favored  than  we  is 
the  burden  of  kindness  and  good  will 
and  helpfulness.  What  we  should 
carry  to  them  is  not  machine  guns 
and  unscrupulous  greed,  but  school- 
teachers, missionaries,  honest  trade, 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  protection, 
the  sympathy  which  a  strong,  free, 
noble  nation  ought  always  to  extend 
to  weaker  peoples  struggling  upward 
to  enlightenment  and  self-rule.  The 
trouble  with  the  kind  of  White  Man's 
Burden  which  Kipling  talks  about  is 
that  it  really  means  the  Brown  Man's 
Burden.  It  means  the  white  man 
taking  his  own  burden  and  putting  it 
upon  the  brown  man's  back  and  com- 
pelling the  brown  man  to  carry  it. 
That  is  what  English  imperialism 
means.  That  is  what  all  imperialism 
means.  Surely  we  do  not  need  any 
Kipling  to  exhort  us  to  move  in  that 
direction. 

One  poem  of  Kipling's  seems  to  me 
execrable,  utterly  unworthy  of  any 
man  who  cares  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind. I  refer  to  "The  Truce  of  the 
Bear,"  written  soon  after  the  mani- 
festo of  the  Czar  of  Russia  calling  a 
Conference  in  the  interests  of  peace. 
In    this    poem    Kipling   uses    all    his 


power  as  a  poet  to  throw  discredit 
upon  the  sincerity  of  the  Russian  Em- 
peror and  to  induce  England  to  refuse 
to  have  any  part  in  the  Conference. 
What  right  has  Kipling  thus  to  im- 
pugn the  motives  of  any  man  ?  What 
right  has  he  to  put  the  worst  possible 
interpretation  upon  the  Czar's  con- 
duct, especially  when  to  do  so  means 
aid  to  the  terrible  war  spirit  and  hin- 
drance to  the  peace  spirit  in  the 
world?  Kipling  has  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility to  bear  for  his  conduct  in  this 
matter. 

While  Kipling  writes  primarily  to 
entertain,  there  are  evidences  enough 
that  he  does  not  write  without  a  sense 
of  responsibility.  Perhaps  this  feel- 
ing of  responsibility  is  most  clearly 
defined  in  the  dedication  of  his  "Sol- 
diers Three,"  and  in  the  "Envoi"  to 
his  "Life's  Handicap."  In  the  former 
he  writes: 

"Lo,  I  have  wrought  in  common  clay 
Rude  figures  of  a  rough  hewn  race! 
For  pearls  strew  not  the  market  place! 

Yet  is  there  life  in  that  I  make? 

Oh,  Thou  who  knowest,  turn  and  see. 

As  thou  hast  power  over  me, 

So  have  I  over  these, 

Because  I  wrought  them  for  Thy  sake, 

And  breathed  in  them  mine  agonies. 

"Small  mirth  was  in  the  making.     Now 
I  lift  the  cloth  that  cloaks  the  clay 
And,  weaned,  at  thy  feet  I  lay 
My  wares,  ere  I  go  forth  to  sell. 
The  long  bazaar  will  praise — but  Thou — 
Heart  of  my  heart,  have  I  done  well?" 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  to  any 
work  a  nobler  dedication  than  this. 
If  all  tasks  were  wrought  in  the  spirit 
of  these  lines,  how  it  would  lift  up 
human  lives!  The  "Envoi"  is  not 
less  earnest  or  devout.  The  author's 
book  is  finished,  and  at  the  end  he 
writes : 

"By  my  own  work  before  the  night, 
Great  Overseer,  I  make  my  prayer! 

"If  there  be  good  in  that  I  wrought, 

Thy  hand  compelled  it,  Master,  thine; 
Where  I  have  failed  to  meet  thy  thought, 
I  know  through  thee  the  blame  is  mine. 
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"The  depth  and  dream  of  my  desire, 

The  bitter  paths  wherein  1  stray, 
Thou  knowest,  who  hast  made  the  fire, 
Thou  knowest,  who  hast  made  the  clay. 

"One  stone  the  more  swings  to  her  place 

In  that  dread  temple  of  thy  worth; 
It  is  enough  that  through  thy  grace 
I  saw  naught  common  on  the  earth!" 

We  have  here  not  only  a  feeling  of 
reverence  and  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, but  in  the  last  line  we  have 
another  thought  which  reveals  Kip- 
ling at  his  best: 

"I  saw  naught  common  on  the  earth!" 

However  far  apart  they  may  be  in 
other  respects,  in  one  thing  Kipling  is 
like  Emerson.  Both  see  the  glory  of 
the  common.     To  both 

"In  the  mud  and  slime  of  things, 
Ever,   always  something  sings!" 

I  am  disposed  to  think  that  Kip- 
ling's greatest  poem  of  a  religious  char- 
acter— not  the  noblest,  but  the  one  in 
which  he  shows  the  greatest  poetical 
genius  and  power — is  "Mc Andrews' 
Hymn."  McAndrews  is  a  rough  dia- 
mond. He  is  an  old  Scotch  engineer 
on  board  a  great  ocean  passenger 
steamer.  Theologically  he  is  a  Cal- 
vinist.  He  has  been  more  than  forty 
years  on  the  sea.  He  confesses  to 
some  wild  ways  in  his  earlier  years; 
but  he  comforts  himself  with  the 
thought  that  he  has  never  doubted  the 
good  old  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  elec- 
tion and  foreordination.  Even  if  he 
has  sometimes  lost  his  character, 
thank  God  he  has  never  become  a 
"Pelagian."  The  fine  thing  about 
him  is  his  affection  and  reverence  for 
his  engine.  He  loves  it  almost  as  a 
wife ;  he  well-nigh  worships  it ;  he 
sees  God  in  it,  as  others  see  Him  in 
the  starry  heavens  or  the  human  soul ; 
to  him  it  is  a  psalm,  a  symphony.  He 
sighs  for  a  Robert  Burns  to  arise  to 
sing  "The  Song  of  Steam."  One  of 
Kipling's  religious  poems  not  to  be 
overlooked  is  his  "Hymn  Before  Ac- 
tion." I  have  already  referred  to  it 
as   illustrating  his  view  of   God.     A 


striking  and  powerful  poem  is  his 
"Tomlinson."  There  may  be  some 
question  as  to  whether  its  ethics  is 
Christian  or  Satanic;  but  its  scorn  of 
weakness  is  tremendous ;  both  heaven 
and  hell  refuse  admission  to  the  man 
who  lacks  strength.  Kipling  is  ro- 
bust in  his  religion,  as  in  everything 
else.  His  religion  is  preeminently 
one  of  work,  of  deeds.  We  could 
only  wish  it  made  more  difference 
with  him  whether  the  deeds  were 
good  or  bad. 

Many  poems  of  Kipling,  while  not 
religious  or  even  ethical,  have  in  them 
a  pathetic  strain  which  reaches  our 
hearts  and  draws  us  a  little  closer  to 
our  common  humanity.  A  good  il- 
lustration of  this  is  his  "Ford  o'  Kabul 
River." 

In  the  "Widow  at  Windsor"  we 
have  portrayed  in  a  humorous  and  yet 
effective  way  the  awful  cost  of  Brit- 
ain's wars,  the  ceaseless  demand  for 
soldiers  to  be  offered  as  victims  and 
to  leave  their  bones  to  bleach  under 
every  sky.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of 
anything  more  touching  than  the  line, 

"Poor  beggars! — they'll  never  see  'ome!" 

Our  country  is  just  now  eager  to 
build  a  great  navy  and  to  become  a 
great  sea  power.  If  any  one  would 
know  what  that  kind  of  ambition 
costs  let  him  read  Kipling's  "Song  of 
the  English": 

"We  have  fed  our  sea  for  a  thousand  years, 
And  she  hails  us  still  unfed! 
There's  never  a  wave  of  all  her  waves 

But  marks  our  English  dead. 
We  have  strewn  our  best  to    the    weed's 
unrest, 
To  the  shark  and  the  sheering  gull; 
If  blood  be  the  price  of  Admiralty, 
Good  God,  we  have  paid  it  full." 

One  of  the  simplest,  and  yet  one  of 
the  tenderest  and  sweetest  bits  of 
verse  that  we  have  from  Kipling  is  a 
little  poem  of  eleven  lines  entitled 
"Mother  o'  Mine." 

"If  I  were  hanged  on  the  highest  hill, 
Mother  o'  mine!     O,  mother  o'  mine! 
I  know  whose  love  would  follow  me  still, 
Mother  o'  mine!     O,  mother  o'  mine! 
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"If  I  were  drowned  in  the  deepest  sea, 

Mother  o'  mine!     O,  mother  o'  mine! 
I  know  whose  tears  would  come  down  to 


me, 

Mother  o'  mine! 


O,  mother  o'  mine! 


"If  I  were  damned  of  body  and  soul, 
I  know  whose  prayers    would    make    me 
whole, 
Mother  o'  mine,  O,  mother  o'  mine!" 

Let  us  hope  that  Kipling  will  write 
more  in  this  fine  vein.  I  close  with  a 
single  other  selection.  In  the  con- 
cluding poem  of  his  "Seven  Seas,"  he 
dashes  on  the  canvas  for  us  his  dream 
of  the  future,  beyond  this  world.  It 
is  fantastic,  but  it  is  impressive,  and 
the  last  lines  certainly  have  some 
good  religion  in  them. 

"When  earth's  last  picture  is   painted, 

And  the  tubes  are  twisted  and  dried, 
When  the  oldest  colors  have  faded, 

And  the  youngest  critic  has  died, 
We  shall  rest,  and,  faith,  we  shall  need  it — 

Lie  down  for  an  aeon  or  two, 
Till  the  Master  of  all  good  workmen 

Shall  set  us  to  work  anew. 

"And  those  that  are  good  shall  be  happy; 
They  shall  sit  in  a  golden  chair; 


They  shall  splash  at  a  ten-league  canvas 
With  brushes  of  comets'  hair; 

They  shall  find  real  saints  to  draw  from — 
Magdalene,   Peter,  and  Paul; 

They  shall  work  for  an  age  at  a  sitting 
And  never  be  tired  at  all. 

"And  only  the  Master  shall  praise  us, 

And  only  the  Master  shall  blame; 
And  no  one  shall  work  for  money, 

And  no  one  shall  work  for  fame; 
But  each  for  the  joy  of  the  working, 

And  each,  in  his  separate  star, 
Shall  draw  the  Thing  as  he  sees  It, 

For  the  God  of  Things  as  They  Are!" 

This  may  not  be  a  very  complete 
picture  of  heaven ;  it  certainly  is  not. 
Yet,  I  submit,  for  any  man  who 
stands  on  his  own  feet,  who  thinks  for 
himself,  who  wants  reality  and  not 
make-believe,  is  not  this,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  about  the  kind  of  thing  that 
heaven  must  be  if  it  is  to  have  any 
attraction  for  him?  One  of  the  fine 
traits  of  Kipling  is  his  hatred  of  cant 
and  pretence,  his  love  of  sincerity  and 
reality.  In  these  lines  this  comes  out 
into  unique  and  powerful  expression. 
Surely  there  is  a  lesson  here  for  the 
whole  world  to  learn. 
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By  Katharine  Lee  Bates. 

"It  is  no  feather  of  fancy." 

E  once  had  worn  Love's  myrtle-wreath, 
And  worshipped  Art's  disdain  ; 
But  he  fought  his  manhood's  fiVht  beneath 


The  ruddy  flag  of  pain. 

His  comrades  scaled  the  splendid  heights 

But  for  his  only  deed 
He  proved  the  bullet  how  it  bites, 

The  wounds  and  how  they  bleed. 

No  mortal  plaudits  pay  this  price ; 

No  herald  here  has  trod ; 
The  incense  of  his  sacrifice 

Ascendeth  unto  God. 
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ity  has 
public. 


UCH  has  been  writ- 
ten in  books  and 
magazines  concern- 
ing the  region  sur- 
rounding Buzzard's 
Bay,  especially  since 
its  seaside  resorts 
have  become  so 
widely  popular.  But 
one  of  the  oldest 
names  in  the  vicin- 
been  losing  its  hold  on  the 
Not  long  ago  the  address  of 
.a  resident  was  given  to  a  middle-aged 
official  of  a  large  bank  in  Boston. 
"Rochester?"  was  the  query,  "Is  it  a 
new  town?"  "Oh,  no,  it  is  very  old." 
"But  where  is  it?"  "Our  railway  sta- 
tion is  Marion."  "Oh,  it  is  near  Mar- 
ion,— yes."  And  the  citizen  of  Roch- 
ester felt  a  curious  sense  of  the  muta- 
bility of  earthly  affairs  in  recognizing 
that  the  mother  town  of  ancient  high- 
felt  respectability  was  now  most  easily 
distinguished  from  her  proximity  to 
this  daughter  of  hers,  so  recently 
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come  to  years  of  independent  matu- 
rity. To  use  the  words  of  another: 
"Rochester-Town,  which  territory 
formerly  included  the  western  shore 
of  the  bay  as  far  down  as  Dartmouth, 
has  given  off  all  its  salt-water  front  to 
its  offspring,  Wareham,  Mattapoisett 
and  Sippican  (unfortunately  renamed 
Marion),  and  is  now  an  inland  farm 
untouched  by  railway  trains." 

The  Indian  name  of  the  region  was 
Menchoisett,  but  most  of  the  territory 
of  Rochester  was  known  to  the  early 
colonists  as  the  "lands  of  Sippican," 
the  name  being  derived  from  that  of 
an  Indian  village  lying  between  the 
harbors.  There  is  no  direct  record  of 
the  purchase  of  these  lands  from  the 
Indians,  though  a  curious  drawing 
made  in  1668,  and  included  in  the 
Plymouth  Records,  is  supposed  to  be 
a  deed  given  by  the  Indians  for  a  part 
of  this  territory.  It  is  signed  by  King 
Philip's  mark  and  is  witnessed  by 
John  Sassamon,  the  Christian  Indian 
missionary  who  lived  on  Betty's  Neck 
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in  Middleboro,  a  little  north  of  the 
Rochester  line,  and  whose  murder  by 
hostile  Indians  was  one  of  the  causes- 
leading  to  King  Philip's  war. 

The  ''lands  of  Sippican"  were  recog- 
nized and  used  by  the  colonists  much 
earlier  than  this,  however,  and  men- 
tion of  "Seipecan"  may  be  found  in 
the  Plymouth  Records  as  early  as  1638. 
In  1639  "a  graunt  of  the  plantation 
called  Seppekann"  was  made  to  Rev. 
John  Lothrop  and  his  congregation, 
who  had  fled  from  London  under  the 
persecution  of  Archbishop  Laud  and 
tarried  for  a  while  in  Scituate.  But, 
attracted  by  the  "hay  grounds"  in  the 
Great  Marshes  of  Barnstable,  they 
turned  aside  from  their  pur- 
pose of  settling  in  Sippican  and  went 
to  Barnstable  instead.  Forty  years 
later  descendants  of  Pastor  Lothrop 
and  his  Kentish  pilgrims  became  the 
pioneers  of  settlement  in  Rochester.. 
Indeed,  most  of  the  early  settlers  were 
from  the  "Cape  lands,"  and  for  thirty 
years  Rochester  belonged  to  Barn- 
stable County,  being  separated  from  it 
in  1709,  and  added  to  the  county  of. 
Plymouth. 

In  1 65 1  the  "Sepecan  grant"  of 
"eight  miles  by  the  sea  and  four  miles 
into  the  land"  was  made  by  the  Col- 
ony Court  to  the  Plymouth  settlers- 
as  a  place  to  herd  their  cattle.  The 
rental  of  this  was  to  be  used  exclu- 
sively in  maintaining  the  school  of 
Plymouth.  The  rental  of  the  Cape 
Cod  fisheries  being  devoted  to  the 
same  object,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  fisheries  of  Cape  Cod  and  the  pas- 
turage of  Rochester  together  fur- 
nished the  first  fund  for  the  support  of 
free  schools  in  America. 

In  1679  several  persons  having  pro- 
posed to  purchase  lands  in  Sippican, 
the  Old  Colony  Court  decided  to  ac- 
commodate them,  "if  they  can  pro- 
cure some  substanciall  men  that  are 
prudent  psons  and  of  considerable 
estates,"  who  would  settle  with  their 
families.  Such  were  soon  found,  for 
on  July  22,  1679,  the  deed  was  given 
to  twenty-nine  original  proprietors, 
two  other  names  of  householders  and 
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the  "ministry  share"  being  afterwards 
added  to  the  list. 

On  the  fourth  of  June,  1686,  the 
land;  of  Sippican  were  incorporated  t 
as  "Rochester-Towne  in  new  Eng- 
land," extending  from  the  Plymouth 
line  (about  the  middle  of  the  present 
town  of  Wareham)  on  the  east,  to 
Dartmouth  on  the  west,  and  reaching 
inland  as  far  as  Middleboro.  The 
new  town  received  its  name  from  the 
ancient  city  of  Rochester,  in  Kent 
County,  England.  It  is  said  that  the 
name  was  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
the  shores  of  Kent  were  celebrated  by  ' 
the  Romans  for  delicious  oysters, 
which  were  also  found  in  rich  abun- 
dance on  the  shores  of  Sippican.  The 
long  and  irregular  shore  line  of  Old 


Rochester   forms  several  inlets  or 
harbors,      with      a      southeasterly 
trend.      The    long    peninsulas    or 
"necks"     between     these     harbors 
furnished   the   pasturage,   but   the 
inland    part   of   the    territory    was 
covered  with  heavy  pines,  and  to 
attract  settlers  it  was  ordered  that 
those    "that    first    settell    and    are 
Livers"     should     be     allowed     to 
make  "ten  Barrells  of  tar  apeece" 
on    the    commons    for    their    own 
benefit. 
Most  of  the  names  of  the  original 
proprietors     have     now     disappeared 
from  the  region.     Dexter,  Clarke,  El- 
lis   and  Briggs  are  still  town  names ; 
Hammond  belongs  to  the  Mattapoi- 
sett  section  of  the  original  town ;  and 
Burge  (now  Burgess)  is  still  a  well- 
known     name     of     Wareham.      The 
homes  of  the  earliest  settlers  were  at 
Little  Neck,  at  the  head  of  Sippican 
harbor,   in   the   northern   Dart   of   the 
present    town    of    Marion.     A    larg-e 
rock  in  this  locality,  said  to  have  been 
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anciently  the  scene  of  various  pow- 
wows or  noisy  Indian  dances,  is  to- 
day known  as  "Minister's  Rock,"  it 
having  served  as  the  pulpit  from 
which  the  Rev.  Samuel  Shiverick,  a 
Huguenot  fleeing  from  Catholic  per- 
secution in  France,  preached  the  word 
to  the  first  settlers  in  this  wilderness. 
Around  Minister's  Rock  are  the  un- 
marked graves  of  a  few  of  these  early 
pioneers.  But 
the  judgment 
of  poster  i  t  y 
did  not  indorse 
that  of  these- 
earliest  comers 
regarding  a  de- 
sirable spot  for 
habitation.  The 


now 


who  was  also    town    clerk    for    many 
years. 

Several  years  before  the  settlement 
of  Rochester  an  event  of  historical  in- 
terest occurred  in  Sipoican.  On  the 
Neck  to  the  eastward  of  Marion  har- 
bor is  an  elevation  of  127  feet  above 
the  bay  known  as  Great  Hill,  now  in- 
cluded in  the  fine  estate  owned  by 
John  F.  Searles.     During  King  Phil- 
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a  tract  of  almost  unbroken  wood- 
land. As  the  population  flowed  away 
from  Little  Neck  toward  the  centre  of 
the  town,  a  village  was  soon  formed  at 
Leonard's  Forge,  or  Handy's  Mill. 
Here  the  first  corn-mill  in  this  part  of 
the  Old  Colony  was  built  by  the  town 
in  1704.  It  had  a  perpendicular  shaft 
and  was  tended  by   Peter   Blackmer, 
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ip's  war  in  August,  1677,  this  was  the 
scene  of  an  important  interview  be- 
tween Captain  Benjamin  Church,  of 
Plymouth  Colony  fame,  and  Awa- 
shonks,  the  squaw-sachem  of  the  Sog- 
konate  Indians,  with  her  tribe.  King 
Philip  had  sent  six  of  his  men  to 
Awashonks  to  engage  her  in  his  in- 
terest.    She    called    her    subjects    to- 
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gether  to  a  great  dance,  to  which  Cap- 
tain Church  was  also  invited.  At  the 
close  of  the  festivities  a  treaty  was  en- 
tered into,  in  which  the  warrior  queen 
pledged  friendship  and  allegiance  to 
the  English,  —  an 
act  which  doubt- 
less had  great  in- 
fluence in  deter- 
mining the  issue 
of  the  conflict. 

The  great  In- 
dian war  was 
ended  before  the 
Rochester  propri- 
etary began  its 
history,  and  the 
relations  of  the 
settlers     to      their 

savage  neighbors  seem  to  have  been 
chiefly  those  of  peace  and  amity, 
although  about  1682  several  suits 
were  entered  into  between  the  pro- 
prietors and  the  Indian  sachems 
regarding  the  title  to  some  of  the 
Rochester  lands.  One  of  these 
related  to  Charles's  Neck  in  Marion, 
where  the  fine  estate  called  "The 
Moorings"  is  now  owned  by  Mr. 
Harry  Converse.  This  "Neck"  was 
claimed  by  an  Indian  named  Charles, 
who  released  his  claim,  however,  in 
consideration  of  the  payment  of  six 
pounds. 

The  traditions  of  the  region  speak 
of  an  Indian  chief  named  Totosin  or 
Tousand,  who  occupied  the  tongue  of 
upland  in  the  midst  of  the  great  Has- 
kell swamp  now  known  as  Towser's 
Neck.  It  is  said  that  Tousand,  with 
several  other  sachems  of  the  region, 
was  summoned  to  a  council  in  Plym- 


outh and  there  treacherously  put 
to  death  by  the  colonial  authorities. 
The  old  resident  who  told  me 
this  story  added,  "It  may  not  be  in 
the  histories,  but  there  was  many 
a  happening  in  the  old  days  that  did 
not  get  into  the  books." 

Rochester  was  settled  shortly  be- 
fore the  fateful  period  of  agitation  in 
the  northern  towns  of  Massachusetts 
over  the  subject  of  witchcraft.  In  1692, 
Mark  Haskell  of  Salem,  beirjg  drawn 
as  a  juror  in  one  of  the  witchcraft 
cases  and  deeming  them  unjust  and 
illegal,  declared  (so  the  story  goes) 
that  he  would  get  as  far  away  from 
Salem   as   horse   could   carry   him   in 


twenty-four  hours.  At  midnight  pre- 
ceding the  trial  he  packed  his  saddle 
bags  and  rode  from  Salem  to  Boston 
and  thence  to  Rochester,  where  his 
numerous  descendants  may  be  found 
to-day.  No  important  traditions  of 
witchcraft  are  known  to  belong  to  old 
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Rochester,  though  one  vine-cov- 
ered romantic-looking  bowlder 
about  a  mile  from  the  Center  is 
known  far  and  near  as  the  "Witch 
Rock." 

In  the  old  "Proprietors'  Rec- 
ords'' and  early  town  books  we 
find  glimpses  of  the  primitive  life 
of  these  town  fathers.  Much  legis- 
lation was  needed  to  keep  the 
swine  "yoaked  and  ringed,"  and 
the  sheep  rams  within  proper  lim- 
its as  they  ran  at  large  upon 
the  common  lands  of  the  "Proprie- 
tary." But  the  legislation  of  greatest 
local  interest  related  to  the  town  fish- 
eries, including  the  shellfish  of  the 
salt  water  shores,  the  bluefish  of  the 
bay,  and  more  particularlv  the  "ail 
wives"  which  came  each  year  up  the 
Weweantit  and  Mattapoisett  rivers 
to  spawn  in  the  Rochester  ponds. 
When  the  town  of  Wareham  was  in- 
corporated, taking  a  large  slice  from 
the  eastern  side  of  Rochester,  the 
mother  town  was  loath  to  relinquish 
her  rights  in  the  rich  oyster  beds  of 
Wareham ;  but  after  due  discussion  a 
compromise  was  effected  by  which  a 
certain  right  in  these  fisheries  was  re- 
served for  Rochester,   and  Wareham 
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was  left  to  go  in  peace.  More  than  a 
hundred  years  later  similar  compro- 
mises regarding  the  fishing  interests 
occurred,  when  Marion  and  Mattapoi- 
sett became  independent  towns.  The 
herring  fishery  is  still  carried  on  in 
Rochester  and  Mattapoisett.  Year  by 
year  in  April  herrings  are  seined  in 
large  numbers  as  the  welcome  school 
comes  up  the  Mattapoisett  River  to 
breed  in  Sniptuit,  the  largest  of  the 
Rochester  ponds.  By  the  present 
town  laws  each  family  is  entitled  to  a 
barrel  of  herring  at  the  nominal  price 
of  one  dollar,  the  priority  in  right  to 
purchase  being  decided  by  lot.  Prob- 
ably many  families  waive  their  rights, 
but  not  a  few  look  forward  eagerly  to 
the  herring  season,  and 
those  who  are  lucky  enough 
to  draw  an  early  number 
are  usually  also  generous 
enough  to  divide  their  prior 
rights  with  others  less  for- 
tunate. In  recent  years  the 
encroachments  of  modern 
life  have  diminished  the 
herring  run,  awakening  a 
fear  lest  this  important 
source  of  sustenance  may 
be  cut  off.  It  is  said  that  at 
a  certain  period  of  the  early 
history  of  the  town  families 
were  allowed  the  generous 
share  of  5,000  herrings 
apiece.  They  were  used  as 
fertilizer  for  the  corn,  two 
or  three  being  buried  in 
each  hill.  But  the  plan  did 
not  work  well.  Dogs  began 
to  dig  for  the  herrings,  thus 
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spoiling  the  corn.  A  law  was  there- 
fore passed  that  "every  dog  kind  shall 
be  annually  fettered  from  the  20th  of 
April  for  forty  days,  by  having  one 
of  their  forefeet  fastened  up  to  their 
neck." 

Although  money  was  scarce,  the 
men  of  Rochester  apparently  contin- 
ued to  be  "substanciall  and  prudent 
psons  of  considerable  estates."  There 
are  few  entries  regarding  charges  for 
town  poor.  In  1755,  however,  after 
the     deplorable     expedition     against 


gan  to  gather  these  unfortunates  drop 
finally  out  of  sight. 

In  1739,  sixty  years  after  the  lands 
of  Sippican  were  opened  for  settle- 
ment, the  town  of  Wareham  was  or- 
ganized of  territory  taken  from  Roch- 
ester and  Plymouth  in  about  equal 
proportions.  The  villages  of  Tre- 
mont,  South  Wareham,  and  part  of 
Wareham  Centre  are  included  in  the 
region  thus  subtracted  from  Roches- 
ter. After  the  loss  of  the  Wareham 
territory,  Rochester  held  itself  intact 
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Acadia,  one  thousand  of  its  unhappy 
people,  who  became  known  as 
"French  neutrals,"  were  brought  to 
Massachusetts  and  parcelled  out  to 
the  different  towns,  twenty-five  being 
apportioned  to  Rochester.  But  it 
was  not  stranere  that  the  homesick  ex- 
iles failed  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
life  of  the  communitv  into  which  thev 
had  been  thrust  against  their  will,  and 
through  a  series  of  years  contributed 
nothing  to  their  own  support.  Various 
references  to  the  care  of  the  "nutural 
french"  appear  in  the  town  books. 
But  as  the  Revolutionary  troubles  be- 


for  nearly  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  until  in  the  sixth  decade  of  the 
present  century  Mattapoisett  and 
Marion  became  restless  and  set  up  in- 
dependent establishments  of  their 
own. 

Like  that  of  all  New  England 
towns,  the  early  history  of  Rochester 
is  largely  that  of  a  church  and  congre- 
gation. Parish  business  was  trans- 
acted at  town  meeting  with  other 
town  business,  and  all  was  done  "at 
ye  meeting  house."  Tradition  says 
that  the  first  house  used  for  preaching 
in    Rochester    was    built    for    a    corn 
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house  by  Samuel  Briggs  and  moved 
on  to  Little  Neck.  In  1698  the  town 
voted  to  build  a  new  meeting-house 
"on  the  westerly  Sid  of  the  long 
bridg."  The  precise  location  is  not 
known,  though  it  was  probably  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  present  town  of 


sermon.  It  was  then  torn  down,  but 
is  still  affectionately  remembered  by 
the  aged  people  of  the  town  as  "the 
old  meeting-house."  The  present- 
building,  dedicated  in  September,. 
1837,  stands  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Common  in  a  line  with  Academy 
Hall  and  the  new  town  and  library- 
building.  It  was  renovated  and  re- 
furnished in  1879,  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  Mrs.  C.  H.  Leonard.  To 
the  same  source  the  town  is 
indebted  for  the  nucleus  of  its 
well-selected  and  highly  valued 
public  library,   and  for  a  part 
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Marion.  Neither  are  we  sure  of  the 
date  of  erection  of  a  second  meeting- 
house that  was  built  some  time  during 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
at  the  west  entrance  of  the  cemetery  at 
Rochester  Center.  This  stood  for 
some  years  as  a  disused  building  after 
a  new  meeting-house  was  built  in 
1760  higher  up  on  the  Common  and 
near  the  site  where  the  first  town 
hall  was  afterwards  erected.  The 
third  meeting-house  was  in  use  for 
seventy-seven  years.  The  last  service 
within  it  was  held  in  March,  1837,  old 
Dr.    Cobb   of   Marion   preaching  the 


of  the  funds  used  in  the  erection 
of  the  new  town  hall  in  1892. 
The  old  town  hall,  a  low  hip-roofed 
building  with  rising  tiers  of  seats, 
which  in  181 1  replaced  the  meeting- 
house as  the  place  of  public  business, 
was  removed  in  1893  from  its  site  in 
the  centre  of  the  Common.  The 
thought  of  it  calls  up  to  the  mind  of 
some  of  the  older  citizens  to-day  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  "bread-man,"  who 
6n  town-meeting  days  was  always 
present  with  his  wares, — large  buns, 
each  with  a  raisin  on  top, — tempt- 
ingly displayed.  They  can  see  the  pro- 
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cession 
up  one 


of  countrymen,  who,  coming 
by  one,  shook  out  each  from 
his  pocket  the  folds  of  a  clean  red 
bandanna  and  passed  on,  with  one  or 
more  of  these  dainties  folded  within  it. 
The  church  interests  of  the  town, 
at  first  concentrated  in  one  parish, 
became  divided  as  villages  grew  up  in 
different  localities.  In  1734  the  in- 
habitants of  Mattapoisett  village  hav- 
ing complained  that  they  were  so  re- 
mote from  the  centre  as  "to  make 
their  Difficulty  Great  in  all  publick 
Conserns,"  were  allowed  to  organize 
themselves  as  the  Second  Precinct  of 
Rochester,  with  a  minister  and  a 
meeting-house  of  their  own.  In  1758 
a  third  precinct  was  formed  on  the 
northern  border  of  the  town,  includ- 
ing also  parts  of  Middleboro  and 
Freetown.     Two  small  villages  grew 
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up  at  Sippican  (now  Marion),  at  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Landing,  but  these 
were  not  separated  from  the  First 
Precinct  in  church  interests.  Within 
the  present  century  another  church 
organization,  also  Congregational  in 
character,  has  arisen  in  East  Roches- 
ter, near  the  line  of  Wareham.  With 
the  recent  growth  of  Mattapoisett  and 
Marion  varied  church  organizations 
have  arisen  within  their  town  limits, 
dividing  with  the  older  churches  the 
interest  and  patronage  of  the  people. 
Samuel  Shiverick,  the  Huguenot 
lay  preacher,  who  began  preach- 
ing on  Minister's  Rock  in  1683, 
removed  to  Falmouth  in  1687.  He 
was  succeeded  in  1690  by  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Arnold,  to  whom  in  1697  the  pro- 
prietors gave  a  "whole  shear"  of  land 
upon  condition  that  "he  continueth  in 
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the  work  of  the  ministry  among1  us 
until  prevented  by  death."  During 
the  first  thirteen  years  of  Mr.  Arnold's 
ministry  there  was  no  organized 
church  in.  Rochester  "for  want  of 
members  to  Imbody."  But  in  1703 
Mr.  Arnold  was  enabled  to  write  in 
the  old  church  book:  "It  hath  pleased 


In  1710  the  town  chose  Mr.  Tim- 
othy Ruggles  as  Mr.  Arnold's  suc- 
cessor. Good  old  Mr.  Ruggles  stood 
at  his  post  for  fifty-eight  years  and 
gathered  305  persons  into  the  church 
as  the  fruit  of  his  ministry.  His  suc- 
cessor, Rev.  Jonathan  Moore,  was  a 
man    of    studious    habits    and    much 

scholarship 
and  showed 
great  skill 
in  argu- 
ment. Un- 
like Minis- 
ter Rug- 
g  1  e  s,  he 
had  no 
"skill  in 
composing 
d  i  ff  e  r  e  n- 


our  gracious 
God  to  shine 
this  dark 
spot  of 
ground  with 
the  day- 
spring  from 
on  high 
through  His 
tender  mer- 
cy and  to  set- 
tle a  church 
according  to 
the      gospel, 

A.  D.  1703  October  15th."  In 
the  same  year  Mr.  Arnold  was  or- 
dained, having  previously  served  only 
as  a  lay  preacher.  At  the  time  of  Mr. 
Arnold's  death  in  1709  the  church 
consisted  of  thirty-five  members.  In 
this  first  church  list  we  find  a  goodly 
number  of  names,  such  as  Holmes, 
Dexter,  Spooner,  White,  Hammond, 
Haskell,  Perry,  Clarke,  and  Benson, 
that  in  later  years  have  been  closely 
identified  with  the  history  of  Rochester. 
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ces."  Being  a  strict  disciplinarian, 
he  undertook  to  weed  out  unworthy 
church  members,  and  many  cases  of 
discipline  are  on  record  during  his 
pastorate.  "Unhappy  differences"  at 
last  arose,  and  in  1792  Mr.  Moore  was 
obliged  to  give  up  his  pulpit  and 
preached  for  a  time  in  his  own  house. 
The  schism  well-nigh  broke  up  both 
the  church  and  society.  No  record  is 
found  of  any  effort  to  secure  another 
pastor  for  six  years. 
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With  the  coming"  of  Rev.  Oliver 
Cobb,  who  was  ordained  February  6, 
1799,  the  First  Church  of .  Rochester 
entered  upon  another  period  of  union 
and  prosperity.  In  1827,  however, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  years 
after  its  organization,  it  was  divided 
into  two  churches.  Dr.  Cobb,  the 
senior  pastor,  remained  with  the 
South  or  Marion  church,  and  his  col- 
league, Rev.  Jonathan  Bigelow,  be- 
came the  oastor  of  the  Center  church. 
The  labors  of  Mr.  Cobb  and  Mr. 
Bigelow  closed  a  series  of  long  and 
remarkable  pastorates.  Later  minis- 
ters have  held  the  pastoral  office  for 
much  shorter  periods.  Rev.  Oliyer 
Cobb's  combined  pastorates  in  the 
two  localities  extended  over  half  a  cen- 
tury. In  his  later  years  he  was  as- 
sisted and  afterwards  succeeded  in  the 
Marion  church  by  his  son,  Dr.  Lean- 
der  Cobb. 

Provision  for  schools  was  made  in 
Rochester  at  an  early  date.     A  vote 


to  engage  a  schoolmaster  was  passed 
in  1703.  Whether  this  was  done  is 
not  stated,  but  in  1706  the  town  chose 
"mrs.  jane  mashell  for  to  teach  chil- 
dered  &  youth  to  Reed  &  to  write." 
For  "her  panes"  she  was  to  have  "her 
dyet"  and  twelve  pounds.  She  con- 
tinued to  be  the  teacher  for  several 
years,  but  doubts  arising-  as  to  her  fit- 
ness, in  1 71 2  John  Myers  was  chosen 
to  "sarve  in  the  office  of  skollmaster." 
In  1728  the  town  "made  choyse  of 
Benjamin  De  La  Noy  (now  spelled 
Delano)  for  town's  school-master," 
and  "voated  to  give  him  30  pounds 
for  sd  year,"  his  "diet"  being  fur- 
nished of  course  by  the  patrons  in 
each  district. 

It  was  the  practice  to  hold  the 
school  for  successive  terms  in  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  town.  Year  bv 
year  "lotts  were  cast  for  the  order  of 
the  terms,"  and  in  accordance  with  its 
decision  the  master  went  the  rounds 
of  the  four  quarters,  the  Town  (or 
Center,  sometimes  called 
"White  Hall"),  Matta- 
poisett,  Sippican,  and 
Sniptuit.  Before  Ware- 
ham  was  organized  we 
read  also  of  a  "Fifth 
Quarter'"'  under  the 
name  of  Weweantit.  A 
recent  chronicler  of 
Mattapoisett     gives     an 
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TARER  ACADEMY  AND  THE  MUSEUM,   MARION. 

old  distich  which  he  learned  in  child- 
hood from  John  Hammond,  an  aged 
citizen,  who  had  a  long  memory  for 
folk  lore.  It  gives  the  names  of  the 
Old  Rochester  four  quarters  as 


"Snipatuit,  Monochesset, 
Sippican  and  Mattapesset." 

Not  far  from  the  beginning  of  the 
century  an  interesting  attempt  was 
made  in  North  Rochester  to  provide 
a  school  for  higher  instruction.  Men- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  church 
founded  in  1758  on  the  northern  bor- 
ders of  the  town.     The  first  minister 


of  this  precinct,  Rev.  Thomas  West, 
who  is  described  as  having  an  "apos- 
tolical simplicity  of  manners"  and 
being  "devoted  to  the  prophecies," 
died  in  1790  at  an  advanced  age.  His 
successor,  Rev.  Calvin  Chaddock,  was 
a  man  of  broad  views,  who  conceived 
the  idea  of  "starting  an  academy  and 
building  up  the  place."  He  purchased 
land  and  erected  a  building  and  the 
school  opened  under  favorable  aus- 
pices. It  soon  grew  popular  and 
scholars  were  attracted  to  it  from  dis- 
tant localities.  But  its  life  was  very 
brief.      Financial  troubles  arose,  and 
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at  the  close  of  Mr.  Chadclock's  pastor- 
ate in  1806  the  school  was  closed. 

About  1836  an  important  educa- 
tional movement  was  made  at  Roch- 
ester Center  in  the  founding  of 
Rochester  Academy  by  the  efforts  of 
the  pastor,  Rev.  Jonathan  Bigelow, 
with  Mr.  George  Bonney,  Dr. 
Theophilus  King,  Dr.  Joseph  Haskell 
(long  the  beloved  physician  of  the  vil- 
lage), and  other  leading  citizens.  One 
of  the  first  preceptors  of  the  Academy 
was  Dr.  Henry  Martyn  Dexter,— af- 
terwards the  noted  Nestor  of  Congre- 


of  the  literary  age.  Like  most  coun- 
try academies  without  endowment, 
the  school  finally  had  to  be  discon- 
tinued for  lack  of  funds.  But  its 
building  holds  a  convenient  place  to- 
day as  a  chapel  and  a  hall  for  the  so- 
cial needs  of  the  town.  The  academy 
boarding  house,  kept  by  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Randall,  will  be  pleasantly  remem- 
bered by  many.  Two  unfortunate 
fires  several  years  ago  destroyed  this 
boarding  house,  and  the  old  Dr. 
Haskell  house  opposite,  thus  leaving 
a  lamentable  vacancy  at  a  most  im- 
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gationalism, — whose  ancestors  were 
pioneer  citizens  of  Rochester,  and 
whose  father  was  born  in  the  old  Dex- 
ter homestead,  up  Dexter's  Lane. 

The  period  in  which  Rochester 
Academy  flourished  lives  in  the  mem- 
ory of  the  older  citizens  as  the  high- 
water  mark  of  the  town  history.  The 
Rochester  of  that  date  held  an  hon- 
ored reputation  as  a  country  town 
which  combined  with  little  ostenta- 
tion in  the  forms  of  living  a  good  de- 
gree of  high  thinking,  being  a  com- 
munity that  read  good  books  and 
kept    itself    informed    of    the    trend 


portant  corner  of  the  village.  The 
Dr.  Haskell  residence  was  built  be- 
fore the  Revolution  for  Major  Elna- 
than  Haskell,  who  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  Continental  army,  and 
was  one  of  Washing-ton's  aids.  His 
portrait  in  this  capacity  is  included  in 
one  of  the  great  historical  paintings 
that  adorn  the  rotunda  of  the  capitol 
at  Washington.  At  the  close  of  the 
Revolution,  Major  Haskell  settled  in 
South  Carolina,  and  his  descendants 
to-day  are  leading  citizens  of  that 
state. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  empty 
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boarding  house  corner  is  another  va- 
cant site,  from  which  the  old  Ruggles 
house  was  removed  onlv  a  few  months 
ago.  It  was  for  four  generations  the 
home  of  a  family  of  marked  and  in- 
teresting characteristics.  Three  per- 
sons bearing  the  name  of  Timothy 
Ruggles  and  belonging  to  three  gen- 
erations of  this  family  were  prominent 
figures  in  the 
earlier  town 
history.  Vari- 
ous anecdotes 
are  current  il- 
lustrating their 
shrewdness,  wit 
and  other  per- 
sonal traits. 

The  son  of  the 
beloved  Minister 
Ruggles,  Timothy 
Ruggles,  Jr.,  born 
in  1 71 1,  was  a  man 
of  great  intellectual 
ability.  He  was  a 
wit  and  a  shrewd 
lawyer,  and  held 
many  important  public  positions, 
among  which  were  those  of  briga- 
dier general  in  the  French  War, 
and  president  of  the  Stamp  Act 
Congress  in  1765.  But  he  turned 
against  the  American  cause,  be- 
coming the  leader  of  the  Tory  party 
in  Massachusetts.  On  the  departure 
of  the  British  armv  he  fled  to  Nova 
Scotia,  where  he  died  in  1795.  The 
public  career  of  Brigadier  General 
Ruggles  belongs  to  general  history, 
but  various  anecdotes  of  his  early 
life   are   preserved   in   local   tradition. 


Like  his  honored  father  he  was 
fond  of  a  joke,  but  not  always 
careful  where  the  weight  of  the 
joke  should  fall.     It  is  related 
that  once  in  town  meeting  he 
succeeded     in    having    a     law 
passed  that  "all  the  men  who 
owned  swine  should  have  their 
noses   ringed," — a   vote   which 
afterwards  had  to  be  recast  so 
as  to  make  it  apply  to  the  ani- 
mals rather  than  to  the  men. 
Before  the   outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  General  Ruggles  removed 
to  Hardwick,  where  about  eighty  citi- 
zens of  Rochester  emigrated  between 
the    years    1735    and    1789.      Among 
these    emigrants    from    Rochester    to 
Hardwick  were  six  of  the  sons  of  Min- 
ister Ruggles,  and  five  nephews  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Robinson. 

In  the  third  generation  of  the  Rug- 
gles   family   in 
Rochester   was 
another   Timo- 


IN    MATTAPOISETT. 

thy  Ruggles,  the  nephew  of  the 
brig;adier  general.  He  was  a  man 
of  gigantic  stature, — tradition  savs 
seven  feet  three  inches  tall.  He  be- 
came a  schoolmaster,  and  his  power- 
ful physique  gave  him  great  prestige 
as  a  disciplinarian,  so  that  he  was  sent 
for  from  distant  towns  to  manage  the. 
schools  where  weaker  masters  had 
failed. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury the  old  Ruggles  house  was  kept 
as  a  tavern,  where  the  stages  running 
from  New  Bedford  to  Plymouth  and 
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the  Cape  used  to  stop  for  entertain- 
ment. In  this  house  the  last  citizen 
of  Rochester  by  the  name  of  Ruggles, 
Capt.  James  Ruggles,  reared  a  large 
family  of  sprightly  daughters.  The 
honored  husbands  of  two  of  these 
daughters,  Judge  Calvin  E.  Pratt  of 
Brooklyn,  whose  summer  home  was 
in  Rochester,  and  Mr.  Charles  P. 
Rugg,  preceptor  of  Rochester  Acad- 
emy, and  afterwards  for  many  years 
principal  of  the  New  Bedford  High 
School,  have  lately  been  laid  to  rest  in 
the  peaceful  burying  ground  of  Roch- 
ester Center. 

Near  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  this  cemetery  be- 
came the  place  of  burial.  The  in- 
scription on  the  oldest  existing  stone 
bears  the  date  of  the  year  17 15.  This 
pretty,  peaceful  spot,  with  its  well- 
trimmed  evergreen  trees  and  hedges, 
and  its  clean,  grassy  plats,  is  kept  in 
order  by  the  income  of  a  fund  left  by 
Mr.  C.  H.  Leonard.  Its  devoted  cus- 
todian, Mr.  John  S.  Ryder,  has  made 
careful  copies  of  all  the  epitaphs  on 
the  long  rows  of  ancient  stones,  so 
that  these  quaint  records  may  not  be 
lost  through  the  ravages  of  time  and 
weather. 


The  occasional  visitor  passes  from 
the  street  through  the  front  rows  of 
low  slate  stones,  where  grinning  cher- 
ubs and  curious  winged  figures  glare 
at  us,  through  the  middle  tiers  of  thin 
marble  slabs,  with  conventional  urns 
and  weeping  willows,  and  so  back 
through  successive  generations  of 
graveyard  sculpture  to  the  modern 
monuments  in  the  newer  section  at 
the  rear  of  the  cemetery.  Among  the 
stones  which  the  student  of  Roches- 
ter history  pauses  to  read  are  those  of 
Elisha  Barrows,  for  many  vears  the 
town  representative  to  the  General 
Court  of  the  Province  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
Col.  Ebenezer  White,  who  died 
March,  1804,  aged  80, — "iq  times 
chosen  to  represent  the  town  of 
Rochester  in  the  General  Court,  in  14 
of  which  elections  he  was  unanimous- 
ly chosen."  Rochester's  first  repre- 
sentative, however,  was  Samuel 
Prince,  who  was  sent  to  the  General 
Court  in  1714.  One  of  his  sons,  Rev. 
Thomas  Prince,  was  pastor  of  the  OM 
South  Church  of  Boston  for  forty 
years,  and  also  an  important  authority 
on  New  England  colonial  history. 
His   valuable   collection   of   historical 
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books  has  been  placed  in  the  Boston 
Public    Library.      Another    grave    in 
Rochester  cemetery  is  that  of  Abra- 
ham   Holmes,    an   able,    though    self- 
made,  lawyer  of  the  last  century.     A 
Diary  written  by  Air.  Holmes  is  pre- 
served, which  records 
many        interesting 
reminiscences,    espec- 
ially   of    the    Revolu- 
tionary    struggle,     in 
which  he  took 
an  active  part. 
Mr.     Holmes 
was     the     an- 
cestor    of     a 
line    of    well- 
known      law- 
yers ;  and  sev- 
eral men  who 
became  prom- 
inent   me  ru- 
bers    of      the 
Massachu- 
setts     bench 
and  bar  were  en- 
rolled as  students 
in   his   law   office 
in      Rochester. 
His  son,   Charles 
Jarvis     Holmes, 
practised    law    in 
Rochester    for   a 
quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury,  and  during 
this      time      held 
many     important 
public    positions, 
including  that  of 
presidential    elec- 
tor in   1836      He 
was   a    friend    of 
Daniel    Webster, 
who  used  to  visit 

him  here.  In  later  life  he  removed 
his  law  practice  to  Taunton  and  Fall 
River. 

But  among  the  old  Rochester 
names  none  has  held  wider  repute 
than  that  of  one  whose  family  has  now 
become  extinct  in  the  town.  Tristam 
Burgess,  called  the  "Bald  Eagle  of  the 
North,"  was  born  in  Rochester  Feb- 
ruary 26,   1770.     After  graduating  at 
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Brown  University  and  being  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Providence,  he  rose  rap- 
idly in  his  profession  till  he  became 
the  chief  justice  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
in  1825  was  elected  to  Congress, 
where  he  came  into  fame  as  an  orator 
and  the  master  of  brilliant  invective. 
Soon  after  taking  his  seat  he  pre- 
sented an  antislavery  petition  from 
Salem,  Mass.,  which  called  forth  the 
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sharp  piercing  voice  of  John  Ran- 
dolph of  Virginia,  in  a  motion  that  it 
"be  referred  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  state  of  the  country." 
Mr.  Burgess  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
imitating  Mr.  Randolph's  peculiar 
voice  cried,  "And  I  move,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  the  gentleman  be  referred  to 
the  same  committee."  A  little  later, 
Tristam  Burgess  had  an  exciting  con- 
test with  Mr.  McDuffie,  the  distin- 
guished representative  from  South 
Carolina.  But  his  most  famous  en- 
counter was  with  Mr.  Randolph  and 
others  in  a  heated  debate  over  the 
tariff.  Sarcasm  was  not  his  only 
weapon,  however.  In  his  finished 
orations  the  keenness  of  his  logic  was  * 
admitted  by  all.  At  the  centennial  of 
Brown  University  he  was  referred  to 
as  "the  brilliant  Burgess,  before 
whose  scathing  retort  the  Ishmaelite 
of  Virginia  statesmen,  Randolph  of 
Roanoke,  for  the  first  time  quailed 
and  was  forever  silenced." 

There  are  to-day  many  lawyers, 
judges,  doctors,  divines,  and  others 
holding  large  and  varied  relations  to 
the  world,  who  look  back  lovingly  to 
this  family  group  of  towns  as  the 
home  of  their  birth.  The  living  sons 
and  daughters,  both  present  and  ab- 
sent, must  for  the  most  part  be  passed 
over.  Yet  one  would  like  to  mention 
a  certain  sweet-faced  lady  of  optimis- 
tic temperament,  whose  long  life  has 
been  spent  in  the  seclusion  of  a  state- 
ly old-fashioned  home,  shaded  by  a 
grove  of  lofty  pines ;  Her  gracious 
ways  well  confirm  the  widespread 
fame  of  her  youthful  beauty  and  many 
conquests,  which  left  her,  however, 
still  fancy  free.  Now  in  her  elder 
years  she  turns  with  equal  readiness 
to  menial  tasks  and  intellectual  enjov- 
ments,  and  pours  forth  an  entertain- 
ing stream  of  reminiscence  and  of 
sentiment,  to  the  delight  of  the  lit- 
erary visitors  from  the  seaside  villages 
who  make  her  country  nest  a  goal  of 
pilgrimage. 

The  old  "Menchoisett"  region  has 
many  stories  to  tell  of  seafaring  life. 
Mattapoisett  and  Marion  are  especial- 


ly rich  in  these.  Yet  in  all  the  vil- 
lages of  Old  Rochester  may  be  found 
retired  seamen,  the  title  of  captain 
being  nearly  as  ubiquitous  in  this 
part  of  the  country  as  that  of  colonel 
in  the  Southern  States.  Capt.  Judah 
Hathaway  of  Rochester,  mate  and 
part  owner  of  the  whale-ship  Altamaha 
during  the  Civil  War,  was  captured 
by  Captain  Semmes  of  the  Alabama. 
After  seeing  his  vessel  burned  before 
his  eyes  and  spending  two  days  in 
irons  on  the  famous  English-Confed- 
erate cruiser,  he  and  his  companions 
were  at  last  landed  at  a  port  of  the 
Western  Islands.  Capt.  Charles  Bry- 
ant, born  in  Old  Rochester,  near 
Rounseville's  Mill,  and  now  residing 
in  Mattapoisett,  had  the  distinction  of 
being  the  "First  Governor  of  Alaska." 
Many  years  ago,  while  in  Boston  as  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Agassiz  and 
Charles  Sumner.  After  the  Alaska 
purchase,  Sumner  wrote  to  Agassiz  to 
know  where  he  could  find  "that  Arctic 
whale  captain  who  knew  so  much 
about  seals."  The  result  was  that 
Captain  Bryant  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  seal  fisheries  at  Sitka,  retaining 
that  office  for  a  number  of  years.* 
James  C.  Luce  of  Marion  was  for  a 
long  series  of  years  a  popular  com- 
mander of  large  ocean  vessels.  When 
the  ill-fated  Arctic  foundered  many 
years  ago,  Captain  Luce,  standing  on 
his  quarter-deck  with  his  son  in  his 
arms,  went  down  with  his  ship.  He 
was  rescued  from  drowning,  but  this 
event  closed  his  career  on  the  ocean. 

In  1816  spotted  fever  made  fearful 
ravages  in  Mattapoisett  and  the  west- 
ern borders  of  the  town.  Sixty-one 
heads  of  families  were  at  one  time 
stricken  with  the  disease.  One  of 
those  who  died  during  this  fearful 
scourge  was  Capt.  Salisbury  Black- 
mer,  whose  vessel  used  to  sail  be- 
tween New  England  and  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands.  The  fever  plague 
stopped  in  its  eastward  course  less 
than  a  mile   from   the   centre   of  the 

*See"  A  Chapter  of  Alaska,"  by  C.  E.  Cabot,  in  the 
New  England  Magazine,  January,  1895. 
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town,  at  the  house  of  Colonel  Sturte- 
vant,  who  died  with  the  disease.  The 
Sturtevants  were  for  generations  a 
well-known  family  of  Old  Rochester. 
John  Bourne  Sturtevant,  a  son  of 
Colonel  Sturtevant,  was  famous  for  a 
memory  which  was  a  perfect  cyclopae- 
dia of  facts  and  figures.  A  grandson 
of  Colonel  Sturtevant,  who  was  often 
in  Rochester  during  his  boyhood, 
Captain  Randall  of  New  Bedford,,  be- 
came noted  during  the  Civil  War  as 
the  man  who  fired  the  last  shot  on  the 
sinking  Cumberland,  in  her  famous 
encounter  with  the  Merrimac. 

In  the  decade  previous  to  the  Civil 
War,  a  great  dismemberment  of 
Rochester  occurred,  cutting  off  Mat- 
tapoisett  and  Sippican  from  the  orig- 
inal territory.  This  separation  being 
so  recent,  Marion  and  Mattapoisett 
have  had  little  time  to  develop  a  his- 
tory distinct  from  that  of  the  original 
town.  Most  of  the  facts  included  in 
this  sketch  belong  to  all  the  Four 
Quarters  of  the  lands  of  Sippican. 
Mattapoisett,  however,  as  a  distinct 
precinct  since  1734,  has  a  larger 
special  history  than  the  other  vil- 
lages. 

The  first  minister  of  Mattapoisett 
was  Rev.  Ivory  Hovey,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1772  by  Rev.  Lemuel 
Le  Baron,  the  combined  pastorates  of 
these  two  extending  through  one 
hundred  years.  In  addition  to  his 
pastoral  work,  Mr.  Hovey  practised 
as  a  physician  as  well.  Througn 
sixty-five  years  of  ministerial  labor  he 
kept  a  journal,  which  at  his  death  was 
spread  over  seven  thousand  pages  of 
shorthand  writing.  Mr.  Le  Baron  a 
descendant  of  the  "nameless  noble- 
man" who  lies  buried  on  Plymouth 
Hill,  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  peo- 
ple. At  eighty-nine  years  of  age, 
having  resigned  to  his  colleague  his 
pastoral  duties,  he  continued  to'd'n 
active  service  as  superintendent  of  the 
Sabbath-school.  His  successor,  Dr. 
Thomas  Robbins,  is  said  to  have 
owned  the  most  valuable  private  li- 
brary in  Massachusetts,  consisting  of 
three  thousand  books  and  four  thou- 


sand pamphlets,  many  of  them  of  rare 
value. 

Several  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Mattapoisett  River  there  is  a  level 
tract,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  spot  ever  occupied  by  white  men 
in  this  part  of  Massachusetts.  In 
1622  a  private  colony  was  sent  over 
from  England  by  Thomas  Weston, 
and  settled  at  Weymouth.  After 
much  trouble  with  the  Indians  the 
settlement  was  broken  up ;  but  five  of 
Weston's  men  are  said  to  have  come 
to  this  region  and  settled  on  the  plain 
of  Mattapoisett.  The  settlement  finally 
disappeared,  however,  and  many 
years  elapsed  before  this  region  be- 
came really  a  white  man's  country. 
A  little  above  its  mouth  the  river 
widens  into  a  sheet  of  shallow  wat^- 
known  as  Hammond's  eel  pond. 
This  opens  into  the  harbor  by  two 
narrow  channels,  where  many  sea 
bass  were  formerly  caught.  A  little 
above  the  eel  pond  is  Indian  Burying 
Hill,  a  symmetrical  pile  of  gravel  ris- 
ing from  the  surrounding  marsh  and 
covered  with  a  growth  of  trees.  It  is 
said  to  be  filled  with  deposits  of  de- 
cayed bones  that  mark  places  of 
Indian  sepulture. 

Many  years  ago  boat  building  was 
undertaken  on  the  Mattapoisett  River. 
at  a  point  a  little  below  the  Herrinp* 
Weir.  Before  the  Revolution  a  sloop 
of  forty  or  fifty  tons,  named  the 
Planter,  was  built  with  the  hope  of 
uniting  the  mercantile  and  agricul- 
tural interests  of  Mattapoisett.  She 
was  an  unlucky  craft,  and  is  said  to 
have  drained  the  pockets  of  her  own- 
ers. During  the  Revolution  several 
large  boats  for  freighting  were  made 
after  the  style  of  the  freight  boats 
which  were  used  in  Long  Island 
Sound  to  dodge  the  English  guard- 
ships.  But  the  most  ambitious  un- 
dertaking at  these  old  shipyards  was 
the  construction  of  a  vessel  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  early  in  the 
present  century.  On  launching  the 
ship  diagonally  into  the  stream,  she 
stuck  firmly  in  the  earth  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  the  difficulty  and  expend- 
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iture  of  getting  her  out  seem  to  have 
exhausted  the  profits  of  the  enter- 
prise. At  a  later  period  a  much  more 
important  kind  of  shipbuilding:  was 
carried  on.  Many  large  whalers  for 
New  Bedford,  Nantucket  and  other 
ports  were  built  at  the  stocks  in  Mat- 
tapoisett  Harbor.  The  whaling  in- 
dustry of  Mattapoisett  was  at  one 
time  very  important  and  brought  a 
large  increase  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion. In  Barber's  Historical  Collec- 
tions, published  in  1840,  the  village  of 
Mattapoisett  is  said  to  contain  one 
hundred  dwellings  and  is  called  "the 
principal  village  of  Rochester." 

Mattapoisett  has  three  churches— 
Universalist,  Congregationalist  and 
Christian — also  an  Episcopal  Chapel, 
open  during  the  summer.  It  has 
a  new  town  hall,  built  by  its  own  citi- 
zens for  public  needs,  and  a  new  and 
elegant  school  building,  which  is  a 
gift  to  Mattapoisett  from  Henry  H. 
Rogers  of  Fairhaven. 

With  the  decline  of  the  whaling  in- 
dustry the  prosperity  of  Mattapoisett 
languished  somewhat.  The  quiet,  or- 
derly village,  with  its  round,  land- 
locked harbor  and  pretty  bit  of  sea- 
shore, abundantly  justifies  its  musical 
Indian  name,  meaning  "a  place  of 
resting."  The  name  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  fact  that  King  Philip 
and  his  braves  used  to  love  to  rest  by 
King  Philip's  Crystal  Spring",  which 
bubbles  through  the  white  sand  a  mile 
or  two  to  the  north  of  the  village,  and 
to  drink  of  its  cold  pure  waters,  which 
are  now  bottled  for  sale  in  the  New 
Bedford  market. 

Latterly  Mattapoisett  has  become  a 
most  attractive  point  for  summer  resi- 
dence, many  of  its  annual  visitors 
owning  their  beautiful  summer 
homes.  One  of  the  earlier  summer 
residents  was  Judge  O.  W.  Holmes, 
the  son  of  the  genial  and  beloved 
"Autocrat"  of  New  England.  An- 
other pioneer  amonp-  the  summer  so- 
journers is  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson, 
famous  as  a  statistician  and  also  as  the 
author  of  recent  anti-imperialist  lit- 
erature.     Mrs.    Elizabeth    (Barstow) 


Stoddard,  the  novelist,  wife  of  the 
poet,  R.  H.  Stoddard,  is  a  native  of 
Mattapoisett,  and  some  of  the  country 
and  seaside  flavor  of  her  birthplace 
may  be  found  in  her  writings. 

The  town  of  Marion  is  more  widely 
known  to-day  than  any  other  part  of 
Old  Rochester.  The  actual  residence 
of  a  living  President  of  the  United 
States  for  several  summers  within  its 
borders,  with  the  added  legend  that 
the  name  of  the  third  daughter  of  that 
President  was  given  in  memory  of  the 
little  seaside  town  where  her  parents 
spent  the  first  presidential  vacation 
after  the  honeymoon,  has  made  the 
name  familiar  to  thousands  of  people 
Who  know  nothing  of- the  unrenowned 
names  of  Old  Rochester  and  Sippi- 
can. 

With  the  organization  of  the  town 
in  1852,  Sippican  took  the  name  of 
Marion,  in  honor,  it  is  said,  of  the 
brave  South  Carolina  partisan  of 
Revolutionary  fame.  Marion  has  a 
recent  history  that  is  all  her  own ;  but 
the  pasturage  of  the  necks,  the  salt 
works,  the  fishing  interests  and  sail- 
ors' yarns  belong  to  Sippican,  whose 
history  for  nearly  two  hundred  years 
is  not  to  be  differentiated  from  that  of 
Old  Rochester,  of  which  she  was  an 
integral  part.  Some  years  after  the 
town's  incorporation,  a  movement 
was  set  on  foot  to  have  the  name  Sip- 
pican restored;  but  a  strong  feeling 
was  manifested  against  the  change. 
Probably  some  of  the  older  inhabi- 
tants remembered  too  well  the  time 
when  the  plain  sailor  folk  who  occu- 
pied the  shores  of  Sippican  harbor 
were  regarded  with  scant  appreciation 
or  patronizing  favor  by  the  "towners" 
farther  inland.  Mrs.  Taber,  a  wealthv 
old  lady,  who  purposed  leaving  her 
fortune  for  the  public  benefit,  opposed 
the  change,  declaring,  it  is  said,  that 
her  gifts  would  not  be  made  if  the 
name  were  restored.  So  the  move- 
ment was  dropped;  but  the  sibilant 
old  Indian  name  has  still  many  pleas- 
ant associations.  It  is  the  name  of 
the  harbor  which  divides  the  territory, 
of  Marion  into  two  nearly  equal  por- 
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tions,  as  well  as  of  the  little  river 
which  flows  through  eastern  Roches- 
ter into  the  bay.  It  is  also  the  name 
of  the  leading  hotel  in  the  little  sea- 
port, and  of  various  organizations 
connected  with  the  life  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

The  village  of  Marion  lies  mostlv 
along  a  single  street  on  the  west  side 
of  the  harbor.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
inlet  the  white  lighthouse  of  Bird 
Island  adds  picturesqueness  to  the 
view.  Within  the  harbor  and  farther 
out  in  the  bay  one  may  see  in  summer 
numerous  catboats  engaged  in  blue- 
fishing,  and  pleasure  boats  in  great 
variety.  Marion  has  had  extensive 
shipping  interests,  both  in  mercantile 
and  whaling  vessels.  There  was  ship- 
building here  in  the  old  days,  but  of 
lighter  craft  than  were  built  on  the 
great  stocks  in  Mattapoisett. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  century  salt 
began  to  be  made  from  the  waters  of 
Sippican  harbor,  first  by  boiling  the 
sea  water,  and  later  by  evaooration. 
The  story  is  told  that  an  enterprising 
man,  in  the  early  days  of  the  boilin^ 
process,  made  each  year  an  ox  wagon 
load  of  salt,  which  he  carried  to  Ver- 
mont. Here  he  sold  his  oxen,  re- 
turning with  a  fresh  yoke  of  animals 
and  a  return  freight  of  butter  and 
cheese  for  the  home  market.  In  1808 
the  embargo  on  American  commerce 
raised  the  price  of  salt  and  developed 
the  salt  industry  of  Sippican.  which 
continued  for  many  years  and  nro- 
duced  ten  thousand  bushels  of  salt  for 
the  market.  The  older  inhabitants 
well  remember  the  pumps  bv  the  har- 
bor shores  and  the  evaporating  vats 
in  the  fields  near  the  lower  village. 
Rochester  was  one  of  the  last  towns 
of  New  England  to  give  up  the  salt 
manufacture. 

The  churches  of  Marion  are  the 
Congregationalist,  Universalist  and 
Episcopal,  besides  a  Methodist  church 
a  little  out  of  the  village.  Not  far 
from  the  latter,  on  a  wooded  road,  is 
a  disused  building  known  as  the  old 
Protestant  Methodist  Church.  Close 
beside  the  old  Pound  in  the  same  sec- 


tion of  the  town  there  once  stood  a 
Quaker  meeting-house.  There  were 
many  persons  of  this  faith  in  Roches- 
ter during  the  early  days.  The  sect 
has  now  mostly  disappeared  from  the 
Old  Rochester  limits,  though  a  small 
society  of  Friends  still  worship  in  the 
little  white  meeting-house  on  the  road 
between  Marion  and  Mattapoisett. 

The  new  town  hall  and  music  hall 
in  Marion  are  Mrs.  Taber's  generous 
gifts  to  the  town.  She  also  estab- 
lished the  Natural  History  Museum, 
with  its  accompanying  library,  built  a 
chapel  for  the  Congregational  Church 
and  left  a  fund  toward  the  church  sup- 
port. The  most  far-reaching  of  her 
benevolences,  however,  was  the  found- 
ing and  permanent  endowment  of 
Taber  Academy,  which  stands  in  a 
line  with  the  Natural  History  Mu- 
seum in  the  upper  part  of  the  village, 
and  is  a  permanent  educational  bless- 
ing, not  only  to  Marion  but  to  the 
other  parts  of  Old  Rochester  as  well. 

Good  roads  have  been  built  in  and 
around  Marion,  and  the  state  road  to- 
wards Wareham  is  especially  the  de- 
light of  numerous  cyclists.  A  favor- 
ite drive  is  the  lone  triangular  one 
through  Marion,  Rochester  Center 
and  Mattapoisett.  A  pleasant  part  of 
this  drive  is  that  from  Mattapoisett  to 
Marion,  especially  if  one  takes  the 
longer  road  by  the  shore  loop  near 
the  piled  up  rocks  of  Angelica  Point 
and  Aucoot  Cove.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  until  lately  the  sandy  strip 
of  road  leading  from  Marion  Depot 
to  Rochester  has  been  the  least  at- 
tractive part  of  this  fifteen-mile  route. 
A  year  or  two '  ago  the  old  mother 
town  decided  to  change  all  that. 
Aided  by  an  initiative  gift  from  Z.  H. 
Thompson,  a  late  citizen  of  Roches- 
ter, it  has  built  a  good  stone  road  over 
this  distance ;  and  now  the  farmers  are 
busily  pulling  down  the  stone  walls 
which  their  fathers  so  painfully  piled, 
and  breaking  them  up  with  a  view  to 
further  highway  improvements. 

Among  the  well-known  people 
who,  by  owning  summer  homes  or  by 
repeated   visits,   have   become   some- 
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what  identified  with  Marion  may  be 
mentioned  not  only  President  and 
Mrs.  Cleveland  and  the  Harding- 
Davises,  but  Richard  Watson  Gilder, 
Assistant  Secretary  Hamlin  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Thurber,  who  was 
Cleveland's  private  secretary,  Bishop 
John  F.  Hurst  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity, Attorney-General  Knowlton, 
Mrs.  Van  Rennsalaer,  Mrs.  Gouver- 
neur  Le  Morris,  and  Revs.  Percy 
Browne,  Floyd  Tomkins  of  Philadel- 
phia and  John  C.  Brooks,  brother 
of  Phillips  Brooks.  General  Gree- 
ly  was  an  early  comer  and  enter- 
tained the  Clevelands  as  his  guests  on 
the  occasion  of  their  first  visit.  There 
are  many  others  who,  by  more  fleet- 
ing or  single  visits,  have  become  more 
or  less  familiar  figures  in  the  streets 
of  this  little  seaport. 

In  summer  Marion  village  is  every- 
where alive  with  pleasure  seekers,  ly- 
ing in  their  hammocks,  or  rolling 
along  the  streets  in  open  carriages  or 
on  wheels,  bareheaded  girls  with 
bronzed  complexions,  and  young  men 
in  outing  suits  and  golf  stockings,  with 
all  the  paraphernalia  for  bluefishing, 
yachting  and  country  recreations  of 
all  sorts.  In  the  winter  the  scene  is 
changed.  The  streets  become  silent 
and  deserted,  the  extra  trains  on  the 
Fairhaven  branch  of  the  Old  Colony 
Railroad  are  taken  off,  and  the  town 
sinks  again  into  the  quiet  of  an  old- 
fashioned  seaside  country  village. 

It  is  the  all-the-year-round  people 
of  Marion  and  Mattapoisett  who  have 
primary  rights  in  a  historical  sketch 
like  this.  These,  like  their  neighbors 
in  Old  Rochester,  are  descendants  of 
the  old  town  stock.  They  hold  up 
the  church  societies  and  other  perma- 
nent village  interests.  They  have  a 
great  annual  spring  house  cleaning  to 
get  ready  for  their  summer  visitors, 
whose  faces,  as  well  as  their  purses, 
they  are  glad  to  welcome  with  each 
returning  season.  And  though  they 
sometimes  hide  a  covert  smile  at  hear- 
ing themselves  characterized  as  "the 
natives,"  they  do  also  gladly  recog- 
nize that  in  addition  to  the  floating 


population,  whose  only  interest  is  that 
of  holiday  recreation,  there  are  not  a 
few  summer  people  who  really  gain  a 
friendly  interest  in  the  town  itself,  and 
who  help  forward  the  village  enter- 
prises in  true  fraternal  and  American 
fashion. 

But  I  must  not  foreet  that  this 
sketch  has  to  do  with  Old  Rochester 
more  than  with  the  modern  society 
life  of  her  grown-up  daughters.  On 
July  22,  1879,  there  was  held  in 
Handy's  grove,  in  Marion,  near  the 
Rochester  line,  a  great  reunion  of  the 
people  of  Rochester,  Marion,  Matta- 
poisett and  Wareham,  to  celebrate  the 
two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  set- 
tlement of  the  old  town.  Six  thou- 
sand people  were  assembled,  and  un- 
der the  shady  whispering  pines  the 
day  was  given  to  history  and  reminis- 
cence, to  feasting  and  enjoyment. 
Rev.  N.  W.  Everett,  a  grandson  of  an 
early  minister  of  Wareham,  gave  the 
historical  address,  and  a  memorial 
pamphlet  was  afterwards  prepared. 
Although  no  Old  Rochester  His- 
torical Society  has  ever  been  organ- 
ized, yet  with  the  exercises  of  that  dav 
it  became  evident  that  there  exists 
abundant  material  for  the  work  of 
such  an  organization.  If  the  "Old 
Precincts"  should  unite  in  1903  to 
celebrate  the  two  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  church  organization  in 
Rochester,  a  new  fund  of  historic  ma- 
terial will  doubtless  be  brought  to 
light. 

With  its  population  of  about  one 
thousand  thinly  scattered  over  a  large 
territory,  Rochester  keeps  up  in  an 
unusual  degree  the  character  of  a 
typical  rural  town.  On  the  annual 
occasions  when  the  few  voters,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  in  all,  meet  together 
in  that  most  democratic  of  American 
institutions,  the  town  meeting,  the  la- 
dies of  the  Old  Parish  make  a  little 
harvest  for  church  purposes  by  the 
town  meeting  dinner  of  pork  and 
beans,  Indian  pudding,  and  brown 
bread,  with  plenty  of  pies  and  dough- 
nuts— those  still  appreciated  dishes  of 
old  New  England  fare — which  suit  far 
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better  than  any  caterer's  viand  ~  f'e 
palates  of  these  toilers  of  the  soil. 
The  scattered  condition  of  the  people 
is  a  hampering'  element  in  town  life. 
There  are  eighty  miles  of  roadway  to 
keep  in  repair.  One  who  is  so  minded 
may  do  much  exploring  in  a  rural  and 
wooded  region  like  this  ;  but  many  of 
the  life  residents  have  never  pene- 
trated the  mysteries  of  such  remote 
corners  as  "Feather-Bed  Lane,"  and 
the  little  strip  of  old  roadway  known 
as  "The  King's  Highway." 

Near  the  village  is  a  large  open 
field,  filled  for  the  oldest  residents 
with  memories  of  Muster  Day  and 
those  old  training  occasions  before 
which  Independence  Day,  Election 
Day,  and  even  Thanksgiving  Day 
pale  into  insignificance.  Then  the 
soldiery  of  the  region,  with  improvised 
uniforms  and  smooth-bore  guns,  per- 
formed gyrations  to  the  music  of 
"Yankee  Doodle,"  "Hail  Columbia," 
and  other  inspiring  melodies ;  while 
the  hucksters  in  the  stalls,  and  the 
gingerbread  and  cider  venders  did  a 
lively  business  among  the  crowds. 
These  old  "musters"  may  have  ac- 
complished little  of  value  in  a  military 
way,  but  they  certainly  added  much 
to  the  social  enjoyment  of  their  day 
and  generation. 

Places  supposed  to  be  not  worth 
knowing  develop  on  acquaintance 
most  likable  traits.  The  best  dailv 
companionship  is  that  which  does  not 
offer  too  manv  solicitations  to  the 
outside  world,  but  beckons  from  be- 
hind commonplace  barriers.  An  in- 
vasion of  tourists  takes  away  some  of 
the  charm  of  the  hide-awav  nooks 
most  fortunate  in  being  uninteresting 
to  the  general  travelling  public.  Here 
is  the  trout  brook  where  manv  an  en- 
thusiastic angler  has  shared  the  enjoy- 
ments of  old  Izaak  Walton.  From  a 
romantic  lane,  where  the  waters  of 
Leonard's  Pond  flow  over  their  high 
dam  to  turn  the  old  gristmill,  one 
mav  turn  aside  to  visit  the  boiling 
spring  and  an  immense  buttonwood, 
said  to  be  the  largest  tree  now  stand- 
ing in  Massachusetts.     There  are  sev- 


eral lovely  ponds  in  Rochester.  The 
largest  lake  wholly  within  the  town 
limits  is  Sniptuit,  where  the  herrings 
breed.  Near  by  is  the  picturesque 
Snow's  Pond,  with  its  beauty  heavily 
marred,  alas,  in  the  minds  of  many, 
by  the  remembrance  of  a  sad  drown- 
ing accident  in  1883,  when  five  of  the 
young  people  of  the  town  found  sud- 
den death  in  its  waters.  Mary's  Pond 
lies  like  a  crystal  cup  in  its  wooded 
rim.  Lakes  Quittacas,  Great  and 
Small,  lie  partly  within  these  borders, 
for  the  Rochester  lakes  are  a  contin- 
uation of  the  beautiful  lake  system  of 
Lakeville  and  Middleboro,  a  region  of 
great  natural  beauty,  waiting  for  some 
electric  road  company  to  open  up  to 
the  world  a  new  and  extensive  park 
system. 

Checkerberries  ripen  in  redness 
along  the  grove  edges,  and  the  Has- 
kell swamp  is  rich  each  summer  with 
bushels  upon  bushels  of  luscious, 
juicy  blueberries.  There  are  marshv 
tracts  where  cranberries  make  a  crim- 
son carpet  in  the  fall,  and  which  in 
spring  are  alive  with  the  voices  of  a 
myriad  Batrachian  throats.  Tree 
toads  in  endless  numbers  puff  their 
little  bladders  and  swell  their  piping 
chorus.  From  the  depth  of  the  wood 
comes  to  our  ears  the  thrice  repeated 
"coo-coo-coo,"  of  the  American 
cuckoo,  and  all  through  the  summer 
nights  the  whip-poor-will  sings  his  pa- 
thetic call  from  many  an  old  rock  or 
mossy  fence. 

This  is  a  land  of  sawmills  and  box- 
boards,  of  cranberry  pickers,  and  of 
garden  farms,  producing  truck  for  the 
New  Bedford  market.  Sea  fogs  are 
frequent,  brought  bv  the  winds  that 
sweep  over  from  Fairhaven,  Matta- 
poisett,  Marion  and  Wareham  har- 
bors, which  "make  in"  on  both  sides 
of  us  a  few  miles  away.  The  fisher- 
men from  these  shores  swarm  in  our 
streets,  offering  for  sale  their  bluefish. 
quahaugs,  ovsters,  clams,  scallops 
and  other  fishy  merchandise.  Other 
peddlers  ,  too,  are  numerous.  Drv 
goods  are  brought  to  our  doors  in 
varied  ways,  and  even  the  spectacles 
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man  and  the  travelling-  barber  make 
their  occasional  rounds  to  cut  our 
children's  hair  and  fit  the  declining 
eyes  with  helps  to  read. 

As  we  ramble  along  the  sandy  roads 
of  Old  Rochester,  breathing  the 
health-giving,  piny  fragrance  that 
floats  out  from  the  groves  on  every 
side,  we  sav  to  ourselves  that  one  of 
the  best  charms  of  any  locality  is  the 
charm  of  "not  too  much."  The  quiet 
spots  are  peopled  with  memories. 
Old  houses  that  seem  indigenous  to 
the  soil,  an  occasional  well-sweep,  the 
old  "pound"  for  stray  cattle,  long  dis- 
used and  empty, — all  these  have  hu- 
man associations.  Traditions  cling 
like  lichens  to  each  rock  and  tree. 
For  here  people  have  lived  and  died, 
and  "all  houses  wherein  men  have 
lived  and  died  are  haunted  houses." 
Some  of  the  dangers  of  monotonv,  it 
is  true,  give  threatened  evih  to  the 
safe  simplicity  of  such  rural  towns. 
We  sometimes  grumble  because  even 
the  telephone  communication  which 
was  once  established  between  us 
and  the  rushing  world  has  been  cut 
off. 

But  even  now  we  hear  the  hum  of 
the  vacation  spenders  near  us,  and  feel 
their  influence  in  the  region  round 
about.  We  like  to  see  the  seaside 
visitors  drive  through  our  village  in 
their  summer  carts  and  outing  suits. 
We  cheerfully  step  aside  to  allow  their 
wheels  to  roll  over  our  country  side- 
walks, and  we  wish  that  they  would 
respect  the  town  traditions   and   not 


bring  their  golf  games  ud  to  the  Old 
Rochester  Muster  Field  of  a  Sun- 
day. Because  for  the  most  part  the 
citizens  of  Rochester  who  are  not  de- 
generate work  six  days  in  the  week, 
go  to  church  on  Sunday,  visit  the 
public  library  on  Saturday  afternoons 
to  consult  the  magazines  and  get  the 
new  book  for  the  next  week's  intellec- 
tual pabulum,  and  read  cheerfullv  at 
evening  the  daily  paper  that  comes  to 
them  on  the  evening  mail  with  news 
of  the  outside  world.  They  buy  their 
everyday  necessities  from  the  little 
country  grocery  and  the  peddlers' 
wagons,  and  go  over  to  New  Bedford 
once  or  so  in  a  season  to  purchase 
their  rarer  commodities.  The  chil- 
dren of  to-day  hang  May  baskets,  as 
did  their  parents  before  them.  They 
have  picnic  frolics  in  summer  in  the 
pine  groves  or  at  the  neighboring 
shores.  They  fish  for  trout  and  pick- 
erel in  the  streams  and  lakes,  and  look 
forward  to  skating  and  coasting  in 
their  season  and  a  Christmas  tree  for 
the  neighborhood  during  the  holi- 
days. And  their  elders  prefer  their 
quiet  country  life  to  the  bustle  of  the 
noisy  town  or  the  fashionable  seaside 
resort ;  and  yet  think,  half  with  desire 
and  half  with  misgiving,  that  the  time 
may  come  when  the  summer  visitors 
who  throng  the  neighboring  towns 
may  push  a  little  farther  inland  into 
the  sequestered  nooks  and  groves  that 
still  preserve  so  much  of  the  old-time 
flavor  of  old  "Rochester-Towne  in 
New  England." 
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IT  is  very  important  for  a  nation,  as 
for  a  man,  when  it  finds  itself  in  a 
complex  situation,  with  endless  dis- 
cussions of  this  and  that  raging  in  its 
ears,  to  determine  rightly  what  is  the 
important  thing.  This  nation  is  to- 
day in  such  a  situation.  The  last  year 
has  been  one  of  the  most  congested 
years  in  our  history.  We  have  been 
compelled,  month  after  month,  to  deal 
with  combinations  of  circumstances 
such  as  we  never  dreamed  of  before. 
Dramatic  and  pregnant  events  have 
transpired  so  rapidly  that  it  has  been 
hard  for  our  mental  operations  to  keep 
up  with  them.  Imperialism,  expan- 
sion, militarism,  colonialism,  new 
spheres  of  influence  and  of  trade,  po- 
litical competence,  the  rights  and  rela- 
tions of  races  and  a  dozen  other  mo- 
mentous subjects  have  been  clamoring 
every  day  for  discussion  and  practical 
settlement  by  this  great  democratic 
lyceum ;  and  it  is  not  strange  that 
good  people  have  been  confused. 

We  are  of  those  who  believe  that 
this  nation  is  essentially  a  nation  of 
good  people.  Like  every  other  na- 
tion, it  is  very  full  of  sinners,  and 
many  of  the  sinners  are  in  high  places, 
where  they  can  blow  loud  blasts  and 
pull  strong  ropes  and  often  exercise 
the  determining  influence ;  but  noth- 
ing shall  shake  us  from  the  conviction 
that  the  great  majority  of  men  in  this 
republic  desire  to  know  the  truth  and 
to  do  the  right  thing,  and  that  if  they 
do  not  do  the  right  thing  it  is  because 
they  do  not  know  the  truth  or  see 
clearly  what  is  the  most  important 
question. 


The  important  question  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  not  the  question  of  expan- 
sion.    We  certainly  do  not  need  to 
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expand.  Any  man  who  told  us  a  year 
ago  that  we  needed  more  territory 
would  have  been  laughed  at.  The  de- 
sire for  more  territory  for  the  mere 
sake  of  more  territory,  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  is  like  the  hunger 
of  the  farmer  for  more  land  when  he 
is  not  able  to  cultivate  properly  what 
he  already  has.  No  man  of  common 
sense  can  believe  that  a  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  put  into  the  Philippines 
would  yield  half  the  returns  of  the 
same  millions  put  into  Oregon  or 
Texas ;  we  do  not  ourselves  believe 
that  they  would  yield  the  Boston  or 
New  York  capitalists  the  returns  of 
the  same  millions  put  into  Maine,  New 
Hampshire  or  Vermont.  The  possi- 
ble profits  which  may  accrue  to  a  few 
syndicates  from  operations  in  the  Phil- 
ippines cannot  in  a  century  equal  the 
expense  which  must  be  borne,  not  by 
the  syndicates,  but  by  the  whole  peo- 
ple, to  maintain  there  an  adequate 
military  establishment  to  support 
those  operations  and  keep  the  natives 
in  subjection.  No  fallacy  is  more  fal- 
lacious nor  more  pestilent  than  the 
fallacy  that  in  order  to  trade  with  a 
people  you  have  got  to  govern  them — 
the  fallacy  that  trade  follows  the  flag. 
Trade  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  flag. 
If  we  owned  the  whole  of  South 
America,  we  should  not  begin  to  have 
the  trade  with  her  which  we  have  with 
Europe.  If  there  were  no  wall  of 
tariff,  New  England  and  New  York 
would  trade  with  Canada  as  freely  as 
with  Pennsylvania.  If  trade  with 
China  and  the  Philippines  is  what  we 
want,  all  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  send 
to  their  markets  what  their  people 
need.  If  this  be  done  at  lower  prices 
than  what  England,  France  and  Ger- 
many do  it  for,  then  we  shall  get  the 
trade;  and  the  fewer  battleships  we 
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show,  the  more  we  shall  be  liked,  the 
more  we  shall  be  trusted,  and  the  bet- 
ter we  shall  get  on. 

But  when  this  is  said,  we  repeat 
what  we  have  said  before  in  these 
pages  and  said  very  often  elsewhere, 
that  we  have  no  dread  of  any  expan- 
sion of  the  republic  for  which  there  is 
any  natural  or  sufficient  reason.  The 
proper  limits  of  expansion  for  any  na- 
tion, as  we  said  a  year  ago,  are  hard 
to  define;  the  sagacious  practical 
statesmanship  of  each  time  has  got  to 
determine  them  for  that  time  as  best 
it  can.  Each  push  of  our  own — to  the 
Mississippi,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
Pacific,  Alaska — has  been  through 
controversy.  Geographically  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  taboo 
islands — why  we  should  take  in  Alas- 
ka and  refuse  to  take  in  Cuba  and 
Hawaii ;  such  reasons  as  there  once 
were  cease  to  exist.  "Great  empires 
commonly  die  of  indigestion,"  Napo- 
leon said,  and  said  truly;  and  Glad- 
stone has  warned  England  of  the  in- 
digestion which  has  already  attacked 
her  and  is  weakening  her  to-day.  But 
great  and  small  are  relative  terms. 
The  French  philosophers  of  the  last 
century  believed  that  republics  must 
always  be  small,  that  large  republics 
never  could  be  strong  and  stable,  be- 
cause public  spirit  and  opinion  could 
not  make  themselves  felt  freshly  and 
unitedly  over  great  areas ;  but  this  was 
because  they  could  not  foresee  those 
means  of  communication  and  relation 
which  have  made  our  United  States 
smaller  for  political  purposes  than  the 
thirteen  states  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
which  elected  George  Washington 
president.  North  America  will  be 
smaller  for  such  purposes  a  genera- 
tion hence  than  the  United  States  to- 
day ;  and  we  are  of  those  who  believe 
that  this  republic  will  in  due  time  be 
co-extensive  with  North  America. 
With  the  victory  of  Wolfe  at  Quebec, 
says  Green,  the  English  historian, 
with  true  discernment,  began  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  ;  and  Quebec 
will  by  and  by  be  a  happy  city  in  the 
United  States,  finding  there  its  natural 


place.  Until  it  does  find  its  place 
there  happily  and  naturally,  of  its  own 
free  will,  we  do  not  want  it  there  at 
all.  Until  then — for  we  have  no  fears, 
either,  of  adjacent  islands,  archipela- 
goes of  them,  on  the  basis  of  a  "square 
deal" — we  do  not  want  San  Salvador, 
where  Spain  first  stepped  ashore,  nor 
Cuba  nor  Porto  Rico,  where  her  flag 
last  flew.  "Expansion"  for  expan- 
sion's sake,  the  thirst  for  conquest  by 
a  nation  suddenly  made  drunk  and 
heady  by  startling  and  sensational  mil- 
itary successes,  national  highway  rob- 
bery, are  things  for  every  sober  man 
to  set  the  seal  of  his  damnation  on,  as 
the  temptations  to  public  sin  and  the 
sure  ways  to  national  disaster  and 
doom. 


It  is  not  a  question  of  "world 
power"  and  world  influence,  with 
which  we  have  to  do.  If  it  were  that, 
as  some  very  noisy  people  seem  sud- 
denly to  have  discovered  of  late,  then 
it  would  be  important  to  remind  all 
troubled  souls  that  world  power  does 
not  depend  in  the  least  upon  the  num- 
ber of  square  miles  in  the  national  do- 
main. If  it  is  a  question  of  intellectual 
or  spiritual  influence,  Palestine  and 
Greece  were  small  tracts  compared 
with  Tartary  and  Turkey.  If  it  is  a 
question  of  commercial  power,  which 
is  what  the  Philistines  are  really 
thinking  about  nowadays  when  they 
talk  of  world  power,  then  Venice 
was  just  a  city;  Holland  which  suc- 
ceeded her  in  commercial  supremacy 
was  at  the  height  of  her  power  almost 
the  smallest  country  in  Europe ;  and 
Britannia,  who  now  rules  the  wave,  is 
smaller  than  Oregon.  The  student 
who  does  not  know  will  be  surprised 
to  learn  how  little  of  her  commerce, 
even  with  her  colonies',  depends  upon 
any  political  dominance  or  connec- 
tion. How  much  greater  would  her 
commerce  with  ourselves  be  to-mor- 
row if  we  put  a  prayer  for  the  Queen 
into  our  prayer-books  in  the  place  of 
the  prayer  for  the  President?  If,  as 
Gladstone  predicted,  we  supplant  her 
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some  day  as  the  world's  chief  carrier, 
we  shall  not  do  it  because  we  supplant 
her  in  formal  sovereignty  over  her 
present  colonial  possessions  or  be- 
cause of  sovereignty  over  any  new 
possessions,  but  simply  because  of  su- 
perior enterprise  and  efficiency. 

It  is  only  because  of  superior  effi- 
ciency that  we  can  acquire  valid 
primacy  anywhere  in  the  world's  mar- 
kets or  become  commercially  a  world 
power.  It  is  ridiculous  to  say  that  we 
are  not  that  to-day ;  and  it  is  reckless 
to  throw  away  or  to  trifle  with  that 
peculiar  advantage  which  most  helps 
us  to  become  so  in  ever  higher  and 
higher  degree.  Does  America  forget 
the  eloquence  with  which  John  Bright 
used  to  point  out  to  her  this  great 
advantage,  an  advantage  which,  while 
particularly  her  own,  also,  unlike  most 
particular  advantages,  pushed  on  the 
general  progress  and  welfare  of  the 
world?  America,  not  burdened  by 
taxes  for  the  support  of  great  armies 
and  navies,  was  free  to  devote  all  her 
resources  and  energies  to  the  devel- 
opment of  her  industries.  This  gave 
her  an  incalculable  advantage  over  the 
burdened  countries  of  Europe,  an  ad- 
vantage which  every  one  of  them  was 
feeling  keenly.  Let  her  maintain  this 
advantage  in  the  industrial  competi- 
tion, and  they  would  all  soon  be  forced 
to  disarmament  for  sheer  economy 
and  self-protection.  Did  not  the  re- 
cent word  of  Prince  Radziwill,  a  word 
so  nervously  explained  away,  mean 
the  same  thing?  It  cannot  be  that 
America  will  recklessly  abandon  a  po- 
sition in  which  she  can  steadily  com- 
mand the  world  to  peace  and  efficient 
industrial  organization,  and  consent  to 
meet  old  tyrannies  on  their  own  terms 
and  in  their  service.  She  has  been  a 
preeminently  great  commercial  and 
industrial  power  during  the  last  gener- 
ation, putting  the  strain  upon  com- 
peting nations  at  the  very  point  where 
strain  is  to  be  desired,  precisely  be- 
cause of  that  wise  and  virtuous  policy 
which  shallow  and  ambitious  adven- 
turers are  to-day  urging  her  to  aban- 
don.    We   believe   that   there   is   wit 


enough  in  our  great  democracy  to  see 
that  the  course  of  wickedness  is  here 
in  the  short  run  the  course  of  weak- 
ness, as  in  the  long  run  it  is  always. 

To-day  one  of  the  greatest  of  com- 
mercial powers,  her  commerce  hin- 
dered and  confined  only  by  her  own 
foolish  and  barbarous  tariff  laws,  she 
exercises  also  a  political,  educational 
and  religious  influence  upon  the  world 
at  large  not  second  to  that  of  any 
other  nation.  Who  shall  say  how 
much  of  the  growth  of  democracy  and 
liberal  institutions  in  Europe  during 
the  century  has  been  provoked  and 
fostered  by  her  example  and  by  the 
words  flying  across  the  sea  from  the 
millions  of  struggling  men  who,  com- 
ing thence,  have  here  found  liberty 
and  opportunity?  Sacred,  thrice  sa- 
cred, the  responsibility  to  keep  the 
great  republic,  whatever  she  does  or 
leaves  undone,  true  to  this  leavening 
and  inspiring  task,  true  to  her  own 
genius,  the  honest  incarnation,  the 
honest  representative  and  instrument, 
of  the  liberty  which  enlightens  the 
world  and  whose  light  the  dark  world 
still  so  sadly  needs. 

America  not  a  world  power?  Who 
knows  the  educational  and  religious 
history  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  of  India 
and  China  and  the  isles  of  the  sea,  and 
says  it?  What  part  of  the  miraculous 
renaissance  of  Japan  in  the  lifetime  of 
this  generation  has  been  due  to  Amer- 
ican influence?  Would  the  world's 
old  fashion — our  new  fashion — bom- 
bardment, slaughter,  subjugation — 
have  effected  better  results  than  the 
education,  the  fraternity,  the  political 
advice  and  the  political  training  which 
we  gave?  Is  this  record  of  Japan  a 
condemnation  of  the  old  method  of 
America  as  a  world  power,  and  an 
appeal  for  gunboats  as  the  better  tools 
of  civilization?  Has  Robert  College 
on  the  Bosphorus  been  so  great  a 
failure  that  in  our  new  thirst  for  world 
power  we  must  reverse  t^e  jnfln«-~~" 
which  it  represents?  One  in  high 
place  has  said,  and  truly  said,  that  the 
leaders  who  have  given  law  and  lib- 
erty in  so  high  measure  to  Bulgaria 
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in  these  days  are  men  who  learned 
what  law  and  liberty  are  at  Robert 
College.  Can  as  high  services  be 
chronicled  of  all  the  fleets  of  all  the 
"powers"  which  in  the  same  decades 
have  darkened  the  Bosphorus?  "I 
remember,"  wrote  an  American 
scholar  who  travelled  in  the  East  just 
after  the  Armenian  atrocities,  "how  in 
Constantinople  the  English  compan- 
ions of  our  voyage  almost  winced 
when  they  came  to  realize  what  a  shin- 
ing record  America,  by  her  schools, 
churches  and  colleges,  had  made  in 
the  last  sixty  years  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  set  over  against  the  measure- 
less shame  and  cruel,  diabolic  selfish- 
ness of  the  European  powers,  who 
have  been  plunging  from  one  depth 
of  infamy  down  into  those  lowest 
deeps  where  now  all  the  devils  hiss 
and  riot  and  applaud."  This  Ameri- 
can scholar  is  John  Henry  Barrows ; 
and  the  book  from  which  the  word  is 
taken  is  "The  Christian  Conquest  of 
Asia."  The  last  chapter  of  that  book, 
"Success  of  Asiatic  Missions ;  Amer- 
ica's Responsibility  to  the  Orient,"  is 
a  noteworthy  picture  of  American 
educational  and  religious  work  in  the 
East  to-day,  and  a  sharp  answer  to 
the  man  who  thinks  that  America  has 
no  power  or  influence  in  the  world  at 
large.  In  everything  which  consti- 
tutes true  and  uplifting  influence,  it 
shows  that  there  is  no  other  power 
equal  to  hers ;  and  it  shows — this  is 
the  chief  thing — that  that  influence  is 
great  precisely  because  it  has  been 
exercised  by  the  methods  of  freedom 
instead  of  the  methods-  of  force ;  be- 
cause the  American  missionary  and 
schoolmaster  have  not  heretofore 
gone  out  with  bayonets  and  bullets, 
but  simply  in  the  panoply  of  truth  and 
love ;  because  they  have  believed  not 
in  the  Mohammedan  method  of  car- 
rying gospel,  but  in  the  Christian 
method;  because  they  have  not  been 
suspected  by  those  to  whom  they  have 
gone  of  ulterior  motives  and  of  being 
the  mere  Sancho  Panzas  of  political 
and  commercial  adventurers.  The 
American  missionary  has  often  been  a 


man  with  a  narrow  theology  and  with 
a  poor  appreciation  of  the  religious 
history  and  thought  of  those  to  whom 
he  went — although  this  not  half  so 
often  as  his  disparagers  like  to  be- 
lieve ;  but  he  has  been  a  man  of  great 
devotion  and  unselfishness ;  and  in  the 
whole  story  of  modern  missions — a 
story  not  second  in  glory  or  in  ro- 
mance to  the  story  of  the  Crusades — 
his  part  has  been  the  most  glorious 
and  most  important.  The  man  who 
talks  about  "world  power"  should  ask 
himself  whether  this  kind  of  power  is 
less  great,  less  noble  and  less  real  or 
abiding  than  that  represented  by  Clive 
and  Warren  Hastings,  that  dreamed 
of  to-day  by  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
Cecil  Rhodes,  Whitelaw  Reid  and 
Gharles  Denby,  and  which  numbers 
among  its  brilliant  episodes  the 
Opium  War,  the  Jameson  Raid  and 
the  slaughter  of  the  Filipinos. 

"I  have  come  back  from  a  voyage 
around  the  world,"  wrote  Dr.  Bar- 
rows, "with  a  new  feeling  of  the  moral 
glory  which  belongs  to  our  beloved 
land.  I  met  numerous  evidences  that 
American  missionaries  have  an  espe- 
cial advantage  over  their  brethren 
from  other  nations ;"  and  his  story 
makes  it  plain  that  that  advantage 
was  the  absence  of  ulterior  political 
motives  and  the  absence  of  the  sword. 
"After  all,"  he  says,  "there  is  a  selfish 
look  about  much  of  England's  pre- 
dominance in  the  Orient  and  in  the 
southern  waters.  England's  dealings 
with  subject  populations,  like  our 
dealings  with  the  Indians,  have  some- 
times shocked  the  moral  sense  of  man- 
kind. .  .  .  Her  domineering  ways, 
her  fierce  jingoism,  have  kept  from 
her  the  completer  confidence  which  a 
better  England  would  surely  have 
gained."  Two  years  ago  America 
was  not  represented  in  the  Orient  by 
the  sword,  but  only  by  her  better  self. 
The  American  merchant  was  there, 
and  it  was  pleasant  to  see  him  there, 
and  to  see  American  trade  everywhere 
spreading.  "But  it  is  more  inspir- 
ing," Dr.  Barrows  wrote,  "to  feel  the 
presence   of   American   teachers   and 
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missionaries,  bent  on  relieving  the 
human  mind  from  error  and  on  laying 
the  foundations  of  an  ethical  civiliza- 
tion. Other  lands,"  he  said,  "are  rep- 
resented by  the  sword.  In  India, 
Great  Britain  stands  for  military 
power  and  commercial  gain,  as  well 
as  for  justice,  education,  progress  and 
civilization.  Germany  is  stretching 
out  her  strong  military  hand  for  the 
subjugation  of  the  Pacific  Seas.  .  .  . 
France  has  planted  herself  on  the 
island  of  Madagascar  and  on  the  fer- 
tile lands  of  Tonquin.  The  American 
voyager  in  the  East  does  not  see  the 
American  flag  in  the  harbors  of  the 
Orient  as  often  as  he  might  wish ;  but 
I  have  found  the  American  name  be- 
loved and  trusted  where  other  names 
failed  to  awaken  any  happy  and  affec- 
tionate feeling." 

In  the  two  years  which  have  passed, 
things  have  indeed  changed.  We,  too, 
like  the  other  lands,  are  now  "repre- 
sented in  the  Orient  by  the  sword ;" 
we,  too,  have  come  to  stand  there, 
like  Great  Britain,  for  "military  power 
and  commercial  gain" ;  we,  too,  like 
Germany,  are  "stretching  out  our 
strong  military  hand  for  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Seas" ;  our  name, 
too,  then  "beloved  and  trusted,"  has 
ceased  to  "awaken  happy  and  affec- 
tionate feelings."  Do  we  stand 
higher  on  account  of  this,  or  do  we 
stand  lower?  Are  we  a  greater  or  a 
less  "world  power"?  Is  our  prospect 
brighter  or  darker  for  spreading 
among  people  less  fortunate  than 
ourselves  the  truths  and  sentiments 
which  make  for  freedom,  for  frater- 
nity, and  for  the  real  progress  of  the 
world?  After  all,  was  the  old  Chris- 
tian way  of  expansion  through  honest 
trade  and  gospel  and  schoolmaster 
less  fruitful  and  promising  than  the 
new  Mohammedan  way  of  slaughter, 
subjugation  and  the  sword? 


seen  how  great  and  how  unique  were 
America's  missionary  opportunity  and 
her  achievement;  and  we  have  seen 
that  this  was  precisely  because  her 
missionaries  were  suspected  of  no  ul- 
terior political  motives  and  bore  no 
sword  but  the  sword  of  the  spirit. 
This  indeed  has  been  hitherto  her 
proudest  boast.  That  the  Christian 
way  is  better  than  the  Mohammedan 
way  has  been  the  veriest  common- 
place of  the  missionary  convention. 
It  fortifies  the  soul  to  know  that  in  the 
missionary  circle  itself  it  is  still  the 
boast  and  commonplace.  Ministers 
in  pulpits  like  men  in  pews  have  been 
swept  off  of  their  feet  by  the  new 
craze  for  conquest  which  has  swept 
over  the  nation ;  and  there  have  been 
those  who  have  even  defended  impe- 
rialism on  "missionary  principles" 
and  applauded  the  booming  cannon  as 
the  fitting  announcement  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  "Give  them  bullets 
first,"  said  a  famous  clergyman  in 
Boston  the  other  day,  speaking  of 
our  conquest  of  the  Philippines,  "and 
Christ  afterwards!" — and  in  words 
less  brutal  and  offensive,  but  to  the 
same  purport,  a  hundred  clergymen 
have  spoken.  But  they  are  all  stay- 
at-home  clergymen.  In  the  circle  of 
the  devoted  workers  themselves,  the 
same  high  word  spoken  when  Amer- 
ica was  not  "represented  by  the 
sword"  in  the  Orient  is  spoken  to- 
day. The  greatest  of  American  mis- 
sionary organizations,  that  by  far 
most  representative  of  New  England, 
is  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions.  Its  two 
foreign  secretaries  are  Rev.  Judson 
Smith  and  Rev.  James  L.  Barton. 
Replying  publicly  to  an  assertion  that 
the  men  interested  in  foreign  missions 
svmpathize  with  the  new  America*! 
imperialism,  Dr.  Barton  recently 
wrote: 


It  is  not,  we  say,  the  question  of  ex- 
pansion ;  it  is  not  the  question  of 
world  power ;  neither  is  it  the  question 
of  missionary  opportunity.     We  have 


"I  know  the  opinion  of  a  large  number 
of  the  missionaries  of  our  board  and  of 
others,  and  I  do  not  know  one  who  is  in 
favor  of  an  imperialistic  policy.  I  have 
never  heard  this  policy  advocated  by  the 
officers  of  our  board  or  of  any  other.     On 
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the  other  hand,  I  have  constantly  heard 
the  officers  and  missionaries  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  express  regret  that  the  policy 
of  imperialism  was  likely  to  prevail.  .  .  . 
We  believe  that  it  would  be  most  dis- 
astrous to  our  work  to  have  this  step 
taken,,  for  it  would  be  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate in  the  minds  of  the  people  missionary 
enterprise  from  government  interference. 

A  few  mornings  ago  we  sat  with 
Dr.  Judson  Smith  in  his  high  room, 
close  to  the  sky,  above  the  old  Gran- 
ary burial  ground,  and  talked  on  this 
great  question.  We  wish  that  every 
citizen  of  America  who  indeed  loves 
his  country  and  would  be  true  to 
her,  could  see  the  flash  of  his  clear 
eye  and  hear  the  noble  irony  with 
which  he  speaks  of  this  new  doctrine 
of  subjugation  instead  of  invitation  as 
the  means  of  spreading  Christianity 
and  American  civilization,  the  democ- 
racy of  Washington  and  Lincoln.  We 
wish  that  every  one  could  hear  his 
burning  words,  based  upon  recent 
travels  and  a  lifetime  of  devoted 
study,  upon  the  character  and  possi- 
bilities of  China — that  China  in  whose 
seizure  and  partition  the  President's 
Philippine  commissioner  has  just  b.en 
suggesting  that  America  should  take 
a  hand,  failing  in  the  alternative  hold- 
ing of  the  Philippines.  No  man  com- 
ing down  from  that  watch-tower 
could  come  with  any  feeling  longer 
that  the  question  of  the  conquest  of 
the  Philippines  or  the  subjection  of 
any  people  is  the  question  of  mission- 
ary opportunity. 


It  is  not  a  question  of  the  com- 
petence of  this  republic  to  do  any 
work  which  it  ought  to  do.  If  there 
is  any  language  more  offensive  to  the 
honest  American  democrat  than  the 
language  even  of  the  imperialist,  it  is 
the  language  of  the  American  pessi- 
mist and  unbeliever  who  answers 
that  the  proposed  policy  would  be  well 
enough  for  some  other  nation,  be- 
cause others  have  the  capacity,  the 
training  and  machinery  and  political 
purity,  but  that  we  have  not  the  capac- 


ity and  would  simply  open  new  flood- 
gates of  corruption.  First  cast  the 
beam  out  of  your  own  eye,  they  say 
to  each  proposition  that  America 
should  go  beyond  herself ;  and  they 
revel  in  no  rhetoric  so  much  as  that 
in  which  they  iterate  the  census  of  the 
beams  in  our  eyes.  They  talk  of  In- 
dians and  negroes,  of  lynchings  and 
lawlessness  and  Standard  Oil,  of 
Quay  in  the  Senate  and  Croker  in 
New  York.  The  Indian  record  is, 
God  knows,  red  enough ;  but  single 
years  of  England  in  Asia  and  Africa 
have  shown  a  greater  sum-total  of 
savagery  than  our  whole  "century  of 
dishonor."  The  negro  record  is,  God 
knows,  black  enough ;  but  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  done  more  for  the 
negro  every  year  since  his  emancipa- 
tion than  the  English  people  in  any 
corresponding  year  for  the  forty  times 
as  many  poor  of  India.  If  there  is 
lawlessness  in  America,  America  pro- 
poses to  end  it;  if  there  is  mammon- 
ism,  she  proposes  to  trample  it  under 
foot ;  and  she  proposes  to  put  both 
Quay  and  Croker  behind  prison  bars. 
And  primarily  she  believes  that  no 
law  of  parsimony  rules  her  soul.  If 
some  great  duty  calls  her,  she  will  not 
decline  it  because  she  sees  that  she 
has  done  but  poorly  this  other  lesser 
duty  or  that  larger  one ;  she  will  turn 
to  it  as  the  strong  man  answers  the 
call  to  heroism,  not  thinking  of  his 
failures  and  his  falls,  of  which  in  every 
heart  there  is  so  long  a  list,  or  if 
thinking  of  them  then  knowing  well 
that  every  new  response  to  duty 
makes  the  doing  of  every  duty  surer 
and  the  neglect  of  any  a  greater  and 
more  conscious  shame.  If  America 
has  authentic  call  to  new  and  distant 
responsibilities,  then  America  will 
learn,  as  England  has  learned,  to  keep 
the  spoilsman  in  his  place,  and  she 
will  show  that  she  has  not  one  General 
Wood  or  Colonel  Waring,  but  a  hun- 
dred. America  refuses  to  believe  that 
a  republic  has  not  wisHom  or  capacitv, 
such  as  kings  and  kaisers  have,  for 
dealing  with  peoples  lower  than  its 
own  and  for  lending  them  the  honest 
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hand  that  shall  help  them  up  and  on. 
ihat  were  a  fatal  impeachment  of 
democracy — from  which,  could  it  be 
sustained,  democracy  could  not  re- 
cover, 'ihat  were  to  gainsay  the  first 
principles  of  education  and  of  neigh- 
borhood, to  make  the  half-wise  man  a 
better  teacher  Of  the  ignorant  than  the 
wise  man.  If  the  republic  cannot 
stoop  without  danger  to  its  back,#  if 
we  alone  cannot  take  risks  for  civiliza- 
tion, then -are  we  of  all  men  most  mis- 
erable. If  our  guiding,  helping  and 
protecting  hand  is  needed  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, if  Cuba  needs  it,  then  let  us 
freely  give  it;  and  let  us  know  that  it 
means  danger  to  our  democracy  only 
when  it  means  danger  to  theirs.  The 
instant  that  it  does  mean  that,  the  in- 
stant that  it  ceases  to  be  the  fraternal 
hand  and  begins  to  be  the  grasping 
hand,  that  instant  the  gods  detect  it 
and  trip  us ;  that  instant  some  voice 
is  heard  in  the  very  midst  of  our  own 
body  politic  speaking  with  new  bold- 
ness the  accent  of  oppression  here, 
sounding  the  fatal  warning  that  a 
democracy  cannot  serve  two  masters. 
When  a  democracy  finds  that  for  this 
task  or  that  it  has  no  natural  or  proper 
tools,  it  may  not  be  always  true,  but 
it  is  almost  always  true,  that  it  is  not 
a  task  proper  for  a  democracy  nor 
proper  for  any  men  who  love  liberty 
and  are  really  concerned  with  the  wel- 
fare and  progress  of  their  fellow  men. 
Our  present  question,  we  repeat,  is 
not  a  question  of  our  capacity ;  it  is 
a  question  of  our  duty,  of  what  we 
ought  to  do. 


Not  a  question  of  expansion,  of 
world  power,  of  missionary  opportu- 
nity, nor  of  political  capacity ;  not 
these,  but  simply  this, — whether 
America  is  to  turn  from  a  work  like 
that  of  the  Christian  conquest  of  Asia 
to  a  work  like  the  British  conquest  of 
India ;  whether  military  power  and 
commercial  gain  are  to  become  the 
dominant  marks  and  motives  of  our 
democracy;  whether  we  are  to  stretch 


out  a  military  hand  for  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Pacific  seas ;  whether  mili- 
tarism and  mammonism  are  to  be  al- 
lowed to  grow  up  and  determine  the 
policies  of  this  republic  and  finally 
choke  its  life,  as  they  have  choked 
the  lives  of  so  many  republics  in  the 
past,  or  whether  they  are  themselves 
to  be  checked  and  choked — and  that 
now.  It  is,  in  a  word,  the  simple 
question,  whether  the  people  of  the 
United  States  love  liberty,  love  it  for 
themselves  and  love  it  for  others ; 
whether  the  republic  really  stands  for 
the  advancement  of  liberty  in  the 
world  or  stands  for  the  advancement 
of  its  own  power  and  gain. 

A  century  ago  our  fathers  brought 
forth  upon  this  continent  a  new  na- 
tion, conceived  in  liberty  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
■ — not  simply  all  Americans — are  cre- 
ated equal,  are  God's  children  and  to 
be  treated  everywhere  and  always  as 
God's  children.  Now  we  are  en- 
gaged in  testing  whether  that  nation, 
or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so 
dedicated,  can  endure  in  the  high  ser- 
vice of  that  truth,  or  whether  our 
great  pioneering  work  for  freedom  is 
to  take  the  second  place  and  the  new 
standard  raised  a  hundred  years  ago 
to  duck  itself  before  those  hoary  old 
standards  of  military  power  and  com- 
mercial gain  at  whose  fatal  reappear- 
ance the  hearts  of  hopeful  men  have 
again  and  again  grown  sick  and  na- 
tions called  by  God  to  leadership  and 
high  emprise  again  and  again  and 
again  decayed  and  died. 

We  are  doing  no  new  thing,  men 
plead.  England  again  and  again  has 
done  it,  and  England  was  never  so 
strong  as  to-day.  Yes,  again  and 
again  England  has  done  it,  and  Eng- 
land is  yet  strong;  but  Rome  did  it 
oftener  than  England,  and  Rome  was 
stronger  than  England, — and  the 
present  officials  of  the  Roman  Empire 
are  not  catalogued  in  this  year's 
Gotha  almanac.  Two  years  ago 
every  American  said  Amen  as  Glad- 
stone showed  how  all  this  was  Eng- 
land's weakness,  not  her  strength. 
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Commerce  is  the  great  civilizer,  the 
great  sapper  and  miner  for  progress, 
the  great  stimulator  and  minister  of 
men.  "The world  was  made  for  honest 
trade,"  sings  Emerson;  and  the  heart 
of  every  strong  man  in  Emerson's 
America  swells  and  exults  to  see  the 
busy  railroads  multiply  upon  the  land 
and  the  ships  upon  the  sea.  Free 
trade  with  all  the  world  is  the  desire 
of  civilization  in  all  lands.  But  com- 
merce has  its  place,  and  its  place  is 
second,  and  not  first ;  it  is  the  servant, 
not  the  king,  of  worthy  nations  and  of 
worthy  men.  When  it  becomes  king, 
then  the  man  and  the  nation  cease  to 
be  worthy  and  to  be  the  salt  and  the 
light  of  the  world.  * 

"And  where  they  went  on  trade  intent, 

They  did  what  freemen  can; 
Their  dauntless  ways  did  all  men  praise; 
The  merchant  was  a  man." 

This  is  the  picture  of  the  merchants 
whom  New  England  loves  to  praise. 
When  the  merchant  is  only  the  mer- 
chant, when  he  does  what  freemen 
may  not  do,  when  he  makes  his  trade 
subversive  of  freedom  itself,  then  his 
trade  becomes  a  curse  and  not  a  bless- 
ing. 

"For  what  avail  the  plough  or  sail 
Or  land  or  life,  if  freedom  fail?" 

The  baleful  definition  and  the  threat 
of  the  present  crisis  is  the  word,  Com- 
merce is  king.  The  interests  of  free- 
dom are  subordinated  to  the  interests 
of  trade.  Decadent  and  anaemic  men 
talk  of  our  seizure  and  subjugation  of 
the  Philippines  for  philanthropic  and 
missionary  purposes ;  but  Mr.  Frye 
and  Mr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Davis  talk  of 
indemnity  and  China  trade.  The 
President's  Philippine  commissioner, 
Mr.  Denby,  believes  in  holding  the 
Philippines  only  because  he  "cannot 
conceive  of  any  alternative  to  our 
doing  so  except  the  seizure  of  terri- 
tory in  China."  He  scouts  the  pious 
sentimentalists.  If  the  conquest  of 
the  Philippines  will  not  help  us  to  en- 
large our  markets,  then  "set  them  free 
to-morrow,  and  let  their  people,  if 
they  please,  cut  each  other's  throats." 


There  is  nothing  in  the  present  situ- 
ation more  melancholy  than  the  easy 
acceptance  of  Mr.  Denby  as  the-  rep- 
resentative of  the  national  policy  in 
the  Philippines,  and  the  general  in- 
difference to  the  ideals  and  ambitions 
which  through  him  dominate  our  op- 
erations there.  For  Mr.  Denby,  our 
former  minister  to  China,  a  zealous 
student  of  Oriental  trade  and  politics, 
is  the  real  head  and  hand  of  the  Presi- 
dent's commission,  the  only  man  of 
political,  diplomatic  or  commercial 
experience,  the  man  of  purpose  and  of 
power,  the  man  who  will  settle  the 
commission's  policy  and  was  chosen 
for  that  purpose.  Were  the  people  of 
the  republic  alive  as  they  ought  to  be 
to  their  vital  interests  and  their  honor, 
they  would  learn  by  heart  the  words 
which  commended  this  man  to  the 
government  as  the  fittest  instrument 
for  its  work  in  the  Philippines.  In 
truth,  how  many  remember  well  those 
words,  uttered  only  seven  months 
aero?     Flere  are  a  few  of  them: 


"We  have  become  a  great  people.  We 
have  a  great  commerce  to  take  care  of. 
We  have  to  compete  with  the  commercial 
nations  of  the  world  in  far-distant 
markets.  Commerce,  not  politics,  is  king. 
The  manufacturer  and  the  merchant  dic- 
tate to  diplomacy  and  control  elections. 
The  art  of  arts  is  the  extension  of  com- 
mercial relations — in  plain  language,  the 
selling  of  native  products  and  manufac- 
tured goods.  I  learned  what  I  know  of 
diplomacy  in  a  severe  school.  I  found 
among  my  colleagues  not  the  least  hesi- 
tation in  proposing  to  their  respective 
governments  to  do  anything  which  was 
supposed  to  be  conducive  to  their  inter- 
ests. There  can  be  no  other  rule  for  the 
government  of  all  persons  who  are 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  affairs  than 
the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  their  re- 
spective  countries.  .  .  . 

"We  have  the  right  as  conquerors  to 
hold  the  Philippines.  We  have  the  right 
to  hold  them  as  part  payment  of  a  war  in- 
demnity. This  policy  may  be  character- 
ized as  unjust  to  Spain,  but  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  fortunes  of  war.  All  nations 
recognize  that  the  conqueror  may  dictate 
the  terms  of  peace.  I  am  in  favor  of  hold- 
ing the  Philippines,  beacuse  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  any  alternative  to  our  doing  so, 
except  the  seizure  of  territory  in  China.  .  .  . 

"The     cold,     hard,     practical     question 
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alone  remains:  Will  the  possession  of 
these  islands  benefit  us  as  a  nation?  If  it 
will  not,  set  them  free  to-morrow,  and  let 
their  people,  if  they  please,  cut  each 
other's  throats,  or  play  what  pranks  they 
please.  To  this  complexion  we  must 
•come  at  last,  that,  unless  it  is  beneficial 
for  us  to  hold  these  islands,  we  should 
turn   them   loose." 

Crasser,  more  grasping  and  more 
brutal  still  were  the  words  of  the 
President's  commissioner  in  the  inter- 
views published  in  the  San  Francisco 
newspapers  on  the  eve  of  his  sailing; 
and  the  newspapers  of  latest  date 
bring  the  advices  of  the  Denby  inter- 
est in  the  great  American  syndicate 
which  is  already  laying  out  railroads 
in  China — that  China  whose  conquest 
and  partition,  as  we  have  remarked, 
the  ex-minister  proposes,  failing  the 
alternative  holding  of  the  Philippines. 

Honest  Tom  Reed,  whom  New 
England  loves,  and  who  has  chosen 
to  leave  public  life  while  present  poli- 
cies obtain,  once  in  his  heat,  we  have 
been  told,  dubbed  the  administration 
a  "syndicated  administration."  It  is 
not  strange  that  many  said  it  was 
a  harsh  word ;  but  it  would  be 
strange  and  it  would  be  melan- 
choly if  any  man,  whatever  his  party, 
any  man  save  him  who  believes  that 
indeed  "commerce  is  king"  and 
ought  to  be,  ought  to  "control  elec- 
tions," "dictate  to  diplomacy,"  and 
direct  the  dogs  of  war,  should  feel 
that  even  Mr.  Reed  could  find  too 
harsh  a  term  for  the  proposals  and 
the  purposes  of  the  politician  sent  to 
represent  and  help  determine  the 
policy  in  the  East  of  the  republic  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln. 

*     * 

It  is  this  absorbing  and  merciless 
commercialism  which  has  betrayed  us 
into  the  militarism  and  indifference  to 
the  rights  and  aspirations  of  men 
lower  than  ourselves  struggling  for 
freedom,  which  two  years  ago  or  one 
year  ago  we  should  all  have  united  to 
decry,  and  which,  in  any  other  nation, 
we  should  all  decry  to-day.    For  none 


of  us  surely  in  cool  biood  can  doubt 
wiiat  we  should  say  were  England, 
Germany  or  Kussia  acting  our  part  in 
the  Philippines, — had  either  01  these 
powers  taken  the  islands  as  indemnity 
at  a  time  when  their  people,  alter 
years  of  oppression  and  heroic  resist- 
ance, had  almost  achieved  success 
and  independence,  and  then,  relusing 
even  to  discuss  with  them,  proposing 
to  them  the  sole  alternative  of  un- 
questioning submission  or  "ruin," 
aubbing  them  "rebels"  when  they  had 
never  owed  allegiance  and  the  only 
claim  to  their  allegiance  was  that  of 
conquest  or  purcnase — there  is  no 
doubt,  we  say,  what  America  would 
have  said  to  England  or  Germany 
playing  this  part.  Should  we  have 
thought  worse  of  the  Philippine 
people,  or  better,  for  resisting  to  the 
death  in  such  a  situation?  Should  we 
not  have  said  that  their  resistance  was 
the  best  proof  of  their  character  and 
of  their  right  to  a  cuance.'  Certainly 
we  snouid  have  said  it ;  it  is  a  menace 
to  our  freedom,  it  is  a  menace  to  our 
souls,  for  any  of  us  to  say  that  we 
should  not  have  said  it.  If  some 
Linder  Foreign  Secretary  had  replied 
to  an  interpellation  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  the  purpose  of  the 
government  was  simply  to  train  these 
people  rightly  to  self-government, 
America  would  have  reminded  Eng- 
land that  she  was  destroying  the  pres- 
tige and  power  of  precisely  that  body 
ol  the  people  which  had  evinced  ca- 
pacity for  government,  capacity  to 
organize  and  lead,  to  rise  against  op- 
pression, to  command  enthusiasm,  to 
command  money,  to  maintain  armies, 
and  to  wage  long  war  against  over- 
whelming odds.  She  would  have  re- 
minded her  that  to  the  disinterested 
and  impartial  eye  her  course  seemed 
calculated  only  to  make  sure  her  own 
supremacy,  not  to  promote  in  this 
people  self-reliance,  self-help,  a  free 
spirit  and  a  hopeful  growth.  She 
would  have  mocked  her  efforts  to 
minimize  and  vulgarize  the  struggle 
by  dubbing  it  a  "Tagal  riot"  or  what 
not :  and  she  would  have  told  her  that 
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it  was  more  creditable  to  herself  and 
to  her  armies  to  recognize  that  the 
force  which  proved  a  match  for  them 
so  long,  so  successfully  and  with  such 
ever-growing  energy  was  a  large 
thing  than  to  label  it  a  little  thing,  a 
force  that  had  strong  popular  support 
rather  than  a  force  that  could  give  but 
half  its  attention  to  the  enemy  in 
front. 

Let  us  not  juggle  with  ourselves. 
All  that  is  vital  in  this  unhappy  peo- 
ple, all  that  commands  the  future, 
all  that  we  should  name  were  the 
case  not  our  own,  is  animate  with  the 
passion  for  liberty  and  independence. 
The  question  is  not  of  them ;  the  ques- 
tion is  of  us.  The  question  is,  hoW 
has  it  become  possible  that  the  specta- 
cle of  such  a  passion  and  such  a  strug- 
gle should  fail  to  stir  any  American 
heart?  How  is  it  possible  that  this 
democracy,  a  century  after  Washing- 
ton, should  prostitute  itself  to  the 
mouldy  and  poisonous  doctrine  that 
"sovereignty" — sovereignty  over  un- 
consulted,  unconsenting  and  protest- 
ing millions  of  men — is  something  to 
be  bought  and  sold? 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said: 

"No  man  is  good  enough  to  govern 
another  man  without  that  other's  consent. 
When  the  white  man  governs  himself,  that 
is  self-government;  but  when  he  governs 
himself  and  also  governs  another  man, 
that  is  more  than  self-government — that  is 
despotism.  Our  reliance  is  in  the  love  of 
liberty  which  God  has  planted  in  us;  our 
defence  is  in  the  spirit  which  prizes  liber- 
ty as  the  heritage  of  all  men,  in  all  lands, 
everywhere.  Those  who  deny  freedom  to 
others  deserve  it  not  for  themselves,  and 
under  a  just  God  cannot  long  retain  it." 

No  word  was  ever  truer,  nor  more 
immediately  true.  No  democracy  can 
play  the  emperor  and  remain  democ- 
racy ;  the  mere  temptation  to  it  is  evi- 
dence of  taint.  The  moment  that  it 
exercises  an  outside  oppression,  that 
moment  oppression  asserts  preroga- 
tives within.  Doubly  threatening  to 
ourselves  is  our  denial  of  rights  and 
of  recognition  to  the  Malays  of 
Luzon;  for  it  will  be  believed — and 
be  believed  for  it  is  true — that  had  it 
been  not  Luzon  but  Bermuda,  white 


men  and  not  brown,  we  would  have 
shown  a  different  hand.  The  nation 
has  come  in  1899  to  act  upon  the 
principle  which  it  took  up  arms  to 
suppress  in  1861,  that  liberty  belongs 
of  right  only  to  white  men,  and  that 
black  and  brown  men  must  take  what 
white  men  give.  The  Civil  War  was 
a  life-and-death  struggle  between 
"Black  men  down!"  and  "All  men 
up!"  It  was,  as  the  thronging  spirits 
over  Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg  and 
the  Wilderness  are  still  solemnly 
chanting,  whether  or  not  we  listen,  "to 
settle  once  for  all  that  men  are  men." 
The  logic  of  events  was  making  this 
the  common  gospel  of  the  nation. 
The  logic  of  Luzon  has  brought  back 
to  new  life  the  warring  philosophies  of 
1 861.  Not  in  these  thirty  years — is 
this  not  clear  to  all — has  there  been  in 
the  South  such  denial  of  the  black 
man's  rights  as  in  these  months  since 
the  nation  has  denied  the  brown 
man's  rights;  there  has  in  the  thirty 
years  been  no  such  assertion  of  the 
doctrines  which  1861  called  treason 
and  which  in  those  terrible  four  years 
shook  the  very  pillars   of  the   state. 

*  * 

We  refer  to  this  sudden  renaissance 
of  secession  sentiment  and  race  hatred 
in  the  South  only  as  illustrative  and 
symptomatic,  the  quick  and  natural 
home  fruitage  of  false  doctrine  applied 
in  the  antipodes,  the  warning  to  pa- 
triots in  South  and  North  alike  of  the 
crop  inexorably  sure  in  the  whole 
domain  if  the  seed  is  sowed  in  any 
corner. 

* 

*  * 

When  General  Wheeler,  in  1861, 
felt  that  his  country  was  wrong,  he 
took  up  arms  against  her, — and  still 
declares  his  cause  was  true  and  just. 
His  text  in  Boston  on  Memorial  Day 
was,  "My  country,  right  or  wrong!" 
He  was  a  nobler  figure  far  in  1861 
than  as  the  preacher  of  this  devil's 
doctrine.  There  is  no  doctrine  which 
is  poisoning  the  blood  of  this  republic 
to-day  like  this.     There  is  no   man 
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so  hopeless  as  he  who  knows  nothing 
higher  than  his  country  and  who  feels 
it  his  duty  to  stand  by  his  country 
in  any  cause  to  which  she  is  com- 
mitted, whether  it  be  right  or  wrong. 
This  republic  is  full  to-day  of  this 
paralyzing  fatalism,  full  of  men  who 
believe  the  country  is  in  error,  even  in 
sin,  but  who  believe  it  must  still  be 
kept  on  its  course,  because  the  course 
has  been  decreed.  It  is  the  ultimate 
political  scepticism;  but  it  speaks  in 
the  home  and  on  the  street,  with  the 
preacher's  tongue  and  the  editor's 
pen.  It  speaks  from  the  chair  where 
George  William  Curtis  used  to  sit. 
We  have  made  a  great  mistake, — 
thus  it  is  written,— we  are  wronging 
the  people  of  the  Philippines,  we  are 
false  to  ourselves,  we  have  turned  our 
backs  upon  American  principles ;  but 
we  must  stand  by  the  administration 
in  fighting  it  through.  "The  country 
is  at  war.  When  that  is  said," — this 
is  the  monstrous  conclusion, — "the 
duty  of  every  citizen  is  at  once  evi- 
dent. He  must  support  the  govern- 
ment, whether  he  differed  from  it  or 
not  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  conduct 
which  brought  on  the  war.  It  is  im- 
moral to  do  otherwise." 

There  are  men  in  this  country  who 
believe  that  our  course  in  the  Philip- 
pines is  thoroughly  right ;  that,  going 
there  by  accident  or  sudden  military 
need,  we  found  an  unforeseen  oppor- 
tunity to  destroy  Spanish  rule,  and  it 
was  a  good  thing  to  do  it;  that  the 
Aguinaldo  government  is  not  com- 
petent to  govern  well,  and  so  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  destroy  that  and  subject 
the  people  to  ourselves,  not  simply  in 
the  interests  of  our  industry  and  trade, 
but  in  the  interests  of  general  peace 
and  progress.  The  leaps  in  the  logic 
of  this  position,  the  astigmatism  of  its 
look  at  facts,  its  sense  of  what  is  great 
and  what  is  small,  of  what  progress 
is,  and  of  what  right  and  wrong  are, 
are  to  us  appalling;  but  we  can  re- 
spect the  position ;  we  do  at  least  re- 
spect a  hundred  noble  men  who  hold 
it.  They  seem  to  us  faithful  blind 
men. 


But  the  position  of  this  "journal  of 
civilization,"  the  position  of  the  multi- 
plying thousands  of  men,  in  the  re- 
public for  whom  this  journal  speaks 
with  a  boldness  and  brutality  only  one 
degree  greater  than  what  is  common, 
is  the  position  of  faithless  men  who 
see.  It  is  faithlessness  to  civiliza- 
tion, faithlessness  to  humanity,  faith- 
lessness to  our  democracy  itself, — 
to  that  higher  law  through  love  of 
which  and  fear  of  which  and  obedi- 
ence to  which  alone  can  this  democ- 
racy or  any  state  continue  to  stand  at 
all.  It  is  a  state  of  mind,  says  Rus- 
kin,  greatly  to  be  dreaded,  not  to 
know  the  devil  when  you  see  him. 
More  dreadful  is  the  state  of  the  mind 
whose  "immorality"  is  obedience  to 
the  higher  law. 

Immoral  to  turn  back  from  recog- 
nized error  and  undo  confessed  wrong 
— immoral  to  do  right!  It  is  expedi- 
ent, it  is  hard  necessity,  it  is  some- 
times solemn  duty,  when  in  some 
dreadful  strait  the  very  life  of  the  state 
is  at  stake,  for  the  citizen  to  be  silent 
when  he  would  else  protest,  because 
diversion  to  a  little  wrong  might 
weaken  a  great  right.  But  such  occa- 
sions are  rare  indeed  in  history;  it  is 
impious  even  to  remember  them  in 
the  vicious  escapades  of  nations  revel- 
ling in  insolent  power.  Immoral  not 
to  "support  the  government"  in  wrong 
and  folly!  Say  it  to  Chatham  and  to 
Burke,  to  the  great  company  of  the 
English  immortals  who  rejoiced  in 
London  at  the  news  from  Bunker  Hill 
and  Saratoga!  Say  it  to  Victor  Hugo 
when  to  "support  the  government" 
meant  to  support  Napoleon  the  Little 
in  subjugating  Mexico!  Say  it  to 
Charles  Sumner  when  the  govern- 
ment meant  the  Quays  and  Platts  and 
Hannas  of  James  K.  Polk! 

Support  the  government!  We,  the 
people,  are  the  government.  "The 
People  is  the  sovereign  of  this  coun- 
try," how  often  we  need  to  remember 
that  great  word  of  Edward  Everett 
Hale's; — "the  People  is  sovereign 
here,  the  People  is  the  fountain  of 
honor  here;  the  President  is  the  ser- 
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vant  of  the  People."  This  is  not  a 
government  by  presidents ;  it  is  a 
government  by  the  people,  a  govern- 
ment by  public  opinion ;  and  to  the 
making  of  that  government  wise  and 
righteous  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citi- 
zen to  contribute.  Men  say  with 
a  self-suppression  which  would  be 
pathetic  were  it  not  so  pusillanimous, 
that  their  "government"  has  "facts" 
which  they  have  not  and  therefore 
must  not  be  meddled  with.  The  Presi- 
dent has  no  knowledge  of  important 
facts  which  every  citizen  may  not 
have.  As  the  chief  servant  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  has  no  right  to  important 
knowledge  which  he  does  not  share 
with  them;  and  in  the  present  crisis 
he  has  frankly  told  us  that  he  has  not 
any.  In  the  great  town  meeting  of 
democracy  the  responsibility  comes 
home  to  every  man  alike,  to  the  se- 
lectman and  the  other;  and  no  man 
can  atone  for  what  he  confesses  to  be 
sin  and  shame  by  any  maudlin  talk 
about  "supporting  the  government." 

Consistency  is  truly  the  hobgoblin 
of  little  minds;  and  its  sway  is 
stronger  over  nations  than  over  indi- 
vidual men.  It  is  a  fearful  proverb, 
that  corporations  have  no  souls, 
though  every  member  of  the  corpora- 
tion be  a  deacon.  Men  are  more  willing 
to  do  wrong,  and  less  willing  to  repent, 
in  their  corporate  capacity  than  by 
themselves.  Men  have  to  learn  that  the 
ethics  of  the  citizen,  the  ethics  of  the 
state,  is  simply  the  ethics  of  the  gen- 
tleman— to  confess  mistake  or  wrong, 
and  to  undo  it,  the  moment  that  he 
finds  it  out.  Gladstone  knows  but 
one  law  for  Hawarden  and  for  Down- 
ing Street.  Noblesse  oblige — that  is 
the  doctrine  and  the  test  alike  of  the 
gentlemanly  nation  and  the  gentle- 
manly man;  and  the  "white  man's 
burden,"  if  his  whiteness  is  whiteness 
of  soul  and  not  simply  of  skin,  is  to 
be  quicker  to  undo  a  wrong  to  an 
inferior  than  to  an  equal. 


History  is  kind  to  us  in  making  this 
year,  so  big  with  fate  to  the  country, 


the  centennial  of  the  death  of  the 
father  of  the  country.  We  stand 
at  the  point  just  a  century  after 
Washington.  Let  us  not  keep  the 
feast  in  desecration  of  his  mem- 
ory ;  let  us  keep  it  by  the  manly  ceas- 
ing from  wrongdoing  and  the  hum- 
ble, proud  return  to  his  approving 
smile;  let  us  keep  it  by  listening  with 
new  anxiety  and  reverence  to  his 
word.  Could  the  voice  of  Washing- 
ton reach  us  to-day,  it  would  not 
speak  to  us  with  the  accent  of  any 
selfish,  smug  parochialism,  but  with 
the  accent  of  the  citizen  of  the  world. 
No  man  in  his  great  day  saw  so  far 
west  as  he;  to-day  his  vision  would 
sweep  round  the  globe.  He  was  the 
great  expander  of  the  republic;  he 
would  be  the  great  expander  of  the 
republic's  true  influence  among  men. 
He  would  tell  the  republic  that  it  was 
no  longer  boy,  but  man,  and  that  it 
must  now  quit  itself  like  a  man.  He 
would  remind  us  that  while  he  was 
yet  with  us  he  foresaw  the  time 
"when,  our  institutions  being  firmly 
consolidated  and  working  with  com- 
plete success,  we  might  safely  and 
perhaps  beneficially  take  part  in  the 
consultations  held  by  foreign  states 
for  the  advantage  of  the  nations;" 
and  he  would  tell  us  that  a  hundred 
"entanglements"  are  expedient  and 
imperative  for  us  to-day  which  were 
not  to  be  considered  a  century  ago. 
But  he  would  tell  us  also  that  there 
are  truths  which  do  not  change  with 
the  centuries  and  with  which  the  na- 
tion that  measures  its  power  on  a 
continental  scale  may  no  more  trifle 
with  impunity  than  the  new  man- 
child. 

"There  exists  in  the  economy  and 
course  of  nature,"  he  would  say,  "an  indis- 
soluble union  between  virtue  and  happi- 
ness, between  duty  and  advantage,  be- 
tween the  genuine  maxims  of  an  honest 
and  magnanimous  policy  and  the  solid 
rewards  of  public  prosperity  and  felicity. 
The  propitious  smiles  of  Heaven  can 
never  be  expected  on  a  nation  that  disre- 
gards the  eternal  rules  of  order  and  right, 
which  Heaven  itself  has  ordained." 

The  year  is  that  when,  in  the  hos- 
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pitable  land  from  which  the  Pilgrims 
sailed,  to  lay  the  corner  stone  of  this 
nation,  the  representatives  of  all  civil- 
ized nations  are  gathered  about  the 
sacredest  round-table  of  history, 
called  by  a  higher  and  a  holier  call 
than  any  which  ever  came  to  Galahad 
or  Arthur.  It  is  the  year  which 
strikes  the  first  stroke  of  the  hour  of 
Universal  Peace,  the  year  for  which 
prophets  have  yearned  and  of  which 
poets  have  sung,  when  the  nations  of 
the  world  first  echo  the  strain  of  the 
Christmas  angels  of  God.  Is  democ- 
racy to  choose  this  year  of  years  to 
put  on  the  old  armor  which  even 
sickened  despotism  seeks  to  cast 
away?  Is  this  Great  Republic,  where- 
to waiting,  praying  Europe  has 
looked  for  leadership,  to  choose  this 
year  to  turn  her  face  from  the  future 
back  toward  the  blood-rusted  past 
and  make  it  the  Year  One  of  her  era 
of  armies  and  navies,  conquest  and 
subjugation,  partitions  of  Poland  and 
opium  wars?  Tragical  was  the  irony 
by  which  the  hour  of  the  Peace  Con- 
gress found  her  hands  alone  blood- 
stained, and  which  made  the  song  of 
her  poet  an  "Ichabod." 

The  faces  of  Whittier  and  Whitman 
and  Lowell  and  Emerson  are  turned 


to  the  wall  to-day,  to  remind  us 
solemnly  how  "false  is  the  war  no  poet 
sings"  and  that  no  line  of  theirs  can 
be  made  to  keep  step  with  the  situa- 
tion. But  to-morrow — who  dare 
doubt  it — her  step  shall  be  set  once 
again  to  song;  to-morrow — who  dare 
doubt  it — the  nightmare  shall  end  and 
she  will  come  to  herself.  Things 
present  and  things  past  shall  not  per- 
suade us  that  the  heart  of  the  people 
is  not  sound  and  that  the  nation  shall 
not  rise  triumphant  over  every  pas- 
sion and  temptation  of  the  hour,  dis- 
ciplined by  the  hour's  heart-search- 
ings  to  better  fitness  for  the  imperial 
task  to  which  God  has  called  her  in 
the  family  of  nations.  Imperial  shall 
she  rise?  Yes,  imperial;  but  an  "im- 
perial Salem,  crowned  with  light." 
She  shall  go  out  into  all  the  world, 
with  new  dreams,  larger  ambitions 
and  bolder  venture,  conquering  and  to 
conquer.  But  she  shall  not  go  with 
lust  or  greed  or  cruelty  or  oppression 
in  her  heart.  She  shall  go  the  herald 
still  of  liberty,  proclaiming  liberty  to 
all  the  earth.  She  shall  found  an  em- 
pire that  shall  be  a  universal  common- 
wealth, an  empire  based  not  upon  the 
fears,  but  upon  the  aspirations  and  the 
hopes  of  men. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  CONFERENCE  AT 

THE  HAGUE. 

By  Benjamin   F.    Trueblood. 


IN  1869,  in  the  preface  to  the 
French  edition  of  Bluntschli's 
"International  Law  Codified," 
Mr.  E.  Laboulaye  wrote  these  sig- 
nificant sentences:  "Steam  and  elec- 
tricity have  so  mixed  peoples  up,  so 
run  together  all  civil  and  commercial 
interests,  that  men  have  clearly  seen 
all  the  horror  and  folly  of  war,  all  the 
wisdom  and  beauty  of 
peace.  By  repeating, 
with  every  possible  va- 
riation, that  labor  and 
exchange  are  the  law  of 
the  world,  that  therein 
only  are  found  the  hap- 
piness of  peoples  and 
the  greatness  of  states, 
economists  have  every- 
where propagated  ideas 
promotive  of  peace.  Pub- 
licists have  followed 
them  in  this  fruitful 
path.  The  political  ideal 
has  changed,  and  so 
changed  that  we  are  not 
far  from  having  done 
with  the  old,  destructive 
admiration  which  our 
fathers  had  for  those  scourges  of  hu- 
manity called  conquerors.  Napoleon 
is  decreasing;  Washington  is  increas- 
ing. To  abolish  war,  or  at  least  to 
limit  it  and  cut  off  some  of  its  barba- 
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rism,  to  carry  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
the  blessings  of  labor  and  of  peace, — 
such  is  to-day  the  great  ambition  of 
peoples.  It  must  be  made  that  of 
kings  and  ministers  of  state." 

There  may  be  doubt  as  to  whether 
Laboulaye's  estimate  of  the  ambition 
of  peoples  was  not  much  too  high  for 
his  day,  or  even  for  ours.  But  the 
same  thought  has,  in 
one  way  or  another, 
been  repeated  by  a  mul- 
titude of  pens  since  he 
wrote.  If  he  were  living 
now  he  would  certainly 
feel  that,  with  the  prog- 
ress that  is  being  made 
toward  the  constitution 
of  the  different  peoples 
into  a  world-society, 
kings  and  ministers  have 
ripened,  beyond  his  ex- 
pectation, into  peace- 
makers. The  Interna- 
tional Peace  Conference 
just  held  at  The  Hague 
furnishes  abundant  proof 
of  this. 

It  was  an  emperor 
who  issued  the  great  peace  mani- 
festo calling  for  the  conference. 
"The  oldest  queen  in  the  world 
and  the  youngest  queen  in  the 
world,"     as     a     preacher     at     The 
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THE  HOUSE  IN  THE  WOODS,  AT  THE  HAGUE 

Hague  felicitously  referred  to  Vic- 
toria and  Wilhelmina,  are  strongly, 
almost    passionately    devoted    to    the 


peace  ideal. 
Europe,  the 


The  other  sovereigns  of 
Emperor  of  Austria,  the 
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King  of  Italy,  the  Queen  Regent  of 
Spain,  Oscar  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
and  most  of  the  rest  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
one  whit  more  given  to  love  of  war 
than  their  subjects.  The  presidents 
of  nearly  all  the  republics  of  the 
world  are  quite  as  advanced  in  their 
ideas  of  peace  as  the  peoples  whose 
representatives  they  are.  When 
Nicholas  of  Russia  asked  for  the 
Peace  Conference,  these  sovereigns 
and  presidents  responded  with  a  read- 
iness and  earnestness  with  which  the 
peoples  hardly  kept  pace. 

As  to  Laboulaye's  ministers  of 
state,  won  to  the  ideas  which  he  at- 
tributed to  peoples,  if  he  had  been  at 
The  Hague  he  would  have  found 
them  there.  One  of  the  most  satis- 
factory and  significant  features  of  the 
conference  was  the  evidently  sincere 
and  earnest  and  what,  as  the  delibera- 
tions went  on,  showed  itself  to  be  the 
persistent  wish  of  most  of  the  mem- 
bers to  do  something  real  toward  the 
promotion  of  a  better  understanding 
between  the  nations  and  toward  lay- 
ing the  foundations  of  a  durable 
peace,  out  of  which  should  come  ulti- 
mate disarmament.  There  may  have 
been    something   of   policy   and    self- 
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interest  in  this  wish ;  there  were  repu- 
tations at  stake,  and  national  honor 
too,  though  of  an  order  somewhat 
novel ;  it  would  have  been  wholly  un- 
natural if  motives  of  this  sort  had  not 
played  their  part  in  keeping  the  men 
of  the  conference  up  to  their  duty. 
But  any  one  who  came  into  contact 
with  them  and  watched  their  course 
from  clay  to  day  as  to  the  objects  be- 
fore them,  as  I  was  permitted  to  do  to 
so  considerable 
an  extent,  was 
forced  to  believe 
that  the  motives 
which  actuated 
them,  with  excep- 
tions, of  course, 
were  a  sincere  re- 
gard for  the  good 
of  the  world  and 
a  true  desire  to 
use  the  occasion 
before  them,  to 
the  fullest  extent 
possible,  for  the 
promotion  of  that 
good.  They  were 
representatives  of 
the  governments 
and  peoples  from 
which  they  had 
come ;  they  felt 
deeply  their  re- 
sponsibility to 
that  large  and 
growing  public 
sentiment  in  all  the 
civilized  nations, 
which  is  loudly 
demanding  dura- 
ble peace  and  re- 
lief from  the  ex- 
hausting burdens  of  incessantly  grow- 
ing armaments.  But  they  were,  many 
of  them  at  any  rate,  more  than  this ; 
they  were  representatives  of  them- 
selves. They  thought,  spoke  and  acted 
as  if  the  affair  which  they  had  in  hand 
had  been  their  own.  This  was  distinct- 
ly true  of  the  leaders  in  the  delibera- 
tions, to  whom  was  due  in  no  small 
measure  the  admirable  spirit  which 
pervaded  the  conference  from  begin- 


ning to  end ;  but  it  was  true  no  less  of 
a  large  number  of  the  silent  men  who 
only  listened,  thought  and  voted. 
Hereafter,  therefore,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  peoples  on  the  one  hand, 
and  kings  and  ministers  of  state  on 
the  other,  will  move  together  in  the 
attainment  of  what  Laboulaye  calls 
the  blessings  of  peace  and  of  labor. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  speak  of 
a  conference  which  one  has  seen  only 
from  the  outside. 
But  the  inside  of 
a  thing  can  often 
be  very  well 
judged  from  the 
outside.  This  is 
peculiarly  true  of 
assemblies  of 
men,  which  in 
these  days  have 
no  secrets.  The 
attempt  was  made 
in  the  beginning 
to  keep  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the 
committees  and 
sub-committees 
secret.  But  this 
was  found  to  be 
practically  impos- 
sible. The  lead- 
ing speeches 
were,  either  "for 
substance  of  doc- 
trine" or  literally, 
in  the  newspapers 
before  they  were 
cold.  Members 
would  talk  "con- 
fidentially" to 
their  friends,  and 
these  to  others. 
So  it  came  to  pass  that  the  en- 
terprising men  of  the  press,  some 
of  whom,  in  spite  of  the  dearth 
of  news,  persisted  in  staying  and 
"hunting  the  hard  fox,"  to  use  one  of 
Mr.  Stead's  phrases,  succeeded  in 
giving  to  the  world  the  purport  of  the 
daily  deliberations,  of  course  with 
many  glosses  of  their  own.  The 
outcome  was  that  the  secretaries  of 
the    committees    were    authorized    to 
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give  out  daily  a  brief  statement  of  the 
proceedings ;  and  after  this  there  was 
little  attempt  at  secrecy.  There  was 
however,  still  plenty  of  opportunity 
for  the  correspondents  to  use  their 
imaginations  and  their  investigating 
wits.  When  the  incident  of  the  Ger- 
man opposition  to  arbitration  came 
on,  the  correspondents  made  the  most 
of  the  fleeting  opportunity.  This  in- 
cident proved  to  be  much  less  serious 


dation.  Some  of  the  German,  Dutch, 
Belgian,  French  and  Italian  papers 
had  also  able  and  sympathetic  repre- 
sentatives present,  who  did  similar 
service.  I  was  amazed  at  the  dearth 
of  American  correspondents,  and 
have  puzzled  my  wits  to  account  for 
it. 

Looking  at  the  conference  per  se, 
the  chief  thing  of  interest  about  it  was 
the  men  of  which  it  was  composed. 


.?«-;- Vita* 
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President  of 

than  for  the  moment  was  feared.  The 
manner  in  which  it  was  blazoned  to 
the  world  had  much  to  do  with  les- 
sening its  harmfulness.  I  must  bear 
testimony  to  the  excellent  service 
done  by  many  of  the  correspondents 
in  promoting  the  work  of  the  confer- 
ence. The  English  representatives 
of  the  Daily  Nczvs,  the  Chronicle,  the 
Times,  the  Standard  and  the  Manches- 
ter Guardian  deserve  special  commen- 


the  Conference. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  gather  to- 
gether from  living  statesmen,  diplo- 
mats and  publicists  a  finer  body  of 
men.  Thirty-three  of  them  were 
actual  ambassadors  and  ministers 
plenipotentiary  of  their  governments 
to  foreign  countries ;  five  were  ex- 
ministers  of  foreign  affairs ;  several 
others  were  or  had  been  in  cabinet 
positions ;  some  were  connected  with 
departments    of    justice;    three    were 
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senators,  and  four  members  of  houses 
of  representatives,  two  of  whom  were 
presidents  of  their  respective  bodies ; 
two  were  university  presidents,  and 
five  professors  of  eminence.  The 
technical  delegates,  of  whom  there 
were  two  or  more  connected  with 
each  of  the  delegations  from  the 
larger  powers,  were  among  the  most 
distinguished  in  their  countries,  and 
for  the  most  part  they  were  in  thor- 
ough sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the 
conference. 

Germany  had  five  delegates  and 
one  secretary ;  the  United  States  six 
delegates  (Mr.  F.  W.  Holls,  the  sec- 
retary, ranking  as  a  delegate)  and 
three  secretaries ;  Austria-Hungary, 
six  delegates ;  Belgium,  three  dele- 
gates;  China,  three;  Denmark,  two 
delegates  and  one  attache ;  Spain, 
three  delegates  and  one  attache; 
France,  six  delegates,  four  secretaries 
and  two  assistant  secretaries ;  Great 
Britain,  five  delegates  and  three  sec- 
retaries ;  Greece,  one  delegate  and  a 


PROFESSOR    DE    MARTENS    OF    RUSSIA. 

secretary;  Italy,  five  delegates  and 
two  secretaries ;  Japan,  four  dele- 
gates ;  Luxemburg,  two ;  Mexico, 
two ;  Holland,  five ;  Persia,  two,  with 
two  secretaries  ;  Portugal,  four ;  Rou- 
mania,  three ;  Russia,  eight  delegates 
and  five  secretaries ;  Servia,  three 
delegates ;  Siam,  four,  with  one  at- 
tache ;  Sweden  and  Norway,  five,  with 
a  secretary ;  Switzerland,  three,  with 
a  secretary ;  Turkey,  four,  with  four 
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secretaries ;  Bulgaria,  two  delegates. 
There  were  thus  ninety-six  delegates 
and  thirty-two  secretaries  and  at- 
taches, not  to  mention  the  honorary 
president  of  the  conference,  Mr.  W. 
H.  de  Beaufort,  Dutch  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  Secretary- 
General,  Mr.  J.  C.  N.  Van  Eys,  and 
three  of  his  staff  not  otherwise  con- 
nected with  any  of  the  delegations. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  was 
no  uniformity  in  the  number  of  dele- 
gates   sent,    each    country    following 


PAUNCEFOTE, 
British  Commission. 

very  much  its  own  genius  in  the  mat- 
ter of  appointment.  The  size  of  the 
countries  came  little  into  considera- 
tion. But  each  delegation  had  only 
one  vote  in  the  deliberations,  the 
smaller  weighing  as  much  here  as  the 
larger.  It  must  not  be  inferred  from 
this  that  all  the  nations  had  equal 
weight  in  shaping  the  work  of  the 
conference.  The  lead  was  taken  and 
the  chief  influence  exercised  by  the 
representatives  of  the  great  powers, — 
Great    Britain,     Russia,    the    United 
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States,  France,  Italy,  Germany. 
Among  the  smaller  powers,  Belgium 
and  Holland  took  the  first  place,  by 
reason  of  the  distinguished  ability 
and  wisdom  of  some  of  their  com- 
missioners. In  the  actual  shaping  of 
the  measures  adopted,  they  were  not 
outclassed  by  any  of  the  countries. 
Switzerland  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  rank  with  them,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  first  Swiss  delegate  was 
early  called  away  because  of  the 
death  of  his  daughter  in  a  distressing- 
railway  accident. 


Turning  to  the  individual  men,  we 
find  an  interesting  study.  From  the 
public  point  of  view,  there  were  five 
men  who  were  eminent  and  influen- 
tial above  all  others:  Mr.  de  Staal, 
the  president;  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote, 
chairman  of  the  British  commission ; 
Mr.  White  of  the  American,  Mr. 
Bourgeois  of  the  French,  and  Mr. 
Beernaert  of  the  Belgian  were  easily 
the  leaders,  and  in  large  measure 
gave  the  conference  both  its  spirit 
and  direction.  Mr.  de  Staal,  con- 
trary to  what  one  would  suspect  from 
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seeing  his  picture,  is  a  small,  some- 
what delicate  man.  He  has  a  very 
cultivated  and  refined  face,  which  re- 
veals both  strength  and  gentleness. 
His  voice  is  low  and  soft,  and  he 
speaks  in  a  way  that  indicates  perfect 
self-possession.  He  has  an  appre- 
ciative, conciliatory  disposition,  and 
sees  quickly  the  merits  of  another's 
position.  He  did  not  seem  in  the 
least  disposed  to  dictate  to  the  con- 
ference, though  feeling  fully  the  po- 
sition which  Russia  held  in  it.  Some 
of  the  correspondents  considered  this 
evidence   of   a   lack   of   strength.      It 
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was  quite  the  opposite.  It  indicated 
not  only  strength,  but  wisdom  as 
well.  The  least  dictatorialness  or 
stubbornness  of  opinion  on  his  part 
would  have  ruined  the  conference. 

Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  was  in  some 
respects  the  most  important  man  at 
The  Hague.  As  the  chief  represent- 
ative of  Great  Britain,  he  was  natu- 
rally much  in  evidence.  But  his 
prominence  was  due  quite  as  much  to 
his  personal  characteristics.  He  has 
not  only  abilities  of  a  high  order,  but 
a  large  and  generous  heart,  which  age 
has  only  made  more  perfect.  There 
is   nothing   narrow   or   insular   about 


him.  He  is  approachable  anywhere, 
and  sociable  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word.  His  nature  goes  out  in  sin- 
cere and  sympathetic  interest  toward 
every  one  whom  he  meets.  His  spirit 
and  manner,  therefore,  did  much  to 
create  in  the  conference  the  admira- 
ble spirit  of  concord  which  pervaded 
it  almost  without  exception  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  His  prominence  was 
further  increased  by  his  profound  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  object  for  which 
the  conference  met,  and  by  the  fact 
that  the  scheme  of  arbitration  which 
he  presented  was  adopted  as  the  basis 
of  the  plan  to  be 
worked  out.  He 
and  Mr.  de  Staal 
were  much  to- 
gether,  and  re- 
minded one  some- 
times of  affectionate 
twin  brothers — an 
example  which 
Englishmen  and 
Russians  would  all 
do  well  to  follow. 
Though  of  nearly  the 
same  age,  they  are 
very  unlike  phys- 
ically, Sir  Julian  be- 
ing tall  and  stout, 
Mr.  de  Staal  small 
of  stature  and  of 
frame.  In  geniality 
and  goodness  of 
heart  they  are  much 
alike. 
Andrew  D.  White,  chairman  of  the 
American  commission,  was  one  of 
the  best  equipped  and  most  influen- 
tial men  in  the  conference.  His  ripe 
scholarship  and  wide  diplomatic  ex- 
perience, coupled  with  an  exception- 
ally clear  and  critical  intellect  and  a 
thoroughly  humane  and  honest  heart, 
eminently  fitted  him  for  his  position. 
He  is  small  physically,  and  not  very 
robust  in  health.  Socially  he  was 
less  seen  than  Mr.  de  Staal  or  Mr. 
Pauncefote,  partly  on  account  of  his 
health,  but  also,  I  judged,  from  natu- 
ral disposition.  But  in  straightfor- 
ward and  intelligent  devotion  to  duty 
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he  had  no  superior.  He  went  to  the 
conference,  like  many  others,  very 
sceptical  as  to  its  success.  He  hesi- 
tated long  on  this  account  about  ac- 
cepting the  appointment.  But  once 
at  The  Hague,  he  threw  the  whole 
weight  of  his  position  as  chief  of  the 
American  commission  on  the  side  of 
serious  and  honest  effort  to  solve  in  a 
practical  way  the  problems  set  for 
solution.  It  was  due  to  him  as  much 
as  to  any  one  else  that  scepticism 
soon  disappeared,  and  that  the  mem- 
bers entered  upon  their  work  with  the 
determination  to  accomplish  all  that 
could  reasonably  be  expected.  In 
this  he  was  loyally  supported  by  hi$ 
American  colleagues.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  American  diplomats 
have  little  weight  in  councils  along 
with  Europeans.  But  of  this  I  saw 
no  sign  at  The  Hague.  If  the  Amer- 
ican commission  was  not  absolutelv 
first,  it  was  not  surpassed  in  weight 
by  any  other ;  and  I  did  not  once  hear 
the  Spanish  war  alluded  to  as  having 
anything  to  do  with  it.  The  fact  is 
that  ability,  good  sense  and  devotion 
to  duty  always  tell  in  any  serious 
council  of  men,  and  it  does  not  take 
a  war  to  make  an  opening  for  them. 
Mr.   Leon  Bourgeois,  chief  of  the 
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French  deputation,  now  recognized 
as  the  foremost  public  man  in  France, 
was  one  of  the  most  practical  and 
businesslike  of  the  first  delegates.  I 
was  told  that  at  the  very  opening  of 
the  deliberations 
he  was  determined 
that  things  should 
"march,"  as  the 
French  say, — that 
there  should  be  as 
little  red  tape  as 
possible  about  the 
proceedings.  This 
reputation  he  sus- 
tained throughout 
as  chairman  of  the 
Section  on  Arbi- 
tration. No  man 
had  a  deeper  ap- 
preciation than  he 
of  the  importance 
of  the  task  in- 
trusted to  the  con- 
ference. When  the 
crisis  in  France 
produced    by    the 
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of  the  Dupuy  ministry 
came  on,  and  France  needed  at  the 
head  of  the  cabinet  the  most  capable 
and  upright  of  her  public  men,  Mr. 
Bourgeois,  when  called  home  and  of- 
fered the  premiership,  declined  it.  He 
said  he  believed  that  he  could  serve 
his  country  better  by  staying  at  The 
Hague.  The  success  of  any  confer- 
ence is  assured  which 
has  a  few  such  men  in 
it. 

The  fifth  of  the  leaders 
in  the  conference  was 
Mr.  Auguste  Beernaert, 
•chairman  of  the  Belgian 
commission  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Belgian 
House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  is  a  man  of 
commanding  presence 
and  equally  command- 
ing abilities.  He  is  one 
lof  the  clearest  sighted 
and  farthest  sighted  of 
the  statesmen  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  and  if  he 
were  a  citizen  of  one  of 
the  great  powers  he 
.would  easily  play  a 
Gladstonian  role  in  pub- 
lic affairs.  Though 
coining  from  a  small 
country,  he  figured 
among  the  leading  spir- 
its in  the  conference  by 
the  simple  right  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  supe- 
riority. It  is  needless  to 
say  that  he  took  an  ad- 
vanced and  progressive 
attitude,  though  tem- 
pered by  wise  conserva- 
'tis.m. 

There  was  another  set  ot  men 
whose  eminence  appeared  from  an- 
other point  of  view,  viz.,  that  of  prac- 
tical work  in  the  committees.  Fore- 
most among  these  may  be  mentioned 
Professor  Martens  of  Russia,  chair- 
man of  the  section  on  the  Rules  of 
War;  Senator  Descamps  of  Belgium, 
chairman  of  the  Drafting;-  Committee 
on  Arbitration  ;  Professor  Renault  of 
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Paris,  Mr.  Van  Karnebeek,  Den  Beer 
Poortugael  and  Mr.  Asser  of  Holland, 
Sir  John  C.  Ardagh  of  Great  Britain, 
Baron  Bildt  of  Scandinavia,  Captain 
Mahan  and  Mr.  Holls  of  the  United 
States  commission.  There  were,  of 
course,  other  men  who  aided  much  in 
the  deliberations,  and  more  would 
have  done  so  but  for  the  obstacle  of 
language.  Many  of  the 
men  whose  names 
scarcely  ever  appeared 
as  taking  part  in  the 
discussions  were  of  the 
greatest  value  in  help- 
ing to  shape  in  private 
the  opinions  and  plans 
of  the  separate  delega- 
tions. 

Professor  de  Martens 
,is  known  throughout 
the  world  for  his  work 
in  international  law.  He 
was  reputed  to  be  the 
author  of  the  finely 
worked-out  arbitration 
scheme  brought  by  Mr. 
de  Staal  to  the  confer- 
ence. He  has  a  genius 
for  plans  and  schemes 
and  detail  work.  He  is 
a  man  of  medium  stat- 
ure, with  a  quick-glanc- 
ing, penetrating  eye  and 
a  quick,  vital  step.  He 
has  a  somewhat  unusual 
head,  which  is  about 
equally  developed  to- 
ward all  quarters  of  the 
world,  marking  him  out 
at  once  as  a  man  of  cos- 
mopolitan principles  and 
tendencies.  His  pictures 
do  him  scant  justice. 
He  has  a  great  dislike  for  interviews. 
Senator  Descamps  of  Belgium  is  an 
expert  in  matters  of  international  jus- 
tice. He  is  the  author  of  the  well- 
known  plan  for  an  international  tri- 
bunal of  arbitration  adopted  by  the 
Interparliamentary  Peace  Union.  He 
has  just  published  an  important  book 
entitled  "Le  Droit  de  la  Paix  et  de 
la  Guerre."     As  chairman  of  the  Ar- 
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bitration  Drafting 
Committee  he  held  the 
most  important  practi- 
cal position  in  the  con- 
ference. He  is  still  a 
young  man,  of  fine 
presence,  full  of  vigor 
and  of  faith  in  human- 
ity, and  much  may  be 
expected  of  him  in  any 
future  work  of  the  sort 
done  at  The  Hague. 
Mr.  Louis  Renault  is 
a  distinguished  profess- 
or in  the  law  faculty 
of  Paris.  He  is  tall  and 
slim,  smooth  shaven, 
with  a  serious,  studi- 
ous face,  and  looks 
very     much     like     an 

American  clergyman  of  the  old  school.  The 
scheme  extending  the  Red  Cross  convention  to 
maritime  warfare  was  chiefly  drawn  by  him.  It 
was  so  well  done  as  to  be  accepted  with  great  satis- 
faction almost  as  it  came  from  his  hand.  The 
three  Dutch  delegates  mentioned  above  were  all 
prominent  in  their  committees,  Mr.  Asser  having 
few  superiors  in  the  conference. 

Captain  Mahan  of  the  United  States  commis- 
sion would  command  attention  anywhere.  He  is 
every  inch  a  gentleman,  tall,  straight,  self-poised, 
and  having  a  face  of  extraordinary  refinement  alto- 
gether unusual  in  men  of  his  profession.  He  made 
himself  strongly  felt  in  committee  in  presenting 
the  demand  of  the  United  States  that  private  prop- 
erty at  sea  in  time  of  war  should  be  made  invio- 
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lable.  In  social  circles  he  was  always 
the  object  of  some  one's  eye.  Mr. 
Holls  wTent  to  The  Hague  unknown 
as  a  public  man.  Few  Americans 
outside  of  New  York  City  had  ever 
heard  of  him.  But  he  came  at  once 
to  the  front  in  his  committee,  and  had 
large  influence  in  general  in  the  con- 
ference. The  mediation  scheme 
adopted  was  virtually  his  as  finally 
framed.  In  the  drafting  of  the  arbi- 
tration scheme  he  had  much  influ- 
ence. In  bringing  the  representa- 
tives of  Germany  into  concord  with 
the  rest  he  was  most  influential, 
partly,  no  doubt,  because  of  his  pre- 
vious friendship  with  Dr.  Zorn  of  the 
German  commission.  Mr.  Holls  is  a 
man  of  robust  physique,  of  vigorous, 
direct  and  aggressive  mental  faculties, 
and  has  a  good  supply  of  hard  com- 
mon sense.  He  knows  German  and 
French  well.  He  works  with  the 
methods  of  the  lawyer,  and  aroused 
the  distrust  of  the  correspondents  by 
what  they  considered  his  quibbling 
and  perfectly  useless  attempts  to 
cover  his  tracks  from  their  scent. 

As  to  delegations,  those  were  most 
influential  to  which  the  various  men 
above  mentioned  belonged.  The 
Italian  commission  must,  however, 
be  included  with  them.  Count  Nigra, 
though  not  so  prominent  as  the  five 


leaders  described,  was  a  very  able  and 
fine-spirited  man.  He,  with  his  cot- 
leagues,  worked  steadily  for  the  best 
results.  One  of  the  four  arbitration 
plans  submitted  was  brought  by  him, 
and  as  a  vice-president  of  the  Arbi- 
tration Section  he  rendered  valuable 
assistance  in  shaping  the  plan  finally 
drawn  around  the  British  proposals. 
The  German  delegation  attracted 
attention  for  several  reasons.  Pro- 
fessor Stengel's  pamphlet  on  "Per- 
petual Peace,"  written  some  time  be- 
fore and  without  any  reference  to  the 
conference,  had  already  brought  the 
whole  delegation  under  suspicion. 
This  distrust  was  increased  by  the 
manner  in  which  Count  von  Minister 
and  his  colleagues  at  first  held  aloof 
from  active  participation  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. When  Dr.  Zorn,  after  the 
arbitration  work  was  well  along,  un- 
expectedly presented  the  German  ob- 
jections, the  committee  was  for  the 
moment  half  paralyzed.  There  was 
at  first  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
some  to  ignore  Germany  and  go  on 
without  her.  But,  on  second  thought, 
it  was  seen  that  if  Germany  should 
stay  out  of  the  arrangement  its  effect- 
iveness would  be  greatly  impaired. 
So  leading  members  of  some  of  the 
commissions  deliberately  set  about, 
in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  to  try  to  over- 
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come   Germany's  objec- 
tions.    A  small  deputa- 
tion even  went  to  Ber- 
lin.       Germany's     re- 
sponse   to     this     kindly 
appeal    was    immediate, 
and  afterwards  her  dele- 
gates   worked    in    good 
spirit    with    the    others, 
though     not     in     entire 
agreement.     There   was 
no  finer  exhibition  than 
that  brought  out  by  this 
incident  of  the  splendid 
spirit     of     friendliness 
iand    cooperation    which 
prevailed  throughout  the   conference 
from  the  moment  that  Mr.  de  Beau- 
fort and  Mr.  de  Staal  gave  the  noble 
keynote  at  the  first  sitting.   This  spirit 
wrought    miracles    in    making    easy 
of    accomplishment,    in    considerable 
measure,   the  purpose  for  which  the 
meeting  had  been  called. 

Count  von  Miinster,  head  of  the 
German  commission,  was  about  the 
tallest  man  among  the  delegates.  He 
is  an  old,  experienced  diplomat,  now 
representing  Germany  at  Paris.  He 
was  not  approachable  by  outsiders, 
though  of  charming  address  in  social 
circles.  His  reserve  was  due  in  part, 
possibly,  to  the  attitude  of  Germany, 
in  part  to  his  age,  and  in  part  to  the 
atmosphere  of  suspicion  in  which  he 
lives  at  Paris.  Dr.  Zorn,  of  the 
Konigsberg  '  University,  was  most 
prominent      among      the      Germans, 
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though  Professor  Stengel  and  the 
two  technical  delegates  were  also 
men  of  much  ability. 

The  Japanese  delegation  was  an  in- 
teresting one.  Baron  Hayashi,  its 
chairman,  is  a  man  of  fine  presence 
and  looks  much  more  like  a  Eu- 
ropean than  the  common  Japanese. 
He,  with  his  colleagues,  was  in 
strong  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the 
conference,  especially  with  the  idea 
of  a  system  of  general  arbitration. 
The  Chinese  first  delegate,  with  his 
wife  and  boy,  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention,  but  chiefly  socially. 

The  Turkish  delegation  was  con- 
spicuous in  two  ways,  first  by  its  op- 
position to  arbitration,  under  instruc- 
tions from  the  Sultan,  and,  secondlv, 
because  of  the  presence  at  The 
Hague  of  representatives  of  those 
who    have    suffered    so    much    from 
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Turkish  injustice.     There  was   much 
sympathy    among"    members    of    the 
conference   for   these   men   and   their 
cause,  but  the  purpose  for  which  the 
delegates     had     met     precluded     the 
doing   of   anything   direct    for   them. 
One  could  not  help  feeling  the  anom- 
aly   of    such    a    country    as    Turkey 
being  represented  in  a  peace  confer- 
ence.    The    outsiders    were    not    the 
only  ones  who  felt  this  anomaly,  es- 
pecially after  the  first  Turkish  dele- 
gate, Turkhan  Pacha,  had  sent  Mr. 
Ahmed   Riza,  of  the  Young  Turkey 
party,  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel,  be- 
cause of  a  lecture   delivered   by  the 
latter  in   The   Hague.      Turkey   had 
no   real   influence  in   the   conference. 
She    was    there    only    by    sufferance. 
All  of  the  deputations  were  supposed 
to  have  representatives  on  each  of  the 
three  sections,  and  most  of  them, con- 
tributed in  one  way  and  another  to- 
ward working  out  the  details  of  the 
reports    finally    made.     Several    able 
men,  like  Mr.  Seth  Low  and  Captain 
Crozier,  who  were  not  so  much  heard 
from  in  the  general  deliberations,  had 
a  powerful  influence  in  the  work  of 
their  own  commissions  and  in  a  pri- 
vate  way.     Much   of  the   best   work 
was  done  in  this  way.     The  Austrian 
delegation,     though     it     had     some 
strong   men,    did   not   seem   to   have 
much  share  in  the  deliberations,  pos- 
sibly because  of  the  distracted  state 
of  the  dual  empire  and  the  overmas- 
tering   position    of    Germany    in    the 
Triple      Alliance.       The      Duke      of 
Tetuan  gave  some  prominence  to  the 
Spanish   commission.     With   the   ex- 
ception of  Belgium  and  Holland,  the 
small   powers    had   little   to    do   with 
shaping      the       measures       adopted. 
Switzerland     contributed     something 
through     Colonel     Kunzli     and     Mr. 
Odier,  both  capable  men,  but  would 
have   done  much   more   if   Dr.   Roth 
had   not   left.      Mirza   Riza   Khan   of 
Persia  was  a  charming  man,  and  set 
a  whole  meeting  into  fits  of  laughter 
by  a  speech  on  the  Czar's  desire  for 
disarmament. 

No  account  of  the  personnel  would 


be  complete  without  prominent  men- 
tion of  the  Dutch  officials  connected 
with  it.     The  Queen  herself  was  not 
at  The  Hague  during  the  conference. 
She  came  but  once,  and  that  was  to 
give  a  reception  and  express  to  the 
delegates  her  profund  sympathy  with 
the  work  which   they  had  been  sent 
to  do.     Her  reception,  to  which  five 
hundred    persons    were    invited,    was 
the   most   brilliant   "function"   which 
this  generation  has  seen  in  Holland. 
She  also  gave  the  delegates  another 
reception,  toward  the  end  of  the  con- 
ference, at  her  palace  in  Amsterdam. 
Queen  Wilhelmina  is  intensely  loved 
by  her  people  and  seems  the  idealiza- 
tion of  all  that  is  true,  beautiful  and 
good.     Mr.  de  Beaufort,  her  Minister 
of    Foreign   Affairs,    who   was    made 
the   honorary   president   of   the   con- 
ference, is  a  descendant  of  the  Hu- 
guenots who  fled  for  liberty  to  Hol- 
land.    He  is  a  small,  well  built  man, 
with  dark  full  beard  and  hair,  deeplv 
streaked  with  gray.     It  is  rare  to  find 
in   high   position   a   man   so   entirely 
free  from  all   appearance   of  self-im- 
portance.    He  greatly  impresses  one 
with  his  quiet  strength,   dignity  and 
thorough    genuineness.     I    saw    him 
frequently,  on  the  street,  at  the  recep- 
tions   given    by    him    and    Madame 
Beaufort  on  Friday  evenings,  at  the 
great  artistic  fete  given  by  the  Dutch 
government  in  honor  of  the  confer- 
ence, and  once  in  his  office,  and  he 
seemed   invariably   the   same   simple, 
natural,   manly,   brotherly   man.     He 
has     thorough     sympathy     with     the 
cause  of  peace,  not  only  on  political 
but  also  on  Christian  grounds,  as  he 
told   me.     The   most  laborious  posi- 
tion in  the  conference  was  that  of  the 
General     Secretary.      This     position 
was  ably  filled  by  Mr.  J.  C.  N.  Van 
Eys,  Bart.,  an  able  and  distinguished 
young  man,  who  has  already  served 
his    country    as    minister    at    foreign 
courts. 

The  Dutch  government  not  only 
put  at  the  service  of  the  conference 
its  "most  beautiful  historic  monu- 
ment,"    "the     House-in-the-Woods," 
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but  did  everything  in  its  power,  in 
a  social  way,  to  make  the  delegates 
happy.  Its  hospitality  was  gen- 
erous, genuine  and  becoming.  This 
was  supplemented  by  that  of  the 
foreign  ministers  residing  at  The 
Hague,  one  of  the  most  obliging  and 
best  liked  of  whom  is  Mr.  Newel,  from 
this  -country.  Altogether  the  peace- 
ful relations  of  the  conference  were 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  social 
elements.  A  fine  dinner  knows  no 
nationality,  and  a  grand  soiree  is  a 
great  lubricator  of  international  fric- 
tion joints. 

A  considerable  number  of  the 
leading  peace  wrorkers  from  different 
countries  were  present,  as  was  to 
have  been  expected.  They  were  not 
officially  represented  in  the  confer- 
ence, except  by  a  few  members  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Peace  Union. 
They  came  because  of  their  living  in- 
terest in  the  cause.  They  were 
treated  with  much  consideration,  and 
had  no  small  influence  in  developing 
the  hopeful  and  earnest  spirit  of  the 
occasion.  They  were  prudent  and 
unobtrusive,  and  accomplished  quite 
as  much  by  their  attentive  silence  as 
by  their  speech.  Mr.  John  de  Bloch, 
whose  monumental  work  of  six  vol- 
umes on  "The  Future  War"  has  re- 
ceived such  wide  notice,  though  a 
comparatively  new  worker  for  peace, 
attracted  the  greatest  attention.  He 
is  short,  thick  set,  and  has  a  head 
fine  enough  to  serve  as  an  artist's 
model.  He  is  a  rich  Russian  banker, 
and  of  high  social  position.  He  was 
in  charge  of  the  transportation  of  the 
Russian  troops,  including  sick  and 
wounded,  during  the  war  of  1877-78, 
and  has  "seen  war,"  as  he  said.  I 
never  saw  any  one  more  absolutely 
possessed  of  his  subject.  He  did  not, 
would  not,  and  I  suppose  could  not 
talk  about  anything  else.  He  brought 
with  him  great  trunks  full  of  sets  of 
his  books,  which  he  gave  freely  to 
members  of  the  conference  and 
others.  He  had  long  interviews  with 
leading  delegates.  He  gave  a  course 
of  lectures,   which   were   attended   by 


many  of  the  delegates.  He  served 
supper  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end 
of  the  lectures  free  to  all  comers.  War 
under  present  conditions,  as  he  por- 
trayed its  possibilities  and  illustrated 
it  with  lantern  projections,  seemed  to 
bristle  with  terrors,  death,  bank- 
ruptcy, widespread  and  long-con- 
tinued ruin ;  and  every  one  who  lis- 
tened was  anxious  to  do  something 
to  bring  in  at  once  the  era  of  undis- 
turbed and  unarmed  peace. 

The  Baroness  von  Suttner,  whose 
great  story,  "Lay  Down  Your 
Arms,"  has  gone  through  twenty 
editions  in  German  and  been  trans- 
lated into  nearly  all  the  tongues  of 
western  Europe,  was  present,  with 
her  husband.  She  is  the  foremost 
woman  of  continental  Europe.  She 
was  admitted  to  the  opening  session 
of  the  conference,  the  only  woman  so 
honored.  She  moved  in  and  out 
among  the  delegates  with  almost  as 
much  attention  as  if  she  had  been  the 
president  of  the  conference.  She  had 
interviews  with  leading  delegates,  in- 
vited them  to  lunch,  and  met  them  in 
various  ways.  All  this  she  did  in  a 
quiet,  unobtrusive  way,  but  as  if  by 
natural  right. 

The  two  oldest  peace  societies  in 
the  world,  the  British  and  the  Amer- 
ican, were  represented  by  their  sec- 
retaries. Dr.  Darby  of  the  former 
had  the  honor  done  him  of  having 
one  hundred  copies  of  his  recent 
book,  "International  Tribunals,"  dis- 
tributed by  Mr.  de  Staal  to  the  dele- 
gates. This  book  contains  all  the 
schemes  hitherto  drawn  for  the  or- 
ganization of  arbitration.  It  was 
recognized  as  of  great  practical  value 
in  the  study  of  the  subject  of  arbitra- 
tion, and  demonstrated  that  the 
friends  of  peace  have  been  not  simply 
sentimental  dreamers,  but  practical 
workers  also.  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead, 
whose  recent  remarkable  work  in  the 
peace  crusade  and  travels  in  Europe 
and  especially  to  Russia  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  conference  are  so  well 
known,  was  present  and  intensely 
active  among  the  delegates,  to  try  to 
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make  the  conference  a  success. 
Everybody  had  to  listen  to  him.  He 
held  delegates  up  simply  by  lifting 
his  umbrella,  as  one  correspondent 
said,  just  as  a  semaphore  brings  a 
train  to  halt.  As  a  journalist  he 
must  have  his  paper.  He  somehow 
got  control  of  the  Dagblad,  the  lead- 
ing daily  of  The  Hague,  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  becoming  its  conference 
editor.  He  also  gave  a  lecture  in  the 
city,  to  a  large  audience,  on  the  work 
of  the  conference.  Other  distin- 
guished peace  workers  present  were 
Dr.  Charles  Richet  and  Emile  Ar- 
naud  from  France ;  Fredrik  Bajer  of 
Copenhagen,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Peace  Bureau ;  Senator  La 
Fontaine  of  Brussels,  with  a  memo- 
rial signed  by  more  than  100,000  Bel- 
gians ;  Madame  Waszklewicz,  organ- 
izer of  the  Dutch  Peace  Crusade, 
with  a  memorial  from  over  200,000 
of  her  countrymen ;  Madame  Selenka 
of  Munich,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able women  whom  the  peace  move- 
ment has  brought  to  the  front,  with 
the  great  memorial  from  millions  of 
women  in  eighteen  nations ;  Mr. 
Felix  Moscheles  of  London ;  Mr. 
Novicow,  the  distinguished  sociologist 
of  Odessa ;  and,  not  least  influential,  a 
deputation  of  six  English  Friends 
from  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  London, 
whom  Mr.  de  Staal  received  with  pe- 
culiar pleasure,  because  "he  knew  they 
were  sincere." 

The  commissioners  began  their 
work  very  sceptical  as  to  results.  It 
was  new  work  to  most  of  them.  But 
the  surroundings  were  all  such  as  to 
encourage  them,  and  the  multitudes 
of  appeals  and  expressions  of  faith 
coming  from  all  lands  made  it  impos- 
sible for  them  not  to  try  to  do  their 
best.  The  best  spirit  of  the  time  was 
upon  them.  After  a  session  or  two, 
when  they  had  looked  into  each 
other's  faces  and  seen  what  an  able 
and  helpful  corps  of  fellow-workers 
they  had  to  cooperate  with,  they  set 
to  work  seriously,  earnestly  and  con- 
fidently. No  body  of  men  ever  did 
more  faithful  work.      There  was  no 


trifling.  The  committees  and  sub- 
committees toiled  earnestly  and  pa- 
tiently for  nearly  two  months  over 
the  problems  which  had  been  set  for 
them.  The  finest  spirit  of  concord 
prevailed  throughout.  The  differ- 
ences in  opinion  were  only  such  as 
are  incident  to  any  great  discussion. 
The  debates  were  conducted  for  the 
most  part  in  a  noble  and  generous 
spirit.  There  was  almost  nothing 
that  could  be  called  wrangling  or 
twitting,  no  attempt  at  outwitting  or 
beating  one  another  down,  no  effort 
of  representatives  of  great  states  to 
override  those  of  small  ones.  The 
manner  in  which  the  deliberations 
were  conducted  would  do  honor  to 
any  national  assembly.  There  was  a 
sense  of  brotherhood,  fellowship  and 
mutual  interest  altogether  unex- 
pected in  so  mixed  and  varied  an  as- 
sembly. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the 
full  results  of  the  conference  will  be 
seen.  The  fact  that  it  met,  with  such 
a  body  of  able,  disinterested  and  for 
the  most  part  progressive  men,  that 
it  worked  so  faithfully  and  in  so  fine 
a  spirit  of  mutual  appreciation  and 
harmony,  is  of  vastly  more  signifi- 
cance for  the  future  of  civilization 
than  any  direct  result  accomplished. 
It  is  a  notable  proof  that  humanity 
as  a  whole  has  come  to  a  real  politi- 
cal consciousness  of  itself  and  is 
about  to  assume  the  sovereignty  of 
the  world  which  inherently  belongs 
to  it.  The  parliament  of  man,  of  the 
race,  has  actually  begun,  and  no 
power  on  earth  or  under  it  can  stay 
its  completion.  But  the  actual  ac- 
complishments of  the  conference  are 
very  great,  and  the  high  character 
and  eminence  of  the  delegates  at 
home,  and  the  close  relations  which 
they  have  maintained  with  their  gov- 
ernments, make  it  practically  certain 
that  their  conclusions  will  be  ratified 
by  all  of  the  twenty-six  nations  repre- 
sented, and  probably  accepted  by  a 
number  of  others. 

The  Geneva  convention  in  its  full 
significance    is    to    be    extended    to 
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maritime  warfare.  The  rules  of  war 
drawn  up  at  Brussels  in  1874  have 
been  recast,  and  will  doubtless  be- 
come a  fixed  part  of  international 
understanding  as  to  the  conduct  of 
campaigns  when  war  befalls.  The 
American  delegates  got  through  al- 
most unanimously  a  resolution  rec- 
ommending a  special  conference  to 
treat  the  question  of  private  property 
at  sea  in  time  of  war.  But  incalcu- 
lably beyond  these  in  meaning  and 
value  is  the  scheme  for  permanent  ar- 
bitration. This  will  doubtless  grow 
into  something  more  perfect.  But  it 
is  an  exceedingly  able  and  practical 
scheme  as  it  is,  as  any  one  may  see 
by  studying  it  closely.  It  h  the  be- 
ginning of  the  permanent  organiza- 
tion of  international  justice,  and  will 
have  dealt  war  a  blow  from  which  it 
will  never  recover. 

The  disarmament  question  was 
deeply  felt  in  the  conference.  There 
was  a  general  fear  to  tackle  it,  but  a 
profound  feeling  that  it  must  be  se- 


riously grappled  with  in  the  near 
future.  Many  of  the  leading  dele- 
gates said  that  a  good  arbitration 
system  would  lead  inevitably  to  dis- 
armament, either  by  the  joint  action 
of  the  nations  or  their  individual  ac- 
tion. The  whole  weight  of  the  con- 
ference, with  the  exception  of  Ger- 
many and  one  or  two  of  her  military 
friends,  went  strongly  against  the 
present  armed  and  exhausting  peace, 
or  latent  war.  The  resolution  which 
Mr.  Bourgeois  got  through  with 
practical  unanimity,  declaring  that 
relief  from  the  present  armed  condi- 
tion was  an  object  for  which  the  na- 
tions individually  should  seriously 
strive,  came  near  being  the  desired 
consummation.  It  is  altogether  possi- 
ble that  this  virtual  condemnation  by 
the  conference  of  the  present  rivalry 
of  armaments  will  lead  to  almost  im- 
mediate diplomatic  action  looking  to 
gradual  and  general  reduction.  If 
not,  then  a  special  conference  for  this 
purpose  is  not  far  away. 


A  HOLIDAY. 


By  Theodosia  Pickering  Garrison. 


I 


GAVE  my  heart  a  holiday, — 
Companions  good  are  we  ;- 
All  care  and  doubt  I  put  away ; 
"Oh,  little  heart,  go  free!" 


I  threw  aside  its  troubles  grave, 

Its  worries  keen  and  fine ; 
Light  as  the  foam  on  the  crested  wave 

I  made  this  heart  of  mine. 


But  first  I  loosed  the  bonds  it  wore, 

And  to  the  earth  let  fall 
The  burden  of  a  love  it  bore — 

The  heaviest  load  of  all. 


THE  LOGIC  OF  CHANCE. 


By  Annie  Hozvells  Frechette. 


111 

HAT'S  a  good  idea!" 
Mr.  Prior  read 
again  the  following: 
"Owing  to  the  desti- 
tution which  is  the 
result  of  the  contin- 
ued hard  times,  it 
behooves  every  good 
citizen  to  feel  for  some  less  for- 
tunate man  who  is  forced  to  stand 
idle  and  listen  to  the  cry  of  his  hun- 
gry children,  to  give  him  one  crust  if 
he  has  two.  We  hope  our  townspeo- 
ple will  respond  with  their  usual  gen- 
erosity to  the  appeal  for  assistance  on 
behalf  of  the  worthy  poor  of  the  city 

of    C .     We    are    a    comfortable, 

prosperous  community ;  let  us  give  of 
our  plenty.  Next  Thursday  evening  a 
concert  will  be  given  in  the  town  hall, 
in  which  the  best  talent  of  our  music 
loving  town  will  take  part,  and  the 
price  of  admission  to  this  concert  will 
be  one  potato — or  a  dozen,  or  a  bagful, 
just  as  you  wish.  The  bigger  the 
hearts,  the  bigger  the  heap  of  potatoes 
will  be." 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Mr.  Prior 
was  a  young  man  upon  whom  what 
he  called  "an  idea"  took  a  strong 
hold,  especially  when  it  touched  his 
heart  as  well  as  his  fancy.  So  after 
reading  the  above,  he  communed  with 
himself  as  follows: 

"I'll  go  to  that  concert,  and  I'll  send 
a  wagon  load  of  potatoes !  I  ought  to 
give  freely  of  the  wealth  which  father 
gathered  up  for  me.  By  Jove!  it  stirs 
a  fellow  up  to  think  how  a  man  must 
feel  to  hear  his  children  crying  with 
hunger  and  having  nothing  to  give 
them." 

The  following  day  he  had  occasion 

to  make  a  flying  visit  to  C ,  the 

city  destined  to  receive  of  the  plenty 
of  his  native  town.  In  one  of  the 
stores  which  he  chanced  to  enter,  his 
attention  was  attracted  by  something 
which  lay  upon  the  "notions"  coun- 
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ter.  At  another  time  he  might  not 
have  noticed  it;  but  to-day  the  dull 
little  object  which  lay  among  the 
feminine  dainties  presented  itself 
boldly.  It  was  an  odd  conceit, — a 
papier-mache  potato,  perfect  in  model- 
ling and  color. 

"You  see  it  opens.  It  is  a  bonbon 
box,"  explained  the  young  girl  who 
presided  at  the  counter.  "You  press 
a  spring  which  is  covered  by  one  of 
the  eyes.     It's  awfully  cute,  isn't  it?" 

The  bonbonniere  was  speedily  trans- 
ferred to  Mr.  Prior's  pocket,  and  he 
took  his  way  to  his  train.  As  he 
rushed  homeward,  a  plan  gradually 
took  shape  in  his  mind.  The  next 
morning  he  went  to  the  bank  and  di- 
minished his  account  there  by  one 
thousand  dollars.  This  sum  was  in  one 
bill,  and  the  bill  was  crisp  and  new. 
When  he  returned  to  his  cheery  bach- 
elor quarters,  he  locked  his  door  and 
withdrew  the  potato  from  its  tissue- 
paper  folds.  Opening  it,  he  put  the 
neatly  folded  bill  within,  and  closed 
it  with  a  snap. 

"There,  I  hope  that  will  do  a  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  good," — and 
he  turned  it  about  admiringly.  "I  can 
imagine  the  excitement  of  the  commit- 
tee when  they  discover  the  joke  I've 
played  on  them:  for  the  moment  they 
see  this  they'll  know  it  isn't  a  potato. 
They'll  never  suspect  where  it  came 
from.  I  don't  think  I  could  have 
given  it  if  I'd  had  to  parade  my  gift." 

Mr.  Prior  presented  himself  early 
at  the  town  hall  next  evening,  and 
from  fingers  trembling  with  excite- 
ment delivered  up  his  precious  potato. 
The  hall  was  crowded  with  an  audi- 
ence evidently  anxious  to  betake  itself 
to  the  basement,  as  soon  as  the  local 
talent  was  willing,  to  see  the  result  of 
the  novel  appeal.  At  last  the  end 
came,  and  the  audience  swarmed  down- 
stairs, where  a  goodly  show  greeted 
it.     A   monstrous   heap   of   potatoes 
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filled  the  centre  of  the  room,  and 
around  the  sides  were  other  farm 
produce  and  numerous  bundles  of 
well  mended  old  clothing.  Our  hero 
quitted  the  building  in  an  exalted 
state  of  mind.  He  was  proud  of  his 
town  and  his  neighborhood ;  his  pride 
even  embraced  the  whole  country. 
He  said  to  himself  that  nowhere  but 
in  America  was  such  a  thing  possible. 

The  next  day  he  took  occasion  to 
meet  a  member  of  the  committee,  who 
hinted  that  there  was  still  a  surprise 
in  store  for  the  public.  Of  course 
there  was.  All  day  he  greeted  ac- 
quaintances gayly  and  harped  con- 
stantly upon  the  charity  concert.  It 
was  the  more  noticeable,  as  he  had 
always  been  a  retiring  young  man. 
The  afTair  had  evidently  carried  him 
out  of  himself.  He  not  only  talked 
loudly,  but  laughed  boisterously  in  the 
hotel  office. 

"What  ails  Prior?"  asked  one  of  the 
habitues  there.  "He  seems  mightily 
stirred  up  about  something." 

"He  has  been  acting  kind  of  queer 
for  the  last  day  or  two.  Doesn't  take 
anything,  does  he?" 

"Prior  take  anything!  Why  he's 
as  straight  as  a  post." 

The  next  issue  of  the  Watchman 
contained  the  committee's  report.  It 
closed  thus:  "It  is  with  pleasure  and 
pride  that  we  anounce  the  handing  in 
of  a  potato  ticket  to  which  was  at- 
tached a  check  for  twenty-five  dol- 
lars, by  one  of  our  public-spirited  citi- 
zens, whose  name  is  withheld  at  his 
own  request.  Surely  we  may  all  feel 
proud  to  belong  to  a  town  which  pro- 
duces such  a  man." 

That  then  was  the  surprise!  Mr. 
Prior  slept  badly  that  night.  Early 
the  next  morning  he  went  to  the  man 
who  had  acted  as  doorkeeper. 

"Smith,  what  did  they  do  with  the 
potatoes  which  were  taken  in  at  the 
door?"  he  asked  as  unconcernedly  as 
possible  for  a  man  who  was  growing 
anxious  about  the  success  of  a  joke. 

"The  tickets?  Oh,  just  dumped 
them  in  with  the  rest." 

"Dumped  them  in  with  the  rest!" 


The  perspiration  started  out  upon  his 
palms. 

"Why,  you  didn't  expect  us  to  do 
'em  up  in  pink  cotton,  did  you?" 

"Dumped  them  in  with  the  rest!" 
he  repeated  in  a  dazed  manner. 

"That's  what  we  did,  sir,"  answered 
Smith. 

"I  think  I'll  take  a  look  at  those 
potatoes,"  Prior  said  in  a  voice  which 
he  hoped  did  not  tremble. 

"All  right.  Go  gaze  at  'em.  You'll 
find  nigh  on  to  a  hundred  bushel  down 
there."  And  as  Prior's  hat  disap- 
peared in  the  stairway  he  said  to  him- 
self, "What  can  the  fool  want  to  look 
at  them  potatoes  for?" 

The  anxious  man  hurried  into  the 
dimly  lighted  cellar.  His  joke  had 
miscarried!  He  must  find  his  thou- 
sand-dollar potato — and  find  it,  too, 
without  attracting  attention.  He  was 
morbidly  alive  to  ridicule,  and  he  was 
a  modest  man.  He  could  not  face 
either  the  ridicule  or  the  praise  which 
would  be  his,  should  his  gift  and  the 
manner  of  bestowing  it  become 
known. 

Prior  drew  off  his  gloves.  He  took 
a  long  breath  and  began  rapidly  to 
sort  the  potatoes  over.  Night  must 
not  overtake  him  with  his  work  un- 
finished. 

By  and  by  Smith  became  curious 
and  made  an  errand  to  the  basement. 
"Had  a  good  look  at  'em,  Mr.  Prior?" 
he  asked  in  a  patronizing  tone. 

"I  hope  I'm  not  keeping  you  from 
any  business.  Don't  let  me  detain  you 
about  the  building;  I  can  let  myself 
out." 

"Oh,  I  ain't  in  no  hurry,"  said 
Smith ;  and  after  whistling  about  for 
a  little  while  he  went  upstairs.  He 
sauntered  to  the  front  door  of  the 
building,  where  he  stood  whistling 
until  a  friend  who  worked  in  the  livery 
stable  near  by  came  along;  then  he 
stopped  and  told  the  friend  of  Prior's 
strange  interest  in  the  potato  heap. 
"He's  ben  down  there  most  an  hour — 
just  standin'  lookin'  at  things." 

"What's  that  for?"  asked  the  friend. 

"Don't  know  no  more'n  you  do." 
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"Let's  find  out;"  and  the  friend  led 
the  way  around  to  a  side  window  of 
the  basement.  "I  swan  if  he  ain't 
a-conntin'  them  potatoes!" 

A  little  boy  with  a  tin  pail  who 
was  going  past,  seeing  the  men  look- 
ing in  at  the  window,  went  to  see 
what  they  were  looking  at.  ''What's 
that  man  a-doin'  down  there?"  he 
asked. 

"That's  a  crazy  man,  an'  you'd  bet- 
ter clear  out,  ef  you  don't  want  he 
should  nab  you,"  explained  the  friend, 
who  passed  for  a  very  humorous  fel- 
low with  his  circle. 

The  little  boy  backed  off  and  con- 
tinued his  way  until  he  met  another 
boy,  to  whom  he  confided  his  discov- 
ery; and  this  boy  in  his  turn  shouted 
across  the  street  to  another:  "There's 
a  crazy  man  down  to  the  town  hall, 
and  he's  just  slashin'  the  beggars' 
things  'round.  Let's  go  see  him!" 
— and  they  sped  along  on  either  side 
of  the  street,  while  the  first  little  boy 
determined  to  hide  his  pail  in  a  con- 
venient mortar  bed  and  go  back  with 
them. 

They  swept  others  into  their  wake 
as  they  ran.  Stray  passers-by  were 
attracted  by  the  knot  of  observers, 
and  soon  every  window  was  sur- 
rounded. The  story  told  by  the  jocu- 
lar friend  gained  such  credence,  that 
timid  women  ran  nimbly  past  the 
building,  while  others  with  stronger 
nerves  joined  the  men  and  boys  who 
rather  grudgingly  made  room  for 
them. 

So  absorbed  was  the  object  of  this 
curiosity  that,  save  for  a  sense  of  dis- 
comfort, on  account  of  the  dimmer 
light,  he  was  entirely  unconscious  of 
it.  He  worked  steadily  on.  The  per- 
spiration stood  upon  his  brow,  he 
trembled  with  weariness,  and  his  head 
throbbed  from  long  bending  forward. 
He  was  therefore  in  no  condition  to 
meet  calmly  or  with  dignity  the  inter- 
ruption coming  in  the  person  of  Smith 
who  felt  that  this  was  a  fitting  time 
to  display  his  authority. 

"Now/  then,  Mr.  Prior,  I  thank 
you'd  better  leave  off  tossin'  them  po- 


tatoes about.  I  don't  want  'em  bruised 
and  banged  up." 

Prior  looked  up  sharply — that  is  as 
sharply  as  a  man  can  who,  suddenly 
assuming  an  upright  position,  feels 
himself  spinning  around  in  space. 

"I  told  you  not  to  trouble  yourself 
about  me,  Smith.  This  is  a  public 
building;  I  have  a  right  to  stay  here 
if  I  wish." 

"Not  much  you  haven't.     You  just 

git." 

Mr.  Prior  took  a  step  toward  him. 
"Do  you  want  to  get  yourself 
thrashed,  Smith?" 

"Oh,  you  come  off  the  roof.  I 
guess  you  ben  drinkin',  Mr.  Prior. 
You  don't  look  over  steady  on  your 
feet." 

With  a  bound  Prior  was  upon  him, 
so  unexpectedly  that,  although  Smith 
was  more  than  his  match,  he  fell  heav- 
ily to  the  floor.  For  a  moment  he  was 
dazed,  but  then  he  closed  with  his  as- 
sailant, and  they  flung  themselves 
about  the  floor  in  close  embrace.  The 
potatoes  rolled  about,  and  cabbages, 
turnips  and  pumpkins  added  to  the 
confusion.  There  was  a  rush  from 
the  outside,  and  the  stairway  was 
blocked. 

"Stop  that  fighting!"  shouted  the 
constable,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
onlookers. 

Public  opinion  was  clearly  on  the 
side  of  Smith.  Several  men  sur- 
rounded his  panting  form,  and  others 
ran  to  pick  up  his  hat;  while  Prior 
was  treated  with  severity,  two  or  three 
peacemakers  keeping  an  unyielding 
grip  upon  his  collar  long  after  he  had 
ceased  to  struggle. 

The  town  having  but  just  outgrown 
the  limits  of  a  village,  this  breach  of 
the  peace  meant  much  to  the  commu- 
nity. Men  talked  about  it  on  street 
corners ;  women  ran  into  their  neigh- 
bors' side  doors  to  compare  particu- 
lars ;  and  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
most  influential  sewing  society  the 
wife  of  the  leading  clergyman  said 
that  she  did  not  know  what  the  world 
was  coming  to, — which  caused  the  la- 
dies present  to  pass  each  other  scissors 
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and  thread  in  gloomy  silence  for  a 
time.  The  society  young  ladies  said 
they  did  not  see  how  they  could  ever 
notice  Mr.  Prior  again ;  while  several 
young  lawyers  saw  no  way  out  of  it 
except  through  legal  proceedings. 

Prior  kept  much  to  himself,  offering 
no  defence  for  his  conduct.  This 
naturally  had  a  depressing  effect  upon 
his  social  atmosphere  and  its  tem- 
perature sank  steadily. 

_  As  the  town  became  more  cold  and 
virtuous,  he  became  more  morose.  He 
felt  that  he  had-  been  badly  treated, 
that  old  friends  should  not  have  been 
so  ready  to  turn  the  cold  shoulder, 
and  he  said  to  himself  that  he  would 
never  explain;  he  would  leave  the 
place  and  begin  life  elsewhere. 

Now  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  had 
never  really  begun  life  anywhere;  he 
had  simply  been  born.  Up  to  this 
time  he  had  never  thought  whether 
he  was  even  happy ;  but  he  now  real- 
ized that  he  was  distinctly  unhappy. 
He  felt  that  his  old  friends  and  neigh- 
bors owed  him  an  apology;  and  they 
felt  that  he  owed  them  an  explana- 
tion. He  gave  notice  to  his  landlord 
that  after  a  certain  date  his  rooms 
would  be  vacant,  though  he  offended 
the  town  still  more  deeply  by  thus 
dropping  out  of  it. 

As  he  moved  about,  his  horizon 
widened,  and  his  native  town  did  not 
seem  so  large  to  him.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  grievance  associated  with 
it  grew  less;  and  there  were  times 
when  he  even  forgot  that  he  had  a 
grievance.  But  one  effect  which  his 
growing  world  had  upon  him  was 
that  he  felt  his  aloneness  in  it.  As 
spring,  with  its  restlessness  and  ex- 
pectancy, came  on,  this  loneliness  in- 
creased ;  and  he  flew  from  place  to 
place  in  search  of  companionship  and 
happiness. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  journeys 
that  he  saw  one  evening,  from  the 
car,  a  young  fellow  flit  along  a  coun- 
try road  upon  a  bicycle.  He  was  not 
alone;  beside  him  rode  a  young  girl. 
They  made  a  pretty  picture  against 
the  setting  sun,  which  remained  with 


Prior  after  long  miles  had  intervened. 
Why  had  he  never  thought  of  a  bi- 
cycle tour?  Of  course  he  knew  that 
the  purchase  of  a  wheel  would  not  in- 
clude a  girl  with  rosy  cheeks,  fluffy 
hair  and  jaunty  cap ;  but  it  would 
mean  swift  motion  and  flight  akin  to 
that  of  the  birds, — so  he  would  get  a 
bicycle  and  glide  through  the  "glad 
light  green"  of  spring. 

There  is  such  a  thing  in  the  world 
as  the  logic  of  chance.  A  learned 
Scotch  philosopher  has  written  a  book 
to  prove  it.  There  are  a  thousand 
chances  to  one  against  a  certain  thing 
happening ;  but  by  a  mysterious  logic 
life  will  now  and  again  hit  that  one 
strange  chance.  It  has  sometimes 
been  so  in  your  life  and  mine ;  and 
the  dice  of  destiny  now  dealt  wonder- 
fully in  the  case  of  Mr  Prior. 

A  fortnight  later,  after  he  had 
bought  and  mastered  his  wheel,  he 
was  resting  by  the  roadside  late  one 
afternoon.  Before  him  stretched  a 
peaceful  landscape  dotted  with  farm 
homes,  and  behind  him  stretched  a 
forest  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man. 
From  where  he  lay  upon  the  grass  he 
could  hear  swiftly  rushing  water ;  but 
the  thick  foliage  hid  it  from  his  sight. 
He  was  just  making  up  his  mind  to 
go  and  look  at  the  stream  when  he 
heard  a  stealthy  sound  as  of  some  one 
stealing  through  the  undergrowth. 
Peering  in  its  direction,  he  saw  the 
figure  of  a  woman  making  its  way  to- 
ward the  hidden  stream.  The  face 
he  could  not  see,  but  the  form  was 
slight  and  girlish.  In  a  moment  it 
had  vanished.  It  was  all  so  like  a 
dream  that  if  the  disappearance  had 
not  been  followed  by  a  splashing 
sound,  he  would  have  found  it  hard 
to  believe  that  he  had  not  been 
sleeping.  He  leaped  to  his  feet  and 
ran  in  the  direction  of  the  sound. 
Only  the  troubled  water,  dark  and 
swift,  met  his  gaze.  Then  two  hands 
were  flung  up,  and  a  terrified  white 
face  showed  for  a  moment  on  the  cur- 
rent and  sank  again.  He  flung  him- 
self into  the  stream,  and  a  few  strong 
strokes    brought    him    to    where    she 
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would  next  rise ;  and  as  the  water  was 
once  more  parted,  he  caught  the 
struggling  figure  and  turned  toward 
the  shore.  The  dream  still  went  on — 
as  a  nightmare — through  the  combat 
in  which  the  drowning  arms  strove  to 
pull  him  under  the  treacherous  water, 
and  as  he  clambered  up  the  steep 
bank  and  laid  the  dripping  but  still 
conscious  girl  upon  the  grass,  she 
broke  the  spell  by  crying  reproach- 
fully: 

"Why  did  you  bring  me  back? 
Why  did  you  not  let  me  drown?" 

"Oh,  don't— don't  talk  like  that." 
His  voice  seemed  to  him  to  come 
from  a  great  distance,  and  he  half 
wondered  if  he  were  speaking.  The1 
girl  had  risen  to  a  sitting  posture 
and  was  rocking  herself  to  and  fro. 
She  made  no  answer  save  by  the 
sobs  which  came  from  between  her 
chattering  teeth.  She  shivered 
and  rubbed  her  thin,  cold  hands 
together. 

"Let  me  put  something  warm 
around  you  —  you  are  completely 
chilled,"  he  said ;  and  he  ran  to  his 
wheel  and  unstrapped  his  warm  coat 
and  drew  it  around  her  shoulders. 
"Take  a  sip  of  this ;  it  will  warm  you. 
There  now,  tell  me  where  you  live.  I 
will  take  you  home."  She  looked  so 
small  and  young  in  her  clinging  gar- 
ments that  he  almost  added,  "You 
poor  little  child!" 

"I  don't  live  anywhere — any  more. 
I  am  going  to  die.  Don't  stop  me," — 
and  she  tried  to  get  upon  her  feet ;  but 
Prior  threw  restraining  arms  around 
her. 

"Don't  say  such  a  thing!  Don't 
think  again  of  taking  your  life — it  is 
terrible!" — and  he  gathered  her  hands 
into  his.  f'Tell  me  what  trouble  you 
are  in — if  you  have  no  friend  to  tell  it 
to;  maybe  I  can  help  you." 

"No,  no,  no — you  cannot.  Oh,  I 
thought  it  would  all  have  been  over 
by  this  time!" — and  she  bowed  her 
wet  face  upon  her  clasped  hands  and 
was  silent.  Then  lifting  her  head  she 
looked  steadily  at  him ;  and  some- 
thing she  saw  in  his  face  made  her 


ask:  "Would  you  believe  me?  Oh, 
I  wonder  if  I  might  tell  you." 

"I  will  believe  you — anything  you 
tell  me.  You  are  a  truthful,  earnest 
girl." 

"Oh,  I'm  not  an  earnest  girl — I 
once  thought  I  was — I'm  not  truthful. 
And  yet  I  want  to  tell  you  the  truth. 
I'm — I'm — oh,  I  am  so  wretched! 
Will  you  believe  me?" 

"Yes,  yes." 

She  clutched  his  hands  pleadingly 
and  then  pulled  them  away.  "What 
would  you  say  if  I  were  to  tell  you 
that  you  had  saved  the  life  of  a  thief? 
Oh,  how  my  head  aches  and  roars! 
Perhaps  I  had  better  tell  you — for  I 
think  I  am  dying,  and  I  must — must 
tell  some  one ;  it  may  save  an  honest 
person  from  being  suspected." 

"Tell  me  if  it  will  relieve  you — but 
not  until  I  can  get  you  somewhere 
where  you  can  change  these  cold,  wet 
clothes.  I  hear  a  wagon.  You  must 
let  me  stop  it.     You  can't  stay  here." 

"Oh,  don't  leave  me — don't  make 
me  go  away  alone — I  am  the  loneliest 
creature  in  the  world." 

"Of  course  I'll  go  with  you,"  Prior 
answered,  as  he  would  have  answered 
a  lost  child  who  had  attached  itself  to 
him  as  its  protector.  He  ran  to  the 
roadside,  casting  unseasy  glances 
back  as  he  ran,  and  halted  the  wagon. 
It  contained  an  elderly  man  and 
woman,  and  to  them  he  made  known 
the  situation;  and  somehow,  without 
planning  to  mislead,  he  spoke  of  the 
girl,  who  had  so  narrowly  escaped 
drowning  "by  falling  into  the  creek," 
he  said,  as  his  sister.  "If  you  could 
keep  her  to-night  it  would  be  a  great 
kindness ;  she  is  not  fit  to  go  on — on 
our  journey,"  he  added. 

So,  thought  they,  this  young  man 
and  his  sister  were  on  a  bicycle  tour, 
and  she — just  like  a  girl ! — had  ridden 
too  near  the  creek  and  had  gone  in. 
Yes,  they  could  not  only  keep  her, 
but  they  insisted  that  he  too  should 
accept  their  hospitality.  So  they  took 
her  into  the  wagon,  while  he  followed 
on  his  wheel. 

"Now,  mother,  find  drv  clothes  for 
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her ;  and  if  her  brother  can  wear  any 
of  my  things  he'll  be  the  better  rid  of 
his  wet  clothes,"  said  the  farmer  as  he 
drew  up  at  his  door. 

When  they  met  again,  an  hour 
later,  at  the  tea  table,  the  young  girl 
was  pale  and  silent.  She  scarcely 
spoke ;  and  Prior  had  noted  with  re- 
lief that  she  had  not  even  smiled  at 
his  emaciated  appearance  in  the  stout 
farmer's  clothes. 

The  supper  done,  the  sympathetic 
hostess  led  the  girl  away  into  the  sit- 
ting-room and  tucked  her  snugly  up 
on  the  old-fashioned  lounge.  When 
she  returned  she  told  Prior  that  his 
sister  wanted  to  see  him. 

She  opened  her  eyes  as  he  entered 
the  room,  and  held  out  her  hand. 
He  drew  a  chair  beside  the  lounge 
and  took  her  hand.  As  he  would  have 
released  it,  she  said  simply  and  with- 
out embarrassment : 

"No,  I  feel  better  when  you  hold 
my  hand — I  am  not  so  frightened 
when  you  are  with  me — and — I  think 
I  am  going  to  die,  so  nothing  matters 
now."  After  a  pause,  in  which  he  felt 
her  hand  tremble,  she  began  again: 
"Perhaps  you  think  T  said  what  I  did 
— there  in  the  woods — because  I  was 
unnerved.  I  was  unnerved,  but  what 
I  told  you  was  true.  I  am  a  thief.  ■  I 
got  money — it  came  into  my  hand 
unsought,  and  so  far  I  was  not  to 
blame.  It  was  a  large  sum,  five 
times  as  large  as  I  could  have  earned 
in  a  year  in  my  little  school.  It  came 
to  me  in  a  very  strange  way,  and  at  a 
time  when  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
distress  and  poverty  all  about  me ; 
and — fool  that  I  was! — I  presumed  to 
think  it  had  come  to  me  because 
I  knew  so  well  the  needs  of  the  poor. 
Yes,  I  even  had  the  presumption  to 
think  I  had  been  appointed  the  Lord's 
purse  bearer!  Oh,  what  can  you 
think  of  me?" 

"I  cannot  think  badly  of  you," 
answered  the  young  man  softly. 

"Oh,  but  I  think  badly  of  myself. 
This  money — it  was  a  thousand  dol- 
lars— oh,  it  makes  me  sick  to  think  of 
it  all — my  whole  life  has  been  a  pre- 


tence since  then.  I  had  to  pretend 
that  what  I  was  giving  away  was  of 
my  own  earning;  and  sometimes  the 
honest  creatures  I  helped  did  not 
want  to  take  it ;  and  when  I  insisted, 
they  called  me  generous  and  good. 
And  I  made  mistakes  sometimes. 
Once  I  gave  money  to  a  man  who 
said  his  family  would  be  turned  into 
the  street  if  he  did  not  pay  his  rent, 
and  he  took  the  money  and  got  drunk 
and  tried  to  kill  his  wife;  and  last 
month  he  was  sent  to  the  prison. 
That  was  the  kind  of  a  purse  bearer  I 
was — I  who  thought  I  understood  the 
poor,  just  because  I  was  poor!" 

"But  this  money  was  given  to  you 
to  distribute.     It — " 

"No,  it  was  not  given  to  me.  But 
it  is  too  late  to  repent  now ;  it  is  all 
gone.  And  people  whom  I've  helped 
all  winter  keep  coming  to  me,  and 
I've  woven  such  a  web  of  lies  about 
myself  that  I  have  no  protection  from 
them.  When  I  say  I  have  no  more 
money  to  give,  they  don't  believe  me.. 
But  I  am  glad  when  they  abuse  me. 
I  give  away  every  cent  I  can  spare,  I 
go  shabbily  and  thinly  dressed, — and 
some  days  I'm  hungry.  Yet  I  can 
never  atone  for  my  dishonesty.  I  am 
glad  I  am  going  to  die." 

"Don't  call  yourself  hard  names; 
don't  talk  so  dreadfully!  I  don't  like 
to  question  you,  but  I  don't  under- 
stand— " 

"Plow  I  got  the  money?  Oh,  I 
went  to  stay  over  Sunday  with  a  poor 
woman — oh,  it  seem&  so  incredible,  I 
can't  expect  a  stranger  to  believe  me 
— I  can  hardly  believe  myself  when  I 
think  back  to  it — and  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter how  I  got  it — my  sin  isn't  there. 
It  came  to  me.  But  I  kept  it — and  I 
had  no  right  to  it.    I  kept  it ;«  I  stole  it." 

Prior,  greatly  puzzled,  said  finally: 
"I  think  you  blame  yourself  too  se- 
verely. You  say  you  did  not  benefit 
by  the  money  yourself,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  you  spent  it  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. You  say  it  is  all  spent.  Don't 
think  any  more  about  it  or  about  the 
past.  Think  of  the  future.  Have 
you  no  friends?" 
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"Yes,  I  have  friends — among  the 
poor;  but  I  cannot  go  to  them.  I 
have  no  relations.  We  were  once  a 
large  family ;  but  one  after  another 
went.  Two  years  ago  my  last  brother 
died;  and  since  then  I've  been  alone." 
Her  voice  trembled  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears. 

"I  wish,"  said  Prior  tenderly,  "that 
since  I  have  been  the  means  of 
thwarting  you  in  your  attempt  to  take 
your  life,  you  would  let  me  help  you. 
Let  me  give  you  back  this  money  you 
have  spent,  and  you  can  restore  it ; 
and  if  you  will  tell  me  how,  I  will  help 
you  relieve  the  poor.  The  only  time 
I  ever  tried  to  be  charitable,  I — well 
I  made  a  fool  of  myself.  But  don't 
make  plans  to-night.  You  ought  now 
to  be  sleeping.  It  has  been  a  terrible 
day  for  you.  Only  you  must  promise 
me  that  you  will  not — not — " 

"Yes,  I  know.  I  see  now  how 
wicked  and  cowardly  it  was.  I  ought 
to  have  taken  what  I  brought  on  my- 
self." She  took  away  her  hand  and 
said:  "I  thank  you  for  what  you  offer, 
— but — I  cannot  think  to-night ;"  then 
starting  up  she  cried  out  wildly: 
"What  if  I  had  drowned  you!  Oh, 
don't  be  so  good  to  me — don't — " 

*£  *fc  *fc  *i*  H* 

Prior  went  out  into  the  night  and 
walked  under  the  blossoming  locust 
trees,  trying  to  think  calmly  of  what 
had  happened.  He  knew  that  the 
past  was  a  closed  chapter — that  to- 
morrow a  new  one  would  begin. 
Yesterday  he  was  alone,  with  no  one 
but  himself  to  consider.  To-morrow 
he  must  become  responsible  for  the 
life  he  had  saved.  Strangely  he  real- 
ized that  it  was  a  pleasurable  sensa- 
tion. It  was  a  new  and  delightful 
feeling  to  think  he  was  going  to  take 
care  of  a  lonely,  helpless  creature. 
He  thought  of  the  mistake  into  which 
he  had  led  the  farmer  and  his  wife  in 
his  excitement,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  it  would  be  very  nice  if  she  really 
were  his  sister.  Indeed  it  would  be 
so  pleasant  if  she  were  walking  beside 
him  now  and  he  were  still  holding  her 
hand.    He  stood  still  under  the  sweet 


locusts,  and  her  thin,  pathetic  little 
hand  seemed  to  steal  into  his  again. 
Poor  little  thing!  What  sweet  brown 
eyes! — and  how  utterly  alone  she  was! 
Ah,  well,  for  the  matter  of  that,  so 
was  he  utterly  alone ;  and  he  felt 
dreary.  It  must  be  awful  to  be  a 
woman,  alone  and  poor.  He  resumed 
his  walk,  musing  about  the  young  girl 
— and  also  a  little  about  himself. 
Suddenly  he  wondered  how  she 
would  look  if  she  were  laughing — 
whether  she  would  have  dimples 
about  her  mouth  and  in  her  cheeks. 
He  could  not  imagine  her  smiling. 
The  brown  eyes  came  back  to  him 
only  through  tears,  and  seemed  to 
say,  "I  am  too  lonely  to  smile ;"  and 
his  heart  answered  them,  "I  am  lonely 
too," — and  he  felt  very  sorry  for  her 
— and  for  himself. 

But  to-morrow?  What  was  he  to 
do  with  her?  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
very  little  which  was  practical  in  him 
answered  that  he  was  simply  to  let  her 
alone,  that  he  was  in  no  way  respon- 
sible for  her,  that  he  had  done  quite 
enough  in  risking  his  life  to  save  hers. 
The  sentimental  part  of  him  resented 
this  cold  answer  with  great  warmth, 
and  retorted  that  only  a  scoundrel 
would  force  a  human  being  to  stay  in 
this  hard  world  and  abandon  it  to 
misery.  When  finally  he  went  to  his 
room,  it  was  with  the  two  sides  of  him 
still  quarrelling.  The  farmer's  wife 
called  to  him  that  she  had  left  a  note 
on  his  table  from  his  sister.  Hastily 
lighting  his  lamp,  he  read: 

"I  could  not  finish  what  I  wanted 
to  say  this  evening.  But  I  want  to 
tell  you  how  truly  grateful  I  am  to 
you  for  still  believing  in  me,  when 
you  know  how  wicked  I  have  been, — 
and  for  saving  my  life.  From  this  on 
I  will  use  it  only  for  others.  I  have 
no  right  to  it.  How  I  wish  I  might 
some  day  repay  you,  some  day  do 
something  to  make  you  happy!  To- 
night, as  I  look  forward  to  the  com- 
ing years,  I  feel  lonelier  than  I  ever 
did  before.  If  only  I  had  one  friend! 
That  would  give  me  courage.  After 
to-morrow  our  paths  may  never  meet 
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again;  but  I  would  like  to  feel  that 
somewhere  in  the  world,  you  would 
think  of  me  now  and  then,  and  believe 
that  the  life  you  have  given  me  was 
being  rightly  used." 

The  young  man's  eyes  were  dim  as 
he  finished,  and  he  involuntarily 
pressed  the  letter  to  his  lips.  Poor, 
lonely  little  girl!  Instead  of  rushing 
away  when  she  broke  down,  why  had 
he  not  still  sat  beside  her  and  com- 
forted her — and  held  her  hand?  Why 
need  their  paths  separate  to-morrow 
— when  they  had  so  strangely  come 
together?  What  could  he  do  for  her? 
How  could  he  make  her  life  hap- 
pier? All  that  she  needed,  he  said 
to  himself,  was  sympathy — and  pro- 
tection— and  a  home — poor,  home- 
less little  dove! — and  some  one  to 
appreciate  her  and  love  her,  as  such 
a  treasure  of  a  girl  deserved  to  be 
loved. 

Just  at  this  point  the  practical  side 
of  his  nature  interrupted  him,  and 
asked  him  bluntly  why  he  did  not 
sympathize  with  her,  and  protect  her, 
and  love  her,  and  give  her  a  home 
himself?  He  was  stunned  at  the  ques- 
tion. He  walked  to  the  window  and 
looked  out ;  and  after  a  time  he 
walked  back. 


"Why  shouldn't  I?  I  will— that  is, 
if  she'll  let  me — dear  little  angel! 
Oh,  no,  she  wouldn't  give  a  blunder- 
ing fool  such  as  I  am  a  thought!" 

He  picked  up  the  letter  again  and 
read  it  through  once  more.  Then  he 
turned  it  over.  There  was  more  writ- 
ing on  the  other  side  which  he  had 
not  seen.     He  read: 

"I  ought  to  have  told  you  exactly 
how  I  got  that  money.  Can  you  be- 
lieve me,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  found 
it  among  the  potatoes,  which  had 
been  sent  by  the  relief  committee  to 
the  poor  woman  whose  sick  child  I 
was  nursing?  I  was  preparing  some 
potatoes  for  their  dinner  when  I  came 
to  one  which  was  hard.  Feeling  to 
see  why  it  was  so  hard,  I  touched  a 
spring,  and  it  opened  in  halves!  It 
was  a  bonbon  box,  and  in  it  lay  a 
thousand-dollar  bill!  I  ought  to  have 
taken  it  at  once  to  the  committee, — 
but  I  did  not.  I  have  told  you  how 
falsely  I  reasoned.  Where  the  money 
came  from  I  never  expect  to  know. 
You,  a  man,  never  acting  upon  im- 
pulse, may  not  be  able  to  understand 
my  course ;  but  remember  I  am  only 
a  foolish,  impulsive  girl,  and  try  still 
to  think  well  of  me,  and  believe  that  I 
meant  to  do  risrht." 


THE    INGRATE. 

By   Paul   Laurence   Dunbar. 


I. 


R.  LECKLER  was  a 
man  of  high  princi- 
ple. Indeed,  he  him- 
self had  admitted  it 
at  times  to  Mrs. 
Leckler.  She  was 
often  called  into 
counsel  with  him. 
He  was  one  of  those  large  souled 
creatures  with  a  hunger  for  unlimited 
advice,  upon  which  he  never  acted. 
Mrs.  Leckler  knew  this,  but  like  the 
good,  patient  little  wife  that  she  was, 


she  went  on  paying  her  poor  tribute 
of  advice  and  admiration.  To-day  her 
husband's  mind  was  particularly 
troubled, — as  usual,  too,  over  a  mat- 
ter of  principle.  Mrs.  Leckler  came 
at  his  call. 

"Mrs.  Leckler,"  he  said,  "I  am 
troubled  in  my  mind.  I — in  fact,  I 
am  puzzled  over  a  matter  that  in- 
volves either  the  maintaining  or  re- 
linquishing of  a  principle." 

"Well,  Mr.  Leckler?"  said  his  wife, 
interrogatively. 

"If  I  had  been  a  scheming,  calcu- 
lating Yankee,   I   should   have   been 
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rich  now ;  but  all  my  life  I  have  been 
too  generous  and  confiding-.  1  have 
always  let  principle  stand  between  me 
and  my  interests."  Mr.  Leckler  took 
himself  all  too  seriously  to  be  con- 
scious of  his  pun,  and  went  on:  "Now 
this  is  a  matter  in  which  my  duty  and 
my  principles  seem  to  conflict.  It 
stands  thus:  Josh  has  been  doing  a 
piece  of  plastering  for  Mr.  Eckley 
over  in  Lexington,  and  from  what  he 
says  I  think  that  city  rascal  has  mis- 
represented the  amount  of  work  to 
me  and  so  cut  down  the  pay  for  it. 
Now,  of  course,  I  should  not  care, 
the  matter  of  a  dollar  or  two  being 
nothing  to  me ;  but  it  is  a  very  differ- 
ent matter  when  we  consider  poor 
Josh."  There  was  deep  pathos  in  Mr. 
Leckler's  tone.  "You  know  Josh"  is 
anxious  to  buy  his  freedom,  and  I 
allow  him  a  part  of  whatever  he 
makes ;  so  you  see  it's  he  that's  af- 
fected. Every  dollar  that  he  is 
cheated  out  of  cuts  off  just  so  much 
from  his  earnings,  and  puts  further 
away  his  hope  of  emancipation." 

If  the  thought  occurred  to  Mrs. 
Leckler  that,  since  Josh  received  only 
about  one-tenth  of  what  he  earned, 
the  advantage  of  just  wages  would  be 
quite  as  much  her  husband's  as  the 
slave's,  she  did  not  betray  it,  but  met 
the  naive  reasoning  with  the  ques- 
tion, "But  where  does  the  conflict 
come  in,  Mr.  Leckler?" 

"Just  here.  If  Josh  knew  how  to 
read  and  write  and  cipher — " 

"Mr.  Leckler,  are  you  crazy!" 

"Listen  to  me,  my  dear,  and  give 
me  the  benefit  of  your  judgment. 
This  is  a  very  momentous  question. 
As  I  was  about  to  say,  if  Josh  knew 
these  things,  he  could  protect  himself 
from  cheating  when  his  work  is  at 
too  great  a  distance  for  me  to  look 
after  it  for  him." 

"But  teaching  a  slave — " 

"Yes,  that's  just  what  is  against  my 
principles.  I  know  how  public  opin- 
ion and  the  law  look  at  it.  But  my 
conscience  rises  up  in  rebellion  every 
time  I  think  of  that  poor  black  man 
being    cheated    out    of   his    earnings. 


Really,  Mrs.  Leckler,  I  think  I  may 
trust  to  Josh's  discretion,  and  secretly 
give  him  such  instructions  as  will  per- 
mit him  to  protect  himself." 

"Well,  of  course,  it's  just  as  you 
think  best,"  said  his  wife. 

"I  knew  you  would  agree  with  me," 
he  returned.  "It's  such  a  comfort  to 
take  counsel  with  you,  my  dear!" 
And  the  generous  man  walked  out  on 
to  the  veranda,  very  well  satisfied 
with  himself  and  his  wife,  and  pro- 
spectively pleased  with  Josh.  Once 
he  murmured  to  himself,  "I'll  lay  for 
Eckley  next  time." 

Josh,  the  subject  of  Mr.  Leckler's 
charitable  solicitations,  was  the  plan- 
tation plasterer.  His  master  had 
given  him  his  trade,  in  order  that  he 
might  do  whatever  such  work  was 
needed  about  the  place;  but  he  be- 
came so  proficient  in  his  duties,  hav- 
ing also  no  competition  among  the 
poor  whites,  that  he  had  grown  to  be 
in  great  demand  in  the  country  there- 
about. So  Mr.  Leckler  found  it 
profitable,  instead  of  letting  him  do 
chores  and  field  work  in  his  idle  time, 
to  hire  him  out  to  neighboring  farms 
and  planters.  Josh  was  a  man  of 
more  than  ordinary  intelligence;  and 
when  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  pay 
for  himself  by  working  overtime,  his 
master  readily  agreed, — for  it  prom- 
ised more  work  to  be  done,  for  which 
he  could  allow  the  slave  just  what 
he  pleased.  Of  course,  he  knew  now 
that  when  the  black  man  began  to 
cipher  this  state  of  affairs  would  be 
changed ;  but  it  would  mean  such  an 
increase  of  profit  from  the  outside, 
that  he  could  afford  to  give  up  his 
own  little  peculations.  Any  way,  it 
would  be  many  years  before  the  slave 
could  pay  the  two  thousand  dollars, 
which  price  he  had  set  upon  him. 
Should  he  approach  that  figure,  Mr. 
Leckler  felt  it  just  possible  that  the 
market  in  slaves  would  take  a  sudden 
rise. 

When  Josh  was  told  of  his  master's 
intention,  his  eyes  gleamed  with 
pleasure,  and  he  went  to  his  work 
with   the   zest   of  long  hunger.     He 
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proved  a  remarkably  apt  pupil.  He 
was  indefatigable  in  doing  the  tasks 
assigned  him.  Even  Mr.  Leckler, 
who  had  great  faith  in  his  plasterer's 
ability,  marvelled  at  the  speed  with 
which  he  had  acquired  the  three  R's. 
He  did  not  know  that  on  one  of  his 
many  trips  a  free  negro  had  given 
Josh  the  rudimentary  tools  of  learn- 
ing, and  that  since  the  slave  had  been 
adding  to  his  store  of  learning  by 
poring  over  signs  and  every  bit  of 
print  that  he  could  spell  out.  Neither 
was  Josh  so  indiscreet  as  to  intimate 
to  his  benefactor  that  he  had  been 
anticipated  in  his  good  intentions. 

It  was  in  this  way,  working  and 
learning,  that  a  year  passed  away,  and 
Mr.  Leckler  thought  that  his  object 
had  been  accomplished.  He  could 
safely  trust  Josh  to  protect  his  own 
interests,  and  so  he  thought  that  it 
was  quite  time  that  his  servant's  edu- 
cation should  cease. 

"You  know,  Josh,"  he  said,  "I  have 
already  gone  against  my  principles 
and  against  the  law  for  your  sake, 
and  of  course  a  man  can't  stretch  his 
conscience  too  far,  even  to  help  an- 
other who's  being  cheated ;  but  I 
reckon  you  can  take  care  of  yourself 
now." 

"Oh,  yes,  suh,  I  reckon  I  kin,"  said 
Josh. 

"And  it  wouldn't  do  for  you  to  be 
seen  with  any  books  about  you  now." 

"Oh,  no,  suh,  su't'n'y  not."  He 
didn't  intend  to  be  seen  with  any 
books  about  him. 

It  was  just  now  that  Mr.  Leckler 
saw  the  good  results  of  all  he  had 
done,  and  his  heart  was  full  of  a  great 
joy,  for  Eckley  had  been  building 
some  additions  to  his  house,  and 
sent  for  Josh  to  do  the  plastering  for 
him.  The  owner  admonished  his 
slave,  took  him  over  a  few  examples 
to  freshen  his  memory,  and  sent  him 
forth  with  glee.  When  the  job  was 
done,  there  was  a  discrepancy  of  two 
dollars  in  what  Mr.  Eckley  offered  for 
it  and  the  price  which  accrued  from 
Josh's  measurements.  To  the  em- 
ployer's surprise,  the  black  man  went 


over  the  figures  with  him  and  con- 
vinced him  of  the  incorrectness  of  the 
payment, — and  the  additional  two 
dollars  were  turned  over. 

"Some  o'  Leckler's  work,"  said 
Eckley,  "teaching  a  nigger  to  cipher! 
Close-fisted  old  reprobate, — I've  a 
mind  to  have  the  law  on  him." 

Mr.  Leckler  heard  the  story  with 
great  glee.  "I  laid  for  him  that  time 
—the  old  fox."  But  to  Mrs.  Leckler 
he  said:  "You  see,  my  dear  wife,  my 
rashness  in  teaching  Josh  to  figure  for 
himself  is  vindicated.  See  what  he 
has  saved  for  himself." 

"What  did  he  save?"  asked  the  lit- 
tle woman  indiscreetly. 

Her  husband  blushed  and  stam- 
mered for  a  moment,  and  then  replied, 
"Well,  of  course,  it  was  only  twenty 
cents  saved  to  him,  but  to  a  man  buy- 
ing his  freedom  every  cent  counts ; 
and  after  all,  it  is  not  the  amount, 
Mrs.  Leckler,  it's  the  principle  of  the 
thing." 

"Yes,"  said  the  lady  meekly. 


II. 


Unto  the  body  it  is  easy  for  the 
master  to  say,  "Thus  far  shalt  thou 
go,  and  no  farther."  Gyves,  chains 
and  fetters  will  enforce  that  com- 
mand. But  what  master  shall  say 
unto  the  mind,  "Here  do  I  set  the 
limit  of  your  acquisition.  Pass  it 
not?"  Who  shall  put  gyves  upon  the 
intellect,  or  fetter  the  movement  of 
thought?  Joshua  Leckler,  as  custom 
denominated  him,  had  tasted  of  the 
forbidden  fruit,  and  his  appetite  had 
grown  by  what  it  fed  on.  Night  after 
night  he  crouched  in  his  lonely  cabin 
by  the  blaze  of  a  fat  pine  brand,  por- 
ing over  the  few  books  that  he  had 
been  able  to  secure  and  smuggle 
in.  His  fellow  servants  alternately 
laughed  at  him  and  wondered  why  he 
did  not  take  a  wife.  But  Joshua  went 
on  his  way.  He  had  no  time  for 
marrying  or  for  love;  other  thoughts 
had  taken  possession  of  him.  He  was 
being  swayed  by  ambitions  other  than 
the  mere  fathering  of  slaves  for  his 
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master.  To  him  his  slavery  was  deep 
night.  What  wonder,  then,  that  he 
should  dream,  and  that  through  the 
ivory  gate  should  come  to  him  the 
forbidden  vision  of  freedom?  To  own 
himself,  to  be  master  of  his  hands, 
feet,  of  his  whole  body — something 
would  clutch  at  his  heart  as  he 
thought  of  it;  and  the  breath  would 
come  hard  between  his  lips.  But  he 
met  his  master  with  an  impassive  face, 
always  silent,  always  docile ;  and  Mr. 
Leckler  congratulated  himself  that  so 
valuable  and  intelligent  a  slave  should 
be  at  the  same  time  so  tractable. 
Usually  intelligence  in  a  slave  meant 
discontent;  but  not  so  with  Josh. 
Who  more  content  than  he?  He  re- 
marked to  his  wife:  "You  see,  my 
dear,  this  is  what  comes  of  treating 
even  a  nigger  right." 

Meanwhile  the  white  hills  of  the 
North  were  beckoning  to  the  chattel, 
and  the  north  winds  were  whispering 
to  him  to  be  a  chattel  no  longer. 
Often  the  eyes  that  looked  away  to 
where  freedom  lay  were  filled  with 
a  wistful  longing  that  was  tragic  in 
its  intensity,  for  they  saw  the  hard- 
ships and  the  difficulties  between  the 
slave  and  his  goal  and,  worst  of  all, 
an  iniquitous  law, — liberty's  compro- 
mise with  bondage,  that  rose  like  a 
stone  wall  between  him  and  hope, — 
a  law  that  degraded  every  free-think- 
ing man  to  the  level  of  a  slave- 
catcher.  There  it  loomed  up  before 
him,  formidable,  impregnable,  insur- 
mountable. He  measured  it  in  all  its 
terribleness,  and  paused.  But  on  the 
other  side  there  was  liberty;  and  one 
day  when  he  was  away  at  work,  a 
voice  came  out  of  the  woods  and 
whispered  to  him,  "Courage!" — and 
on  that  night  the  shadows  beckoned 
him  as  the  white  hills  had  done,  and 
the  forest  called  to  him,  "Follow." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  Josh  might 
have  been  able  to  get  home  to-night," 
said  Mr.  Leckler,  walking  up  and 
down  his  veranda;  "but  I  reckon  it's 
just  possible  that  he  o"ot  through  too 
late  to  catch  a  train."  In  the  morn- 
ing he  said:  "Well,  he's  not  here  yet; 


he  must  have  had  to  do  some  extra 
work.  If  he  doesn't  get  here  by  even- 
ing, I'll  run  up  there." 

In  the  evening,  he  did  take  the 
train  for  Joshua's  place  of  employ- 
ment, where  he  learned  that  his  slave 
had  left  the  night  before.  But  where 
could  he  have  gone?  That  no  one 
knew,  and  for  the  first  time  it  dawned 
upon  his  master  that  Josh  had  run 
away.  He  raged ;  he  fumed ;  but 
nothing  could  be  done  until  morn- 
ing, and  all  the  time  Leckler  knew 
that  the  most  valuable  slave  on  his 
plantation  was  working  his  way 
towards  the  North  and  freedom.  He 
did  not  go  back  home,  but  paced  the 
*  floor  all  night  long.  In  the  early 
dawn  he  hurried  out,  and  the  hounds 
'  were  put  on  the  fugitive's  track. 
After  some  nosing  around  they  set 
off  toward  a  stretch  of  woods.  In  a 
few  minutes  they  came  yelping  back, 
pawing  their  noses  and  rubbing  their 
heads  against  the  ground.  They  had 
found  the  trail,  but  Josh  had  played 
the  old  slave  trick  of  filling  his  tracks 
with  cayenne  pepper.  The  dogs  were 
soothed,  and  taken  deeper  into  the 
wood  to  find  the  trail.  They  soon 
took  it  up  again,  and  dashed  away 
with  low  bays.  The  scent  led  them 
directly  to  a  little  wayside  station 
about  six  miles  distant.  Here  it 
stopped.  Burning  with  the  chase, 
Mr.  Leckler  hastened  to  the  station 
agent.  Had  he  seen  such  a  negro? 
Yes,  he  had  taken  the  northbound 
train  two  nights  before. 

"But  why  did  you  let  him  go  with- 
out a  pass?"  almost  screamed  the 
owner. 

"I  didn't,"  replied  the  agent.  "He 
had  a  written  pass,  signed  James 
Leckler,  and  I  let  him  go  on  it." 

"Forged,  forged!"  yelled  the  mas- 
ter.    "He  wrote  it  himself." 

"Humph!"  said  the  agent,  "how7 
was  I  to  know  that?  Our  niggers 
round  here  don't  know  how  to 
write." 

Mr.  Leckler  suddenly  bethought 
him  to  hold  his  peace.  Josh  was 
probably  now  in  the   arms   of  some 
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northern  abolitionist,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  now  but  adver- 
tise; and  the  disgusted  master  spread 
his  notices  broadcast  before  starting 
for  home.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  at 
his  house,  he  sought  his  wife  and 
poured  out  his  griefs  to  her. 

''You  see,  Airs.  Leckler,  this  is 
what  comes  of  my  goodness  of  heart. 
I  taught  that  nigger  to  read  and  write, 
so  that  he  could  protect  himself, — and 
look  how  he  uses  his  knowledge.  Oh, 
the  ingrate,  the  ingrate!  The  very 
weapon  which  I  give  him  to  defend 
himself  against  others  he  turns  upon 
me.  Oh,  it's  awful, — awful!  I've 
always  been  too  confiding.  Here's  the 
most  valuable  nigger  on  my  planta- 
tion gone, — gone,  I  tell  you, — and 
through  my  own  kindness.  It  isn't 
his  value,  though,  I'm  thinking  so 
much  about.  I  could  stand  his  loss, 
if  it  wasn't  for  the  principle  of  the 
thing,  the  base  ingratitude  he  has 
shown  me.  Oh,  if  I  ever  lay  hands 
on  him  again!"  Mr.  Leckler  closed 
his  lips  and  clenched  his  fist  with  an 
eloquence  that  laughed  at  words. 

Just  at  this  time,  in  one  of  the  un- 
derground way  stations,  six  miles 
north  of  the  Ohio,  an  old  Quaker  was 
saying  to  Josh:  "Lie  still, — thee'll  be 
perfectly  safe  there.  Here  comes  John 
Trader,  our  local  slave  catcher,  but  I 
will  parley  with  him  and  send  him 
away.  Thee  need  not  fear.  None  of 
thy  brethren  who  have  come  to  us 
have  ever  been  taken  back  to  bond- 
age.— Good  evening,  Friend  Trader!" 
and  Josh  heard  the  old  Quaker's 
smooth  voice  roll  on,  while  he  lay 
back  half  smothering  in  a  bag,  among 
other  bags  of  corn  and  potatoes. 

It  was  after  ten  o'clock  that  night 
when  he  was  thrown  carelessly  into  a 
wagon  and  driven  away  to  the  next 
station,  twenty-five  miles  to  the  north- 
ward. And  by  such  stages,  hiding  by 
day  and  travelling  by  night,  helped  by 
a  few  of  his  own  people  who  were 
blessed  with  freedom,  and  always  by 
the  good  Quakers  wherever  found,  he 
made  his  way  into  Canada.  And  on 
one     never-to-be-forgotten     morning 


he  stood  up,  straightened  himself, 
breathed  God's  blessed  air,  and  knew 
himself  free! 

III. 

To  Joshua  Leckler  this  life  in  Can- 
ada was  all  new  and  strange.  It  was 
a  new  thing  for  him  to  feel  himself 
a  man  and  to  have  his  manhood  rec- 
ognized by  the  whites  with  whom  he 
came  into  free  contact.  It  was  new, 
too,  this  receiving  the  full  measure  of 
his  worth  in  work.  He  went  to  his 
labor  with  a  zest  that  he  had  never 
known  before,  and  he  took  a  pleasure 
in  the  very  weariness  it  brought  him. 
Ever  and  anon  there  came  to  his  ears 
the  cries  of  his  brethren  in  the  South. 
Frequently  he  met  fugitives  who,  like 
himself,  had  escaped  from  bondage; 
and  the  harrowing  tales  that  they  told 
him  made  him  burn  to  do  something 
for  those  whom  he  had  left  behind 
him.  But  these  fugitives  and  the 
papers  he  read  told  him  other  things. 
They  said  that  the  spirit  of  freedom 
was  working  in  the  United  States,  and 
already  men  were  speaking  out  boldly 
in  behalf  of  the  manumission  of  the 
slaves;  already  there  was  a  growing 
army  behind  that  noble  vanguard, 
Sumner,  Phillips,  Douglass,  Garrison. 
He  heard  the  names  of  Lucretia  Mott 
and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  and  his 
heart  swelled,  for  on  the  dim  horizon 
he  saw  the  first  faint  streaks  of  dawn. 

So  the  years  passed.  Then  from 
the  surcharged  clouds  a  flash  of  light- 
ning broke,  and  there  was  the  thunder 
of  cannon  and  the  rain  of  lead  over 
the  land.  From  his  home  in  the 
North  he  watched  the  storm  as  it 
raged  and  wavered,  now  threatening 
the  North  with  its  awful  power,  now 
hanging  dire  and  dreadful  over  the 
South.  Then  suddenly  from  out  the 
fray  came  a  voice  like  the  trumpet 
tone  of  God  to  him:  "Thou  and  thy 
brothers  are  free!"  Free,  free,  with 
the  freedom  not  cherished  by  the  few 
alone,  but  for  all  that  had  been  bound. 
Free,  with  the  freedom  not  torn  from 
the  secret  night,  but  open  to  the  light 
of  heaven. 
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When  the  first  call  for  colored  sol- 
diers came,  Joshua  Leckler  hastened 
down  to  Boston,  and  enrolled  himself 
among  those  who  were  willing  to  fight 
to  maintain  their  freedom.  On  ac- 
count of  his  ability  to  read  and  write 
and  his  general  intelligence,  he  was 
soon  made  an  orderly  sergeant.  His 
regiment  had  already  taken  part  in  an 
engagement  before  the  public  roster  of 
this  band  of  Uncle  Sam's  niggers,  as 
they  were  called,  fell  into  Mr.  Leck- 
ler's  hands.  He  ran  his  eye  down  the 
column  of  names.  It  stopped  at  that 
of   Joshua    Leckler,    Sergeant,    Com- 


pany F.  He  handed  the  paper  to  Mrs. 
Leckler  with  his  finger  on  the  place. 
"Mrs.  Leckler,"  he  said,  "this  is 
nothing  less  than  a  judgment  on  me 
for  teaching  a  nigger  to  read  and 
write.  I  disobeyed  the  law  of  my 
state  and,  as  a  result,  not  only  lost  my 
nigger,  but  furnished  the  Yankees 
with  a  smart  officer  to  help  them  fight 
the  South.  Mrs.  Leckler,  I  have 
sinned — and  been  punished.  But  I 
am  content,  Mrs.  Leckler ;  it  all  came 
through  my  kindness  of  heart, — and 
your  mistaken  advice.  But,  oh,  that 
ingrate,  that  ingrate!" 
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Samuel-A-Eliot 


E  too  often  imag- 
ine that  there  is 
an  absence  of 
romance  in  the 
early  history  of 
onr  native  land. 
There  is  a  wide- 
spread  notion 
that  the  local 
history  of  Amer- 
ica is  common- 
place and  prosaic,  if  not  trivial.  No 
mist  of  distance  obscures  the  harsh 
outlines ;  no  mirage  of  tradition  lifts 
lives  and  events  into  importance.  Lit- 
erature and  art  and  song  have  en- 
hanced the  charm  of  Old  World  scenes 
and  themes,  until  our  sense  of  the  in- 
terest and  witchery  of  nearer  things 
has  been  dimmed.  We  need  to 
shift  our  historical  perspective  and  to 
realize  that  there  is  a  charm  in  the 
records  of  our  own  past  which 
is  as  entrancing  as  any  in  the  annals 
of  mankind.  The  hills  and  fields  and 
islands  of  New  England  blossom  with 
the  sweet  flowers  of  romance  as  richly 
as  any  meadows  of  Old  World  fame. 

One  cause  for  our  feeling  that 
America  has  a  prosaic  history  is  that 
we  are  wont  to  begin  our  historical 
observations  with  the  permanent  set- 
tlements of  Europeans  on  these 
shores, — with  Jamestown,  Plymouth 
and  Boston.  We  forget  the  years  of 
discovery  and  exploration  and  of  futile 
effort  at  colonization  that  antedate 
the  ultimately  successful  enterprises. 
We  make  our  history  the  record  of 
merely  material  advance,  and  so  the 
noise  of  axe  and  hammer  drowns  out 
the  poetry.  Is  there  not  always  more 
romance  in  brave  endeavors  that  fail 
than  in  the  equally  brave  endeavors 
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that  succeed?  Shall  we  not  do  well 
to  remind  ourselves  sometimes  of  the 
zeal  and  fortitude  of  the  pioneers  be- 
fore the  Pilgrims? 

Again  for  the  most  part  we  inherit  a 
purely  English  tradition  of  American 
history.  We  forget  that  the  earliest 
settlements  in  America  were  not  Eng- 
lish, but  Spanish  and  French ;  and 
there  is  somehow  more  poetry  about 
the  dashing  courtiers  of  Philip  II  and 
Henry  of  Navarre,  about  the  black- 
robed  priests  and  their  adventurous 
companions,  than  about  our  grim 
Puritan  forefathers  or  the  sturdy 
traders  of  New  Netherlands.  The 
oldest  permanent  settlement  on  our 
Atlantic  coast,  St.  Augustine,  is 
Spanish  in  its  origin ;  and  the  two 
most  interesting  of  the  temporary  set- 
tlements were  made,  the  one  by 
French  Huguenots  in  Florida,  and  the 
other  by  French  Jesuits  in  Maine. 
The  ruthless  bigotry  of  Spanish  Cath- 
olics exterminated  the  Huguenots  in 
Florida,  and  the  violence  of  English 
Protestants  dispersed  the  Jesuits  at 
Mount  Desert. 

New  England  was  called  New 
France  for  fifty  years  before  John 
Smith  gave  it  its  present  name.  Fif- 
teen years  before  the  May-flower  came 
to  anchor  in  Plymouth  Harbor,  its 
waters  had  been  sounded  and  its  out- 
lines mapped  by  an  organized  French 
colony  seeking  a  permanent  home. 
The  Pilgrims,  had  they  known  it, 
might  have  bought  ere  they  sailed,  at 
the  little  shop  of  Jean  Bergon  in  the 
Rue  St.  Jean  de  Beauvais,  at  the  sign 
of  the  Winged  Horse,  in  Paris,  a 
chart  of  Plymouth  Harbor,  remarka- 
ble for  its  accuracy  and  workmanship. 
Twenty-five  years  before  John  Win- 
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throp  and  his  company  landed  on  the 
peninsula  where  they  planted  Boston, 
Frenchmen  had  mapped  the  bay,  de- 
scribed its  features  with  surprising 
fidelity,  and  named  its  points  and 
rivers. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak  of  the 
exploits  of  the  French  voyagers  and 
fishermen  of  the  sixteenth  century,  for 
they  only  touched  along  our  New 
England  shores,  and  their  courses  can- 
not always  be  accurately  traced. 

The  romantic  story  of  the  explora- 
tion  of   our   hundred   harbored    New 


guenot  ministers ;  there  were  ruffians 
who  were  flying  from  justice,  and 
there  were  young  volunteers  of  high 
birth  and  character.  The  head  of  the 
expedition  was  Pierre  du  Guast,  Sieur 
de  Monts,  to  whom  King  Henry  IV 
had  granted  the  title  of  lieutenant 
general  in  New  France  with  vice-regal 
powers.  De  Monts  was  a  Huguenot 
gentleman  of  good  standing  and 
proved  ability  who,  led  partly  by  hope 
of  gain  in  the  fur  trade  and  partly  by 
romantic  spirit  of  adventure,  had 
formed  a  company  for  the  purpose  of 
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England  coast  really  begins  when  a 
•quaint  little  vessel,  no  larger  than  a 
fishing  smack  of  to-day,  glided  one 
summer  morning  in  1604  under  the 
frowning  crags  of  the  Grand  Manan, 
and  held  its  way  up  the  river  which 
marks  to-day  the  boundary  of  Maine 
and  New  Brunswick.  On  board  this 
little  vessel  was  a  strangely  mingled 
company.  The  best  and  meanest  of 
France  were  crowded  there.  There 
were  nobles  from  the  court  of  Henry 
IV  and  thieves  from  the  Paris  prisons  ; 
there  were  Catholic  priests  and  Hu- 


transatlantic  colonization.  In  the 
ship  with  him  were  the  Baron  de  Pou- 
trincourt,  the  future  founder  of  Port 
Royal,  and  the  pilot  Monsieur  Samuel 
de  Champlain.  Another  ship  followed 
in  command  of  one  of  the  merchant 
adventurers,  the  Sieur  du  Pont  Grave. 
De  Monts  chose  as  a  site  for  his  pro- 
jected colony  an  island  which  he 
called  St.  Croix — a  name  now  borne 
by  the  river  itself.  The  island  com- 
manded the  river  and  was  well  suited 
for  purposes  of  defence.  The  colo- 
nists landed,  and  with  hardy  industry 
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cleared  the  woods,  built  a  fort, 
mounted  the  cannon,  set  up  rude  shel- 
ters, and  inclosed  the  whole  with  a 
palisade.  There  were  workshops,  a 
magazine,  chapel  and  cemetery,  and 
a  big  covered  gallery  for  labor  and 
amusement  in  the  approaching  win- 
ter. When  their  labors  were  well 
advanced  the  company  parted.  Pou- 
trincourt  and  Pont  Grave  took  the 
ships  and  sailed  for  France  to 
bring  back  reinforcements  the  suc- 
ceeding spring.  Seventy-nine  men 
remained  at  St.  Croix;  and  of  these, 
early  in  September,  Champlain  took 
twelve,  and  together  with  two  Indians, 
set  out  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  in 
what  he  called  a  pattache, — which  I 
take  to  be  the  longboat  of  one  of  the 
ships,  or  perhaps  a  rude  craft  that  thev 
had  built  on  the  island.  Let  me  tell 
the  story  as  far  as  it  concerns  Mount 
Desert  in  Champlain's  own  words, 
translated  from  the  musty  little  quarto 
published  in  1613. 

Setting  out  from  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Croix  and  sailing  westward  along 
the  coast,  "we  made  the  same  day 
some  twenty-five  leagues  and  passed 
by  many  islands,  reefs  and  rocks, 
which  sometimes  extend  more  than 
four  leagues  out  to  sea.  The  islands 
are  covered  with  pines,  firs  and  other 
trees  of  an  inferior  sort.  Among  the 
islands  are  many  fine  harbors,  but 
undesirable  for  permanent  settlement. 


The  same  day  (September  5,  1604) 
we  passed  near  to  an  island  some  four 
or  five  leagues  long,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  which  we  just  escaped  being 
lost  on  a  rock  that  was  just  awash  and 
which  made  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
our  boat.  From  this  island  to  the 
mainland  on  the  north  the  distance  is 
not  more  than  a  hundred  paces.  The 
island  is  high  and  notched  in  places 
so  that  from  the  sea  it  gives  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  range  of  seven  or  eight 
mountains.  The  summits  are  all  bare 
and  rocky.  The  slopes  are  covered 
with  pines,  firs  and  birches.  I  named 
it  Isle  des  Monts  Desert." 

Champlain  then  describes  in  detail 
the  physical  features  of  Penobscot 
Bay,  which  he  makes  to  extend  from 
Mount  Desert  on  the  east  to  Beda- 
bedec,  the  present  Owl's  Head,  on  the 
west.  With  the  scrupulous  care  that 
everywhere  characterized  his  explor- 
ing work,  he  gives  the  necessary  sail- 
ing direction  for  entering  Penobscot 
River ;  and  he  sailed  up  the  river  to  the 
point  where  the  Kenduskeag  enters  it 
— where  Bangor  now  stands — noting 
with  enthusiasm  the  oak-covered  river 
banks  and  the  lovely  stretches  of 
meadow.  Champlain  had  a  genius  for 
description,  and  his  maps,  defiant  as 
they  are  of  perspective,  and  liberally 
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sprinkled  with  marine  monsters,  are 
wonderfully  accurate  when  we  con- 
sider that  he  made  no  surveys  but 
judged  only  by  his  eye.  On  the  sev- 
enteenth of  September  he  descended 
the  river,  passed  out  by  Owl's  Head, 
and  continued  westward  until  close  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  where  he 
was  obliged  to  stop  on -account  of  bad 
weather  and  contrary  winds.  The 
provisions  too  were  running  low,  so 
he  ran  back  before  the  wind  and  ar- 
rived at  St.  Croix  on  the  third  of 
October,  or  just  a  month  after  he 
set    out.      When    we    consider    what 


are  dear  to  lovers  of  romantic  daring, 
and  the  name  of  Champlain  is  writ 
large  on  this  continent.  With  sword 
in  one  hand  and  cross  in  the  other,  he 
became  the  father  of  Canada,  and  his 
stalwart  hand  planted  the  Fleur  de 
Lis  on  the  rock  of  Quebec.  Let  us  do 
homage  to  these  half  forgotten 
achievements,  and  gratefully  remem- 
ber the  devout  serenity  and  the  blithe 
courage  of  our  island's  godfather. 

After  the  failure  of  the  St.  Croix 
colony,  De  Monts's  patent  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  Baron  de  Pou- 
trincourt,  who  with  his  gallant  young 
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watchfulness  it  requires  in  these  days 
of  lighthouses,  charts,  coast  pilots, 
buoys  and  beacons  to  navigate  among 
the  numberless  islands  and  sunken 
ledges  of  that  ragged  and  fog-haunted 
coast,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  mas- 
terly seamanship  and  adventurous 
courage  of  the  first  pioneers? 

I  cannot  here  follow  the  adventures 
of  these  would-be  colonists,  nor  de- 
scribe the  longer  voyage  of  De  Monts 
and  Champlain  in  the  succeeding 
summer,  when  they  ranged  along  the 
coast,  carefully  exploring  its  bays  and 
rivers  as  far  as  Nantucket  Shoals. 
Their  plans  failed  and  the  St.  Croix 
colony  collapsed,  but  the  names  of  De 
Monts,    Poutrincourt    and    Biencourt 


son,  Biencourt,  afterwards  the  founder 
of  New  Orleans,  maintained  a  preca- 
rious foothold  at  Port  Royal  in  Nova 
Scotia.  Meanwhile  the  party  of  the 
Jesuits  was  growing  strong  at  the 
French  court ;  and  that  society  was 
not  slow  to  perceive  the  possibilities 
of  New  France  as  a  missionary  field. 
Poutrincourt  was  commanded  to  in- 
vite the  Jesuits  to  his  colony,  and 
Pierre  Biard,  professor  of  theology  at 
Lyons,  was  named  for  the  mission. 
His  cause  was  taken  up  by  Madame 
de  Guerchville,  a  lady  famous  in  the 
days  of  Henry  IV  alike  for  beauty  and 
piety,  who  interested  Queen  Marie  de 
Medici  and  other  fine  ladies  in  the  en- 
terprise.     Fathers   Biard   and    Masse 
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were  despatched  to  Port  Royal  early 
in  1611,  and  the  next  year  a  lay 
brother,  Gilbert  du  Thet,  came  out 
with  news  that  the  whole  of  North 
America  had  been  granted  to  Madame 
de  Guerchville,  excepting  only  the  lit- 
tle seigniory  of  Port  Royal,  which  was 
confirmed  to  the  unfortunate  Poutrin- 
court. 

The  next  summer,  Madame  de 
Guerchville  and  her  associates  fitted 
out  the  ship  Jonas,  of  which  Charles 
Flory  was  master,  with  all  the  needed 
supplies,  and  appointed  the  Sieur  de 
la  Saussaye  to  be  governor  of  their 
colony,  in  the  name  of  the  proprietors. 
Forty-eight  persons,  priests,  artisans 
and  laborers,  constituted  the  colony. 


The  ship  sailed  from  Honfleur  on 
March  12,  1613,  and  arrived  at  Port 
Royal  on  June  22.  Here  the  colonists 
rested  five  days,  and  then,  taking  on 
board  the  priests  who  had  preceded 
them,  sailed  for  their  destination. 
Father  Biard  had  ranged  the  coast 
during  the  preceding  summer  in 
search  of  a  site  for  the  mission.  He 
went  as  far  as  the  Kennebec,  and  his 
narrative  has  many  graphic  descrip- 
tions of  the  Indians,  whose  souls  he 
had  come  to  save.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  mission  should  be  established  at 
Kadesquit  on  the  Penobscot ;  but 
hardly  had  the  vessel  cleared  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  when  a  dense  fog  shut  down, 
and  the  voyagers  drifted  in  great  sus- 
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pense  for  two  clays.  When  the  fog 
lifted,  they  found  themselves  close 
under  the  cliffs  of  Mount  Desert,  and 
they  came  to  anchor  off  the  east  side 
of  the  island,  apparently  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Bar  Harbor.  In  consider- 
ation of  their  providential  deliverance 
from  the  perils  of  the  sea,  they  named 
the  place  St.  Sauveur.  There  was 
no  intention  of  remaining;  but  soon 
Indians  came  alongside,  and  Biard 
recognized  them  as  some  of  those 
he  had  met  on  his  first  journey 
of  exploration.  These  savages  urged 
the  colonists  to  establish  themselves  at 
Pemetic  (Mount  Desert),  urging  that 
it  was  "quite  as  good  a  place  as 
Kadesquit" ;  but  the  Jesuits  would  not* 
listen  to  them  until  they  described 
how  "Asticou,  our  sagamore,  is  sick. 


pretty  sloping  hillside  rising  gently 
from  the  water  and  with  a  spring  on 
either  side.  It  faces  south  and  east, 
and  there  are  twenty  or  more  acres 
cleared  of  trees  and  bushes.  The 
harbor  is  as  safe  as  a  pond,  for  it  is 
sheltered  by  the  larger  island  of 
Mount  Desert,  and  also  by  other 
smaller  islands  which  break  the  winds 
and  waves  and  protect  the  entrance. 
There  is  no  fleet  for  which  it  would 
not  be  sufficient,  and  vessels  can  dis- 
charge within  a  cable's  length  of  the 
shore."  This  is  a  close  description  of 
the  point  at  the  entrance  of  Somes 
Sound  which  is  now  called  Fernalds 
Point.  The  Indian  village  was 
just  opposite  on  Manchester's  Point. 
Biard  decided  to  "stop  there  and  seek 
no  further" ;   and  the  leaders   of  the 
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unto  death,  and  if  you  do  not  come  to 
our  village  he  will  die  without  bap- 
tism and  you  will  be  the  cause  of  his 
going  to  hell.  He  wishes  to  be  bap- 
tized." No  priest  could  withstand  that 
appeal ;  so  Father  Biard  and  the  inter- 
preter and  one  other  got  into  the  In- 
dian canoes  and  were  paddled  along 
under  the  dark  cliffs  of  Newport 
Mount,  by  the  surf  beaten  rocks  of 
Schooner  Head  and  Great  Head,  by 
fir  clad  points  and  islands,  for  three 
leagues,  until  they  came  to  the  village. 
Here  they  found  that  the  illness  of  the 
chief  was  no  more  than  a  pretext  by 
which  the  wily  savages  had  induced 
them  to  view  the  spot  where  they 
wished  the  Jesuits  to  settle ;  and  their 
device  was  abundantly  successful. 
Father  Biard  describes  the  place  as  "a 


expedition  were  easily  persuaded  to 
agree  with  him.  The  Jonas  was 
brought  round  and  unloaded,  and  the 
colonists  fell  to  work  building  houses 
and  planting  crops. 

But  the  pious  hopes  of  the  origina- 
tors of  the  enterprise  and  the  activities 
of  the  pioneers  were  doomed  to  sud- 
den and  surprising  extinction.  Some 
Indians  fishing  in  their  canoes  off  the 
outer  islands  descried  a  vessel  and, 
boarding  her,  made  known  to  the 
captain  that  white  men  were  building 
houses  at  Pemetic.  Now  the  ship  was 
the  Treasurer,  of  Jamestown  in  Vir- 
ginia, commanded  by  Samuel  Argall, 
afterwards  a  knight  and  governor  of 


V 


lrgmia, 


rough,      unscrupulous 


sailor,  prompt  in  decision  and  ruthless 
in  action.    Areall  guessed  that  the  set- 
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tiers  at  Pemetic  could  be  none  other 
than  Frenchmen ;  and  though  the  two 
nations  were  at  peace  and  no  cause  for 
hostilities  existed,  he  remembered  that 
King  James  the  First  had  declared  his 
lordship  over  all  these  coasts,  and,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  a  reckless  buccaneer, 
he  decided  that  Frenchmen  and  Pa- 
pists were  interlopers  who  must  be 
expelled.  Detaining  one  of  the  In- 
dians as  an  unwilling  guide, — for  too 
late  did  the  savages  discover  that 
these  white  men 
Were  foes  to 
their  friends,  — 
Argall  set  all 
sail,  and  soon 
was  racing  into 
the  Western 
Way  before  the 
strong  south- 
wester,  the  Brit- 
ish flag  flying 
"and  three 
drums  and  three 
trumpets  mak- 
ing a  furious 
n  o  i  s  e."  The 
French  were  ut- 
terly surprised. 
The  pilot  shoved 
off  in  the  long- 
boat to  meet 
the  incoming 
stranger,  but, 
discovering  the 
evident  hostile 
intent,  he  hid 
behind  Green- 
ing's Island. 
The  mate  and 
.a  dozen  others 
tumbled  aboard  the  Jonas,  but  they 
could  do  nothing  for  defence,  nor 
could  they  escape,  for  the  sails  had 
all  been  unbent  and  rigged  as  an 
awning  against  the  summer  sun.  The 
governor  and  most  of  the  colonists 
stayed  on  shore.  When  the  Treasurer 
came  within  range  the  English  fired 
a  volley,  which  the  French  in  their 
consternation  were  unable  to  return, 
until  Brother  Gilbert  du  Thet,  hear- 
ing Captain  Flory  order  his  men  to 
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nists. 


fire,  "took  the  match  and  caused  our 
cannon  to  speak  as  loudly  as  the  ene- 
my's/'— only,  as  Father  Biard  adds  in 
his  narrative,  "the  misfortune  was  that 
he  did  not  take  aim ;  if  he  had  done  so 
there  might  have  been  something 
more  than  noise."  The  Treasurer 
ranged  alongside  of  the  Jonas  and 
fired  another  volley,  by  which  the 
brave  young  priest,  Du  Thet,  was 
killed  and  the  captain  and  three  others 
were  wounded.  As  the  English 
boarded  the 
ship,  the  French 
threw  them- 
selves into  the 
rowboat  or  into 
the  water  and 
made  for  the 
beach.  Two 
more  were  killed 
as  they  swam, 
while  the  French 
on  shore,  seeing 
the  fate  of  their 
comrades,  fled 
into  the  woods 
or  up  the  crags 
of  Flying  Moun- 
tain. And  now 
Argall  proved 
himself  as  wily 
as  he  was  un- 
scrupulous. He 
realized  that  he 
had  no  legal  jus- 
tification for  the 
attack;  but  on 
the  Jonas  he 
found  the  strong 
box  of  Governor 
de  la  Saussaye, 
and  from  this  he  took  all  the 
papers  and  credentials  of  the  colo- 
Gradually  the  French,  find- 
but  starvation  before 
them  in  the  woods,  came  in  and 
yielded  themselves  prisoners.  La 
Saussaye  was  brought  before  Ar- 
gall, who  charged  him  with  being  a 
trespasser  upon  the  territory  of  the 
king  of  England.  This  La  Saussaye 
naturally  denied  and  claimed  his 
rights  under  the  grants  of  the  king 
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of  France ;  but  as  he  was  unable  to 
produce  his  commission  he  and  his 
comrades  were  held  as 
prisoners  and  the  French 
ship  and  camp  given  to 
the  pillage  of  the  Virginia 
fishermen.  The  gifts  of 
the  French  queen  and  the 
pious  ladies  who  had 
founded  St.  Sauveur  were 
quickly  divided,  the  half- 
finished  buildings  were 
destroyed,  and  the  prison- 
ers, utterly  subdued  by 
misfortune  and  harsh 
treatment,  were  separated. 
La  Saussaye  and  seven- 
teen others  were  set  adrift 
in  an  open  boat,  and  were 
finally  rescued  by  a 
French  fisherman  on  the 
Banks.  The  rest,  includ- 
ing the  priests,  were  car- 
ried off  to  Virginia. 

With  the  dispersion  of 
the  Mount  Desert  colony, 
the  dream  of  Jesuit  do- 
minion on  our  coasts  van- 
ished forever ;  but  still  to- 
day,   when    the    mists    en- 


velop the  crags  and  hills  of 
the  enchanted  island,  the 
departed  shades  flit  by,  and 
feudal  chiefs  and  black- 
robed  priests  and  plumed 
warriors  again  people  an 
untamed  wilderness.  In 
the  chambers  of  imagery 
we  see  the  unbroken  wastes 
that  greeted  the  bold  ex- 
plorers, the  mountains  si- 
lent in  primeval  sleep,  and 
the  untracked  ocean  ming- 
ling with  the  sky;  and 
when  the  surf  rolls  on  the 
rocky  beach  the  rhythm 
sings  of  the  poetry  of  those 
forgotten  times,  we  hear 
the  boom  of  the  little  can- 
non that  the  stout-hearted 
Jesuit  fired  at  the  advanc- 
ing foe,  and  then  the  rattle 
of  the  volley  that  answered 
it ;  we  hear  the  shouts  of  the 
warriors  or  the  pattered  Latin  prayers 
of  the  learned  professor  of  theology 
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who  left  the  cloister  to  plant  the  cross 
under  the  shadow  of  desert  mountains, 
and  gather  the  savage  hordes  around 
it ;  and  when  the  breakers  dash  them- 
selves against  the  crags  and  fall  back 
in  defeat  they  repeat  the  story  of  tire- 
less striving  and  baffled  human  en- 
deavor. 

A  century  and  a  half  rolls  between 
the  dispersal  of  the  Jesuit  colony  and 
the  coming  of  the  first  permanent 
English  settlers  to  Mount  Desert ;  but 
the  island  does  not  wholly  disappear 
from  history.  The  great  hills  were 
landmarks  that  no  sailor  could  miss, 
and  many  a  voyager  hailed  them  from 
the  lonely  sea.  Captain  John  Smith 
on  his  voyage  of  1614,  though  he  did 
not  sail  to  the  eastward  of  Penob- 
scot, saw  the  hills  from  afar  and 
marked  them  on  the  eastern  edge  of 
his  famous  map  of  New  England. 
The  Boston  colonists  made  their  land- 
fall at  Mount  Desert,  or  Mount  Man- 
sell  as  the  English  at  that  time  called 
the  island,  and  John  Winthrop  wrote 
in  his  journal  on  June  8,  1630,  of  the 
joy  with  which  the  weary  travellers, 
after  two  months'  battling  with  the  sea 
in  the  little  Arbella,  saw  the  hills,  and 
of  the  fragrance  that  came  from 
spruce  woods  and  of  the  "fair  sun- 
shine and  so  sweet  and  pleasant  an 
air  as  did  much  refresh  us."  No  per- 
manent settlement  was  possible  at 
Mount    Desert,    because    the    whole 


coast   between   St. 
Croix   and    Pema- 
quid  was  disputed 
territory.    French- 
men and  English- 
men, Catholics  and, 
Protestants,  wran- 
gled   over    claims 
of     sovereignty.. 
Sir  William  Alex- 
ander held  a  pat- 
ent from  the  king 
of  England,  while 
Charles       de       la: 
^  u*  Tour,    a    Hugue- 

not, succeeded  to 
the  claims  of  Pou- 
trincourt  and 
Biencourt,  and  disputed  his  rights 
with  varying  fortune  with  his  Cath- 
olic rival,  D'Aulnay.  But  whether 
Mount  Desert  was  in  New  England 
or  in  New  France,  its  shores  were  un- 
trodden save  when  the  wandering  In- 
dians came  for  the  spring  fishing,  or 
when  some  fishermen  or  traders  from 
Boston  or  Port  Royal  stopped  for 
wood  and  water. 

Twice,  however,  in  these  years  of 
silence  the  curtain  lifts  for  a  moment. 
In  1688  Sir  Edmund  Andros  came  to 
Penobscot  in  the  frigate  Rose,  and  he 
caused  a  census  to  be  taken  in  May 
of  that  year  of  all  "the  inhabitants 
between  Penobscot  and  St.  Croix." 
This  list  of  some  thirty  names,  about 
half  French  and  half  English,  was 
found  preserved  among  the  papers  of 
Governor  Hutchinson;  and  in  it  we 
read:  "In  Winsheage  Bay  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Mount  Desert — Cado- 
lick  and  wife."  This  was  the  Sieur 
Antoine  de  la  Motte  Cadillac,  an 
adventurous  young  French  officer,  to 
whom  Louis  XIV  had  given  a  patent 
for  Mount  Desert  and  certain  parts  of 
the  adjacent  mainland.  Cadillac  after- 
wards, at  the  request  of  Frontenac, 
governor  of  Canada,  wrote  a  report 
to  the  French  minister  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  colony,  and  this  was  pre- 
sented in  1692.  It  is  an  interesting  ac- 
count not  only  of  the  scattered  French 
settlements  on  the  coast,  but  also  of 
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New  England.  Cadillac  had  evidently 
lived  at  Mount  Desert,  which  he 
briefly  describes,  mentioning  that  "it 
serves  as  an  excellent  landmark  for 
ships  from  Europe  bound  either  for 
Port  Royal  or  Boston."  "The  harbor 
of  Mount  Desert,"  he  adds,  "is  very 
good  and  very  beautiful.  There  is  no 
sea  inside,  and  vessels  lie  as  it  were  in 
a  box.  .  .  .  Good  masts  may  be  got 
here,  and  the  English  used  to  come 
for  them."  The  rest  of  the  descrip- 
tion is  blind,  but  probably  refers  to  the 
waters  inside  of  the  Cranberry  Isles. 


dians.  In  the  summer  of  1696,  Gov- 
ernor William  Stoughton  heard  that 
the  fort  at  Pemaquid  had  fallen  and 
that  "there  was  a  French  ship  at 
Mount  Desart  that  had  taken  a  ship 
of  ours."  Church  set  out  at  once  with 
his  men  in  whaleboats  and  went  as  far 
as  Mount  Desert,  but  there  "perceived 
all  their  rowing  and  travelling  by  land 
and  water,  night  and  day,  to  be  in 
vain,  the  enemy  having  left  those 
parts,  as  they  judged,  about  eight  or 
ten  days  before."  Again  in  1704, 
under    orders    from    Joseph    Dudley, 
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Cadillac's  name  is  identified  with  the 
history  of  three  or  four  states.  He 
was  afterwards  the  founder  of  Detroit 
and  the  governor  of  Louisiana,  and 
whenever  he  wished  to  give  himself 
all  his  dignities  he  never  failed  to  sign 
himself  "Lord  of  Mount  Desert  and 
Donaquet." 

The  curtain  lifts  again  for  a  mo- 
ment when  we  read  the  instructions  of 
the  governors  of  Massachusetts  to 
stout  Benjamin  Church,  who  five 
times  led  the  yeomen  of  New  England 
against    the    maurading    eastern    In- 


Church's  fifth  expedition  made  Mount 
Desert  its  rendezvous  ;  but  no  French- 
men were  found  there,  and  the  expe- 
dition proceeded  eastward,  destroying 
the  homesteads  of  the  wretched  Aca- 
dians  and  breaking  up  the  intercourse 
between  the  Indians  and  the  French 
agents  who  incited  them  against  the 
English  border  settlements. 

Not  until  Wolfe's  victory  on  the 
Plains  of  Abraham  forever  destroyed 
French  influence  in  North  America, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  border  warfares 
that  had  scourged  New  England  for 
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one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years,  did 
English  settlers  venture  beyond  Casco 
Bay ;  but  in  the  three  years  that  fol- 
lowed the  fall  of  Quebec  a  tide  of  im- 
migration poured  into  eastern  Maine. 
A  whole  fleet  of  sloops  and  little  fish- 
ing vessels  sailed  from  the  Massachu- 
setts shores,  bringing  a  hardy  race  of 
settlers  into  every  bay  and  harbor 
from  Pemaquid  to  St.  Croix.  It  was 
emphatically  a  family  exodus,  and  its 
importance  has  not  been  realized  by 
historians.  It  was  the  first  of  the 
great  migrations  which  have  by  steady 
advances  won  the  continent  for  Eng- 
lish-speaking civilization ;  and  it  was 
the  only  migration  that  went  eastward 
rather  than  westward.  In  the  sum- 
mers of  1760  and  1 761  hundreds  of 
men  were  hastening  to  Maine  by 
every  kind  of  craft  that  would  float. 
The  new  free  lands  were  an  irresisti- 
ble bait,  the  harbors  were  unequalled, 
the  great  woods  promised  inexhausti- 
ble supplies  of  timber,  the  waters 
teemed  with  fish,  and  the  rushing 
streams  gave  power  for  grist  and  lum- 
ber mills.  The  men  came  in  the  first 
summer,  chose  a  site  for  habitation 
and  made  a  clearing.  The  next  sum- 
mer the  family  came,  usually  two  or 


three  families  together,  and  lived  in 
the  vessels  until  the  log  houses  were 
built.  This  is  the  story  of  the  found- 
ing of  all  the  shore  towns  east  of  Pe- 
nobscot. The  pioneer  on  Mount  Desert 
was  Abraham  Somes,  who  came  in  the 
summer  of  1761  from  Gloucester  in 
his  Chebacco  boat  and  cut  a  load  of 
staves  at  the  head  of  what  is  now 
Somes  Sound.  The  next  summer  he 
brought  his  wife  and  children,  and 
they  spent  the  winter  in  the  boat ;  and 
in  1763  they  built  the  first  house  in 
Somesville.  Their  numerous  de- 
scendants have  always  been  among 
the  leading  citizens  of  the  town. 
James  Richardson,  also  from  Glouces- 
ter, was  the  second  settler,  and  his 
son  George  was  the  first  white  child 
born  on  the  island.  Soon  grist  and 
lumber  mills  were  running  on  the 
streams  that  empty  at  the  head  of 
Somes  Sound,  and  settlers  came  thick 
and  fast.  Young,  Hamor,  Bunker, 
Higgins,  Salisbury,  Hull,  Manchester, 
Hadlock,  Knowles,  Lynam,  Gott, 
Freeman,  Smalledge,  Sargent,  Stan- 
ley and  Wasgatt — these  are  names 
that  appear  very  early  in  the  records 
and  that  still  flourish. 

Meanwhile   the    gentry    of    Massa- 
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chusetts  were  not  blind  to  the  oppor- 
tunity of  speculation  in  eastern  lands  ; 
and  another  dramatic  figure  crosses 
the  stage  in  the  person  of  Sir  Francis 
Bernard,  provincial  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. In  1762  Bernard  obtained 
from  the  General  Court  "for  extraor- 
dinary services"  a  grant  of  the  island 
of  Mount  Desert,  and  this  grant  was 
subsequently  confirmed  by  the  crown. 
The  governor  journeyed  down  to  his 
new  estate,  accompanied  by  a  consid- 
erable suite,  including  two  surveyors, 
John  Jones  of  Dedham  and  Barachias 
Mason  of  Medfield.  The  maps  and 
field-books  of  these  two  gentlemen  are 
still  in  existence.  They  started  at 
Southwest  Harbor  and  travelled  in 
opposite  directions,  making  note  of 
the  distances  and  of  the  character  and 
quality  of  the  soil  and  timber.  Gov- 
ernor Bernard's  papers,  preserved  in 
the  Harvard  Library,  contain  careful 
instructions  for  the  laying  out  of  a 
town  site  at  Southwest  Harbor,  and 
from  later  documents  and  deeds  it  is 
evident  that  he  built  several  buildings  ; 


but  the  political  troubles  of  the  time 
interfered  with  his  plans.  Bernard 
was  a  country  gentleman,  an  Ox- 
ford graduate  and  a  devoted  loyal- 
ist. He  roused  the  ire  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts patriots  by  the  enforcement 
of  the  Stamp  Act,  by  the  seizure  of 
John  Hancock's  sloop  and  by  sum- 
moning the  British  regiments  to  Bos- 
ton. It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  or- 
derly rebellion  when  we  picture  to> 
ourselves  the  Boston  town  meeting  of 
June  14,  1768,  where  a  committee  of 
twenty-one  was  appointed  to  wait  on 
the  governor  and  protest  against  his 
measures,  and  when  a  procession  of 
eleven  chaises  carried  the  members  of 

*  the  committee  to  the  governor's  beau- 
tiful   place   on   the   bank   of   Jamaica 

"  Pond,  where  they  drank  his  wine  and 
listened  to  pledges  which  the  gov- 
ernor had  no  intention  of  keeping. 
The  next  year  Bernard  was  recalled  to 
England,  and  the  church  bells  rang 
and  the  cannon  roared  for  joy  on  the 
day  he  embarked.  He  died  in  Eng- 
land in  1779,  and  in  his  will  devised 
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Mount  Desert  to  trustees  for  the  use 
of  his  son  John  Bernard.  But  all  his 
American  estates  had  already  been 
confiscated,  and  young  John  Bernard 
had  a  weary  time  of  it  in  endeavoring 
to  secure  his  rights.     In  1785  he  peti- 


plicated  in  his  father's  toryism,  and 
was  a  decent  fellow,  and  ought  not  to 
be  made  to  suffer  for  his  father's  polit- 
ical opinions,  the  legislature  by  re- 
solve of  June  23,  1785,  gave  to  John 
Bernard    an    undivided    half    of    the 


BEAR    ISLAND. 


tioned  the  General  Court  for  permis- 
sion to  take  possession  of  Mount 
Desert,  and  as  his  petition  was  accom- 
panied by  a  certificate  signed  "by 
many  respectable  persons"  to  the  ef- 
fect that  young  Bernard  was  not  im- 


island,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the 
rights  of  the  existing  inhabitants. 
Bernard  did  not  settle  on  his  grant, 
but  returned  to  England  in  tne  year 
following  the  passage  of  the  resolution 
in  his  favor,  and  he  figures  in  history 


WESTERN    MOUNTAIN. 
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as  a  colonial  governor  in  Barbadoes 
and  St.  Vincent,  dying  in  1809. 

Meanwhile  still  another  claimant 
for  a  share  in  the  possession  of  the 
enchanted  isle  appeared.  In  the  year 
after  the  Bernard  grant,  a  petition  was 
made  to  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts by  Monsieur  Bartolemy  de 
Gregoire  and  his  wife  Maria  Theresa. 
These  were  French  emigrants,  who 
brought  letters  from  Lafayette  and 
presented  a  claim  to  Mount  Desert  on 
the  ground  of  the  old  French  grant  to 
Cadillac,  Madame  de  Gregoire  being 
the  granddaughter  of  that  adventurer. 
Of  course  this  claim  had  not  the 
slightest  legal 
force ;  but  the 
eastern  lands 
were  not  held  at  a 
high  value,  and 
the  utmost  good 
feeling  prevailed 
in  America  to- 
ward our  late  al- 
lies, the  French, 
so  "without  nice 
scrutiny,"  as  the 
historian  says,  the 
legislature  pro- 
ceeded to  give  to 
the  Gregoires  all 
the  land  of  Mount 
Desert  which  re- 
mained the  prop- 
erty of  the  Com- 
monwealth. In  the 
next  year,  in  or- 
der  that    the    title 

might  be  valid,  De  Gregoire,  his  wife 
and  their  children,  Pierre,  Nicholas 
and  Marie,  were  naturalized;  and  in 
1788,  in  response  to  another  petition 
of  the  exiles,  a  survey  was  undertaken, 
which,  after  many  delays,  finally  set 
aside  the  half  of  the  island  to  the  east 
of  Somes  Sound  to  the  Gregoires  and 
the  western  half  to  Sir  John  Bernard. 
By  strange  and  dramatic  fortune, 
therefore,  the  most  picturesque  and 
romantic  island  on  our  coast  was  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century  owned,  ex- 
cept for  the  clearings  of  the  hardy 
.settlers,   half  by   the   son   of   a   Tory 


provincial  governor  and  half  by  the 
granddaughter  of  a  French  Canadian 
seigneur. 

Both  owners  were  poor,  and  at  once 
heavily  mortgaged  their  new  estates. 
Bernard's  half  passed  quickly  into  the 
hands  of  his  creditors,  though  there 
is  no  record  of  the  foreclosure  of  the 
mortgage ;  and  among  the  various 
owners  or  administrators  of  the  prop- 
erty we  find  the  good  Boston  names 
of  Russell,  Lowell,  Sullivan  and 
Boylston.  De  Gregoire's  property 
also  came  ultimately  to  his  creditors, 
and  the  remaining  lands  were  finally 
bought  by  the  owner  of  many  thou- 


ANEMONE    CAVE. 

sands  of  acres  in  eastern  Maine,  Wil- 
liam Bingham  of  Philadelphia,  from 
whose  heirs  many  of  the  present  sum- 
mer residents  of  Mount  Desert  derive 
the  titles  to  their  estates.  The  De 
Gregoires  lived  at  Hull's  Cove  above 
Bar  Harbor,  where  they  built  a  house 
and  mill.  The  parents  are  buried 
there  in  the  little  graveyard ;  the  chil- 
dren returned  to  France  about  1810. 
The  story  of  the  island  for  the  next 
fifty  years  is  uneventful.  The  popu- 
lation steadily  increased,  and  was 
composed  of  seafaring  folk,  thrifty, 
self-reliant,  producing  at  home  all  the 
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necessities  of  life.  The  town  of  Mount 
Desert  was  incorporated  in  1789. 
Seven  years  later  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  island  was  set  off  as  the 
town  of  Eden,  and  in  1848  the  south- 
western part  was  set  off  as  Mansell, 
changed  in  the  same  year  to  Tremont. 
It  was  not  till  about  i860  that  the 
charm  of  the  scenery  of  Mount  Desert 
began  to  be  talked  about.  Wandering 
artists,  or  parties  of  college  students 
on  a  vacation,  had  discovered  the 
beauty  of  the  bays  and  islands  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  desert  mountains. 


"Westerners,"  as  the  local  speech  de- 
nominated the  inhabitants  of  Boston 
or  Philadelphia. 

Bar  Harbor  has  passed  through  the 
evolution  of  most  popular  American 
summer  resorts.  At  first  it  was  a 
primitive  place,  and  those  who  lived 
at  the  hotels  and  boarding  houses  of 
the  decade  beginning  in  1865  had  to 
exist  largely  on  climate  and  scenery. 
The  village  was  an  unkempt  agglom- 
eration of  wooden  shanties,  and  the 
life  of  the  "rusticators"  was  alto- 
gether   of    an    out-of-door    character. 


Cadillac's   "harbor   of   mount   desert. 


Whittier  and  Weiss  sang  of  the  island 
legends  and  of  the  rude  vigor  of  the 
landscape,  while  Church  and  Brown 
and  Hart  painted  the  crags  of  Great 
Head  or  the  iron-bound  and  surf- 
beaten  islands  of  Frenchman's  Bay. 
At  first,  Southwest  Harbor  was  the 
more  popular  resort ;  but  when  in 
1868  Captain  Charles  Deering  began 
to  make  landings  with  the  steamer 
Lewiston  at  Bar  Harbor,  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  its  position,  backed  by  the 
mountains  and  looking  out  on  the 
island-gemmed  bay  and  across  to  the 
Gouldsboro'  hills,  soon  made  that 
village    the    summer    home    of    many 


easy-going  as  to  costume  and  informal 
as  to  manners  and  customs.  Gradu- 
ally, following  slowly  the  increasing 
demand  for  comforts,  the  hotels  grew 
larger,  and  the  bill  of  fare  took  on 
novelties.  The  decade  from  1875  to 
1885  was  the  period  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  hotel  life.  The  "Fish  Pond"  at 
Rodicks  was  famous  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  the  name  of  Bar  Harbor  was 
synonymous  with  a  gay,  unconven- 
tional existence,  with  merry  courtships 
and  happy,  irresponsible  days.  The 
first  cottage  was  built  in  1867,  and 
other  simple  homes  for  summer  occu- 
pancy   followed ;    but    not    till    about 
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twenty  years  ago  did  the  rapid  change 
from  hotel  to  cottage  life  begin.  Then 
the  value  of  land  rose  by  the  hundred 
per  cent,  superb  houses  began  to  be 
built,  streets  were  laid  out,  sewers 
constructed,  water  and  electric  lights 
introduced,  clubs  organized,  and 
smooth  lawns  painfully  developed 
from  the  rocky  pastures  and  steep  hill- 
sides. In  ten  years  the  whole  social 
life  and  atmosphere  of  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing summer  colony  was  trans- 
formed. Now  the  great  hotels  stand 
empty  and  desolate,  though  some  of 
the  smaller  inns  maintain  a  prosper- 
ous existence.  Luxury  has  replaced 
the  earlier  rudeness  of  board  and  lodg- 
ing, and  "the  season"  at  Bar  Harbor 
is  a  matter  of  teas,  dinner  dances, 
musicales,  yachting  parties  and  balls, 
in  the  place  of  hops,  buckboard  rides 
and  picnics. 

Mount  Desert  is  so  far  away  from 
Boston  and  New  York  that  it  is  con- 
spicuously the  summer  home  of  city 


people  who  are  not  bound  to  frequent 
visits  to  "the  office."  The  summer 
colony  is  thus  largely  recruited  from 
the  ministers  of  city  churches,  from 
college  officers  and  professors,  and 
from  wealthy  families  who  find  re- 
freshment and  delight  in  the  une- 
qualled charms  of  sea  and  sky  and 
mountain.  In  the  connected  but  still 
somewhat  distinct  groups  of  cottages 
which  dot  the  shore  all  the  way  from 
the  Ovens  to  Southwest  Harbor,  the 
summer  visitor  can  always  find  con- 
genial friends ;  while  for  those  who 
seek  the  peace  of  contact  with  nature 
in  its  most  beautiful  aspect?  and  the 
delights  of  out-of-door  life,  the  great 
hills  still  invite  to  broad  views  over 
land  and  sea  and  to  the  solitude  of  a 
wilderness,  while  at  their  feet  the 
sunny  waters  offer  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  sailing  and  canoeing.  To 
the  beauty  of  the  landscape  the  ro- 
mance of  the  island's  historic  past  adds 
human  interest  and  poetic  charm. 


THE  DRAGON  OF  THE  EAST. 

By  John   Gzvynne. 


IN  Asia's  steppes  wide-stretching, 
Afar  in  the  hoary  East, 
The  yellow  dragon  sleepeth ; — 
Wake  not  the  bloody  beast. 
In  the  ages  long  forgotten 

His  foot  our  threshold  pressed; 
He  slew  his  tens  of  thousands 
In  the  gateways  of  the  West. 

In  Himalayan  valleys, 

On  India's  river  plains, 
Treacherous  in  sullen  silence, 

The  tiger  wears  his  chains. 
Once  hath  he  burst  his  fetters, 

And  still  the  strife  would  wage ; 
Lo,  dread  the  demon's  waking, 

Beware  the  tiger's  rage. 
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Ye  kings  that  lust  for  conquest, 

Ye  men  that  lust  for  gold, 
Turn  back  from  the  lair  of  the  dragon 

Ere  his  coils  of  death  unfold ; 
For  his  progeny — the  myriad — 

A  countless,  bloody  swarm, 
One  day  may  sweep  the  nations 

As  the  steppes  are  swept  by  storm. 

Ye  force  your  rule  upon  him, 

Ye  earn  his  sullen  hate, 
Then  arm  him  with  your  weapons, 

And  make  him  strong  and  great. 
He  learns  to  wield  your  engines, 

He  learns  the  art  to  fight, 
Ye  scorn  his  wit  and  valor 

In  the  heyday  of  your  might. 

Ye  drag  him  forth  from  slumber; 

He  cannot  choose  but  learn ; 
Ye  loose  his  bonds  of  darkness, 

And  dream  he  will  not  turn. 
When  he  shall  know  his  power, 

And  learn  to  wield  his  might, 
Beware  lest  the  dragon  swallow 

The  world  in  rayless  night. 

Despise  them  not,  ye  nations, — 

The  yellow  dragon's  brood; 
Beneath  their  sullen  yielding 

Hate  smolders  unsubdued; 
For  the  hour  of  your  weakness 

They  are  treasuring  up  their  wrath ; 
Your  mighty  works  may  perish 

In  the  Mongol's  bloody  path. 

Think  ye  to  last  forever — 

The  final  birth  of  time? 
Go,  look  on  Egypt's  ruins, 

And  think  upon  her  prime. 
They  too  despised  night's  children, 

Did  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome ; 
Yet  the  Vandal  fed  his  charger 

Beneath  the  Senate's  dome. 

Ye  are  storing  up  destruction; 

Ye  cloak  with  lies  your  greed ; 
Ye  preach  the  law  of  mercy, 

And  act  the  devil's  creed. 
Ye'll  wake  at  last  the  dragon, 

Ye'll  loose  the  cyclone's  breath, 
And  leave  your  children's  children 

The  heritage  of  death. 


AN  INTERRUPTED  JOURNEY. 

By   May   Bolton   Peck. 


HE  Dover  stage,  in  pass- 
ing- through  Fairlee 
village,  picked  up  a 
passenger,  an  elderly 
woman  with  an  old- 
fashioned  Stella  shawl 
pinned  carefully  about  her  ample 
shoulders  and  a  tiny  bonnet,  gor-» 
geous  with  purple  pansies,  perched 
far  back  upon  her  smoothly  brushed 
hair.  The  stage  was  empty  of  pas- 
sengers until  she  clambered  into  the 
seat  behind  the  driver  and  spread  out 
her  bundles  and  extra  wraps  over 
such  part  of  the  cushion  as  she  did 
not  herself  fill.  She  gave  a  sigh  of 
perfect  contentment,  snuggled  herself 
against  the  high  back,  and  with  a 
broad  smile  of  satisfaction  said  good- 
by  to  the  family  assembled  to  see  her 
departure. 

"I  shall  stay  till  my  visit  is  made 
out,  if  it  takes  a  fortnight,"  she  an- 
nounced. "I've  got  to  make  up  for 
lots  of  lost  time,  and  it'll  be  a  good 
chance  for  Emma  to  see  what  sort  of 
a  housekeeper  she  can  be,  with  Sarah 
Lombard  and  her  advice  right  in  the 
house  to  fall  back  on  any  time. 
Sarah's  sure  to  be  here  by  dinner 
time, — and  you  mustn't  forget  to  ask 
her,  Hiram,  for  something  to  try  on 
your  lame  back.  Sarah's  always 
picking  up  new  ideas,  and  sometimes 
they're  real  good  ones.  Be  sure  to 
keep  an  eye  on  that  web  of  cloth 
that's  bleaching,  Emma;  and  if  Mrs. 
Edmund's  children  come  over,  don't 
let  them  go  up  garret." 

She  twisted  herself  about  on  the 
seat  to  call  over  her  shoulder  the  last 
injunction,  while  the  heavy  wagon 
jolted  down  into  the  sandy  highway. 
Mr.  Brisbane  was  a  patient  man,  but 
he  felt  that  he  ought  to  give  no  more 
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of  the  government's  time  to  reiterated 
instructions  and  leave-takings. 

The  first  half  mile  out  from  Fairlee 
is  down  a  steep  hill,  a  succession  of 
sharp  terraces ;  and  Mr.  Brisbane 
barely  exchanged  greetings  with  the 
large  woman  before  his  whole  atten- 
tion was  absorbed  by  the  brakes  and 
the  lumbering  horses.  When  the  last 
pitch  in  the  road  was  passed,  he 
loosened  the  reins  and  released  the 
brakes,  and  they  rattled  down  a  long 
gentle  slope  in  a  cloud  of  dust  dense 
enough  almost  to  hide  from  view  a 
flock  of  hens  and  chickens,  revealed 
by  squawks  of  fright  as  they  scram- 
bled across  under  the  horses'  noses. 

"I  run  over  them  chickens  of  Joe 
Green's  every  day,"  remarked  Mr. 
Brisbane,  turning  back  to  address  his 
passenger.  "I  believe  if  I  was  to  go 
by  at  midnight  they'd  be  waiting  to 
be  scared  out  of  their  wits.  Regular 
landmark  to  me,  they  be.  But  it 
seems  to  me,  Mrs.  Morse,  that  I 
haven't  seen  much  of  you,  late  years. 
You  and  me  used  to  be  great  travel- 
ling companions.  You  used  to  go 
down  to  your  sister  Betsy's  in  Dover 
three  or  four  times  a  year ;  but  I  don't 
believe  I've  taken  you  down  there  for 
three  or  four  years." 

"It's  more  than  four  years;  it's  six 
years  this  summer  since  I've  been 
away  from  home  to  go  by  stage," 
said  the  woman,  chuckling  as  over 
some  huge  joke.  She  was  in  the 
highest  spirits  and  bubbling  over  with 
pleasurable  excitement.  "But  I  guess 
you  will  see  me  pretty  regular  again 
from  now  on." 

"Was  it  sickness  kept  you  to 
home?"  he  asked  with  evident  in- 
terest. 

She  shook  her  head.     "No,  it  was 
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the  children.  Six  years  ago  they  was 
pretty  small  and  had  to  go  when  I 
did,  you  remember.  I  couldn't  leave 
them  behind,  and  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  two  youngsters  were  more 
bother  than  profit  in  visiting,  so  I 
gave  up  going  about  much." 

"Sho,  now!"  ejaculated  the  man, 
"I  don't  believe  your  friends  ap- 
proved of  that.  You  was  dreadful 
good  company,  and  I  often* said  to 
my  wife,  'Susan,  if  you'd  only  smart 
up  some  and  go  about  sociable-like, 
as  Mrs.  Morse  up  in  Fairlee  does, 
you'd  get  considerable  more  comfort 
out  of  living.'  No  reason  why  she 
shouldn't;  she  has  to  make  up  work 
to  keep  herself  busy ;  she's  made  rugs 
till  there  isn't  a  spot  in  the  whole 
house  that  isn't  cluttered  up  with 
them;  and  I've  known  her  to  take 
clean  sheets  out  of  the  bureau  draw- 
ers to  put  into  the  wash  tub,  so's  to 
have  a  washing  big  enough  to  seem 
respectable  to  her." 

Mr.  Brisbane  laughed  silently  over 
his  wife's  weaknesses,  and  Mrs. 
Morse  joined  in  heartily  from  behind. 
Then  he  continued:  "At  any  rate  I'm 
mighty  glad  to  see  you  again.  Only 
yesterday  I  was  thinking  about  you 
and  the  other  folks  I'd  got  to  depend- 
ing on  for  company,  who'd  sort  of 
dropped  off.  There  was  old  Uncle 
Silas  Bent,  who  went  back  and  forth 
between  his  son's  house  at  the  Cor- 
ners and  his  daughter's  down  to  East 
Fairlee.  He  couldn't  stay  more  than 
a  month  in  either  place  before  some- 
thing would  happen  that  he  couldn't 
put  up  with  nohow,  so  he'd  start  with- 
out so  much  as  saying  good-by  and 
go  to  his  other  home.  He  was  a 
dreadful  cantankerous  old  fellow  to 
live  with,  I  suppose,  but  amusing 
enough  to  ride  with  for  a  few  miles. 
He  had  a  shock  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
when  he  was  at  Joseph  Bent's,  and 
had  to  stay  there  till  he  died,  nearly  a 
year  after.  It  must  have  been  a  great 
affliction  to  him  to  be  tied  down  to 
one  spot." 

The  horses  pulled  up  and  stopped 
of  their  own  accord  at  an  iron  kettle 


brimming  over  with  clear  spring 
water.  Their  driver  climbed  over  the 
wheel  to  loosen  the  check-rein,  and  as 
he  stood  waiting  for  the  thirsty  ani- 
mals to  drink  he  looked  up  at  Mrs. 
Morse.  On  her  plump  face  the  mirth 
had  been  replaced  by  a  more  serious 
expression,  and  she  turned  herself 
ponderously  on  the  seat  to  look  back 
along  the  road  they  had  come. 

"I  thought  maybe  there  might  be 
a  team  coming  behind  us,"  she  said 
apologetically,  settling  again  into  a 
comfortable  position.  "This  is  as 
lonesome  a  place  as  I  know  of. 
There  isn't  a  roof  of  any  sort  in  sight 
anywhere.  I  don't  myself  care  for 
scenery  that  hasn't  a  house  in  it 
somewhere.  The  painter  that  boarded 
with  Mrs.  Marks  last  June  made  a 
picture  of  the  old  kettle  and  the  weeds 
around  it  and  that  clump  of  bushes," 
— bobbing  her  head  to  indicate  the 
thicket  she  referred  to ; — "but  I  didn't 
admire  it  much ;  it  wasn't  near  as 
good  as  some  houses  in  the  village 
he  painted ;  they  were  almost  as  good 
as  photographs."  Then  she  suddenly 
took  up  the  topic  that  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  halt  at  the  watering 
place.  "Mrs.  Hannah  Grant  was  one 
of  your  regulars,  wasn't  she?  Seemed 
sometimes  as  if  she  was  always  on  the 
stage  when  I  was  going  anywhere. 
You  couldn't  exactly  call  her  good 
company,  she  was  so  dreadful  still, — 
never  had  a  word  to  say  for  herself. 
But  you  probably  missed  her  consid- 
erable at  first  when  she  went  off  out 
to  Wisconsin."  Her  eyes  caught 
sight  of  a  blackberry  bush  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road  and  she 
changed  the  subject  again.  "My! 
just  look  at  those  berries  over  the 
wall  there.  If  I  wasn't  so  clumsy  I'd 
be  out  of  this  wagon  in  a  minute.  I 
can't  never  see  a  berry  growing  that 
my  mouth  don't  water  for  it." 

"If  you'll  hold  the  lines,  so  the 
horses  won't  start  up  and  leave  me 
when  they  get  through  drinking,  I'll 
see  if  I  can't  get  them  for  you.  Have 
you  a  cup  or  something  I  can  pick 
them  into?" 
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Mrs.  Morse  produced  a  tin  cup 
from  some  one  of  her  bundles  and 
then  watched  with  approval  as  the 
stage  driver  climbed  stiffly  over  the 
loose  stones  of  the  half  ruined  wall. 
While  he  picked  the  big  berries  and 
dropped  them  into  the  tin  cup  he  an- 
swered the  question  Mrs.  Morse  had 
asked  a  minute  before. 

"Mrs.  Grant  rode  with  me  oftener 
than  anybody  else.  She  certainly 
wasn't  much  livelier  than  a  cedar 
post,  but  she  wasn't  any  one's  fool, 
and  she  was  a  mighty  good  cook. 
The  sight  of  that  old  brown  wicker 
basket  of  hers  affected  my  mouth 
about  the  same  as  you  say  berries  do 
yours.  She  would  pass  her  victuals' 
around  to  everybody  in  the  stage, 
strangers  and  all,  before  she  began 
eating  her  own  lunch.  My  wife  used 
to  say  when  I  brought  home  my  own 
lunch  pretty  much  as  it  was  when  I 
left  home,  'Guess  Aunt  Hannah's 
been  riding  out  to-day!'  Yes,  I  surely 
was  sorry  to  have  her  go  away  to  live 
with  Mary  Alice.  Do  your  remember 
the  fried  turnovers  she  made?  My 
wife's  tried  over  and  over  again  to 
make  them  so  they'd  taste  like  hers, 
but  she  hasn't  succeeded  yet." 

There  was  small  danger  that  the 
fat  gray  horses  would  voluntarily  re- 
sume their  journey.  They  made  of 
the  watering  place  an  excuse  for  rest- 
ing, alternately  dabbling  their  noses 
in  the  cool  water  and  splashing  it 
over  the  edges  of  the  kettle  after  their 
thirst  had  been  satisfied,  until  they 
realized  that  this  customary  stop  was 
being  prolonged  far  beyond  its  or- 
dinary limits.  Then  as  they  showed 
an  inclination  to  seek  for  more  solid 
refreshments  in  the  tempting  bushes 
along  the  way,  Mrs.  Morse  reined 
them  back  into  the  road,  guided  them 
into  the  shade  of  an  apple  tree  that 
leaned  crookedly  over  the  bounding 
fence  of  an  orchard,  and  there 
stopped  them  to  wait.  She  was  too 
far  from  the  blackberry  bush  for  fur- 
ther talk,  and,  thrown  upon  her  own 
resources  for  a  few  minutes,  she  be- 
came aware  of  an  unmistakable  de- 


pression of  spirits.  The  play  of  shad- 
ows on  the  white  dust  of  the  road 
brought  her  a  vision  of  the  dance  of 
shadowy  grapevine  leaves  on  her 
well  scrubbed  kitchen  floor.  It  was 
very  odd  that  she  should  have  an  al- 
most irresistible  desire  to  see  the 
room  in  which  she  spent  most  of  her 
waking  hours ;  she  had  been  so  de- 
lighted at  leaving  it  for  a  week, — and 
now  in  less  than  an  hour  from  her  de- 
parture she  was  seized  with  a  silly 
longing  to  get  back  to  its  stifling  at- 
mosphere. 

"I'm  surely  growing  into  a  big 
baby!"  she  muttered  angrily;  "but 
I've  got  the  pleasantest  kitchen  in 
Fairlee,"  she  added  in  self-justifica- 
tion, "and  Betsy's  is  certainly  a 
dreary,  tucked  up  little  place ;  it  can't 
hold  a  candle  to  mine!  To  be  sure 
she  has  a  sitting  room  that's  nice 
enough,  and  that's  where  we  shall  do 
most  .of  our  visiting ;  but  give  me  a 
good,  big,  sunny  living  room  like 
mine,  and  all  the  sitting  rooms  in  the 
world  may  go  begging  for  all  of  me!" 

She  was  distinctly  thankful  to  see 
Mr.  Brisbane  hurrying  towards  the 
wagon.  "I  stopped  longer  than  I 
calculated,"  he  gasped,  out  of  breath, 
handing  over  the  wheel  the  cup 
heaped  with  berries;  "but  I  guess  we 
can  make  up  the  time  going  up  the 
hill ;  the  horses  have  rested  so  long 
they  won't  need  another  breathing 
spell  before  we  get  to  the  top." 

Mrs.  Morse  hastened  to  find  relief 
from  her  troubled  thoughts  in  a  re- 
newal of  gossip.  As  soon  as  the 
horses  had  been  urged  into  motion 
she  began,  "Ann  Watson  is  dead  too. 
She  depended  on  you  considerable, 
didn't  she?" 

"Yes,  she  went  everywhere  there 
was  any  sickness.  I  always  knew 
when  I  turned  the  corner  just  before 
I  got  to  her  house  and  saw  that  big 
bag  of  hers  setting  up  on  the  gate 
post,  as  a  sign  to  me  to  stop,  that 
some  one  was  took  sick  and  she'd 
been  sent  for." 

"Ann  was  a  good  hand  to  have 
about  at  such  times,"  Mrs.  Morse  re- 
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marked, — "a  little  dispiriting  for  or- 
dinary occasions,  but  dreadful  capa- 
ble in  emergencies.  The  country 
suffered  a  great  loss  when  she  died, 
for  there  don't  seem  to  be  no  one  to 
replace  her.  Sarah  Lombard  might 
do  as  well  if  she  was  as  reliable.  We 
always  knew  when  we  sent  for  Ann 
that  she'd  come  if  she  could  crawl 
and  wasn't  helping  some  other  af- 
flicted family.  But  Sarah  is  pecu- 
liar. She  has  spells  when  she  won't 
stir  out  for  nobody ;  'wants  to  realize 
she's  got  a  home  of  her  own  and  isn't 
beholden  to  nobody,'  she  says.  I 
hope  to  goodness  she  hasn't  got  one 
of  them  attacks  to-day ;  for  if  she  has, 
the  promise  she  made  a  week  ago  to 
help  Emma  out  while  I'm  in  Dover 
won't   count  for  nothing!" 

"Oh,  well,  I  guess  there's  no  cause 
for  you  to  worry  over  that,"  said  Mr. 
Brisbane  soothingly.  He  had  no- 
ticed the  tone  of  alarm  in  the  woman's 
voice.  "I  saw  Sarah  yesterday  at 
the  Corner  post  office,  and  she 
seemed  real  smart  and  chipper.  She 
never  has  them  cranky  notions  ex- 
cept when  she's  a  little  under  the 
weather." 

Mrs.  Morse  was  too  much  crushed 
by  the  fear  of  such  a  catastrophe 
added  suddenly  to  the  burden  of 
homesickness  that  was  weighing 
more  heavily  each  moment  to  make 
any  reply  to  this  attempt  at  reassur- 
ance. She  acknowledged  to  herself 
that  it  was  absurd  to  let  the  thought 
of  Sarah's  occasional  whims  alarm 
her  now  that  she  was  actually  started 
on  her  pleasure  trip,  while  in  the  week 
since  the  agreement  had  been  made 
she  had  felt  no  uneasiness.  When 
she  was  in  the  midst  of  her  prepara- 
tions for  this  visit,  if  it  had  been  sug- 
gested that  Sarah  might  fail  her,  the 
knowledge  that  her  daughter  was 
quite  capable  of  managing  the  house- 
hold affairs  unaided  would  have  pre- 
vented any  change  in  her  plans.  She 
had  said  more  than  once,  "It  isn't 
really  necessary  to  have  any  one  come 
to  help  Emma.  I  shall  leave  things 
so  the  work  won't  be  much,  and  if 


anybody  should  be  took  sick  Emma 
has  lots  of  common  sense, — as  much 
as  Sarah  has,  I  honestly  believe, — and 
the  neighbors  are  all  so  kind  they'd 
help  her  out  till  I  could  get  home." 

The  hill  that  rose  above  the  water- 
ing-place was  long  and  steep ;  the 
road  zigzagged  up  its  wooded  sides, 
increasing  the  distance,  but  lighten- 
ing the  labor  of  the  ascent.  The 
stage  horses,  accustomed  to  occa- 
sional halts  during  the  long  pull,  to- 
day needed  particular  attention  to 
keep  them  steadily  at  their  work.  The 
time  lost  in  blackberrying  must  be 
made  up  here,  or  the  postmistress  at 
East  Fairlee  would  be  wonderine  and 
exclaiming  over  the  tardy  appearance 
of  the  mail  carrier;  and  there  was 
danger  even  of  a  late  arrival  at  the 
end  of  the  route  in  Dover. 

The  progress  was  so  slow  that  Mr. 
Brisbane's  fund  of  patience  ran  very 
low ;  but  to  the  woman  sitting  behind 
him  the  trees  and  bushes  beside  the 
road  were  rushing  past  with  unexam- 
pled swiftness.  Every  step  placed 
between  her  and  Fairlee  village  to  her 
excited  fancy  seemed  at  the  very  least 
a  mile.  She  had  ceased  to  think  and 
to  reason  with  herself, — she  simply 
endured ;  her  misery  was  too  intense 
for  conscious  thought.  As  thev 
neared  the  crest  of  the  hill  she  began 
to  gather  her  bundles  into  a  compact 
pile  at  the  end  of  her  seat;  the  big 
black  valise  that  held  the  more  bulkv 
of  her  belongings  she  wedged  se- 
curely among  the  mail  bags  upon  the 
floor  of  the  wagon.  She  hardly  knew 
what  she  was  planning  to  do,  but  she 
felt  the  absolute  necessitv  for  some 
action  that  would  bring  relief. 

The  horses  pulled  their  load  over 
the  last  water-bar,  and  on  the  summit 
were  at  last  allowed  to  stop  for  a  brief 
rest.  Mr.  Brisbane  turned  1iim<:*»lf 
about  and  pointed  with  his  whip  in 
the  direction  from  which  they  had 
come. 

"There  is  the  last  we  shall  see  of 
Fairlee  to-day.  When  we  go  down 
this  hill  it  shuts  out  everything  be- 
hind it.     It's  the  hardest  hill  on  mv 
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line ;  and  I  always  feel  as  if  T  was 
most  through  to  Dover  when  T  get  to 
the  top  here.  I  always  said  Fairlee 
was  the  prettiest  village  in  this  part 
of  the  state.  Makes  a  regular  pic- 
ture, don't  it?  It's  a  good  three  miles 
off,  but  it  don't  look  that  far." 

Mrs.  Morse  gazed  at  the  distant  vil- 
lage as  if  she  thought  it  her  last 
earthly  glimpse  of  home.  There  was 
not  much  to  see, — two  church  spires, 
a  mass  of  trees,  and  a  roof  or  two  vis- 
ible through  rifts  in  the  greenery. 
Then  she  rose  from  her  seat  and  be- 
fore the  bewildered  eyes  of  the  staee 
driver  clambered  painfully  over  the 
wagon  box  to  the  wheel  and  dropped 
heavily  to  the  ground.  Without  a 
word  of  explanation  she  reached  up 
and  gathered  into  her  arms  the  bun- 
dles she  had  piled  together  on  the  end 
of  the  wagon  seat,  and  would  have 
started  on  her  return  journey  in  this 
speechless  manner;  but  the  man 
found  his  voice  to  call  after  her  before 
she  had  taken  many  steps. 

"Well,  for  the  land's  sake,  Mrs. 
Morse,  whatever  are  you  going  to  do! 
I  should  most  think  you  was  crazy  if 
I  didn't  know  you  had  a  good  head 
on  your  shoulders." 

"I'm  going  back  home,"  she  de- 
clared. "I'm  frightened  most  to 
death  for  fear  Sarah  Lombard's  got 
one  of  her  spells  to-day.  Anyway  I 
feel  it  borne  in  on  me  that  something 
dreadful  is  going  to  happen  unless  I 
can  get  home.  I  never  felt  that  way 
before,  and  I'm  not  going  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  Providence  when  I'm  warned 
so  powerfully.      I'll   carry   my  small 


traps,  and  you  can  bring  back  my  bag 
when  you  come  through  Fairlee." 

The  day  was  very  warm,  and  Mrs. 
Morse  was  a  woman  of  ponderous 
frame.  She  was  not  accustomed  lo 
outdoor  exercise;  a  few  steps  along 
the  village  street  ordinarily  rendered 
her  breathless ;  but  she  set  out  on  the 
three  miles'  tramp  through  the  deep 
sand  of  the  country  road  as  happilv 
as  if  it  were  purely  a  pleasure  excur- 
sion,— as,  in  fact,  it  was. 

The  suffocating  load  of  misery  was 
gone,  now  that  she  was  started  for 
Fairlee.  Her  spirits  were  as  lieht  as 
air  and  her  body  had  lost  the  weari- 
ness that  age  and  an  overbundance  of 
flesh  had  given  it.  She  did  not  care 
in  the  least  for  the  astonishment  of 
her  family  when  they  should  see  her 
plodding  back  ignominiously,  nor  for 
the  teasing  she  would  have  to  endure 
for  the  rest  of  her  life  from  her  hus- 
band, who  might  be  relied  upon  to 
make  the  most  of  this  opportunity  for 
laughing  at  his  sensible  wife;  The 
one  thing  in  all  the  world  which  she 
wanted  she  would  attain  before  night- 
fall ;  she  would  be  once  more  in  the 
Morse  kitchen.  She  trudged  cheer-, 
fully  along,  and  Mr.  Brisbane  sat  and 
watched  her,  too  completely  dazed  to 
protest,  expostulate  or  even  exclaim. 
She  went  around  a  turn  in  the  road, 
and  only  a  thin  cloud  of  dust  curlino- 
above  the  roadside  bushes  marked 
her  heavy-footed  progress.  Then  the 
stage  driver  pursed  up  his  lips  as  if 
for  a  whistle,  though  no  sound  came, 
gathered  up  the  reins,  and  continued 
his  journey  to  Dover. 


HOMESICKNESS. 

By  Emery  Pottle. 

A  PLAINTIVE  cry  of  some  home-turning  bird ; 
The  sting  of  rain  across  my  face; 
Long  hissing  curves  of  foam  that  lash  the  sand 
And,  reeling,  break  with  sullen  grace ; 
Against  the  sky,  a  lonely  trail  of  smoke — 

Gray  mem'ry  of  a  ship  gone  out 
To  meet  the  mist ; — 

A  day  that  haunts  my  heart 
With  burned  out  dreams  and  hopeless  doubt. 
Ah !  well,  dear  heart,  thou  didst  forget, 
And  I,  poor  fool, — am  loyal  yet! 


THE  WORK  OF  FRANCIS  PARKMAN. 

By   George   Stewart. 
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?  HOUGH  my  personal 
acquaintance  with  Fran- 
cis Parkman  only  began 
in  the  autumn  of  1869, 
I  had  known  him  some 
years  earlier  by  corre- 
spondence, he  having 
asked  me  to  secure  for  him  some  data 
regarding  the  Acadians  of  New 
Brunswick.  We  met  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Charles  W.  Eliot  as  president 
of  Harvard  University,  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  October.  The  function  had 
attracted  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished literary  and  scientific  men  of 
this  country.  Among  the  strong 
personalities  present,  none,  to  my 
mind,  was  more  striking  than  that  of 
the  historian  of  France  in  the  New 
World.  His  figure,  tall  and  com- 
manding, was  spare.  Lameness, 
which  often  interrupted  his  walks, 
had  given  him  a  slight  stoop.  His 
face  was  clean  shaven  and  intellectual, 
and  no  one  could  look  upon  his  brow 
without  feeling  impressed  by  its  high 
mental  character  and  energy.  He 
was  somewhat  shy,  and  his  natural 
reserve,    which    strangers    sometimes 


mistook  for  hauteur,  disappeared  as 
acquaintance  ripened.  He  lived  in 
summer  at  his  beautiful  home  on  the 
shore  of  Jamaica  Pond,  where  he  had 
a  study,  and  cultivated  to  perfection 
the  rose  and  the  lily,  in  which  occupa- 
tion he  took  keen  delight.  His  estate 
was  within  easy  distance  of  the  Motley 
mansion,  while  his  winter  home  was 
in  Chestnut  Street,  Boston,  not  far 
from  the  residence  of  Prescott,  on 
Beacon  Street.  Here  he  lived  with 
his  sister. 

Francis  Parkman  could  boast  of  a 
long  line  of  ancestors  distinguished 
in  scholarship  and  social  position. 
His  great-grandfather  was  the  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Parkman,  a  Congregational 
minister  of  eminence  in  his  day,  and  a 
Harvard  man  whose  name  stood  high 
on  the  rolls  of  the  college,  from  which 
hall  of  learning  he  was  graduated  in 
1754.  His  grandfather,  Samuel  Park- 
man,  was  a  famous  merchant  of  Bos- 
ton, and  his  father,  the  Rev.  Francis 
Parkman,  was  a  Unitarian  minister  of 
prominence,  an  author  of  repute,  and 
the  founder  of  the  Parkman  Professor- 
ship   in    the    Cambridge   Theological 
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School.  On  his  mother's  side  he  was 
descended  from  the  Rev.  John  Cot- 
ton. Young  Parkman  was  born  in 
Boston  on  the  twenty-third  of  Septem- 
ber, 1823.  He  was  carefully  educated, 
and  went  to  Harvard  in  1840.  His 
relatives  designed  him  for  the  law,  and 
he  took  up  that  study  for  two  years, 
but,  tiring  of  it,  he  sought  recreation 
in  travel.  From  his  youth  he  was  a 
fond  lover  of  nature  and  outdoor  life. 
He  read  much  about  the  Indian  tribes 
of  the  great  West,  whose  lives  proved 
such  a  fascination  for  him  that  he  re- 
solved to  live  among  them  for  a  time, 
and  so  become  acquainted  with  their 
customs  and  methods.  Physically  he 
was  frail,  and  a  fall  in  the  gymnasiurri 
obliged  him  to  relinquish  his  studies 
for  a  while.  He  was  sent  to  Europe, 
where  he  visited  Gibraltar  and  Malta 
and  other  points  along  the  Mediterra- 
nean, but  returned  home  in  season  to 
be  present  at  the  closing  exercises  of 
his  college  class. 

In  1846  Parkman  joined  his  cousin, 
Ouincy  Adams  Shaw,  and  the  two 
friends  started  off  on  their  memorable 
journey  across  the  plains,  the  story  of 
which  is  so  well  set  down  in  the  pic- 
turesque "Oregon  Trail,"  dedicated 
to  his  kinsman,  "the  comrade  of  a 
summer,  the  friend  of  a  lifetime." 
This  was  our  author's  first  book,  and 
its  success  encouraged  him  to  plan  out 
his  brilliant  series  of  historical  works, 
which  began  with  "The  Conspiracy  of 
Pontiac,"  and  closed  with  "A  Half- 
Century  of  Conflict."  The  "Oregon 
Trail"  was  first  published  as  a  series 
of  papers  of  travel,  in  the  old  Knicker- 
bocker Magazine,  then  in  the  skilful 
hands  of  Lewis  Gaylord  Clark.  The 
author  and  his  friend  lived  among  the 
red  men  of  the  prairie  and  Rocky 
Mountains,  hunted  with  them,  feasted 
with  them  at  their  great  feasts,  and 
experienced  the  same  hardships  and 
trials  which  their  hosts  endured.  All 
these  things  were  undergone  that 
Parkman  might  familiarize  himself 
with  the  habits  and  characteristics 
of  the  people  whom  he  '  meant  to 
present   as   they   really   existed,   with 


the  pen  of  one  who  had  formed 
part  of  their  inner  life  and  move- 
ment. He  saw  the  Sioux  when 
they  still  killed  their  game  with  the 
bow  and  arrow,  and  tells  of  the  terrific 
force  of  that  weapon,  when  he  wit- 
nessed the  flight  of  an  arrow  clean 
through  a  buffalo.  Some  of  the  Ogil- 
lallah  warriors  had  begun  to  use  guns, 
but  not  all  the  tribes  had  yet  been 
armed  with  them. 

Though  the  "Conspiracy  of  Pon- 
tiac" is  Parkman's  first  contribution 
to  the  history  of  the  Indians  and  half- 
breeds  of  the  West,  the  series  proper, 
which  deals  with  the  wars  of  the 
English  and  French  and  red  men, 
and  treats  of  France  and  England 
in  North  America,  begins  with 
"The  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New 
World."  "Pontiac,"  which  came 
first,  may  be  read  as  a  sequel  to  the 
collection. 

To  the  preparation  of  his  histories, 
which  are  marked  by  an  eloquent  and 
graceful  style  and  strict  faithfulness 
to  facts,  Parkman  devoted  an  industry, 
care  and  thoroughness  which  leave 
unquestioned  the  statements  put  for- 
ward. We  know  of  the  vastness  of  his 
task,  and  the  difficulties  under  which 
he  worked  for  many  years.  He  neg- 
lected nothing.  He  visited  all  the 
scenes  which  his  luminous  pen  so  ad- 
mirably describes,  not  once  or  twice, 
but  many  times.  The  archives  of 
France,  England,  Russia  and  Canada 
yielded  their  treasures  to  him.  Every 
known  letter,  journal,  report  and  de- 
spatch which  bore,  even  in  the  remot- 
est way,  upon  his  subject  were  copied 
and  sent  to  him,  until  at  the  end  of  his 
work  he  found  himself  possessed  of  no 
fewer  than  3,400  manuscript  pages, 
which  he  had  bound  up  in  several 
large  volumes.  Of  course,  all  printed 
books,  magazines,  pamphlets,  news- 
papers, maps,  plans  and  engravings 
which  could  throw  light  on  his  theme 
passed  the  ordeal  of  his  industrious 
scrutiny.  It  has  been  said  that  his 
Puritanism  was  strong;  but  he  never 
allowed  any  spirit  of  prejudice  to  warp 
his  judgment,  or  to  destroy  the  value 
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of  his  conclusions.  He  has  his  critics, 
prominent  among  whom  is  the  Abbe 
Casgrain,  whose  notes  are  entitled  to 
respect ;  but,  as  Parkman  remarks  in 
a  letter  to  the  present  writer,  the 
learned  Abbe,  albeit  a  scholarly  and 
estimable  man,  is  by  nature  too  excita- 
ble and  effeminate  to  discuss  in  sober- 
ness the  cold  facts  of  history,  particu- 
larly when  his  feelings,  nationality  and 
religion  are  concerned.  He  adds  in  a 
letter  now  before  me,  of  August  21, 
1874:  "I  am  -afraid  my  Canadian 
friends  will  not  like  the  new  book 
('The  Old  Regime').  In  writing,  I 
put  out  of  mind  all  considerations  but 
the  evidence  before  me,  which  in  this 
case  is  not  always  favorable  to  Cana- 
dian society  in  the  old  time."  He  was 
right ;  the  book  produced  much  com- 
ment and  attack,  and  several  old 
friendships  among  the  French-Cana- 
dians were  estranged.  But  Parkman, 
true  to  his  spirit  of  fairness  and  inde- 
pendence as  a  historian,  preferred  to 
lose  a  friend  or  two  rather  than  per- 
vert facts  and  present  opinions  which 
were  erroneous  and  misleading.  Per- 
haps his  thoroughness  in  getting  at 
the  truth  cannot  be  better  shown  than 
by  quoting  from  his  letters.  On  the 
twentieth  of  January,  1870,  he  wrote 
to  the  writer,  then  living  in  St.  John, 
New  Brunswick:  "I  have  determined 
to  write,  as  the  next  volume  of  my  se- 
ries, an  account  of  La  Tour  and 
d'Aunay,  postponing  Count  Fronte- 
nac  to  another  time.  So  mv  subject  is 
strictly  Acadian,  at  least,  if  we  adopt 
the  broader  signification  of  the  name 
Acadia.  You  spoke  of  documents  re- 
lating to  La  Tour.  Of  what  nature 
are  they,  and  where  are  thev  pre- 
served? I  have  a  score  or  more  letters, 
patents,  reports,  etc.,  relating  to  him, 
found  in  the  French  archives  (some 
of  which  are  among  the  copies  made 
for  the  Canadian  government).  There 
are  also  some  in  the  State  House  here 
(Boston).  Besides  these,  there  are 
those  printed  in  the  Memoirs  des 
Commissairies,  together  with  those  in 
Harvard  and  Hutchinson,  and  the 
statements  of  Winthrop,  Denys,  Hub- 


bard, etc.  Now  there  ought  to  be 
more  at  Annapolis  and  at  St.  John. 
Can  you  give  me  any  information 
about  them?" 

I  at  once  set  about  making  inquiries 
in  all  directions,  and  in  my  reply 
named  some  printed  books  which  bore 
on  the  subject  then  in  Mr.  Parkman's 
mind.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  Feb- 
ruary, he  wrote  from  Boston:  "I 
have  all  the  published  books  you  men- 
tion; but  the  volume  of  manuscripts 
entitled  'Acadia'  may  contain  some- 
thing very  much  to  the  purpose.  It 
probably  will  not  be  necessary  to  copy 
all  in  them  relating  to  La  Tour  and 
d'Aunay,  as  many  of  the  papers  may 
prove  to  be  duplicates  of  those  which 
I  have  already.  The  best  way  will  be 
to  have  a  list,  with  titles  and  dates,  of 
such  letters  and  documents  as  touch 
the  subject,  made  by  some  competent 
person.  All  papers  on  Acadia  between 
the  years  1628  and  1660  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  list.  This  will  simplify 
the  work.  Please  have  this  done  at 
my  expense,  and  the  list  sent  to  me. 
I  will  then  check  off  such  papers  as  I 
do  not  possess,  and  request  you  to  get 
them  copied.  This  plan  will  save  both 
trouble  and  expense. 

"It  seems  more  than  likely  that  Mr. 
Calnek*  is  on  the  track  of  something 
valuable.  I  am  well  aware  that  La 
Tour  had  no  establishment  at  Port 
Royal,  but  d'Aunay  had;  in  fact,  his 
headquarters  were  there,  but,  for  the 
reason  mentioned  in  my  last,  I  do  not 
think  that  anything  will  turn  up  there. 
I  shall  look  with  great  interest  for  the 
results  of  an  inquiry  among  the  de- 
scendants of  La  Tour.  One  of  them, 
T  believe  it  was  one  of  the  d'Entre- 
ments,  had  formerly  in  his  possession 
a  very  curious  paper,  the  marriage 
contract  between  La  Tour  and  d'Au- 
nay's  widow.  This  has  been  published 
by  the  Quebec  Literary  and  Historical 
Societv,  but  there  may  be  more,  and 
I  should  like  especially  to  get  a  copy 
of  that  will.  Let  me,  in  conclusion, 
thank  you  most  cordially  for  your  very 

*W.  Arthur 'Calnek,  of  Nova  Scotia,  author  of  several 
historical  sketches,  notahlv  "Port  Roval,  Its  Graves,"  in 
Stewart's  Quarterly,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  187 1-2. 
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active  and  efficient  cooperation  with 
me  in  this  inquiry." 

Later  he  writes:  ''Thank  you  for  the 
numbers  of  Stewart's  Quarterly,  con- 
taining- Mr.  Hannay's*  articles ;  but 
are  you  quite  sure  that  the  remains 
which  Mr.  H.  describes  are  those  of 
La  Tour's  fort?  I  confess  to  some 
doubts.  The  French  government,  in 
1696,  built  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  John.  May  not  the  remains  belong 
to  this  last?  Fortunately  there  is  ex- 
tant a  deed  of  La  Tour,  in  which  he 
conveys  this  fort  in  mortgage  to 
Major-General  Gibbons,  as  security 
for  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  This 
deed  will,  perhaps,  serve  to  settle  the 
question.  I  have  Murdoch's  History, 
which  contains  many  facts,  and  is 
scrupulous  as  regards  research,  but 
is  rather  a  collection  of  notes  than  a 
history.  Haliburton,  though  not  very 
profound,  is  much  more  readable. 

"Do  not  give  yourself  the  trouble  to 
hunt  up  Gesner's  and  Munro's  his- 
tories, if,  as  I  believe,  they  are  founded 
only  on  the  known  authorities,  and  do 
not  contain  original  documents.  It  is 
these  that  I  am  in  quest  of,  as  I  do  not 
like  to  drazv  except  from  the  fountain 
head.  I  think  there  can  be  no  papers 
on  La  Tour  at  Annapolis,  as  I  have 
lately  discovered  that  all  the  records 
there  were  destroyed  or  carried  off  by 
the  English  in  or  about  1667." 

The  italics  in  the  above  are  mine. 
The  reader  of  these  pages  will  note 
how  scrupulous  Mr.  Parkman  was  as 
to  the  character  of  the  documents  he 
used  in  the  preparation  of  his  works. 
Nothing  but  the  originals  or  authenti- 
cated copies  were  valued  by  him. 

In  Parkman's  works,  the  Court  of 
Old  France  is  described  with  grace 
and  color,  the  tragic  scenes  enacted  in 
New  France,  the  Indians,  the  intend- 
ants,  the  bishops  and  priests,  the  war- 
riors and  bushrangers,  the  soldiers  and 
statesmen  are  painted  in  pigments 
which  glow  with  life.  There  is  noth- 
ing more  fascinating  than  his  accounts 
of   the    early    struggles   between   the 

*  James  Hannav.  author  of  "A  History  of  Acadia,"  St. 
John,  N.  B..  1879;  also  of  "Sketches  of  Acadia,"  Stewards 
Qtiarterly,\0c\.6hQr,  1867,  January,  April  and  July,  1868. 


white  and  the  red  men  of  two  centu- 
ries ago.  He  has  elevated  those  strug- 
gles to  the  dignity  of  battles.  He  has 
photographed,  as  it  were,  the  heroes 
and  heroines,  and  described  their 
deeds  in  language  which  charms  on 
the  instant.  His  galleries  of  worthies 
miss  no  name  of  real  importance,  and 
he  has  saved  from  oblivion  the  records 
of  many  characters  whose  careers 
would  have  been  forgotten,  despite 
the  work  they  had  done,  despite  the 
sacrifices  they  had  made,  despite  the 
sufferings  they  had  endured.  No  man 
had,  up  to  Parkman's  advent  upon  the 
scene,  given  us  the  real  Indian. 
Cooper's  Indian  is  romantic  and  false. 
Longfellow's  Indian  is  poetic  and 
striking.  Indians  by  other  pens  have 
been  caricatures.  Parkman's  Indian 
is  historic,  and  a  true  portrait.  He 
has  told  us  all  about  him,  laying  bare 
his  faults  and  his  virtues,  and  show- 
ing how  readily  the  savage  nature  as- 
similated itself  to  that  of  the  maraud- 
ing white  man.  The  Jesuits,  the 
Recollet  Fathers  and  the  Sulpicians 
find  in  Parkman  a  biographer  and  his- 
torian who  is  singularly  fair  and  im- 
partial towards  their  orders — much 
fairer  than  their  contemporary  critics. 
Their  strong  points,  as  well  as  their 
weaknesses  and  frailties,  are  sketched 
with  no  faltering  pencil.  Frontenac, 
La  Salle,  Bigot,  Laval,  Montcalm  and 
Wolfe,  as  well  as  many  lesser  lights, 
illumine  at  every  turn  his  rich  and 
sparkling  pages.  In  his  great  work  he 
was  the  pioneer.  He  touched  virgin 
soil,  and  has  left  his  task  so  complete 
that  no  successor  can  come  upon  the 
ground  and  rob  him  of  his  fame. 

We  have  spoken  of  his  rare  fidelity 
to  facts,  and  the  value  of  his  sources 
of  information,  the  original  documents 
from  which  his  narrative  is  drawn 
comprising  seventy  volumes,  most  of 
them  folios,  the  very  collecting  of 
which  occupied  forty-five  years.  But 
few  who  read  the  dramatic  composi- 
tions are  aware  of  the  labor  which  the 
author  had  to  expend  upon  his  author- 
ities before  a  line  of  his  book  could 
be  begun.     They  were  not  only  volu- 
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minous  but  often  conflicting-.  Nearly 
every  actor  in  the  drama  left  behind 
him  his  own  record  of  the  events  in 
which  he  was  a  figure.  Sometimes  the 
record  assumed  the  character  of  a  re- 
port to  headquarters,  private  letters  to 
friends,  memorials,  despatches,  jour- 
nals and  diaries.  The  historian  had  to 
sift  the  data  contained  in  these  papers, 
and  to  compare  them  with  the  great 
mass  of  collateral  evidence,  "with,"  as 
he  says,  "more  than  usual  care,  striv- 
ing to  secure  the  greatest  possible  ac- 
curacy of  statement,  and  to  reproduce 
an  image  of  the  past  with  photo- 
graphic clearness  and  truth." 

But  this  was  not  all.  His  health 
was  precarious,  his  frame  lacked 
physical  strength,  his  poor  eyesight 
afflicted  him  sorely  and  seriously  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  his  work.  The 
"Conspiracy  of  Pontiac"  was  written 
under  conditions  which  few  men 
would  have  had  the  courage  to  face. 
The  light  of  day  was  insupportable  to 
the  author  for  three  years,  and  "every 
attempt  at  reading  or  writing  was 
completely  debarred.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  task  of  sifting  the 
materials  and  composing  the  work 
was  begun  and  finished.  The  papers 
were  repeatedly  read  aloud  by  an 
amanuensis,  copious  notes  and  ex- 
tracts were  made,  and  the  narrative 
written  down  from  my  dictation. 
This  process,  though  extremely  slow 
and  laborious,  was  not  without  its 
advantages,  and  I  am  well  convinced 
that  the  authorities  have  been  even 
more  minutely  examined,  more  scru- 
pulously collated,  and  more  thor- 
oughly digested  than  they  would 
have  been  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances." When,  later  on,  in  1865, 
Parkman  wrote  his  "Pioneers  of 
France  in  the  New  World,"  his  sight 
was  fully  as  bad,  if  not  worse.  He 
was  never  permitted  to  read  or  write 
continuously  for  much  more  than  five 
minutes  at  a  time,  and  often  days 
passed  without  a  stroke  of  work 
being  done,  even  under  those  condi- 
tions. For  two  periods,  each  lasting 
several  years,  any  attempt  at  studying 


or  writing  was  denied  him,  it  being 
considered  by  the  specialists  and  his 
friends  as  simply  suicidal.     For  more 
than  eighteen  years  his  various  mala- 
dies interrupted  the  work  on  the  com- 
pletion of  which  he  had  set  his  heart. 
But  he  bravely  struggled  on,  uncom- 
plainingly, amid  the  tremendous  odds 
arrayed  against  him.     From  first  to 
last  he  was  a  student.    When  he  trav- 
elled, the  object  he  kept  in  view  was 
to  verify  facts,  to  see  with  his  own 
eyes  the  places  which  must  come  un- 
der his  pen,  to  discover  hitherto  un- 
known sources  of  information.     As  a 
college   student  he  followed   on  foot 
the    route     of     Rogers     from     Lake 
Memphremagog  to  the  Connecticut. 
His  aim  was  to  know  places  as  well  as 
events,  and  the  actors  in  them.     To 
learn  how  well  he  succeeded  we  have 
simply  to  read  his  books.     A  man  of 
singularly  fine  tastes,  and  a  lover  of 
good   literature,   his   inclinations   sel- 
dom led  him  to  seek  the  society  of 
men   and   women   of  letters,   though 
many  of  them  courted  him.     He  was 
ever  too  busy.    When  he  went  abroad 
he   had    a    special    purpose   in   view. 
"I   have,   been   occupied   chiefly,"   he 
writes,  "when  in  England  or  France, 
with  the  official  people  in  the  Public 
Record   office,   etc.,   and   such   small 
literary  acquaintance  as  I  made  has 
been  slight  and  superficial,  from  cas- 
ual   meeting    at    clubs,    etc.     I    have 
no   intimate  literary  acquaintance  in 
England.      I    never — exceptions    ex- 
cepted— much  liked  the  company  of 
professional  literary  people,  and  have 
never  put  myself  in  the  way  of  intro- 
ductions   to    them."     But    Parkman 
was   always   very   charming   socially, 
and   no   one   received    a   heartier   or 
more   cordial   welcome   than    he    did 
when  he  dined  at  Parker's  with  the 
members    of    the    famous    "Saturday 
Club," — which   included   such   names 
as    Longfellow,     Holmes,     Emerson, 
Lowell,  Fields,  Dwight  and  Whipple, 
— or  when  he  spent  an  evening  at  the 
home    of    a    congenial    friend.     His 
talk  at  table  was  always  interesting, 
and  he  was  often  upbraided  for  neg- 
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lecting    his    small    society    duties    so 
much. 

Besides  his  historical  works,  Park- 
man  produced  an  admirable  book  on 
the  Cultivation  of  the  Rose,  which  is 
held  in  high  repute.  Once,  like  Mot- 
ley, he  tried  his  hand  at  a  novel. 
This  he  called  "Vassall  Morton,"  and 
in  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.,  of  Bos- 
ton, he  found  his  publishers.  It  was 
not  a  successful  venture  into  the  field 
of  romance,  and  its  author  never 
again  attempted  to  write  fiction.  It 
is  by  no  means  a  poor  performance, 
and  judged  by  the  standard  of  many 
novels  of  the  present  day,  it  is  pretty 
fair  reading;  but  in  1856  it  failed  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  public, 
and,  no  second  edition  being  called 
for,  Mr.  Parkman  returned  to  his  first 
love — history.  He  had  not  a  very 
exalted  idea  of  "Vassall  Morton"  and 
seldom  liked  to  talk  about  it.  The 
scenes  of  it  are  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  incidents  are  dra- 
matic and  often  exciting.  Especially 
so  are  the  adventures  of  the  hero,  his 
arrest  by  the  Austrian  police  and 
subsequent  escape  from  prison,  and 
his  journey  on  foot  to  an  Italian  sea- 
port. 

We  have  spoken  briefly  of  the 
"Oregon  Trail,"  which  has  passed 
through  many  editions,  and  the  vol- 
ume among  all  others  selected  for  il- 
lustration by  Mr.  Frederic  Reming- 
ton, "whose  pictures,"  says  Park- 
man,  "are  as  full  of  truth  as  of  spirit, 
for  they  are  the  work  of  one  who 
knew  the  prairies  and  the  mountains 
before  irresistible  commonplace  had 
subdued  them."  In  1865,  the  first 
part  of  his  great  series,  telling  the 
story  of  France  and  England  in 
North  America,  appeared.  It  was 
entitled  "Pioneers  of  France  in  the 
New  World,"  and  begins  with  the 
year  15 12,  and  ends  at  1635.  The 
narratives  are  devoted  to  France  on 
this  continent — "the  attempt  of  Feu- 
dalism, Monarchy  and  Rome  to  mas- 
ter a  continent  where,  at  this  hour 
(1865),  half  a  million  of  bayonets  are 
indicating  the  ascendency  of  a  regu- 


lated freedom;  Feudalism  still  strong 
in  life,  though  enveloped  and  over- 
borne    by     newborn     centralization ; 
Monarchy  in  the  flush  of  triumphant 
power;    Rome,    nerved    by    disaster, 
springing  with  renewed  vitality  from 
ashes    and    corruption,    and    ranging 
the  earth  to  reconquer  abroad  what 
she  had  lost  at  home.     These  banded 
powers,  pushing  into  the  wilderness 
their    indomitable    soldiers    and    de- 
voted priests,  unveiled  the  secrets  of 
the  barbarous  continent,  pierced  the 
forests,   traced   and   mapped   out   the 
streams,  planted  their  emblems,  built 
their  forts,   and  claimed  all   as   their 
own.     New    France    was    all    head. 
Under   King,   Noble  and  Jesuit,  the 
lank,    lean    body    would    not    thrive. 
Even    commerce    wore    the    sword, 
decked  itself  with  badges  of  nobility, 
aspired     to     forest     seigniories     and 
hordes  of  savage  retainers."     This  is 
a  fine  introduction  to  what  follows. 
We  are  treated  to  the  story  of  the  ex- 
pansion  of  France,   and  the  volume 
appropriately  closes  with  the  death  of 
the   founder   of   Quebec,    Samuel   de 
Champlain,   one   of  the   most   heroic 
characters  that  ever  lived.     The  first 
narrative  is   devoted  to  the  Hugue- 
nots   in    Florida,    while    the    second 
treats    of    Champlain    and    his    asso- 
ciates.    "The  Jesuits  in  North  Amer- 
ica" in  the  seventeenth  century  fol- 
lowed in  1867.     It  at  once  created  a 
sensation,    for    the    story    itself    was 
striking,  and  the  treatment  was  by  a 
pen    which    did    not    mince    matters. 
Mr.    Parkman's    materials    were    co- 
pious, and  he  made  excellent  use  of 
them.     Most  of  his  facts  were  drawn 
from  the  voluminous  writings  of  the 
Jesuit    fathers    themselves ;    and    of 
their  work  he  says:  "The  closest  ex- 
amination has  left  me  no  doubt  that 
these    missionaries    wrote    in    perfect 
good  faith,   and  that  the   'Relations' 
hold  a  high  place  as  authentic  and 
trustworthy      historical      documents. 
They  are  very  scarce,  and  no  com- 
plete   collection    of    them    exists    in 
America."      It    is    with    satisfaction 
that  we  know  to-day  that  an  exact 
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verbatim  et  literatim  reprint  of  the  very- 
rare  French,  Latin  and  Italian  origi- 
nals, both  manuscript  and  printed,  ac- 
companied page  by  page  by  a  com- 
plete English  translation,  by  John 
Cutler  Covert,  assisted  by  Mary  Sif- 
ton  Pepper  and  others,  is  in  course  of 
publication  by  the  Burrows  Brothers 
Company  of  Cleveland.  Reuben 
Gold  Thwaites  is  the  editor  of  this 
monumental  work. 

Beginning  with  a  sketch  of  the  na- 
tive Indian  tribes  and  of  Quebec  in 
1634,  Mr.  Parkman  concludes  the 
second  part  with  the  trials  and  disap- 
pointments which  culminated  in  1670. 
As  he  says,  "The  Jesuits  saw  their 
hopes  struck  down ;  and  their  faith, 
though  not  shaken,  was  sorely  tried. 
The  Providence  of  God  seemed  in 
their  eyes  dark  and  inexplicable ;  but, 
from  the  standpoint  of  liberty,  that 
Providence  is  clear  as  the  sun  at 
noon.  Meanwhile  let  those  who  have 
prevailed  yield  due  honor  to  the  de- 
feated. Their  virtues  shine  amidst 
the  rubbish  of  error,  like  diamonds 
and  gold  in  the  gravel  of  the  torrent. 
But  now  new  scenes  succeed,  and 
other  actors  enter  on  the  stage,  a 
hardy  and  valiant  band,  moulded  to 
endure  and  dare,  the  discoverers  of 
the  Great  West." 

This,  perhaps,  is  the  more  interest- 
ing part  of  the  series,  for  it  deals  ex- 
haustively with  La  Salle  and  his  re- 
markable adventures  along  the  val- 
leys of  the  Mississippi  and  the  lakes. 
It  was  originally  published  in  1869, 
but  in  1878,  owing  to  a  mass  of  new 
material  being  brought  to  light  by 
Henry  Harrisse,  the  historian  revised 
and  partly  rewrote  his  account,  and 
gave  to  the  world  the  most  complete 
and  authentic  story  of  La  Salle's  dis- 
coveries extant.  The  letters  of  the 
explorer  had  not  been  accessible  to 
Mr.  Parkman  when  his  book  was  first 
issued,  though  he  knew  of  their  exist- 
ence, but  as  soon  as  their  discoverer 
made  them  public,  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  treasures.  The  original 
title  of  the  book  was,  "The  Discovery 
of  the  Great  West."     The  increased 


prominence  of  La  Salle,  however,  jus- 
tified Parkman  in  adding  his  name  to 
the  title-page.  This  volume  brings 
the  subject  down  to  the  year  1689. 

The  period  of  transition  is  learned- 
ly discussed  in  part  four,  which 
takes  up  some  ticklish  ground  in 
"The  Old  Regime  in  Canada,"  and 
has  caused  much  feverish  comment 
in  French  Roman  Catholic  ecclesias- 
tical circles.  It  was  this  work  which 
led  to  the  estrangement,  for  a  time,  of 
Parkman  and  his  Canadian  biog- 
rapher and  early  admirer,  the  Abbe 
Casgrain.  But  Parkman,  much  as 
he  regretted  to  have  to  say  things 
that  were  not  agreeable  to  persons  for 
whom  he  had  a  very  cordial  regard, 
felt  constrained  to  give  the  result  of 
his  investigations  to  the  public  as  fully 
as  possible.  "The  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  facts,"  says  he,  "may  be  mat- 
ter of  opinion,  but  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  facts  themselves  can  be 
overthrown  only  by  overthrowing 
the  evidence  on  which  they  rest,  or 
bringing  forward  counter-evidence  of 
equal  or  greater  strength ;  and  neither 
task  will  be  found  an  easy  one."  In 
this  book,  as  he  points  out,  "we 
examine  the  political  and  social 
machine ;  in  the  next  volume  of  the 
series  we  shall  see  this  machine  in 
action."  In  action  surely  the  ma- 
chine was.  The  narrative,  noted  as 
fifth  on  the  list,  is  a  strong  presenta- 
tion of  facts  and  opinions.  It  treats 
of  Count  Frontenac  and  his  times. 
It  is  in  this  work  that  we  get  great 
insight  into  the  little  disputes  be- 
tween governor  and  intendant,  gov- 
ernor and  prelate,  governor  and  king, 
governor  and  minister,  the  intrigues 
of  the  Jesuits,  the  Recollets  and  their 
troubles,  the  brandy  question,  the 
Indian  wars  and  treachery.  It  is  a 
notable  book,  one  of  the  most  dra- 
matic and  interesting  of  the  whole 
collection.  Frontenac  was  a  pictur- 
esque figure  in  history.  In  Europe, 
he  was  a  strong  man.  In  America, 
he  was  no  less  vigorous.  No  man 
ever  understood  Indian  character  bet- 
ter than  he,  and  he  had  not  been  long 
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in  the  country  before  he  had  the  red 
men  completely  under  his  spell  and 
under  his  subjection.  He  is  magnifi- 
cently drawn  by  Parkman,  and 
though  no  portrait  of  him  exists,  one 
can  imagine  how  the  proud  old 
soldier  and  governor  looked  in  the 
flesh.  This  volume  appeared  in 
1877.  The  author  resents  the  con- 
duct of  some  of  his  critics,  by  whom 
he  was  not  quite  fairly  treated.  He 
says  that  his  challenge  in  the  "  Old 
Regime"  was  not  taken  up.  Vehe- 
ment protest  he  received  in  plenty, 
but  none  of  his  statements  of  fact 
were  attacked  by  evidence  or  were 
disputed.  * 

Part  seven  appeared,  for  special 
reasons,  in  1884,  while  the  sixth  part 
did  not  come  out  until  1892.  The 
first-named  is  entitled  "Montcalm 
and  Wolfe,"  and  occupied  two  vol- 
umes. Like  all  of  the  predecessors 
of  the  series,  it  is  based  on  his- 
torical documents,  of  the  accuracy 
of  which  there  can  be  no  question. 
Of  all  these  narratives,  in  point  of 
results,  this  one  is  the  most  momen- 
tous,   for   it   relates    the   downfall    of 


French  power  in  Canada,  and  reaches 
the  dawn  of  English  rule.  Of  course, 
the  book  occasioned  controversy,  but 
Parkman,  relying  upon  the  faithful- 
ness of  his  facts,  was  not  disturbed  in 
mind.  Eight  years  afterwards,  the 
sixth  part  of  the  series  was  published, 
under  the  title  of  "A  Half-Century  of 
Conflict,"  in  two  volumes.  It  fills 
the  gap  between  the  Frontenac  and 
Montcalm  and  Wolfe  volumes,  and 
a  continuous  history  of  France  in 
America,  from  early  days,  is  thus 
made  complete. 

The  author  of  these  great  books 
lived  long  enough  to  finish  the  work 
which  he  had  undertaken  so  many 
years  before.  Few  men,  when  one 
considers  the  disadvantages  under 
which  he  pursued  his  task,  would 
have  gone  on  with  it.  But  he  perse- 
vered, despite  blindness  and  rheu- 
matism and  vexatious  delays,  until 
the  last  chapter  left  his  hand  for  the 
printers.  In  November,  1893,  he 
died  at  Jamaica  Plain,  after  a  linger- 
ing illness,  mourned  by  all  who  knew 
him,  and  by  every  reader  of  his  schol- 
arlv  and  brilliant  books. 


THE  TIN-PEDDLER'S  CART. 


By  Helen  Marshall  North. 


CALLING  electricity  and  steam 
to  his  aid,  the  commercial 
traveller  has  rapidly  distanced 
all  competitors  in  the  sale  of  commod- 
ities, in  the  large  cities  and  towns. 
But  away  from  the  great  centres,  and 
especially  in  the  remote  corners  of 
New  England,  one  occasionally  meets 
those  -interesting,  slow-going  travel- 
ling vans,  which  were  once  the  only 
country  stores  known  in  sparsely  set- 
tled communities. 

In  the  hill  towns  of  New  England 
the  tin-peddler's  cart  has  been  for 
more  than  fifty  years  a  widely  known 


and  freely  patronized  institution, 
commending  itself  to  thrifty  house- 
wives by  its  plan  of  exchanging  fresh 
new  tins  and  other  household  wares 
for  the  contents  of  scrap-baskets  and 
rag-bags.  Of  all  the  hundreds  of 
these  carts  which  forty  years  ago 
threaded  their  way  up  and  down  the 
steep  hillsides  and  along  by  quiet 
rivers,  in  western  Massachusetts,  pa- 
tient in  their  lazy  dignity  as  the  camel 
is  patient,  none  has  known  a  more 
peaceful  long  life  than  the  tin-cart  of 
old  Donald  Glasgow. 

When    the    bonny    young    Scotch- 
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man,  in  his  early  manhood,  first 
adopted  the  tin-cart  as  a  means  of 
support  for  himself  and  his  bairns,  he 
thought  chiefly  of  gaining  relief  from 
a  troublesome  disease  which  threat- 
ened to  become  serious  if  he  con- 
tinued indoor  employment.  The  long 
cart  was  then  bright  with  scarlet  paint. 
At  the  rear,  a  large  rack  held  two  or 
three  huge  bags  of  coarse  sacking, 
and  piled  above  them  stood  a  double 
row  of  brooms  as  defenders  of  the 
small  caravan  of  the  hills.  Beyond 
this  was  piled  a  medley  of  serviceable 
articles,  clothes  baskets,  brushes, 
wooden  water  pails,  shovels,  and  even 
hoes  and  rakes ;  while  within  was  a 
store  of  treasures  for  the  busy  house- 
wife. When  the  lid  was  let  down, 
there  were  revealed  tin  dishes  of  all 
sizes,  from  the  tiny  cup  for  the 
youngest  member  of  the  family  on 
through  the  various  grades  of  gill, 
half  pint,  pint  and  quart,  up  to  the 
bouncing  milk  pan  suggesting  a 
broad  expanse  of  rich  cream.  There 
were  pint  measures  and  quart  meas- 
ures with  ridged  divisions  up  their 
tin  sides  and  a  firm  handle.  There 
were  strainers,  fine  and  coarse,  and 
handy  skimmers  and  long-handled 
small  dippers  and  short-handled  large 
dippers;  nutmeg-graters  with  a  con- 
venient little  den  at  the  top  to  hold 
the  rough  nutmeg;  tin  spoons,  big 
and  little;  corn-poppers,  bringing  up 
visions  of  cold  winter  evenings  by  the 
great  open  fireplace,  and  yellow  corn 
merrily  bursting  into  suits  of  curly 
white  grotesque  jackets.  In  a  still 
more  sacred  sanctum  were  carefully 
packed  glass  butter  dishes,  cheese 
plates,  berry  dishes,  spoon-holders, 
sugar  bowls  and  cream  pitchers,  and 
huge  glass  pitchers  and  goblets,  all  of 
which  were  esteemed  luxuries  among 
the  plain  people  of  the  hills,  who  had 
barely  redeemed  their  lands  from  the 
wilderness  and  hesitated  yet  to  allow 
themselves  any  of  the  unnecessaries 
of  life.  In  front,  on  a  high  seat,  sat 
the  young  or  old  driver  of  the  long 
red  cart,  the  custodian  of  its  treas- 
ures. 


When  young  Donald  first  mounted 
his  bright  red  cart  and  bade  good-by 
to  the  wife  and  babies,  the  world  was 
fresh  and  new,  to  him  at  least.  The 
roads  which  he  would  traverse  from 
town  to  town  wound  along  the  bases 
or  over  the  tops  of  fair  wooded  moun- 
tains, where  the  air  was  like  spark- 
ling wine.  The  great  blue  arch  of 
the  sky  seemed  to  breathe  a  blessing 
on  the  head  of  the  young  Scotchman, 
who  had  learned  to  sing, 

"When  all  Thy  mercies,  O  my  God, 
My  rising  soul  surveys," 

in  the  far-away  land  of  his  birth. 

Other  red  carts  went  to  and  fro 
through  the  hills,  but  none  met  a 
more  generous  welcome  than  that  of 
young  Donald.  The  housewives  in 
all  the  villages  and  towns  on  his 
route  soon  learned  that  to  save  their 
scraps  of  cotton  and  wool  for  Don- 
ald's great  bags  meant  that  they 
would  receive  in  exchange  their  full 
value,  to  the  uttermost  farthing. 
Donald  won  a  name  for  strict  integ- 
rity, which  he  never  lost.  His  shin- 
ing steelyards  never  failed  to  record 
exact  weight.  The  moment  of  anx- 
iety which  every  good  housewife 
could  not  fail  to  experience  while  the 
mass  of  white  and  colored  rags  was 
passing  through  the  peddler's  meas- 
uring hands  always  ended,  when  the 
young  Scotchman  bore  the  scales,  in 
a  pleasant  surprise.  There  were  so 
many  cents'  worth,  perhaps  even  a 
half  dollar,  of  value  if  the  housewife 
had  been  thrifty  in  her  savings  and 
the  great  bags  were  crowded  to  the 
top.  Then  came  the  real  excitement 
of  the  occasion,  the  period  of  the 
good  woman's  triumph,  the  receiving 
of  actual  value  for  that  which  was 
worthless  to  her,  which  she  would 
never  miss  and  the  gain  to  the  house- 
hold chattels  by  her  own  thrift,  which 
would,  she  could  not  help  feeling,  in- 
crease her  own  reputation  in  the  eyes 
of  the  family,  and  especially  of  "the 
old  folks"  who  were  generally  found 
sitting  by  the  New  England  fireside, 
forty  years  ago. 
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With  a  key  produced  from  the 
depths  of  his  pocket,  young  Donald, 
in  the  sight  of  the  assembled  family 
(and  especially  of  all  the  children, 
who  would  not  miss  the  occasion  for 
a  small  fortune),  proceeded  to  unlock 
the  fresh  little  padlock  and  to  let 
down  the  lid.  Then  there  burst  upon 
the  family  vision  a  literally  dazzling 
array  of  tinny  things  from  which  to 
make  choice. 

The  mother  in  her  long  sunbonnet, 
and  with  a  gravity  befitting  an  occa- 
sion when  money  was  at  stake,  began 
to  appraise  the  basins,  cups  and 
other  tins,  while  each  youthful  ad- 
mirer began  to  cherish  hopes  that 
a  china  mug  inscribed  "To  a  Good 
Child,"  or  at  least  a  shining  tin 
cup,  might  fall  to  his  lot.  With 
knitted  brows  the  good  woman 
turned  from  pails  to  pans  and 
from  pans  to  measures  and  skim- 
mers and  dippers,  tested  the  effi- 
ciency of  nutmeg-graters  and  the 
hinges  of  corn-poppers,  and  scru- 
tinized wooden  pails  and  trim 
brooms  with  a  frugal  eye.  Now 
the  time  for  actual  decision  ar- 
rives ;  and  first  a  needed  pan  is 
laid  down  on  the  grass  and  its 
price  mentally  deducted  from  the 
total  amount,  by  both  peddler  and 
purchaser;    another    and    another 


piece  is  added  to  the  pile,  a  spoon, 
a  pie  plate,  a  cooky-cutter,  until 
only  a  trifle  of  value  remains  to  be 
absorbed.  Now  the  children  ven- 
ture their  last  pleas  for  the  pretty 
tin  cups,  priceless  to  them  as  so 
many  diamonds.  And  by  the  by, 
if  the  housewife  shows  a  leaning 
towards  recklessness,  Donald  un- 
locks the  secret  place  of  the  glass 
dishes,  and  before  night  all  the 
village  knows  that  she  has,  locked 
away  in  the  sacred  stillness  of  her 
best  parlor  cupboard,  a  glittering 
glass  butter  dish  or  spoon-holder, 
maybe,  to  be  used  only  on  com- 
pany occasions. 

All  the  family  gaze  regretfully 
while  Donald  closes  and  locks  the 
red  cart  sides.  Oh,  for  unlimited 
rag-bags  and  boundless  chances  to 
choose  and  choose  and  choose  again 
from  those  wonderful  stores!  The 
dazzling  wealth  of  Tiffany's  counters 
could  shine  no  brighter  for  the  city 
child  than  this  collection  of  travelling 
tin  for  the  little  New  Englander  of 
fifty  years  ago. 

As  the  bright  cart  lost  a  little  some- 
thing of  its  first  gloss,  young  Donald, 
growing  older  and  more  experienced 
as  he  rode  year  after  year,  grew 
stronger    as    well.      With    the    blue 
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heaven  to  live  under  and  with  the 
mountain  air  to  breathe,  who  couid 
possibly  renounce  life  on  the  high 
cart  for  life  in  a  crowded  workshop? 
With  lungs  filled  every  day  with  the 
vitality  of  the  hills,  who  would  wish  to 
seek  the  close  rooms  of  the  city  shop  ? 
Moreover,  as  Donald  travelled  his 
route  from  house  to  house,  from  one 
farm  to  another,  he  had  come  to  feel 
a  cordial  interest  in  the  families  he 
served.  The  names  of  the  children 
and  the  faces  of  the  fathers  and 
mothers  had  become  the  names  and 
faces    of    friends.      Naturally    warm- 


hearted, the  good  Scotchman  loved 
his  kind  and  awakened  love  in  return. 
A  seat  by  the  fireside  and  room  for 
his  old  cart  and  horse  were  freely  of- 
fered all  along  the  way.  To  Donald 
many  of  the  family  secrets  were  in- 
trusted, the  oldest  daughter's  engage- 
ment, the  raising  of  the  mortgage, 
the  prospect  of  increased  prosperi- 
ty. Visitors  were  not  numerous  in 
the  scattered  farmhouses.  No  one 
thought  of  Donald  with  anything  less 
than  respect  and  affection.  No  one 
remembered,  not  even  the  good  man 


himself,  that  he  was  a  travelling  tin- 
peddler  after  the  last  bargain  had 
been  concluded  and  the  steelyards 
laid  aside.  Often  he  carried  mes- 
sages, parcels  and  letters  from  house 
to  house,  and  would  have  scorned  a 
fee  for  his  services.  If  by  chance  he 
varied  his  route,  or  was  detained  in 
the  course  of  it,  the  neighbors  were 
sure  to  wonder  what  had  happened  to 
Donald  or  whether  some  accident  had 
interfered  with  the  goings  of  the  old 
horse  and  the  old  red  cart. 

As  the  years  went  on,  changes 
were  working  out  in  all  the  avenues  of 
trade.  Stores  multiplied, 
even  in  the  country 
towns ;  waste  wool  and 
cotton  no  longer  brought 
good  prices ;  the  com- 
mercial traveller  began 
to  traverse  the  country; 
the  old  red  cart  grew 
rusty  and  worn,  the 
horse,  rheumatic  and 
slow;  even  blithe  Donald 
was  gray  and  bent  and 
found  less  and  less  to 
buy  and  sell  each  trip. 
He  stopped  at  fewer 
houses,  and  those  re- 
moved from  the  town 
centres.  His  shining 
glass  was  no  longer  re- 
garded as  a  luxury. 
Donald,  the  cart  and  the 
horse,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, had  plainly  seen 
their  best  days. 
The  years  are  going  on  to  the  last 
of  the  long  century,  and  the  customs 
of  the  old  days  are  passing  away, 
Still  Donald  to-day  patiently  drives 
on  his  route. 

"I  couldn't  be  happy  away  from 
the  cart,"  said  the  dear  old  man,  still 
preserving  in  his  rich  speech  the  burr 
of  old  Scotland.  'The  old  horse  has 
aye  grown  old,  and  so  has  Donald; 
my  e'en  are  fair  worn  out,  and  the 
hills  are  steep  to  climb  ;  but  we  are 
going  on  yet,  please  God,  the  cart 
and  I." 
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UP  over  the  great  divide,  down 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Rock- 
ies and  Selkirks,  at  a  point  ten 
hours  by  rail  from  the  coast,  I 
alighted  at  Ashcroft,  British  Colum- 
bia. Sand  butts  walled  in  the  hori- 
zon, sage  bush  and  cactus  tinged  the 
landscape  a  delicate  dusty  green. 
The  heat  rising  up  from  the  parched 
ground  was  suffocating. 

A  glance  at  the  town  disclosed  at 
once  its  importance  at  this  particular 
time.  Outfitting  establishments  bust- 
ling with  activity,  droves  of  half  wild 
cayuses  brought  into  corrals  for  in- 
spection, pack  trains  making  up  and 
departing  daily  and  a  long  row  of 
white  tents  below  the  town,  all 
pointed  to  one  theme,  the  Klondike 
excitement.  It  was  one  of  the  start- 
ing points  to  the  great  North  and  its 
reported  wealth  of  untold  gold.  But 
I  was  not  one  of  the  great  multitude 
preparing  for  their  three  thousand 
miles'  journey.  Nor  have  the  life  and 
incidents  which  I  encountered  on  my 
journey  of  over  four  hundred  miles 
from  this  town  to  do  with  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company.  Let  me  content  my- 
self with  saying, 
as  concerns  that 
journey,  that 
a  fellow  fresh 
from  the  East 
undertakes  too 
much  when  he 
attempts  to  cov- 
er this  distance 
with  the  above 
mentioned  cay- 
uses  as  his 
means    of    trans- 


portation, in  the  expectation  of  any- 
thing approaching  comfort.  If  the 
devil  visits  this  planet  of  ours,  he 
surely  enters  with  all  his  powers  the 
bodies  of  these  beasts. 

When  I  saw  Fort  St.  James  for  the 
first  time,  across  the  placid  waters  of 
Stuart's  Lake,  the  general  impression 
was  of  its  striking  resemblance  to  the 
Danish  trading  towns  of  western 
Greenland ;  and  as  I  saw  more  of  the 
settlement  and  its  daily  life,  its  offi- 
cers and  their  routine  work,  the  more 
did  the  likeness  to  those  far  northern 
towns  hold  true. 

Surrounded  by  a  high  massive 
fence,  the  log  walls  of  the  Company's 
buildings  are  seen  clustered  together. 
Somewhat  isolated  from  this  group 
are  the  homes  of  the  natives,  the  Car- 
rier Indians,  a  long  row  of  good  sub- 
stantial houses.  With  some  pretence 
to  follow  a  street  line,  or  rather  the 
gentle  curve  of  the  beach,  each  house 
faces  the  lake,  within  a  hundred  feet 
of  the  water.  This  area  between  the 
houses  and  the  shore  resembles  in 
high  degree  a  crowded  back  alley  in 
a  city.       Rubbish  is  scattered  every- 
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THE     OFFICERS      HOME    AT    FORT     ST.     JAMES. 


where,  made  up  mostly  of  dead 
salmon  and  discarded  dugouts. 
Among  these  melancholy  phenom- 
ena, small  Indian  warriors  play  and 
crooning  mothers  rock  babies  on 
their  backs. 

We    will    not,    however,    stop    here 
with  the  natives,  but  take  a  look  at 
the  fort  itself,  that  which  makes  the 
life  of  the  place  and  which  brought  it 
into  being.     Once  inside  the  enclos- 
ure, one  feels  the  privacy  of  the  place, 
especially  so  in  summer,  when  there 
is  no  trapping  and  hence  little  trad- 
ing.    The    place    looks    almost    de- 
serted.       The     store     occupies     the 
centre ;  around  the  yard  and  joined  to 
the    high    fence    are    the    officers' 
houses    and    warehouses,    massive 
buildings    of   logs,    squared,    mor- 
tised   and    calked    with    mud.     A 
warm  gray  covers  all  except  the 
yellow,  sunburnt  grass.     Turning 
around  and  looking  northwest,  a 
superb     view     out     over     Stuart's 
Lake  terminates  many  miles  away 
with    a    line    of    blue    mountains 
dotted    near    their    summits    with 
snow.     Back  of  the  fort  the  bush 
encroaches   even   to   the   fence   it- 
self. 

I  have  found  that  few  people 
realize  the  significance  or  extent 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 
Incorporated  in  1690,  it  has  had  a 
wonderful  career  as  a  trading  in- 
stitution. A  huge  monopoly  at 
one  time,  paying  its  stockholders 


big  dividends,  it 
has  now  taken  a 
place  among  busi- 
ness enterprises  as 
a  gigantic  country 
store  which  takes 
its  pay  in  skins 
instead  of  dollars 
and  cents.  When 
one  knows  that  it 
covers  territory 
from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  sea- 
boards, from  the 
Arctic  to  our 
boundary  line,  that 
its  steamers  are 
plying  up  the  great  rivers  and  its 
ships  crossing  the  ocean,  that  it  sup- 
plies all  the  wants  of  practically  all 
the  Indians  of  the  Dominion,  one's 
respect  for  such  a  power  rises. 

The  life  here  as  concerns  the  offi- 
cers in  charge  and  their  families,  if 
there  happen  to  be  families,  is  not,  as 
might  be  imagined,  a  lonesome  one. 
I  was  surprised  one  day  after  dinner 
to  be  ushered  into  a  billiard  room, 
where  stood  a  table  of  regular  size. 
I  found  it  had  been  brought  in  sec- 
tions in  a  scow  all  the  way  from  civili- 
zation. To  be  sure  the  room  was 
small,  but  that  difficulty  was  over- 
come by  using  cues  of  diminutive  size 
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or  by  opening  doors  or  windows, 
should  the  player  get  one  of  these 
openings  in  line  with  his  shot.  The 
furniture  on  the  whole  is  of  home 
make,  crude,  but  comfortable.  A 
hammock  swings  from  the  posts  of 
the  piazza. 

On   retiring  the   first   night   I    saw 
two   moving  coals  of  fire  glaring  at 


YOUNG    WOLF,    FORT    ST.    JAMES. 

me  through  the  window.  I  got  up 
and  locked  that  window  as  well  as 
the  others.  The  next  morning  I 
saw  a  timber  wolf  running  about 
the  yard,  cutting  antics  with  a  big 
Indian  pack  dog.  Just  before  ris- 
ing from  the  breakfast  table,  I  felt 
something  pressed  against  my  arm, 
and  turning  I  looked  down  into  the 
begging  eyes  of  a  young  doe.  A 
long  array  of  cats,  dogs  and  retired 
pack  horses  completed  the  list  of 
these  pets,  which  lived  together  in 
perfect  harmony  as  one  large  family. 
The  wolf,  although  tame  enough,  still 
clung  to  his  natural  instincts,  and 
during  the  walks  we  took  at  dark  pre- 
ferred to  slink  along  behind  us,  dis- 
appearing from  time  to  time  into  the 
bush  and  coming  out  to  the  trail 
again  at  unlooked  for  places. 

A  busy   scene  is   enacted   at  these 


forts  when  the  year's  supplies  arrive 
or  are  shipped  en  route  to  other  posts 
farther  north.  Everything  has  to  be 
brought  from  the  coast,  first  by 
steamer  up  the  Skeena,  then  by  pack 
train  to  Babine  Lake,  thence  by 
schooner  to  a  ten-mile  portage,  at  the 
farther  end  of  which  another 
schooner  brings  the  cargo  across 
Stuart's  Lake  to  the  fort.  But  part 
of  these  supplies  go  on  over  the  trail 
to  Fort  McLeod,  and  are  there  put 
into  scows,  which  go  down  the  Pars- 
nip River  and  up  the  Findlay  to  Fort 
Graham.  No  wonder  the  greater 
part  of  a  season  is  required  to  get 
food  to  some  of  these  parts.  The 
half-breed  packers  know  well  their 
business  of  handling  these  Hudson 
Bay  pack  trains.  This  is  the  way 
they  do  it.  Some  ten  thousand 
pounds   of  supplies  are   brought  out 


A    YOUNG    DEER. 


of  the  warehouse  and  arranged  along 
the  planks  in  piles  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  each.  Forty  horses, 
not  cayuses,  are  driven  into  the  en- 
closure, blinders  are  fastened  over  the 
horses'  eyes,  and  they  are  saddled. 
The  saddle,  composed  of  two  leather 
pads,  is  thrown  over  the  horse's  back. 
A  strap  is  passed  under  his  body  to 
two     men,     who     brace     themselves 
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against  the  animal's  side  and  pull  the 
thing  taut.  The  horse  draws  a  deep 
breath  and  braces  his  fore  feet.  The 
strap  gradually  tightens  until  it  seems 
that  something  has  got  to  break, 
either  the  saddle  or  the  horse.  This 
operation  finished,  the  packs  are  put 
on  and  are  securely  fastened  to  the 
saddle.  By  means  of  a  cinch  rope 
passed  several  times  around  the  packs 
under  the  horse  and  drawn  tight,  the 
famous  "diamond  hitch"  is  formed, 
which  makes  it  almost  impossible  for 
a  horse  to  buck  off  his  load.*  Then 
the  whole  train  files  slowly  out  on  to 
the  long  trail,  and  disappears  into  the 
bush,  the  bell  horse  leading,  the  half- 
breeds  shouting. 

At  the  time  I  was  at  Stuart's  Lake 
the  Indians  were  busily  engaged  in 
catching  and  drying  salmon  for  the 
year's  supply.  Man,  woman  and 
child,  all  enter  into  this  work  with  a 
will ;  for  salmon  is  their  bread  and 
butter.  This  fish  never  takes  a  bait ; 
hence  the  natives  use  ingenious  de- 
vices to  lure  them  into  wicker  traps 
sunk  to  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers. 
The   bulk   of   the   catch,   however,   is 

*  It  is  all  important  that  any  one  travelling  with  a  pack 
train  in  this  country  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
mysteries  of  this  peculiar  hitch.  At  one  point  on  my  way 
north,  I  saw  the  following  inscription  cut  into  a  tree  by  the 
trail,  only  a  few  miles  from  Ashcroft :  "Stalled.  Haven't 
found  the  diamond  hitch." 


obtained  from  nets  in  the 
lake.  The  nets  and  traps 
are  tended  by  the  natives 
in  their  dugouts.  The  fish 
are  brought  to  the  land, 
split  and  cleaned,  and 
hung  up  to  dry.  A  fiery 
spectacle  this  makes, 
blotches  of  crimson  along 
the  shore,  up  out  of  reach 
of  the  half  starved  dogs. 
For  the  salmon  is  also  the 
dog's  food.  When  work- 
ing, he  gets  one  fish  a 
day ;  when  idle,  he  is 
lucky  if  he  gets  one  a 
week.  The  last  stage  of 
this  industry  is  the  storing 
away  of  the  catch  in  pe- 
culiar houses  of  small  logs 
set  up  on  posts  where  the  wind  freely 
circulates.  In  these  the  fish  are 
stored,  several  thousand  fish  to  each 
family.  When  all  else  fails  the 
salmon  lasts. 

One  clay  in  company  with  my  host 
I  went  trout  fishing  down  the  river; 
for  with  all  that  is  said  against  north- 
ern British  Columbia,  it  is  certainly  a 
paradise    for    fishermen.      The    boat 
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floated  swiftly  down  the  middle  of  the 
stream.  Darting  past  us  were 
schools  of  salmon,  big-  fellows  with 
red  backs,  making  their  way  to  the 
lake.  The  running  season  was  about 
over.  From  time  to  time,  we  passed 
boys  in  all  kinds  of  warped  dugouts, 
with  spears  poised  aloft,  patiently 
waiting  for  the  fish 
that  must  surely 
come.  One  woman 
was  emptying  her  hus- 
band's trap.  One  end 
of  the  long  wicker 
tube  was  lifted  into 
the  boat  and  opened. 
She  took  out  nearly 
one  hundred  fish, 
none  of  them  weigh- 
ing less  than  five 
pounds. 

The  Indians  them- 
selves are  too  far 
changed  from  their 
native  manners  and 
customs  to  make  a 
study  of  them  cover- 
ing only  a  few  weeks 


of    any    material    value.     Fusion    of 
blood    from    the    old     French     voy- 
ageurs,    contact    with    the    fort    and 
mission    and    frequent    visits    to    the 
coast    and    other    points    of    civiliza- 
tion   have    all    tended    to    transform 
the  Carrier  Indian.     He  can  tell  you 
first     all     about     the     Pope     (so     he 
thinks),     then     a     good     deal     about 
the    Queen,   and   lastly,   a   very   little 
about    the    President    of    the    United 
States.     He  cuts  his  hair  short,  wears 
textile      clothing,     the 
only    remnant     of     his 
native  dress  being  the 
moccasin.     He    speaks 
English ;    but    if    he    is 
driving       a       bargain, 
about  all  one  can  get 
out  of  him  is,  "Me  no 
savey."     Consumption, 
that     dread      disease 
which,   strange  to   say, 
is  so  prevalent  among 
the       most      northerly 
tribes,    claims    its    full 
share    of    victims.     As 
regards    their    virtues, 
for    veracity    and    reli- 
ance, Indians  are  pret- 
ty    much     the     same 
everywhere.     For  will- 
ingness to  work,  I  am 
told  they  compare   fa- 
vorably   with    their    brothers    in    the 
western    states.     Like    the    Eskimos, 
they   adore   tobacco   and   coffee,   and 
will  give  fresh  meat  and  fish  the  cold 
shoulder   when   they    can    get    bacon 
and  beans.     They  have  their  chief,  al- 
though this  personage  is  hardly  more 
than  chief  in  name.     As  regards  their 
religious  tendencies,  the  population  is 
about    evenly    divided    at    Fort    St. 
James,  one  half  clustering  about  the 
church  at  the  mission  a  mile  above 
the   fort,   the   other   living  at 
the    post    itself.     Those    who 
attend    church    are,    I    think, 
faithful  in  their  worship.   The 
two    Indians    whom    I    took 
with  me  down  the  rivers,  on 
my    way    out,    lulled    me    to 
sleep  every  night,   as  we  lay 
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about  the 
camp  fire, 
with  their 
prayers, 
translated, 
of  course, 
into  their 
own  tongue. 
These  in- 
cantations 
lasted  fully 
half  an  hour, 
more  for 
aught  I 
know,  as  I 
was  always 
asleep  by 
that  time. 

With  all 
benefits  that 
supposed  to  come 
with  civilization, 
a  half  civilized 
nature  is  always 
to  me  a  pitiable 
object.  He  stands 
like  the  wayfarer 
with  his  journey 
only  partly  fin- 
ished, thinking-  of 
what  he  has  left 
behind  and  won- 
dering, or  sup- 
posed by  you  to 
be     wondering, 


INDIAN    BOYS    SPEARING    SALMON. 


what  there  is  at  the  end.  A 
generation  of  semi-transformed 
barbarians  these  men  are,  con- 
fused with  relics  of  former  days 
and  surrounded  with  new  and 
strange  contrivances  which  mix 
with  the  old  little  better  than 
oil  and  water.  They  are  un- 
happy victims  of  circumstance, 
knowing  not  which  way  to 
turn. 

Autumn  had  set  in  before  I 
said  good-by  to  the  fort,  the 
people  and  the  gorgeous  sun- 
sets across  the  lake.  As  we 
shot  down  the  Stuart  River  and 
into  the  great  Nechaco,  the 
thickly  wooded  shores  with  a 
wealth  of  autumn  coloring 
passed  in 
ever  chang- 
ing beauty. 
Young  cot- 
t  o  n  w  o  ods 
wore  a  bril- 
liant chrome 
yellow ;  the 
underbrush 
protruded  in 
patches  o  f 
deep  car- 
mine and 
purple.  In 
strong  con- 
trast with 
these  fiery 
colors    stood 
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out  groups  of  coniferous  trees  in 
Prussian  green,  except  where  a  for- 
est fire  had  raged  and  changed 
them  to  a  burnt  sienna.  And  on 
goes  the  noble  Nechaco,  pressing 
against  the  high  beaches  until  it  is 
fairly  turned  back  into  its  own 
course,  and  we  find  ourselves  going 
towards  the  north.  It  is  over  all  too 
soon,  three  hundred  miles  in  four 
days.  Then  the  steamer,  then  the 
stage,  and  two  hundred  more  miles 
are  covered.  At  last  the  coach 
rattles  into  dusty  Ashcroft ;  and 
a  faint  whistle  floating  up  the  hot 
air  from  far  down  the  valley  tells 
that  the  train  is  coming  to  carry  me, 
three  thousand  miles  and  that  in 
five  short  days  I  shall  be  in  New 
England. 


CACHE    HOUSE,     WHERE    THE     SALMON 
ARE    STORED. 


THE  PEASANT'S  TEMPTATION. 


By  George  E.   Tufts. 

IN  the  deep  sleep  that  to  the  toiler  comes, 
Arose  the  pale  and  fitful  light  of  dreams. 
By  unknown  deserts  with  my  love  I  strayed, — 
When  down  the  wind  a  group  of  riders  whirled, 
Proudly  attired  and  joyous  eke  and  free ; 
And  they  and  we  upon  the  desert  plain 
Grew  mixed  in  quaint  and  spectral  minuet, 
Gathered  or  scattered  by  a  sudden  wdiim ; 
And  one,  the  fairest  lady  of  the  band, 
Somehow  was  with  me  from  the  rest  apart, 
And  love's  sweet  spell  upon  us  fondly  wrought. 
Bright  in  the  dream  the  glance  of  her  mild  eye ; 
Her  soft,  white  hands  were  warm  as  human  life ; 
Her  soft  and  tender  cheek  was  pressed  to  mine  ; — 
When  with  mischievous  glance  to  where  she  stood, 
The  lady  said,  "How  fares  it  with  your  mate?" 
I  answered  as  an  idiot,  out  of  sense, 
That  she  was  only  little  peasant  folk, — 
And  straightway  woke  in  ecstasy  of  tears ; 
But  why  they  fell  I  can  not  now  discern  ; — 
Whether  for  thought  of  the  vanished  lady  fair 
And  my  eternal  exile  from  her  sphere, 
Or  shame  that  I  was  false  to  my  true  love, 
Standing  alone,  forgotten  in  the  waste. 


A  AEADOW  DARLING* 

§q  JAEN  FLOWER. 


One  day,  I  met  a  little  maid  wb,o  roamed  tl)e  meadows  over,— 
A  slender  winsome  little  tl)ing,  ol) !  so  very,  fair  to  see. 

I  lost  my,  I)eart  completely  wl)en  sl)e  leaned  to  l^iss  tl)e  clover, 
As  sl)e  wandered  through,  tt>e  meadow  with,  tl)e  butterfly  and  bee. 

WI)en  apple  trees  were  blooming,  tfyroagl)  tl)e  orchard  sl)e  was  going. 

I  I)ave  seen  I)er  at  tl)e  pasture  bars,  and  coming  ap  "tl)e  lane, 
Or  along  tl)e  dusty,  I)igl)wa^,  wl)ere  tl)e  pinl^  wild  rose  was  growing; 

And  I've  met  l>er  on  tl)e  I)illside,  smiling  brigtyttv,  tl)rougl)  tl)e  rain. 


TENTING    ON    THE    OLD    CAMP   GROUND,' 
AND    ITS    COMPOSER. 

By  Gordon  Hall  Gerould. 


"  T  KNEW  a  very  wise  man,"  wrote 
I  Andrew  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  long 
*-  ago,  to  the  Marquis  of  Montrose, 
"that  believed  that  if  a  man  were  per- 
mitted to  make  all  the  ballads,  he  need 
not  care  who  should  make  the  laws, 
of  a  nation." 

The  rare  privilege  of  making  a  na- 
tion's songs  is  given  to  no  one  man. 
Often  it  is  granted  to  those  who  make* 
no  claim  to  literary  distinction  or 
great  learning,  but  who  pour  out  their 
deep  and  universal  feeling  in  simple 
melody  that  takes  a  people  captive. 
The  fame  of  such  composers  is  largely 
merged  in  the  renown  of  their  songs ; 
yet  they  have  their  reward  in  the  en- 
during power  of  their  work  over  men's 
hearts.  Such  a  composer  is  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Kittredge,  whose  name  indeed  is 
widely  known  by  the  older  genera- 
tion, but  whose  greatest  song,  "Tent- 
ing on  the  Old  Camp  Ground,"  is 
one  of  the  enduring  legacies  of  the 
Civil  War  to  America. 

Mr.  Kittredge's  own  testimony  con- 
cerning folk  songs  is  of  value.  "I  be- 
lieve," he  once  told  me,  "that  one 
must  be  almost  ashamed  of  his  song 
at  first,  because  of  its  simplicity,  if  he 
is  going  to  make  a  success.  He  must 
feel  what  he  is  writing,  actually  see  it, 
if  he  is  going  to  write  a  song  that  will 
move  men.  I  tell  you,"  he  added,  "a 
song  will  often  do  more  than  a 
speech."  So  it  has  proved  in  his  own 
case.  The  song  which  seemed  to  him 
most  simple  has  been  his  greatest  suc- 
cess. Though  heralded  by  no  trum- 
pets, it  yet  became  within  a  few 
months  of  its  publication,  as  sung  by 
the  author  and  his  companions,  the 
famous  Hutchinsons,  a  household 
word  all  over  the  country.  It  has 
been  sung  on  battlefields  and  by 
camp-fires,  in  war  and  in  peace.     It 


has  become  incorporated  into  the  na- 
tional life  as  only  a  few  other  songs 
have  been. 

Walter  Kittredge  was  born  at 
Reed's  Ferry,  New  Hampshire,  Octo- 
ber 8,  1834.  He  was  the  tenth  of 
eleven  children.  His  father,  Eri  Kit- 
tredge, was  a  prosperous  farmer  and 
owner  of  a  thriving  brickyard.  Five 
sons  settled  near  him  as  they  grew  up. 
Of  the  eleven  children,  only  two  still 
survive,  Walter  Kittredge  and  his 
youngest  brother.  As  a  boy,  Walter 
Kittredge  went  to  the  district  school 
near  his  home,  and  later,  while  help- 
ing his  father  at  brickmaking  and 
farming  during  a  large  part  of  the 
year,  he  attended  the  Merrimack  Nor- 
mal Institute  during  the  winter 
months. 
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He  early  became  interested  in 
music,  and  with  his  older  sister 
Sophia,  who  herself  had  a  remarkable 
voice,  studied  singing  and  harmony 
as  best  he  could.  The  brother  and 
sister  practised  faithfully,  and  used  to 
please  the  brickmakers  at  their  work 
and  the  people  of  the  village  by  their 
singing.  Their  first  musical  instru- 
ment was  a  rude  flute  which  Walter 
constructed  from  the  stalk  of  a  seed 
onion.  When  he  was  between  twelve 
and  fifteen,  their  father  bought  a  sera- 
phine,  a  rough  reed  instrument,  with 
which  they  learned 
to  play  and  to 
read  music  read- 
ily. 

Kittredge's  first 
ambition  as  a 
young  man  was  for 
the  stage.  To  one 
who  has  heard 
him  sing  and  who 
remembers  the 
dramatic  power  of 
his   expression,  his 


success  as  an 
actor  would  not 
seem  to  have  been 
problematical.  In- 
deed, the  songs 
in  character 
which  he  was  ac- 
customed to  intro- 
duce into  his  con- 
certs used  to  be 
among  his  most 
popular  produc- 
tions. He  studied 
elocution  as  carefully  as  singing, 
and  undoubtedly,  if  his  family  with 
their  inherited  hatred  of  the  theatre 
had  not  opposed,  would  have  fol- 
lowed his  bent.  As  it  was,  he  had  to 
abandon  his  plan  and  aid  his  father 
till  he  came  of  age. 

After  he  was  twenty-one,  Mr.  Kit- 
tredge  determined  to  strike  out  for 
himself  as  a  concert  singer,  beginning 
in  a  very  humble  way.  He  bought  a 
horse  and  wagon  from  an  older 
brother,  had  some  advertising  bills 
printed  in   Boston,  strapped  a  melo- 
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deon  on  to  a  rack  behind  his  wagon, 
and  with  little  noise  started  on  a  tour 
through  the  villages  of  the  county. 
His  repertoire  consisted  chiefly  of  old 
popular  ballads  like  "King  Solomon's 
Temple"  and  "A  Bachelor's  Woe." 
He  interspersed  the  songs  with  recita- 
tions, Poe's  "Raven"  and  "Bells," 
with  other  American  favorites,  and 
humorous  selections  like  "A  Smack 
in  School."  He  held  the  entertain- 
ments in  small,  bare,  candle-lighted 
country  halls,  or  in  the  churches, 
which  were  scarcely  less  desolate. 

Obscure  as 
was  this  begin- 
ning, it  gave  the 
young  singer  ex- 
perience. In  the 
following  year  he 
became  associated 
with  the  famous 
Hutchinson  fam- 
ily, who  had  al- 
ready made  their 
reputation  as 
singers  in  the 
antislavery  cause 
and  whose  history 
has  lately  been 
written  by  the 
surviving  brother. 
With  the  Hutch- 
insons,  Mr.  Kit- 
tredge  sang  at  in- 
tervals for  twenty 
years,  a  great  part 
of  the  time  with 
Joshua  Hutchin- 
son. During  the 
years  preceding  the  Civil  War, 
though  separated  for  a  time  in  1857, 
the  two  travelled  together  extensively 
over  New  England  and  into  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  Canada. 
They  sang  simple  patriotic  and  popu- 
lar songs.  Gradually,  as  need  re- 
quired, Mr.  Kittredge  began  to  com- 
pose airs  of  his  own  and  words  to  fit 
the  music.  In  time  they  came  to 
make  up  their  concerts  largely  from 
this  source,  and  in  1862  gathered  the 
songs  into  a  little  book. 

When  the  Rebellion  broke  out,  in- 
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terest  in  concerts  declined,  but  there 
was  an  increased  demand  for  patriotic 
singing  at  mass  meetings,  both  in 
country  and  in  city.  The  Hutchin- 
sons  and  Mr.  Kittredge  became  more 
widely  known  and  were  sought  after 
as  the  great  patriotic  singers  of  New 
England.  They  attended  numberless 
out-of-door  gatherings  for  the  support 
of  the  Union  cause  and  stirred  much 
slumbering  loyalty  into  life  by  their 
songs. 

"In  my  best  days,"  Mr.  Kittredge 
has  told  the  writer,  "I  thought  that 
I  wasn't  singing  at  my  best  at  all, 
unless  I  could  make  my  audience  first 
cry  and  then  laugh  on  the  very  next 
song.     That's   the   secret   of   popular 


singing.  Make  your  audience 
understand  by  pronouncing  plain- 
ly, and  if  you  feel  the  song  your- 
self, you  can  carry  them  with  you. 
Learning  to  enunciate  distinctly 
is  half  of  popular  singing.  It  is 
so  to-day,  for  all  the  advance 
music  has  made." 

When  in  Boston  during  the 
war,  Mr.  Kittredge  used  some- 
times to  go  out  of  an  evening 
with  a  plain  wagon  and  sing  to 
the  people  in  the  streets.  Even 
in  the  times  of  greatest  excite- 
ment he  received  respectful  atten- 
tion when  he  began  to  sing.  Some- 
times the  mob  would  fill  the  street 
from  side  to  side  and  surge  around 
his  wagon,  but  even  in  the  worst 
quarters  of  the  city  no  one  ever  at- 
tempted to  do  him  harm.  One  night 
as  he  stood  on  the  wagon  seat  that 
all  might  see  him  as  he  sang,  the 
horse  started  and  pitched  him  head- 
long into  the  crowd.  A  great  cry 
went  up,  which  changed  to  a  shout  of 
joy  as  the  singer  rose  unhurt  and 
clambered  back  into  the  wagon. 

In  the  midst  of  a  life  like  this,  alter- 
nating the  excitement  of  the  great 
cities  with  the  quiet  of  his  home, — 
which  he  had  built  near  his  father's 
after  his  marriage  to  Miss  Annie  E. 
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Fairfield  in  i860, — Mr.  Kittredge 
composed  his  famous  lyric,  "Tenting 
on  the  Old  Camp  Ground."  It  was 
in  1863.  He  had  never  enlisted  in  the 
army  because  he  felt  that  he  could  do 
better  service  as  a  singer  than  as  a 
soldier.  Now  he  was  drafted  and  felt 
keenly  disturbed  over  the  matter.  One 
night,  on  his  return  from  a  visit  with 
the  Hutchinsons  at  High  Rock,  Lynn, 
a  persistent  melody  began  to  run  in 
his  head.  "Tenting  on  the  old  camp 
ground"  came  the  refrain.  Yielding 
to  the  impulse,  he  went  into  his  parlor 
and  took  up  an  old  violin,  though  he 
seldom  played  the  instrument  and 
never,  before  nor  since,  used  it  in 
composing.  Melody  and  words  came 
together,  and  so  were  set  down.  That 
night  both  song  and  score  were  writ- 
ten as  they  now  stand,  except  for  one 
slight  alteration. 

Although  he  had  written  many 
songs  before  this  time,  Mr.  Kittredge 
was  so  reticent  in  regard  to  this  that 
for  some  time  he  did  not  show  it  to 
any  one.  He  went  to  Concord  to 
answer  the  draft,  and  was  rejected  by 
the  surgeons.  Later  he  went  to  High 
Rock,  Lynn,  and  there  taught  "Tent- 
ing on  the  Old  Camp  Ground"  to  Asa 
Hutchinson,  who  was  the  first  to  learn 
the  now  famous  melody.  In  the 
autumn,  while  singing  at  Lowell,  he 
was  persuaded  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  to 
bring  out  his  song  there.  It  is  related 
that  the  song  received  its  first  encore 
from  a  policeman  in  the  hotel  where 
the  company  was  practising  the  music, 
he  insisting  on  hearing  it  a  second 
time.  A  little  later,  Asa  Hutchinson, 
who  was  then  in  New  York,  wrote  to 
Oliver  Ditson,  the  Boston  music  pub- 
lisher, that  he  had  a  new  soldier  song 
which  he  wished  to  have  published. 
With  Mr.  Kittredge's  permission  he 
offered  him  "Tenting  on  the  Old 
Camp  Ground"  for  fifteen  dollars. 
Even  at  this  modest  figure  Mr.  Ditson 
declined  the  offer,  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  no  demand  for  a  new  war 
song.  Early  in  1864,  however,  there 
came  a  demand  for  a  new  patriotic  air. 
Mr.  Ditson  engaged  a  Mr.  Turner  to 


write  something  to  meet  the  require- 
ment ;  but  his  song  did  not  prove 
successful.  Later  on  the  publishers 
bethought  themselves  of  Mr.  Kit- 
tredge's rejected  song,  which  they 
finally  published  that  same  year.  The 
result  was  almost  unprecedented. 
Within  three  months  over  ten  thousand 
copies  were  sold,  and  the  song  was 
known  everywhere.  In  it  there  found 
expression  the  weariness  of  strife 
which  the  long-continued  war  had 
engendered.  It  was  really  a  "peace 
song,"  as  the  author  said,  and  there- 
fore well  fitted  to  catch  the  ear  of  a 


nation  which  nothing  but  dogged  per- 
severance held  to  its  purpose. 

"Many  are  the  hearts  that  are  weary  to- 
night, 
Wishing  for  the  war  to  cease; 
Many  are  the  hearts  looking  for  the  right, 
To  see  the  dawn  of  peace." 

The  great  war  song  is  virtually  a 
gospel  of  peace.  And  who  shall  say 
that  it  does  not  on  that  account  more 
truly  express  the  spirit  of  the  nation? 
Certain  it  is  that  the  continuous  popu- 
larity of  "Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp 
Ground"  through  so  many  years  pro- 
ceeds from  the  universality  of  its  sym- 
pathy.    It  can  be  sung  by  North  and 
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South  alike,  now  that  North  and 
South  are  one.  It  has  been  translated 
into  one  or  two  foreign  languages,  for 
it  can  be  sung  by  any  nation.  Several 
hundred  thousand  copies  have  been 
sold  since  the  beginning,  and  the  de- 
mand is  not  yet  satisfied.  Indeed,  the 
composer  received  a  larger  amount 
from  royalties  on  the  song  during 
1897  than  during  almost  any  preced- 
ing year. 

'Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp 
Ground"  has  been  sung  on  many  in- 
teresting and  historic  occasions.  In 
1866,  a  great  antislavery  meeting  was 
held  in  Philadelphia  to  celebrate  the 
consummation  of  the  long  struggle. 
Lucretia  Mott,  Anna  Dickinson,  Su- 
san B.  Anthony,  Fanny  Gage  and 
Robert  Purvis  were  among  the  lead- 
ers. Every  day  for  a  week 
Wendell  Phillips  addressed 
the  assembly,  and  every 
day  Walter  Kittredge  and 
Joshua  Hutchinson  sang 
their  great  song.  Perhaps, 
however,  "Tenting  on  the 
Old  Camp  Ground"  was 
never  sung  with  more 
striking  effect  than  in  the 
great  spectacular  "Amer- 
ica," which  was  presented 
at  the  Auditorium  in  Chi- 
cago during  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition.  There 
it  was  sung  by  a  chorus  of 
over   five    hundred    voices 


and  was  the  central  attraction  of 
the  composition. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  as- 
sume that  Mr.  Kittredge  is  the 
composer  of  only  one  song.  He 
began  to  write  very  early  and  has 
continued  to  write  all  his  life. 
The  larger  part  of  these  composi- 
tions, though  sung  by  the  author 
in  his  concerts,  have  never  been 
published.  Very  many,  however, 
have  been  printed  in  one  form  or 
another,  and  some  of  these  have 
had  a  wide  circulation,  notably 
"No  Night  There,"  published  by 
Ditson  and  Co.  in  1874,  and  "The 
Golden  Streets,"  an  earlier  com- 
position. "The  War  Will  Soon 
Be  Over"  and  "The  War  is  Over," 
published  respectively  just  before 
and  just  after  the  close  of  the  Re- 
bellion, were  popular  at  the  time. 
Some  of  Mr.  Kittredge's  other  pub- 
lished songs  are  "When  They  Come 
Marching  Home"  (1864),  "I'm  a 
Child  of  the  Mountain"  (1864),  "Life's 
Cares"  (1865),  "Make  Mv  Grave  in 
the  Lowland  Low"  (1867)',  "The  Old 
Log  House,"  and  "Scatter  the  Flow- 
ers"  (1889). 

After  the  war,  Mr.  Kittredge  went 
back  to  concert  singing,  which  he  fol- 
lowed for  many  years,  long  with 
Joshua  Hutchinson  and  later  by  him- 
self. He  aimed  to  be  nothing  else 
than  a  minstrel  of  the  people,  and  in 
that  his  success  was  great.     There  is 
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scarcely  a  town  in  New  England  that 
has  not  heard  his  voice,  and  the  larger 
towns  and  cities  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  as  well,  have  received 
him  at  one  time  or  another.  At  the 
Philadelphia  Centennial  in  1876,  he 
sang  with  Joshua  Hutchinson  an  orig- 
inal song,  "Good-by,  Uncle  Caleb," 
which  was  afterwards  published.  He 
was  an  early  advocate  of  the  temper- 
ance cause,  and  wrote  a  rhymed  lec- 
ture, which  was  very  popular  with  his 
audiences. 


crowd  of  disorderly  miners  had  made 
some  disturbance  about  tickets,  in 
which  one  burly  fellow,  partially  in- 
toxicated, was  peculiarly  exasperat- 
ing. After  the  concert  had  begun  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  song,  he  tramped  into 
the  hall,  stamping  his  great  cowhide 
boots  with  all  his  might.  The  dis- 
turbed audience  did  not  stir.  Without 
a  moment's  delay,  Mr.  Kittredge,  who 
was  at  the  time  a  very  slender  but  wiry 
man,  jumped  from  the  stage,  seized 
the  ruffianly  giant  by  the  collar,  and 
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In  the  course  of  his  long  career  as 
a  singer  and  lecturer,  Mr.  Kittredge 
has  had  many  interesting  and  exciting 
experiences.  Together  with  the 
Hutchinsons,  he  has  been  hissed  and 
threatened  for  his  opinion's  sake, 
though  he  never  received  bodily  in- 
jury. That  courage  and  summary 
methods  of  treatment  were  sometimes 
necessary  among  his  audiences  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  following  incident. 
With  Mr.  Hutchinson,  he  was  sing- 
ing in  a  town  near  one  of  Vermont's 
copper  mines.     Before  the  concert  a 


before  he  could  recover  himself 
dragged  him  out  of  the  door.  The 
miners  gave  no  further  trouble  that 
night. 

Mr.  Kittredge's  experiences,  how- 
ever, have  not  often  been  of  such  an 
unpleasant  character.  He  knew  many 
of  the  great  antislavery  leaders  of  the 
country,  and  has  often  met  the  great- 
est men  and  women  of  the  land,  some- 
times by  chance  and  sometimes  at 
gatherings  like  that  at  Philadelphia  in 
1866.  In  1892,  he  attended  the  great 
soldiers'  reunion  at  Washington  with 
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Mr.  John  W.  Hutchinson.  There  the 
two  veterans  met  many  old  friends  of 
war-time  and  made  many  new  ac- 
quaintances. They  were  feted  and 
honored  with  the  best,  and  sang  again 
the  old  songs  which  still  have  power 
and  life. 

Mr.  Kittredge  remembers  with 
pleasure  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Hor- 
ace Greeley  and  Bayard  Taylor, 
whom  he  met,  among  other  famous 
men,  at  various  times  and  places. 
With  Joshua  Hutchinson,  who  knew 
the  poet  well,  he  once  called  on  Mr. 
Whittier  at  Amesbury.  This  was  at 
the  time  when  Whittier  was  writing 
his  patriotic  and  war  poems,  which 
stirred  the  country  like  bugle  notes. 
In  reply  to  some  praise  from  his 
guests,  the  poet  said  with  characteris- 
tic simplicity,  "If  I  have  done  any 
good  I  am  glad,  and  if  I  have  done 
any  evil  I  am  sorry." 

For  some  years,  Mr.  Kittredge  has 
sung  little.     A  disabling  accident,  re- 


ceived   soon    after    his    return    from 
Washington  in  1892,  and  increasing 

years  have  kept  him  much  at  home, 
lie  iinds  the  duties  of  his  farm  in- 
creasingly engrossing.  Would  you 
see  him  at  home?  You  go  westward 
from  the  little  village  of  Reed's  Ferry, 
which  lies  beside  the  Merrimac  on  the 
line  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
road. You  follow  a  sandy  road  out 
through  fields  and  pine  woods,  which 
seem  to  be  advancing  in  a  broken 
wave.  You  pass  a  little  pond,  and 
soon  come  out  where  the  fields  stretch 
away  on  either  side  of  the  road,  with 
the  Qncanoonucs  rising  beyond.  Be- 
fore you  stands  an  old-fashioned 
farmhouse  surrounded  by  magnifi- 
cent elms,  Mr.  Kittredge's  boyhood 
home.  A  little  beyond,  you  see  a 
pretty  cottage,  rather  fantastically 
decorated  and  having  a  great  bow- 
window  that  reaches  to  the  roof.  By 
the  door  stand  an  oak  and  two  Nor- 
way spruces,  and  across  the  road  a 
grove  of  large  pines.  A  well-kept 
barn  with  wide  open  doors  is  con- 
nected with  the  house. 

Here  Mr.  Kittredge  lives  very 
quietly.  At  first  sight  you  would 
hardly  suspect  him  to  be  the  composer 
of  a  song  known  round  the  world,  so 
simple  and  homely  is  his  appearance. 
But  when  his  blue  eyes  light  up  with 
memories  and  his  mobile  face  kindles 
with  thought,  you  realize  that  you  are 
with  an  unusual  man,  a  man  of  intel- 
lectual power. 

All  Mr.  Kittredge's  tastes  show  a 
love  for  simplicity  and  simple  great- 
ness. Emerson  and  Thoreau  are  per- 
haps his  best-loved  authors,  though 
Ruskin  too  is  a  favorite.  Like  John 
Burroughs,  he  is  fond  of  all  the  school 
of  nature  lovers,  if  that  free  fraternity 
can  be  called  a  school.  The  writings 
of  Frank  Bolles,  with  their  delicate  de- 
lineations of  New7  England  scenery 
and  the  wood-life  with  which  he  is 
familiar,  are  especially  dear  to  Mr. 
Kittredge.  As  he  himself  said,  in 
speaking  of  these  books,  "I  like  them 
because  they  seem  like  nature  itself." 

He  is  attached  to  his  home  and  its 
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surroundings  as  only  a  lover  of  nature 
who  has  kept  his  home  for  a  lifetime 
can  come  to  love  any  place.  All  the 
region  was  once  his  father's,  and  most 
of  it  is  still  in  the  possession  of  his 
family.  Behind  the  house  is  a  hill 
whence  Monadnock  and  the  neighbor- 
ing ranges  are  visible.  Baboosic 
Brook  winds  down  through  fields  and 
pastures  near  at  hand.  Beyond  the 
brook  is  his  birthplace  and  the  old 
brickyard.  Every  spot  has  its  mem- 
ory of  boyhood  or  manhood.  Here 
he  wrote  a  song  once  known  and  now 
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perhaps  almost  forgotten ;  there  a 
song,  it  may  be  dearer,  that  never  was 
published ;  and  always  within  doors  is 
the  place  by  the  window  where  he 
wrote  "Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp 
Ground,"  a  song  that  will  never  die. 

This  earth-flavor  he  has  embodied 
in  his  songs,  which  are  simple  and 
heart-felt  melodies,  truly  "like  nature 
itself."  Many  of  them  were  composed 
while  he  was  at  work  on  his  farm,  and 
one  at  least  was  first  written  on  an 
axe-handle    in    the    woods.      Withal, 


Mr.  Kittredge  is  something  of  a  mys- 
tic. Certain  of  his  best  known  songs 
came  to  him  as  he  woke  from  dreams, 
and  were  written  in  the  night.  He  is 
a  firm  believer  in  inspiration; — and 
why  not,  since  nothing  else  can  ac- 
count for  the  pervasive  power  with 
which  a  simple  lyric  like  "Tenting  on 
the  Old  Camp  Ground"  is  vitalized. 
"When  I  wrote  'Tenting,'  "  he  says, 
"I  actually  saw  the  whole  scene,  as 
described  in  the  song.  It  must  have 
been  inspiration.  They  sometimes 
ask  when  the  national  song  is  going 
to  be  written.  I  answer,  never  except 
in  some  humble  way.  It  can  never  be 
written  to  order.  It  must  come  from 
the  heart  of  the  people,  with  no 
thought  of  a  public,  in  order  to  live." 

That  "Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp 
Ground"  still  lives  would  be  amply 
proven  by  the  number  of  letters  con- 
cerning it  which  Mr.  Kittredge  still 
receives.  During  last  year  more  than 
a  hundred  such  letters  came  to  him,  as 
they  have  been  coming  for  thirty-four 
years.  He  greatly  values  these  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  and  interest, 
coming  as  they  do  from  men  and 
women  of  every  condition  and  place. 
Last  year  he  received  a  cordial  invita- 
tion to  visit  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
with  the  announcement  of  his  elec- 
tion as  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Kanai  Kodak  Klub,  an  association 
which  boasts  of  "Mark  Twain," 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  Joseph  Jeffer- 
son and  E.  S.  Phelps  among  its  hon- 
orary members. 

Although  he  sings  but  little  now, 
except  at  home  or  about  his  work,  as 
has  always  been  his  light-hearted  cus- 
tom, Mr.  Kittredge  retains  to  a  great 
degree  the  power  of  his  mellow  voice. 
It  gives  new  meaning  to  some  old 
ballad  when  sung  with  the  expression 
which  a  lifetime  of  practice  has  taught. 
The  pathetic  refrain: 

"Many  are  the  hearts  that  are  weary   to- 
night, 
Wishing  for  the  war  to  cease, 
Many  are  the  hearts  looking  for  the  right, 

To  see  the  dawn  of  peace. 
Tenting  to-night,   tenting  to-night, 
Tenting  on  the  old  camp  ground," — 
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never  was  rendered  with  greater  feel- 
ing than  by  its  composer. 

So  he  lives,  a  simple,  great-hearted 
man,  touched  by  the  hand  of  time,  but 
still  youthful  and  buoyant  in  spirit, 
with  much  to  remember  and  little  to 
regret,    not    wearing    his    laurels    in 


sight,  but  sincerely  unassuming.  He 
has  stirred  and  strengthened  the  heart 
of  a  great  nation ;  yet  he  only  says 
with  modest  simplicity,  "People 
sometimes  tell  me  that  I  have  done 
something  with  my  songs.  I  can  only 
say  that  I  am  glad  if  I  have  done  so." 


IS  THE   UNITED    STATES  A  GOOD  NEIGHBOR  TO 

CANADA? 

By    Edward    Porritt. 


JUST  before  the  recent  temporary 
agreement  was  reached  between 
the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  with  respect  to  the  Alaska 
boundary,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the 
premier  of  Canada,  made  a  statement 
as  to  the  relations  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  in  the  House 
of  Commons  at  Ottawa.  He  had 
been  questioned  in  the  House  by  Sir 
Charles  Tupper,  the  leader  of  the  op- 
position, who  had  again  put  forward 
a  suggestion  that  the  Dominion  gov- 
ernment should  make  use  of  the  pow- 
ers it  has  possessed  since  1897,  of  im- 
posing export  duties  on  pine  logs  and 
other  raw  materials  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  Canada. 

"I  do  not  believe,"  said  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  in  reply  to  Sir  Charles  Tup- 
per's  suggestion,  "that  either  in  the 
future  or  in  the  past  any  policy  of  re- 
taliation towards  the  United  States 
would  have  or  could  have  had  any  ef- 
fect in  settling  our  difficulties  with 
them.  But  I  am  quite  as  much  in 
earnest  as  Sir  Charles  himself  in  this 
respect,  that  we  must  stand  upon  our 
rights  and  upon  our  dignity.  But 
standing  on  our  rights  and  on  our 
dignity  does  not  call  upon  us  to  enter 
on  a  policy  of  hostility  to  the  United 
States,  even  though  the  United  States 


sometimes  try  our  patience  very 
much.  Even  though  they  sometimes 
more  than  try  our  patience,  still  I 
think  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom 
in  us  under  such  circumstances  to 
continue  to  be  patient,  and  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  moved  by  any  senti- 
ment of  irritation." 

It  may  come  as  news  to  many 
Americans  that  the  United  States  has 
ever  tried  the  patience  of  Canada, 
that  the  United  States  has  ever  irri- 
tated Canada ;  for  the  despatches  sent 
out  from  Washington  in  reference  to 
the  Joint  High  Commission  persist- 
ently give  the  impression  that  Canada 
is  wrong-headed  and  needlessly  bent 
on  acting  an  irritating  part  towards 
the  United  States.  The  questions 
with  which  the  Joint  High  Commis- 
sion is  concerned  affect  Canadian  in- 
terests from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  ex- 
amine them,  to  see  what  ground  there 
is  for  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  statement 
that  the  "United  States  sometimes 
try  our  patience  very  much." 

Nearly  all  the  conduct  of  the 
United  States  of  which  Canada  com- 
plains arises  out  of  one  phase  or 
another  of  the  protective  policy  of  the 
United  States.  To  begin  on  the  At- 
lantic   coast    and    with    the    fisheries 
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question.  If  there  were  no  American 
tariff  the  fisheries  question  would  not 
exist.  As  it  is,  the  New  England 
fishermen  have  a  grievance  against 
Canada  with  respect  to  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  permitted  to 
use  the  ports  of  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces, and  the  fishermen  of  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  on  their  part  complain 
of  the  high  duties  of  the  Dingley 
tariff.  Canada  has  long  been  willing 
to  grant  the  New  England  fishermen 
free  fishing  and  the  free  use  of  the 
Canadian  ports  in  return  for  the  free 
entry  into  the  United  States  of  fish 
caught  by  Canadian  fishermen.  But 
the  New  England  fishermen,  or 
rather  the  interests  at  Gloucester 
which  control  the  New  England  fish- 
eries, will  concede  nothing  on  the 
tariff,  and  they  insist  that,  because 
Canada  will  not  open  her  ports  with- 
out let  or  hindrance  to  them,  they 
have  a  grievance  against  the  Domin- 
ion. In  short,  they  want  all  the  ad- 
vantages that  Canadian  fishermen  en- 
joy, and  also  insist  on  holding  to  all 
the  advantages  which  they  enjoy  un- 
der the  tariff  as  American  citizens. 

In  the  absence  of  any  later  treaty, 
all  that  American  fishermen  are  en- 
titled to  under  the  treaty  of  1818  is 
the  use  of  Canadian  ports  for  repairs 
and  shelter,  and  to  obtain  wood  and 
water.  Since  1888,  by  the  generosity 
of  Canada,  they  have  been  conceded 
more  valuable  privileges.  Under  a 
modus  vivendi  sanctioned  by  the  Ca- 
nadian Parliament  and  continued 
from  year  to  year,  New  England  fish- 
ermen, while  still  kept  beyond  the 
three-mile  limit  when  fishing,  are  per- 
mitted to  go  into  Canadian  ports  to 
obtain  bait,  ice  and  supplies ;  to  ship 
crews,  and  to  transship  their  catches 
in  bond  through  Canadian  territory 
into  the  United  States.  Through  this 
transshipment  privilege,  New  Eng- 
land fishermen  are  saved  dead-horse 
voyages  to  and  from  the  fishing 
grounds.  All  that  Canada  gets  in  re- 
turn for  these  concessions  is  a  small 
license  fee  from  the  owners  of  Ameri- 
can vessels  thus  using  Canadian  ports. 


For  ten  years  New  England  fisher- 
men have  enjoyed  these  privileges 
without  any  other  recompense  to 
Canada,  and  from  the  time  they  de- 
feated the  Chamberlain  treaty  of  1888 
they  have  stood  out  against  any  con- 
cessions in  the  tariff  to  Canadian  fish- 
ermen. 

Inland  from  the  Atlantic  coast, 
along  the  border  line,  arise  three 
questions  which  are  a  source  of  irri- 
tation to  Canada.  The  first  arises  out 
of  the  United  States  contract  labor 
laws ;  the  second,  out  of  the  lumber 
schedule  of  the  Dingley  tariff  of  1897; 
and  the  third  out  of  the  lack  of  laws 
or  the  non-observance  of  laws  in  the 
states  bordering  on  the  lakes  with  re- 
spect to  fishing. 

The  United  States  alien  contract 
labor  laws  are  supposed  to  be  general 
in  their  application.  In  travelling  to 
and  from  Ottawa  and  Montreal,  and 
also  from  Halifax,  I  have  frequently 
made  inquiries  as  to  whether  these 
laws  were  enforced  on  the  New  Eng- 
land border  line,  and  have  never  been 
able  to  discover  any  proof  that  they 
are  enforced  against  Canadians  com- 
ing into  New  England  from  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  and  from  the  Province 
of  Quebec.  Farther  west,  unfortu- 
nately, there  is  no  lack  of  proof  of  the 
harsh  way  in  which  the  alien  con- 
tract labor  laws  of  1885  and  1887  are 
enforced  against  Canadians  from  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  Since  the  Joint 
High  Commission  was  created  in 
1898  there  has  been  some  relaxation 
of  the  laws  against  Canadians  in  this 
length  of  the  American  border  line; 
but  before  that  time,  instances  of  their 
frequent  application  were  recorded  in 
the  Toronto  and  Montreal  newspa- 
pers. It  was  then  hardly  possible  to 
read  these  newspapers  for  a  week 
without  coming  across  paragraphs 
like  these  two,  taken  from  the  Mon- 
treal  Witness  of  the  dates  named  in 

1897: 

"Barrie,  Ontario,  March  12th.  Frank 
King  left  here  a  few  days  ago  for  De- 
troit, where  he  had  accepted  a  position  as 
photographer's    apprentice     with     Charles 
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Sergeant.  When  he  was  entering,  the 
customs  officers  searched  his  trunk,  and 
asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  do  there. 
King  told  the  officers,  whereupon  he  was 
told  that  he  could  not  go.  He  left  his 
trunk  in  Windsor,  and  in  a  day  or  two 
was  about  to  make  a  second  attempt  to 
enter,  when  the  officers  told  him  if  he 
came  again  they  would  arrest  him.  A  man 
who  left  here  to  accept  a  position  in  Buf- 
falo as  book-keeper,  a  few  days  ago,  is  in 
the  same  position." 

"Kingston,  Ontario,  April  5th.  Here 
is  a  case  of  the  application  of  the  Alien 
Labour  law.  Mr.  Dexter  Pyke  of  Ports- 
mouth was  employed  on  the  steamer 
Nichols,  in  command  of  Capt.  Hinckley. 
Last  week  the  authorities  at  Cape  Vincent, 
New  York,  ordered  his  dismissal  from  the 
boat  as  he  was  not  an  American  citizen, 
and  Mr.  Pyke  was  accordingly  discharged. 
The  steamer  Nichols  is  owned  in  Cape 
Vincent." 


Taken  generally,  the  cases  of  this 
kind  which  appeared  so  frequently  in 
the  Toronto  and  Montreal  newspa- 
pers until  the  Joint  High  Commission 
began  its  work  showed  that  the  con- 
tract labor  law  inspectors  on  the 
American  border  line  were  permitted 
to  put  the  widest  interpretation  on  the 
law  and  to  bring  within  its  provisions 
not  only  men  and  women  who  had 
made  engagements  to  work  in  the 
United  States  before  leaving  Canada, 
but  also  men  and  women  who  were 
crossing  the  border  to  look  for  work. 
So  wide  has  been  the  interpretation  of 
the  laws  that  men  crossing  by  train  or 
boat  have  been  compelled  to  open 
their  travelling  bags  in  order  that 
from  an  overhauling  of  their  contents 
the  American  inspectors  might  satisfy 
themselves  whether  these  Canadians 
were  coming  into  the  United  States 
to  seek  work  or  were  merely  on  a 
visit.  When  the  inspectors  were  con- 
vinced that  the  Canadians  were  seek- 
ing work,  they  were  promptly  de- 
ported across  the  border  and  threat- 
ened with  the  penalties  of  the  alien 
labor  laws  if  they  again  attempted  to 
cross  into  the  United  States.  Young- 
women  from  Canada  have  been  re- 
fused admission  to  the  United  States 
to  serve  as  nurse  pupils  at  the  Buffalo 
hospitals ;    and    even    nurses    coming 


from  Canada  to  attend  cases  on  the 
American  side  of  the  border  line  have 
been  turned  back. 

For  nearly  eleven  years  Canada  put 
up  with  these  American  labor  laws 
and  the  drastic  manner  in  which  they 
were  enforced,  without  passing  any 
laws  in  retaliation.  At  last,  in  1897, 
after  the  methods  of  enforcing  the 
American  laws  had  been  investigated 
by  a  parliamentary  committee  at  Ot- 
tawa, and  their  hardships  to  Cana- 
dians adequately  proved,  the  Domin- 
ion Parliament  passed  a  Canadian 
alien  labor  law.  But  then,  as  in  the 
1899  session  of  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment, Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  urged 
Canadians  to  be  patient  and  not  to 
permit  themselves  to  be  moved  to  any 
unneighborly  action  by  any  feeling  of 
irritation.  The  Canadian  law  of  1897 
did  not  originate  with  the  govern- 
ment. At  the  beginning  of  the  ses- 
sion two  private  members  from  the 
border  counties  of  Ontario,  one  a 
Conservative,  and  the  other  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Liberal  government,  in- 
troduced alien  labor  laws  framed  as 
nearly  as  was  practicable  on  the  ex- 
isting American  laws.  The  sentiment 
in  Parliament  was  then  so  strong  that 
the  government  dared  not  undertake 
to  move  the  rejection  of  these  bills. 
One  of  them  was  permitted  to  pass ; 
but  the  government  inserted  a  clause 
which  prevented  the  act  from  becom- 
ing general  in  its  operation,  and 
which  provided  that  it  should  go  into 
force  by  orders  in  council  and  oniy 
in  those  parts  of  Canada  which  were 
suffering  from  the  operation  of  the 
American  laws. 

Since  1897  the  law  has  been  put 
into  force  only  in  two  or  three  places. 
There  have  been  no  deportments 
across  the  border  under  its  provi- 
sions; and  in  1897,  after  it  was  known 
that  there  was  to  be  a  Joint  Commis- 
sion for  the  settlement  of  this  and 
other  questions  outstanding  between 
the  two  countries,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
announced  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  he  hoped,  as  one  of  the  results  of 
the  Commission,  that  Canada  would 
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soon  have  no  further  use  for  its  alien 
labor  law.  With  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter, Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  the  Ot- 
tawa government  have  undoubtedlv 
acted  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  speech  from  which  the  extract  at 
the  outset  of  this  article  was  taken, 
and  they  have  not  permitted  the  dis- 
turbing irritation  on  the  Ontario 
border,  due  to  the  action  of  the 
United  States  labor  law  inspectors,  to 
push  Canada  into  any  serious  repri- 
sals. 

For  six  months  past  there  has  been 
a  great  outcry  in  the  United  States 
against  Canada  because  of  the  On- 
tario log  embargo.  When  this  ques- 
tion is  examined  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  fault  is  not  all  on  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  border,  and  that  the  provo- 
cation has  come  from  this  side  of  the 
line.  Under  the  McKinley  act  of 
1890  there  was  a  duty  of  one  dollar  a 
thousand  feet  on  Canadian  sawn  lum- 
ber. Under  the  Wilson  tariff,  from 
1894  to  1897,  lumber  was  treated  as 
raw  material,  and  was  admitted  into 
the  United  States  duty  free.  This  ar- 
rangement did  not  suit  the  Michigan 
lumber  men.  While  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1896  was  proceeding, 
they  obtained  a  specific  pledge  from 
Mr.  McKinley  and  the  Republicans 
that  high  duties  should  again  be  im- 
posed on  Canadian  lumber ;  and  when 
the  tariff  was  under  revision  in  the 
early  months  of  1897,  these  Michigan 
lumber  men  obtained  the  insertion  of 
a  schedule  by  which  the  duty  was 
fixed  at  two  dollars — twice  the  duty 
that  sufficed  during  the  McKinley 
tariff  of  1890  to  1894.  Between  1890 
and  1897,  however,  the  conditions  of 
the  lumber  trade  in  Michigan  had  un- 
dergone an  important  change.  Sup- 
plies of  pine  logs  in  Michigan  had  be- 
gun to  run  short;  and  to  keep  their 
mills  going  the  Michigan  lumbermen 
for  two  or  three  years  prior  to  1897 
had  been  importing  saw-logs  in  in- 
creasing quantities  from  Ontario. 
When  they  secured  the  two-dollar 
duty  on  Canadian  lumber  in  1897  they 
were  consequently  in  some  apprehen- 


sion about  the  continuance  of  the  sup- 
ply of  logs  from  the  Canadian  side  of 
the  lakes.  They  were  afraid  that  the 
Dominion  government  might  impose 
an  export  duty  on  these  logs,  or  that 
the  Ontario  government,  which  owns 
the  Crown  lands  from  which  logs  are 
cut,  might  impose  extra  Crown  dues. 
The  Michigan  lumbermen  were  quite 
aware  that  by  the  imposition  of  the 
two-dollar  duty  they  had  hit  one  of 
the  chief  industries  of  Canada  the 
nastiest  blow  ever  received  by  any 
Canadian  industry  from  American 
protective  legislation,  and  they  natu- 
rally expected  some  retaliation.  Their 
idea  at  this  time  was  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  Canada  to  retaliate — to 
endeavor  by  legislation  at  Washing- 
ton to  tie  the  hands  of  both  the  Do- 
minion government  at  Ottawa  and 
the  Provincial  government  at  Toron- 
to. Accordingly  it  was  provided  in 
the  lumber  schedule  of  the  Dingley 
tariff  that,  if  either  export  duties  or 
increased  Crown  dues  were  imposed 
on  logs  towed  across  the  lakes  to 
Michigan,  the  duties  on  Canadian 
sawn  lumber  should  be  increased  au- 
tomatically by  the  amount  of  the  Do- 
minion export  duty  and  the  Provin- 
cial Crown  dues. 

Canada,  as  these  Michigan  lumber- 
men then  conceived,  was  bound  hand 
and  foot.  But  in  drafting  the  lumber 
schedule  of  the  Dingley  tariff  the 
Michigan  lumbermen  had  failed  to 
anticipate  the  contingency  which  has 
since  arisen.  They  overlooked  the 
fact  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  the 
Provincial  government  to  regulate 
the  conditions  under  which  logs  shall 
be  cut  on  the  Crown  lands ;  and  when, 
at  the  beginning  of  1898,  the  Provin- 
cial government  at  Toronto  imposed 
the  condition  that  all  logs  cut  on 
Crown  lands  shall  be  sawn  into  lum- 
ber within  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
they  were  confronted  with  a  dead- 
lock, and  one  from  which  no  relief 
can  possibly  be  obtained  through  the 
schedule  in  the  tariff  of  1897,  which 
had  been  drawn  up  with  such  an  utter 
disregard    of   the    rights    of    Canada. 
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These  lumbermen  knew  that  they  had 
given  Canada  a  hard  knock,  and  early 
in  1898  they  discovered  that  their 
manoeuvre  to  prevent  retaliation  had 
failed,  and  that  in  spite  of  it  Canada 
was  in  a  position  to  protect  herself. 
Since  then  they  have  been  declaiming 
against  the  perfidy  of  the  government 
of  Ontario,  and  charging-  the  govern- 
ment at  Ottawa  with  a  lack- of  good 
neighborliness  in  not  using  its  pow- 
ers, under  the  Act  of  Confederation  of 
1867.  to  disallow  the  act  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Legislature,  by  which  the  On- 
tario manufacturing  clause  was  put 
into  force. 

The  grievance  of  the  Michigan  lum- 
bermen against  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment is  that  it  permitted  them  to  buv 
trees  standing  on  the  Crown  lands, 
and  then  sought  to  compel  them  to 
manufacture  the  logs  in  Canada.  Tt 
would  not  suit  the  Michigan  lumber- 
men to  manufacture  in  Canada,  be- 
cause all  logs  cut  there  have  to  pay 
the  two-dollar  duty,  and  under  such  a 
condition  the  Michigan  lumberman 
who  has  a  mill  in  Canada  would  be 
no  better  off  than  the  Canadian  owner 
of  a  mill  who  ships  his  product  to  the 
United  States.  The  answer  of  the 
Ontario  government  to  this  charge  of 
unfair  dealing  is  that  when  the  Crown 
lands  are  sold  it  is  no  concern  of  the 
government  whether  they  go  into  the 
hands  of  Canadian  or  American  buy- 
ers, and  that  all  buyers  know  that  the 
lands  are  taken  subject  to  conditions 
which  are  imposed  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Department  of  Crown  Lands. 
It  may  be  that  in  equity  the  Michigan 
lumbermen  have  a  grievance ;  but  in 
view  of  the  history  of  the  lumber 
clause  of  the  Dingley  act  and  the 
provocation  to  Canada  which  it  em- 
bodied, it  is  a  grievance  which  can 
draw  to  them  very  little  sympathy. 
Their  scheme  in  1897,  when  the 
tariff  was  being  revised,  was  to  plun- 
der the  consumers  of  pine  lumber  in 
the  United  States  by  advancing 
prices,  and  to  obtain  the  bulk  of  their 
raw  material  from  Canada  practically 
on  terms  which  the  lumber  schedule 


was  to  put  them  in  a  position  to  dic- 
tate. The  users  of  pine  lumber  in  the 
United  States  have  had  no  alternative 
but  to  submit  to  the  exactions  of  the 
monopoly;  but  adroit  as  the  lumber- 
men conceived  that  they  were  in  at- 
tempting to  tie  the  hands  of  the  Cana- 
dian governments,  a  plan  was  easily 
and  quickly  devised  for  thwarting 
their  schemes.  The  lumber  schedule 
of  1897  is  one  of  the  irritations  which 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  evidently  had  in 
mind  in  his  reply  to  Sir  Charles  Tup- 
per  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Canadian  grievance  against 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
lake  fisheries  arises  chiefly  from  the 
fact  that  the  government  at  Wash- 
ington has  no  direct  control  over 
fisheries  in  the  lakes.  In  Canada  the 
lake  fisheries  are  controlled  and  regu- 
lated by  the  central  government  at 
Ottawa ;  and  for  thirty  years  past  the 
Canadian  Fisheries  Department  has 
given  continuous  care  to  the  preser- 
vation and  development  of  the  lake 
fisheries.  The  fish  are  protected  by 
Dominion  laws,  which  establish  close 
seasons,  make  illegal  the  capture  of 
spawning  fish,  and  prohibit  pollution 
and  obstructions  in  creeks  and  rivers 
flowing  into  the  lakes.  From  $100,- 
000  to  $125,000  a  year  are  expended 
by  the  Dominion  government  in  pre- 
serving and  developing  the  lake  fish- 
eries. On  the  American  side  of  the 
lakes  fishermen  practically  do  as  they 
please.  There  seem  to  be  no  laws 
which  they  regard  it  necessary  to 
obey,  and  the  Fisheries  Department 
at  Ottawa  has  more  than  once  in  re- 
cent years  been  brought  to  the  verge 
of  abandoning  its  work  and  bidding 
the  Canadian  fishermen  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  American  fishermen  and 
go  as  they  please  so  long  as  there  are 
any  fish  in  the  lakes  worth  catching. 

Since  the  High  Commission  began 
its  work  there  have  been  complaints 
in  this  country  that  the  Canadian 
sealers  have  been  demanding  exorbi- 
tant terms  for  the  purchase  of  their 
interest  in  the  fisheries.  This  may  be 
true;  but  even  as  regards  this  ques- 
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tion,  the  irritation  is  not  all  from  the 
side  of  Canada.  In  1886  the  Ameri- 
can government  attempted  to  secure 
a  monopoly  for  the  company  which 
leases  the  seal  islands.  The  dispute 
went  before  the  Paris  tribunal,  and  in 
1892  it  was  determined  that  the 
United  States  was  in  the  wrong  and 
that  damages  were  due  to  the  Cana- 
dian sealers  whose  vessels  and  sealing 
outfits  had  been- confiscated  in  1886. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Paris  award 
of  1892  was  loyally  accepted  by  this 
country.  It  was  declaimed  against 
in  Congress,  and  not  until  1897 
would  Congress  pass  the  act  author- 
izing the  treasury  to  hand  the  com- 
pensation over  to  the  Ottawa  govern- 
ment for  distribution  among  the 
Canadian  sealers. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Cana- 
dian Yukon  country  is  responsible 
for  much  of  the  difficulty  in  connec- 
tion with  the  settlement  of  the  Alaska 
boundary ;  and  the  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Pacific  coast  cities  that  the 
United  States  should  have  control  of 
all  the  available  entrances  from  the 
coast  into  the  Canadian  Yukon  terri- 
tory was  also  responsible  for  the  at- 
tempt which  was  made  by  the  Senate 
at  Washington  in  1898  to  dictate  as 
to  what  should  be  done  at  Ottawa. 
Early  last  year  the  Dominion  gov- 
ernment proposed  to  construct  a  rail- 
way from  the  Stickine  River  to  Teslin 
Lake,  a  length  of  line  which  was  to 
form  part  of  a  rail  and  water  route 
through  Canadian  territory  from  the 
Pacific  coast  to  Dawson.  Canadian 
territory  on  the  Stickine  River  comes 
down  to  a  point  where  the  river  is 
navigable,  but  not  for  ocean-going 
vessels ;  and  had  the  scheme  of  the 
Dominion  government  been  carried 
out  there  would  have  had  to  be  trans- 
shipments in  the  neighborhood  of 
Fort  Wrangell  from  ocean-going 
steamers  to  boats  which  could  navi- 
gate the  river  to  the  point  where  the 
Teslin  Lake  railway  was  to  begin. 

Under  a  treaty  the  Stickine  River 
is  open  to  free  navigation  by  the 
United     States    and     Great    Britain. 


But  in  spite  of  this  treaty  condition 
the  Senate  bill  of  1898  denied  bond- 
ing privileges  at  Wrangell  unless  the 
Canadian    government    conceded    to 
New    England    fishermen    an    abso- 
lutely  free   use   of   the   ports   of  the 
Maritime   Provinces,   altered  its   rail- 
way   policy    in    the    Yukon    country, 
discontinued  the  collection  of  duties 
on  miners'   supplies  carried  into  the 
Yukon  country  from  American  cities, 
and  also  issued  mining  licenses  for  the 
Yukon  at  places  in  the  United  States 
named  in  the  Senate  bill.     All  these 
conditions    were    to    be    forced    from 
Canada  before  she  was  to  be  permit- 
ted the  right  of  free  navigation  of  the 
Stickine  River,  a  right  guaranteed  to 
her  by  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and   Great  Britain. 

In  the  United  States  this  bill,  orig- 
inating in  the  Senate  at  Washington, 
received  little  or  no  public  attention. 
In  Canada  it  aroused  the  greatest^  in- 
dignation, and  it  drew  from  Sir  Rich- 
ard Cartwright,  the  present  Minister 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  long 
one  of  the  best  friends  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Dominion  Parliament, 
the  statement  that  "if  the  government 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  attempt  to  violate  solemn 
treaties  and  deprive  us  of  our  solemn 
obligations  and  privileges,  then  it  will 
become  the  duty  not  merely  of  the 
government  of  Canada,  but  the  duty 
of  the  Imperial  government,  to  take 
such  action  as  may  be  found  requisite 
to  obtain  the  rights  of  the  people  of 
Canada,  or  to  demand  indemnity  for 
any  violation  of  them." 

Such  are  some  of  the  irritations 
which  Canada  has  suffered  in  recent 
years  at  the  hands  of  the  United 
States.  When  these  are  borne  in 
mind  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  wonder 
that  Canada  sometimes  assumes  an 
attitude  of  self-defence,  an  attitude 
which  gives  rise  to  actions  on  her 
part  which  are  considered  wanton 
and  needlessly  irritating,  because  the 
circumstances  of  the  Canadian  griev- 
ances are  not  generally  understood  in 
this  country. 
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THE  tollhouse  at  the  northern 
tower  of  London  bridge  was 
warped  and  rickety.  Its  gabled 
roof,  red  with  rust,  curled  up  at  the 
eaves  like  the  sides  of  a  bishop's  hat, 
and  the  whole  place  leaned  far  over 
the  river,  seeming,  indeed,  to  keep 
from  falling  more  by  some  "power  of 
adhesion  than  stability  of  construc- 
tion." 

Those  were  the  days  of  the  old 
bridge.  Afterwards  Elizabeth  re- 
stored it  with  much  splendor,  but  at 
this  time  the  narrow  arches  were 
crumbling  and  the  foundations  crazy 
with  age.  Still  the  people  loved  it 
well  for  all  it  had  seen  of  England's 
past. 

"If  the  bridge  has  a  fault,"  said 
some  wag  of  the  time,  "it  is  its  irri- 
tating habit  of  falling  down  in 
places."  Yet  well  had  it  stood  out 
against  the  siege  of  time,  and  cnany 
a  generation  had  it  seen  vanish  as  the 
river  mists  of  early  morning. 


|rr>6  Ipedid 


Many  a  king  returning  home  from 
war  had  crossed  it  in  triumphant  state 
to  the  music  of  jingling  spurs  and 
linked  armor ;  many  a  queen  had  been 
carried  over  the  dark  arches  in  silken- 
lined  litter,  and  with  her  "bright- 
clothed  ladies  bearing  her  company." 

Sombre  funerals  had  passed  across 
it  in  slow  procession.  Many  a  grim 
fight  had  stained  the  flooring  red. 
Aye,  and  there  had  been  jousts  fought 
there  for  love  of  glory  alone,  when 
the  towers  had  their  turrets  plumed 
with  banners  and  gay  gentlemen  rode 
beneath. 

All  these  things  the  place  knew, 
and  many  were  its  burdens — most 
grewsome  of  all,  the  ghastly  heads 
of  traitors.  These  terrible  trophies 
were  still  spiked  upon  the  great 
Southwark  gate,  and  were  lit  up  in 
horrible  brilliancy  at  night,  when  the 
flaming  links  fluttering  in  the  river 
wind  threw  weird  shadows  over  their 
staring  faces. 

Richard  Davenport,  toll-taker  at 
the  north  tower,  was  known  far  and 
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wide  in  the  days  of  his  youth  for  his 
handsome  face  and  also  for  being  a 
most  rare  villain.  Thrice  had  he 
languished  in  the  pillory,  once  barely 
missed  flogging  at  the  tail  of  a  cart, 
and  later  for  highway  robberies  he 
was  sentenced  with  three  others  to  be 
hung  on  Tyburn  Hill. 

Having  sown  the  wind,  and  hear- 
ing in  his  ears  the  oncoming  rush  of 
the  whirlwind,  he  vowed  to  Heaven 
that  if  one  more  chance  be  granted 
him  he  would  live  peaceably  to  his 
life's  end.  Whether  these  prayers 
made  in  terror  reached  Heaven,  or 
the  Prince  of  Darkness  looked  after 
his  own,  fortune  certainly  turned  her 
wheel  and  meted  out  long  life  to  a 
man  who  seemed  to  stand  on  the  edge 
of  eternity. 

For  while  he  awaited  execution 
Queen  Mary  died,  and  Elizabeth 
came  to  the  throne.  Furthermore, 
the  time  set  apart  for  coronation  fell 
upon  the  very  day  that  Davenport 
and  his  companions  were  to  make 
their  unhappy  exit. 

Now,  her  Majesty  was  not  minded 
that  her  reign  should  be  ushered  in 
by  bloodshed,  and  graciously  par- 
doned all  criminals,  not  guilty  of 
murder,  who  were  condemned  to  suf- 
fer death  on  that  auspicious  day.  She 
was  also  pleased  to  bestow  the  papers 
of  liberation  with  her  own  fair  hands. 
And  when  this  prisoner,  Richard 
Davenport,  came  into  the  royal  pres- 
ence with  his  fine,  melancholy  face 
and  appealing  blue  eyes,  the  Queen's 
heart  melted  with  pity,  and  she  turned 
quickly  to  her  attendants,  saying  that 
here  some  error  of  justice  must  surely 
have  taken  place,  for  if  an  evil  spirit 
dwelt  in  so  fair  a  body  it  was  for 
the  first  time.  Furthermore,  as  the 
youth  seemed  quite  broken-hearted, 
she  desired  Lord  Burleigh  to  bestow 
a  purse  of  five  golden  rose-nobles 
upon  him  that  he  might  begin  life 
anew. 

Following  this  the  prisoners  were 
disbanded,  Davenport  bowing  him- 
self away  in  graceful  humility,  and 
the  nine  others,  who  had  no  straight 


features  or  appealing  eyes  of  azure, 
in  a  miserable,  shambling  bunch, 
making  for  the  open,  frantically,  lest 
by  some  trick  they  be  overtaken  and 
condemned  afresh. 

Still  more,  the  Queen  bore  this 
lucky  scapegrace  in  mind  and  desired 
to  have  him  become  a  good  citizen. 
Therefore  he  was  given  the  post  of 
toll-taker  on  London  bridge — a 
minor  position  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown.  But  though  Richard  Daven- 
port found  the  earth  firm  beneath 
him  instead  of  the  distressful  oppo- 
site, his  nature  was  unchanged,  and 
he  lived  a  peaceable  life  only  for  pol- 
icy's sake. 

Within  a  year  he  married  a  pretty, 
timid  country  lass  who  knew  nothing 
of  his  past.  Gentle  was  she  and 
sweet  as  one  of  her  own  garden  roses, 
and  the  rushing  of  life,  over  the 
bridge  wore  her  heart  away.  She 
grew  white  and  transparent  as  a 
spirit,  then  died,  leaving  one  child — a 
girl  beautiful  beyond  words,  and 
blessed,  as  it  seemed,  with  a  high 
courage,  for  she  feared  neither  the 
turmoil  of  the  place  nor  the  fierce 
and  dominating  temper  of  her  father. 
And  the  little  daughter  of  Davenport 
was  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
haunting  sights  and  sounds  of  the 
bridge,  for  since  her  starry  eyes  first 
opened  upon  this  changeful  world 
these  things  had  been  constantly  be- 
fore them — an  ever  altering  pan- 
orama. 

After  her  mother  died,  the  man, 
tiring  of  the  care  of  the  child,  sent  her 
daily  to  a  convent,  where  she  learned 
out  of  books  both  French  and  Latin, 
and  where  her  tiny  fingers  caught  the 
cunning  art  of  tambour  embroidery. 
But  when  'Joyce  grew  old  enough  to 
take  charge  of  the  house  her  father 
bade  her  stay  at  home,  and,  save  for 
Silas  Sloper,  a  one-legged  old  sailor 
who  did  odd  work  about  the  place, 
the  two  lived  quite  alone  in  the  toll- 
house. 

It  was  damp  and  dark  and  filled 
with  the  scent  of  mouldy  wine  bar- 
rels, for  there  was  a  tavern  next,  a 
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rendezvous  for  sailors  and  watermen 
where  a  thriving-  business  was  done 
by  one  Jock  Ferrier  in  old  Burgundy 
and  a  certain  hot  wine  of  Spain. 

Joyce  Davenport  was  used  to  the 
sound  of  drunken  revelries  and  ca- 
rousing, yet  she  grew  up  as  clear  of 
soul  and  white  as  one  of  the  little  lilies 
that  blossom  in  the  deep  marshes 
where  the  river  widens  out,  and  her 
face  was  the  one  bright,  pure  thing 
the  sun  saw  when  he  looked  into  the 
latticed  windows  of  the  old  tollhouse. 
She  was  of  a  sunny  nature  and  very 
gentle,  yet  with  this  gentleness  was 
strangely  blended  an  unbending  will. 
There  were  times  when  the  man  won- 
dered why  he  dare  go  but  certain  dis- 
tance of  demand  with  her,  for  though 
he  had  broken  the  spirit  of  his  wife, 
this  little  maid  of  his  had  power  to 
make  him  quail  by  simply  looking  at 
him  in  her  still  and  tranquil  way. 
And  therefore  she  made  a  quiet  place 
for  herself  in  the  heart  of  tumult. 

Through  the  noisy  hours  of  the 
day  the  toll-taker  was  busy  and 
watchful  lest  some  keen  and  money- 
saving  driver  pass  by  without  tender- 
ing the  city's  lawful  coin.  Then  he 
paid  small  heed  to  the  comings  and 
goings  of  his  daughter,  and  she  might 
trip  in  and  out  as  she  would.  Pro- 
vided only  that  his  dinner  be  set  to 
his  liking,  and  she  make  no  delav 
over  it,  he  asked  nothing  further.  But 
at  eventide  when  traffic  grew  less, 
after  the  bell  of  St.  Cleaves  had  tolled 
six  times,  and  the  river  turned  rose 
color  in  the  west,  when  the  diamond 
panes  in  the  windows  and  shops  of 
the  bridge  houses  showed  like  cut 
brilliants,  golden  and  fiery  till  thev 
dazzled  the  eye,  then  did  her  father 
turn  the  key  in  the  door,  and  the  little 
maid  was  locked  in,  like  a  jewel  in  a 
rusty  casket. 

Then  too  came  the  one-legged 
sailor  and  watched  the  gate  through 
the  long  evening,  leaving  Davenport 
free  to  follow  his  own  wild  fancies. 
Generally  these  led  him  to  those 
places  amongst  the  lowest  river 
streets,     where    cock-fighting,     bear- 


baiting  and  such  pastimes  were  inter- 
larded with  much  drinking  of  cheap 
wines,  and  games  of  chance. 

The  girl  would  throw  open  the 
windows  that  swung  back  like  tiny 
doors,  and  leaning  out,  talk  softly  to 
Silas.  He  was  slow  of  speech  this  old 
sailor  man  and  not  over-wise,  yet  of 
an  honest  heart  and  of  enough 
shrewdness  withal  to  let  no  rider  go 
by  without  handing  down  his  silver 
penny.  It  was  his  greatest  pride  to 
be  left  in  charge  of  the  tollhouse  and 
the  little  lass,  and  he  was  much  like 
a  gray  old  watchdog  who,  while 
seeming  to  sleep,  hears  each  smallest 
sound. 

In  idle  moments  Silas  told  tales  of 
the  sea,  when  sailing  was  a  different 
matter  from  what  we  know  it  to-day, 
and  it  grew  to  be  the  dearest  delight 
of  his  simple  soul  to  watch  the  lovely 
face  at  the  casement  grow  bright  with 
interest  as  he  spun  his  yarn  out  from 
one  thrilling  climax  to  another.  Often 
afterwards  would  that  poor  head  of 
his  ache  sorely,  for  the  resources  of 
his  brain  were  not  great,  and  those 
flights  of  fancy  exhausted  all  its 
strength.  Just  where  truth  ended 
and  exaggeration  began  he  did  not 
stop  to  ask  himself;  sufficient  was  it 
for  Silas  to  see  the  blue  eyes  of  his 
young  mistress  wide  with  astonish- 
ment, and  to  hear  her  sweet  voice 
tremble  with  anxiety  as  she  pleaded 
to  know  more  of  some  hardy  hero  or 
reckless  adventurer. 

As  time  passed  she  grew  tall  and 
passing  fair;  then  there  came  a  day 
when  Richard  Davenport  suddenly 
awoke  to  the  fact  of  her  marvellous 
beauty  and  all  it  might  mean  to  him. 

Joyce  had  come  to  the  doorway  to 
call  him  to  his  mid-day  meal ;  and 
standing,  framed  thus  in  the  rough 
wood,  the  room  dark  behind  her,  she 
made  a  picture  rare  and  not  to  be  for- 
gotten. Her  hair,  which  was  of  a 
flaxen  that  seemed  touched  with  sil- 
ver, waved  about  her  head  so  light 
and  soft  that  each  breath  ruffled  it. 
The  delicate  brows  and  curling  lashes 
of  her  eyes,  in  strange  contrast,  were 
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dark  as  a  Spaniard's;  and  the  eyes 
themselves  blue  like  the  hyacinth 
flowers  that  grew  on  the  river  bank 
far  away  from  the  city.  The  cupid's 
bow  of  her  mouth  was  red  and  sweet, 
whilst  her  face  had  all  the  springlike 
coloring  of  an  apple  blossom. 

The  russet  gown  she  wore  fell  open 
at  the  throat,  and  her  father  saw  the 
warm  whiteness  of  it  and  the  exqui- 
site curves  of  her  rounded  arms,  for 
the  sleeves  were  rolled  high. 

He  gave  a  low  exclamation  and 
drew  his  hand  across  his  eyes  as 
though  dazzled. 

"What  is't,  father?"  the  girl  asked. 
"Art  not  well?" 

"Aye — well  enough,  lass,"  he  re- 
turned half-roughly,  following  her 
into  the  room ;  "the  sun  was  in  my 
eyes — an'  hark'e!  keep  thee  close  to 
the  house  in  future.  I  will  na  have 
thee  wandering  past  the  shops,  nor  to 
South wark  neither!     Dost  heed  me?" 

"I  hear  thee,  father,"  Joyce  replied 
gently,  cutting  the  wheaten  loaf.  "But 
it  seemeth  a  strange  command.  Thou 
didst  ever  let  me  go  as  I  wished,  so  I 
returned  by  sundown ;  an'  I  wandered 
far,  far  from  the  town,  sometimes  just 
following  the  river.  Hast  not  seen 
the  marsh  marigolds  and  brown-eyed 
Susys  I  have  brought  back  often- 
times? Yes,  an'  I  went  all  the  road 
to  Greenwich  last  March  for  the  first 
pussy-willows.  Dost  not  remember? 
An'  the  tale  I  told  thee  of  when  I 
found  the  young  cygnets  in  the  old 
swan's  nest?     Thou  didst  not  chide." 

"Egad,  I  will  do  more  than  chide, 
an'  thou  goest  again.  So  do  not 
bring  me  to  it." 

Joyce  stepped  round  behind  his 
chair  and  clasped  her  arms  about  his 
throat ;  for  in  somewhat  she  loved  the 
man,  and  ever  her  ways  were  coax- 
ing. 

"Give  me  thy  reason,  then,"  she 
said  with  a  little  sigh.  "I  am  no 
child,  father." 

"An'  that  is  my  reason,  i'  faith ; 
thou  art  no  longer  a  child,  Mistress 
Joyce,  an'  thou  art  too  fair  withal. 
Dost  not  know  my  face  once  brought 


me  the  luck  of  my  life?  Thine  is 
more  beautiful,  an't  shall  bring  thee 
gold,  an'  high  fortune,  an' — who 
knows,  lass — a  title  to  thy  name  per- 
chance!" 

She  laughed  merrily.  "Well,  1 
am  content  to  bide;  but,  as  for  gold, 
I  fear  me  'twill  not  come  my  way. 
An'  as  for  a  title — count  not  on  it, 
good  father." 

But  there  were  others  who  had 
noted  the  girl's  unusual  beauty.  Far 
and  wide  she  was  called  "The  Lily  of 
the  Bridge." 

How  she  came  by  the  name  was 
not  certain,  though  some  said  'twas 
old  brother  Sebastian,  a  gentle  monk 
from  the  ancient  Dominican  friary 
near  the  river,  who  first  called  her  so. 
There  were  few  of  his  order  left,  for 
the  times  had  changed.  Yet  a  num- 
ber of  them  passed  the  tollhouse 
daily  on  their  errands  of  mercy,  and 
sometimes  even  stopped  to  rest  there 
or  ask  for  a  draught  of  water.  It 
was  brother  Sebastian,  in  his  rough, 
hooded  cloak  girdled  by  the  knotted 
rope,  and  his  old  face  sharp  and  ivory 
white  from  vigils  and  fastings,  who 
stopped  there  oftenest.  He  grew  to 
love  the  maiden,  and  noticing  her 
kindly  spirit,  wished  her  away  from 
the  keeping  of  such  a  dissolute 
father;  for  Davenport  maintained  but 
an  outward  semblance  of  respectabil- 
ity. 

Now  captured  by  a  new  idea,  and 
fancying  that  in  every  man  he  saw 
one  come  to  rob  him  of  his  daughter, 
the  man  guarded  her  with  unreason- 
able watchfulness. 

He  called  hmself  a  fool  for  not  hav- 
ing seen  before  what  a  pearl  was  in 
his  keeping ;  what  price  might  not  be 
bidden  for  it!  "There  was  not  the 
like  of  Joyce  Davenport,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "no,  not  in  the  kingdom." 

Well  had  his  own  face  served  him; 
and  hers — hers  should  bring  him  the 
best  the  country  could  give.  He 
would  live  right  merrily  yet,  and  no 
gentleman  of  them  all  would  know 
better  how  to  spend  a  golden 
guinea. 
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This  daughter  of  his  should  be 
seen  by  the  highest  in  the  land,  and  to 
see  her  was  to  worship  her  beauty  and 
bid  the  highest  price  for  it.  There- 
fore to  the  highest  bidder  she  should 
go — to  the  topmost  title  and  the 
heaviest  purse  in  all  England.  'Twas 
a  game  worth  playing — one  sure  of 
success — but  how  to  play  it?  But 
where?  But  where?  Difficult  ques- 
tions these,  and  they  puzzled  the 
handsome  head  of  Dick  Davenport  as 
he  stood  by  the  tower  through  the 
long  autumn  day  and  collected  the 
Queen's  tax. 

Inside  the  dark  house  Joyce  pined 
for  liberty.  The  days  were  we^ry, 
long  and  unspeakably  lonely.  There 
were  the  dogs — three  of  them  that 
she  had  found  at  different  times 
wandering  about  the  bridge  lost  and 
lean,  and  as  desperately  miserable  as 
only  homeless  dogs  can  be — these 
were  company  of  course.  They  fol- 
lowed her  so  closely  and  watched  her 
with  such  melancholy  eyes,  that  she 
fancied  they  must  understand  her  sad 
case.  And  there  was  her  tambour 
work,  and  the  books  of  Latin;  yes, 
and  the  pigeons  that  flew  to  the  upper 
windows.  But  oh!  she  longed  to  be 
away  in  the  sunshine,  longed  to  es- 
cape, and  waited  in  patience  and  half- 
stifled  hope  for  some  change. 

Then  one  morning  there  came  to 
the  tollman  a  thought  that  struck  him 
as  little  less  than  an  inspiration.  He 
remembered  there  .  was  a  place  near 
by  frequented  by  the  gay  and  wealthy 
people  of  the  city.  That  was  an  inn 
on  the  Southwark  side  called  "The 
Bear,"  a  resort  of  fashion  even  like 
the  Paris  Gardens  but  smaller,  and  in 
the  grounds  behind  there  was  often 
bull  and  bear  baiting.  Ladies  some- 
times witnessed  these  sports  accom- 
panied by  their  gallant  cavaliers ;  this 
was  the  very  place,  and  Joyce  should 
go  with  him  to  see  the  sights. 

"If  she  does  not  take  the  eyes  of 
every  man  there  from  the  play  of  the 
hour,"  Richard  Davenport  said  to 
himself,  "then  the  ways  of  the  world 
have  changed." 


"Aye,  my  lass,"  he  cried  swinging 
the  door  open  suddenly  and  looking 
in  at  his  daughter,  "thou  hast  been 
shut  up  long  enow;  to-night  will  I 
take  thee  for  an  outing  to  Ted  Gil- 
lian's Gardens  back  o'  the  Bear  Inn. 
Marry!  thou  need'st  some  gayety. 
An'  thou'lt  have  a  rare  pleasant  even- 
ing. There  be  hardly  a  gentleman  in 
England  but  what  finds  his  way  to 
Gillian's  soon  or  late,  an'  to-night's 
to  be  a  grand  night.  Beshrew  me 
if  there  won't  be  bear  baiting,  and 
bull  baiting,  and  dancing!  Thou'st 
seen  nought  of  life,  Sweeting,  but 
thy  father'll  show  'e  'tis  worth 
living." 

The  girl  stood  listening  with  parted 
lips  and  quick-coming  breath.  She 
leaned  back  slightly  against  an  old 
seaman's  chest,  and  with  one  hand 
steadied  herself  by  it,  for  it  seemed 
that  she  trembled  a  little.  The  dark 
wood  made  a  wonderful  background 
for  her  slight  figure.  Her  eyes  di- 
lated as  she  listened,  and  then  came 
by  slow  degrees  an  expression  on  the 
red  curved  mouth  that  the  man  knew 
well,  and  somewhat  feared. 

"I  give  thee  thanks,"  she  said 
coldly,  "but  I  will  na  go.  I  will  na 
go.  I  am  na  one  who  delights  in 
seeing  a  poor  beast  tortured.  I  will 
bide  here  in  peace." 

Davenport  swore  softly  under  his 
breath.  Twice  before  in  her  life  had 
she  answered  him  with  the  same  cool 
determined  spirit,  and  he  knew  her 
well — he  knew  her  well. 

She  would  not  alter  or  be  easily 
broken.  To  use  force  was  to  ruin  the 
thing  he  valued;  coaxing  would  not 
avail,  and  she  was  not  to  be 
affrighted  nor  intimidated. 

Davenport  turned  on  his  heel  mut- 
tering a  curse,  and  his  face  as  he  went 
out  was  white  and  very  evil. 

He  crossed  to  a  shadowy  corner  of 
the  tower,  where  he  could  watch  the 
gate. 

His  thoughts  were  in  a  tangle,  and 
he  raged  at  such  opposition.  To  be 
baffled  by  her — a  bit  of  a  lass,  scarce 
eighteen.     "Bah!"  he  said  half  aloud. 
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It  made  him  ill.  Gnawing  away  at 
his  long  mustache  with  strong, 
white  teeth,  he  planned  afresh,  and, 
to  help  these  angry  meditations,  drew 
from  a  beaded  pouch  by  his  side  a 
heavy  pipe  and  some  of  that  new 
weed  that  was  worth  its  weight  in  sil- 
ver. Then  he  smoked  in  silence. 
This,  like  all  Davenport's  habits,  was 
expensive  and  grew  apace.  Gold  was 
what  he  wanted  and  must  have, 
thought  the  man.  As  for  collecting 
these  wretched  tolls,  he  loathed  the 
task.  And  for  the  girl,  if  she  would 
not  fall  in  with  his  wishes,  then  she 
should  marry  Ted  Gillian,  who  had 
wanted  to  wed  her  these  many 
months.  "Ted  Gillian!"  The  man 
gave  a  short  laugh.  There  was  a 
chuckle-head,  with  a  slow  wit  and  a 
long  purse,  keeper  and  owner  of  the 
fashionable  bear  gardens!  'Twould 
answer.  And  she  be  obstinate?  But 
he'd  wait,  he'd  wait.  So  he  pulled  at 
his  pipe  savagely. 

Presently  came  Silas  to  go  on  duty. 

"There  be  rare  doin's  at  t'other  end 
o'  bridge,  maister,"  he  called.  "Rare 
doin's!  There  be  a  crowd  gathered 
as  I  came  by!" 

"What's  to  do?"  asked  Davenport 
sullenly. 

"There  be  a  juggler  all  dressed  in 
brown  leather,  necked  with  little  gold 
tassels  where  'tis  laced.  Zooks!  but 
he  tosseth  knives  till  it  maketh 
t'  blood  stiffen  in  one!  And  there  be 
gay  red  hoops  and  balls  he  throws  as 
well ;  and  he  doeth  magic  with  a  silken 
ribbon,  maister!" 

'  'Tis  a  tame  show,  and  one  fit  for 
women,"  said  the  other  roughly. 

"Tame  show  or  no,"  returned  the 
sailor,  "it  chilled  the  marrow  o'  my 
bones  to  see  him  toss  the  long  knives, 
and  catch  them  when  eight  were  fall- 
ing tines  down! 

"But  there  te  more  to  it,"  he  half 
whispered,  leaning  towards  Daven- 
port. "He  weareth  a  brown  mask, 
and  they  do  say  'tis  some  noble  in 
disguise.  Beshrew  me,  but  he  look- 
eth  like  one,  for  he  standeth  full  a 
head    over    any    man    around.     The 


show  be'th  on  till  dark,  so  thou  canst 
see  for  thyself." 

"Ah,  so!"  said  Davenport,  "'tis  a 
strange  tale ;  and  yet  I  doubt  me  but 
what  the  fellow  is  some  banished 
court  jester.  Any  tattling  goeth 
down  with  thee.  Hark'e!  Thou 
talkest  over-much.  Attend  to  thy 
business  and  there'll  be  short  time  for 
thee  to  be  gazing  open-jawed  at  some 
juggling  fool  or  another.  Be  not  late 
again,  or  I'll  settle  with  thee." 

Thus  saying  he  went  indoors  and 
sat  heavily  down. 

"Perhaps,"  thought  the  man,  "an* 
I  take  the  lass  to  see  this  fellow,  it 
might  bring  her  to  easier  mood.  That 
far,  and  who  knows,  peradventure  a 
bit  of  coaxing  might  lead  her  on  to 
the  Gardens.  'Tis  worth  trying,  but 
it  goeth  against  the  grain."  Rising, 
he  settled  his  doublet  and  made  up 
his  mind. 

His  little  daughter  was  in  her  room 
looking  down  into  the  river  and 
watching  a  soft,  yellow  mist  that, 
smokelike,  rolled  in  from  the  sea. 

"Ah,  Joyce!"  she  heard  him  call, 
"I  was  over-harsh  with  thee ;  come,  I 
will  take  thee  for  a  stroll.  At  bridge- 
end  is  a  fine  show,  they  tell  me, — a 
sight  that  maidens  may  see,  for  'tis 
just  harmless  juggling,  no  more  nor 
less.  Put  on  thy  best  gown,  lass, 
to  out  walk  with  thy  father,  an'  in 
token  that  thy  temper  is  sweet  again." 

Joyce  answered  back  gayly,  and 
soon  ran  down  from  her  room 
arrayed  in  a  white  cloth  gown,  and 
with  a  long  cloak  of  hunter's  green 
velvet  tied  about  her  throat.  She 
pulled  up  the  small  hood,  and 
dropped  her  father  a  little  courtesy. 

"'Tis  all  the  bravery  I  own,"  she 
said,   "but   'twill   serve." 

"Aye!"  he  answered.  "Thou  look- 
est  like  a  lily  coming  out  of  green 
leaves." 

Laughing  and  chatting  theywalked 
down  the  bridge  past  the  quaint 
bridge-houses,  their  tiny  roof-gardens 
bright  with  flowers,  and  so  in  and  out 
amongst  the  people. 

The  odd  signs  above  the  old  shops 
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swung  back  and  forth  with  low  creak- 
ing, while  the  air  was  full  of  sounds  of 
life,  and  fresh  with  a  salt  smell  from 
the  sea.  Under  those  arches  the  river 
surged  and  beat.  Vessels  from  all 
ports  passed  up  and  down  the  dusky 
water  that  at  this  hour  was  touched 
with  gold  and  red  from  the  western 
sun. 

Great  trading  ships  were  going 
out,  some  to  the  old,  old  East,  and 
others  to  that  new  land  of  the  West. 
Little  wherries  and  punts  went  bus- 
tlingly  back  and  forth,  making  a  great 
to-do  for  things  so  small.  A  thousand 
sails,  black,  brown  and  tawny,  were 
raised  in  the  freshening  evening 
breeze. 

Here  and  there  the  swans  drifted 
homeward,  like  patches  of  floating 
snow,  down  to  the  lower  marshes 
they  went,  where  was  quiet  and  deep 
peace.  Out  on  the  docks  a  day's 
work  was  drawing  in,  and  wearv 
longshoremen  wheeled  the  last  casks 
from  some  fast-emptying  vessel,  or 
piled  great  chests  of  tea,  curiously 
marked  bales  of  foreign  silks  and 
rugs,  or  boxes  of  spice  into  shelter 
for  the  night. 

All  this  Joyce  saw  as  she  had  seen 
it  a  thousand  times  before.  The  wind 
blew  in  many  a  fragrant  odor  from 
the  vessels  being  unloaded,  a  perfume 
of  wine  and  leather,  sandalwood,  cof- 
fee and  tobacco,  all  blended  with  the 
scent  of  the  sea. 

The  sun  touched  the  gray  old 
tower,  where  it  stood  afar  off,  raising 
its  grim  head  to  heaven,  and  holding 
the  secrets  of  the  years.  It  gilded 
the  ancient  priories  of  St.  Mary  Over- 
ies,  and  the  convent  of  Bermondsey, 
and  there  was  but  an  afterglow  light- 
ing up  the  world  as  the  two  came 
upon  a  knot  of  sight-seers  circling 
about  the  man  Dick  Davenport 
sought. 

Yes!  there  he  was,  the  mysterious 
juggler  still  playing  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  passing  throng,  and, 
doubtless,  the  better  filling  of  his  own 
wallet. 

He  stood  on  a  small  cedar  table, 


where  lay  an  open  case  of  long, 
double-edged  knives,  and  he  was — 
as  Davenport  noticed — a  good  head 
taller  than  any  man  around. 

As  for  his  dress,  it  was  sober 
brown,  cut  withal  in  the  extreme 
fashion  of  the  hour,  and  it  followed 
the  lines  of  his  firmly-knit  form,  as 
though  moulded  upon  it.  His  boots 
of  soft  tan  color  rose  to  the  mid- 
thigh,  and  were  square  and  flaring  at 
the  top.  His  jerkin  of  leather  also 
shone  here  and  there  where  it  was 
laced  with  little  gilt  tassels,  as  the  old 
sailor  had  said.  He  was  belted  with 
a  girdle  of  dull  gold,  from  which  dan- 
gled a  small  toy-like  Venetian  dag- 
ger. The  hilt  of  this  pretty  thing 
glinted  blue  as  though  set  thick  with 
turquois.  The  linen  at  the  man's 
throat  and  wrist  was  smooth  and  fair, 
testifying  to  the  ease  with  which  he 
wrought  his  work.  Upon  his  short 
dark  hair  rested  a  jaunty  peaked  cap, 
holding  one  long  pheasant's  feather. 

The  pose  of  the  player  as  he  kept 
some  ivory  balls  in  midair  was  grace 
itself;  still  it  was  his  face  the  people 
watched,  for  there  lay  the  mystery  of 
him.  His  lower  jaws,  strong  and 
beautifully  turned,  were  shaven  clean ; 
the  mouth  firm  and  close  showed  yet 
the  faint  indication  of  a  smile,  but 
across  his  eyes  lay  a  mask,  and  none 
might  say  truly  who  looked  from  be- 
hind it. 

An  ancient  serving  man  waited 
near  the  table  holding  a  heavy  cloak. 
The  expression  on  the  worn  face  was 
one  of  patience  under  great  distress. 
He  it  was  who  collected  the  silver 
sixpences,  groats  and  three-penny- 
bits  after  each  performance — often 
from  a  fast-thinning  crowd — and  in 
truth  his  looks  bespoke  it  an  unwel- 
come task. 

Davenport  pushed  through  the 
mass  of  people  to  its  innermost  circle, 
holding  Joyce  fast  by  the  cloak,  so 
that  she  must  needs  follow. 

They  drew  up  just  as  the  juggler 
stooped  to  take  his  knives  from  their 
case. 

Next    the    girl    stood   a    sailor   all 
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agape;  barefoot  and  swarthy  he  was, 
his  hair  burned  almost  yellow  from 
the  tropic  sun.  On  one  arm  he  held 
a  wooden  cage  wherein  were  two 
homesick  paroquets  that  now  and 
then  uttered  harsh,  unhappy  cries. 
Next  again  was  a  man  of  most  noble 
deportment,  whose  keen  eyes  missed 
nothing  of  interest  that  passed 
around  him.  His  close  pointed 
beard  was  trimmed  to  a  nicety,  and 
the  half  hidden  mouth  changed  as  he 
gazed  about  at  the  motley  crowd  with 
a  smile,  now  grave,  now  whimsical. 

All  this  Joyce  saw  as  in  a  dream, 
for  she  was  only  conscious  of  one  tall 
and  beautiful  figure  clad  from  top  to 
toe  in  sombre  hue,  flinging  from  him 
straight  and  high  into  the  air  a  dozen 
glittering,  dangerous  knives. 

She  watched  him  breathlessly  with 
eyes  darkening,  the  pink  coming  and 
going  in  her  cheeks,  her  hands  cling- 
ing together  till  the  rosy  nails  grew 
white.  From  her  raised  head  the 
green  hood  slipped  away,  and  in  the 
golden  evening  light  her  hair  made 
an  aureole  about  her  face.  He  of  the 
pointed  beard  glanced  at  her  again 
and  again  as  one  impressing  a  picture 
upon  the  memory.  She  stood  as  still 
as  a  lily  in  a  windless  garden,  fasci- 
nated by  the  danger  of  the  play  going 
on. 

One  little  slip — one  breath  too 
much.  —  ah!  The  juggler  glanced 
down  and  his  eyes  caught  the  girl's 
uplifted  face.  There  was  a  quiver  of 
his  arm — and  then  a  shower  of  knives 
rattled  on  the  wooden  table  or  fell  to 
the  bridge. 

Three  he  caught,  and  one  grazed 
his  cheek,  or  even  more,  for  the  blood 
streamed  down  upon  his  collar. 

Joyce  gave  a  low,  half-checked 
scream,  and  pulling  her  kerchief  out 
of  its  swinging  pocket  held  it  up. 

"Quick!  Thy  face!"  she  cried; 
"bind  it  up,  oh,  bind  it  up.  Thou  art 
welcome  to  the  kerchief;  I  need  it 
not." 

Tb^n   turning   to   her   father,   sud- 


denly caught  his  hand.  "Take  me 
home,"  she  said  again  with  soft  in- 
tensity; "I  like  not  such  sights. 
Didst  not  see,  he  might  have  been 
blinded  for  life?" 

The  juggler  had  leaned  down  and 
taken  the  tiny  lace-edged  square, 
which  he  pressed  to  his  face.  Then 
he  leaped  lightly  from  the  table  and 
stood  beside  Joyce. 

"I  give  thee  thanks ;  but  trouble 
not  thy  pretty  head  about  me,  little 
maid,"  he  said.  "Had  I  put  out  my 
life  'twere  a  ne'er-do-well  gone,  and 
not  a  better  man." 

Some  voice  in  the  crowd  called  out, 
"Go  on  with  thy  show,  sir  juggler; 
'tis  not  thy  death  wound  this  time," 
and  there  was  much  chattering  and 
laughter. 

"'Tis  not  as  deep  as  the  Thames," 
called  another.  "'Twill  keep  thy 
head  cool,  and  save  from  leeching," 
said  a  third. 

"I  trow  'twill  make  but  a  paltry 
scar,"  shouted  a  rough  voice.  "Fin- 
ish thy  show.  Art  turned  chicken- 
hearted?" 

The  green  paroquets  set  up  a 
screaming  like  files  over  a  saw. 

Then  the  man  who  stood  next  the 
sailor  looked  quietly  around,  and  the 
hum  of  voices  ceased. 

"Pray  thee,  go  to  thy  homes,  good 
citizens,"  he  said  in  a  rich  command- 
ing voice.  "There  will  be  no  more 
knife-throwing  to-night;  the  light 
has  failed.  Hast  never  heard  this, 
'He  jests  at  scars  who  never  felt  a 
wound.'  "  So,  laughing,  he  made  his 
way  through  the  people. 

"Tis  Will  Shakespeare,"  said  one, 
looking  after  the  man.  "A  young 
player  from  the  Globe  Theatre." — 
"  Tis  Will  Shakespeare — none  else." 

Thus  they  scattered  noisily  and 
went  away  as  the  dusk  fell. 

Davenport  and  his  daughter  had 
long  disappeared,  as  had  the  juggler, 
while  the  old  serving  man  folded  the 
table  by  some  contrivance  and  carried 
it  towards  Bridge  House. 


[To  be  continued.' 
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OLD    TIMES    AND    NEW    IN    DUBLIN,    NEW 
HAMPSHIRE. 

By  George  Willis  Cooke. 

Illustrated  from  photographs  by  Henry  D.  Allison  and  others. 


THE  highest  village  in  New  Eng- 
land is  Dublin,  New  Hamp- 
shire, situated  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Monadnock,  in  the  south- 
western corner  of  the  state.  The 
United  States  survey  has  established 
the  height  of  this  village  as  1,493  ^eet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while  that 
of  Bethlehem,  long  assumed  to  be  the 
highest  village,  is  only  1,454  feet. 
The  whole  town  has  a  like  elevation, 
many  houses  being  higher  than  the 
upper  village,  while  the  lower  village 
and  many  of  the  farms  are  of  a  height 
somewhat  below  the  figure  given. 
The  whole  town  is  something  like 
1,350  or  1,400  feet  above  the  sea;  and 
it  therefore  enjoys  in  summer  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  bracing  air,  cool 
breezes  and  moderated  temperature 
which  such  elevation  secures. 


The  region  immediately  about 
Grand  Monadnock  was  not  settled 
until  a  few  years  before  the  Revolu- 
tion began,  the  first  farm  being  occu- 
pied in  1752.  The  original  settlers 
were  Scotch-Irish  ;  and  though  only 
one  out  of  a  dozen  or  more  of  the 
families  that  came  remained  in  the 
town,  yet  the  fact  that  this  first  per- 
manent inhabitant  was  from  Dublin 
in  Ireland  gave  the  town  its  name. 
That  a  name  with  so  small  historic 
associations  should  have  been  ac- 
cepted, while  the  beautiful  name  of 
Monadnock  was  discarded — the  town 
having  been  originally  known  as 
Monadnock  No.  3  or  North  Monad- 
nock— is  one  of  those  unaccountable 
blunders  for  which  there  appears  to 
be  absolutely  no  reason.  The  only 
excuse   for   it   seems   to   be   that   the 
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names  of  the  surrounding  towns  of 
Troy,  Fitzwilliam,  Marlborough,  Jaf- 
frey,  Peterborough  and  Harrisville 
are  alike  wanting  in  fitness  of  associa- 
tion or  historic  suggestiveness. 

The  permanent  settlers  of  Dublin 
came  largely  from  the  towns  on  the 
border  between  Middlesex  and  Nor- 
folk counties  in  eastern  Massachu- 
setts, the  largest  number  being  from 
Sherborn,  but  many  other  towns 
were  represented,  including  Natick, 
Medfield,  Holliston,  Framingham, 
Concord  and  Amherst.  The  inhab- 
itants   organized    themselves    into    a 


ress  of  the  war  twenty-six  men  from 
Dublin  were  in  the  American  armies. 
After  the  Revolution  the  population 
rapidly  increased,  from  305  in  1775, 
to  901  in  1790,  and  1,188  in  1800.  In 
1810  the  population  had  decreased 
by  four  as  compared  with  1800;  but 
it  advanced  to  1,260  in  1820,  which  is 
the  largest  figure  it  has  ever  reached. 
A  slow  but  steady  decrease  followed, 
which  brought  down  the  population 
to  1,088  in  1850,  which  decrease  was 
accentuated  in  1870  by  the  removal 
of  a  third  of  the  town  to  aid  in  form- 
ing the  new  town  of  Harrisville.    The 


THE    LEFFINGWELL. 

town  in  1768,  and  legal  incorporation 
was  secured  in  1771.  In  1770  the 
town  had  twenty-three  legal  voters ; 
but  a  declaration  prepared  in  1776, 
pledging  the  subscribers  to  "oppose 
the  hostile  proceedings  of  the  British 
fleets  and  armies,"  received  fifty- 
seven  signatures.     During  the  prog- 


population  in  1880  was  455,  and 
in  1890  it  was  597.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  how  early  began  the  ten- 
dencies which  carried  the  people 
into  the  newer  West  and  into  the 
larger  towns  and  cities  of  New  Eng- 
land. Even  so  early  as  1830  com- 
plaint was  made  that  the  young  men 
were  not  contented  to  remain  in  the 
town  and  to  engage  in  agriculture. 

As  soon  as  there  were  persons 
enough  in  the  town  to  hold  religious 
meetings,  an  effort  was  made  to  or- 
ganize a  church.     In  1772  a  minister 
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was  settled ;  but  poor  health  caused 
his  withdrawal  in  a  few  years.  In 
1777  Edward  Sprague  was  settled, 
and  he  continued  in  office  until  his 
•death,  in  181 7.  He  was  an  eccentric 
person,  rode  about  the  country  in  a 
coach  and  four,  and  after  middle  life 
was  quite  wealthy,  so  that  he  entirely 
relinquished  his  salary.  Many  amus- 
ing anecdotes  have  been  told  of  him, 
most  of  which  have  a  very  unsubstan- 
tial basis  in  fact.  Mr.  Sprague  was 
a  native  of  Bos- 
ton, a  graduate  of 
Harvard,  had  no 
knowledge  of  ag- 
riculture, and  was 
not  of  a  practical 
turn  of  mind.  He 
left  to  the  church 
five  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  to  the 
town  nearly  ten 
thousand  for  edu- 
cational purposes. 
In  1820  Levi  W. 
Leonard,  born  in 
Bridgewater,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  a 
graduate    of    Har- 


vard in  181 5,  became  the  minister, 
which  position  he  held  until  1854. 
During  the  thirty-four  years  of  his 
ministry  the  town  knew  its  great- 
est prosperity  and  was  at  the 
height  of  its  industrial  and  edu- 
cational activities.  He  was  a  born 
preacher,  an  efficient  leader  of  men, 
a  true  educator,  a  man  interested  in 
every  subject  of  the  day,  who  labored 
zealously  for  the  good  of  his  people 
and  was  contented  to  remain  in  the 
little  community  where  he  was  first 
located.  In  his  day  the  schools  of 
the  town  stood  among  the  best  in  the 
state  and  were  often  cited  as  models 
for  other  towns  to  follow.  He  was 
superintendent  of  schools,  gave  much 
attention  to  their  encouragement  and 
success,  and  made  them  thoroughly 
efficient.  His  ability  as  an  educator 
found  expression  in  the  preparation 
of  several  successful  text-books,  one 
of  which  was  an  attempt  to  popular- 
ize the  elements  of  science.  Dr. 
Leonard — for  he  was  made  a  D.  D. 
by  Harvard  in  1849 — was  greatly 
devoted  to  scientific  pursuits.  He 
was  a  skilful  botanist,  a  proficient 
entomologist,  and  he  had  a  good 
knowledge  of  other  sciences.  In 
1859  he  was  described  as  the  best 
entomologist  in  the  state,  and  he 
largely  aided  his  classmate,  Dr.  T. 
W.  Harris,  in  the  preparation  of  his 
works  on  that  science.     He  interested 
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the  people  of  the  town  in  his  studies, 
and  especially  the  young.  Soon  after 
his  settlement  he  began  a  town  libra- 
ry, managed  by  himself  and  sup- 
ported by  subscription,  but  open  to 
every  resident  of  the  town.  It  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  very  first 
public  libraries  established  in  the 
country,  and  antedates  in  time  by 
several  years  that  at  Peterborough, 
which  has  secured  recognition  as  the 
first  public  library  supported  directly 
by  the  town.  One  who  knew  Dr. 
Leonard  intimately  said  of  him  that 
he  was  "the  man  who  has  done  more 
than  any  other  for  the  intellectual, 
moral  and  religious  advancement  and 
elevation  of  the  people  of  Dublin." 
He  was  ably  seconded,  however,  in 
all  his  work  by  capable  and  efficient 
parishioners,  men  of  enterprise  and 
intelligence.  The  migratory  tenden- 
cies had  not  yet  taken  away  the  ac- 
tive and  educated  men  and  women 
from  the  country ;  and  men  of  busi- 
ness ability,  mental  activity  and  moral 
earnestness  made  the  town  life  in 
many  ways  prosperous  and  satisfac- 
tory. After  spending  two  summer 
vacations  in   Dublin,   Theodore   Par- 


ker, in  1855,  wrote  of  the  town  and 
its  minister: 

"Here  I  am  rusticating  in  one  of  the- 
nicest  towns  in  New  Hampshire  or  New 
England.  Good  Dr.  Leonard  has  written 
his  natural  piety  all  over  the  town  and  in 
all  the  people.  How  much  a  noble  min- 
ister may  do  for  mankind  in  such  a  town 
as  this!  There  are  twenty-three  copies  of 
the  New  York  Tribune,  and  nearly  as- 
many  of  the  National  Era,  taken  here.  No 
rum  in  town,  excellent  schools,  not  eleven 
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hundred  inhabitants,  and  twelve  hundred 
dollars  devoted  every  year  to  schools.  I 
often  mention  Lincoln,  Dr.  Stearns's  old 
parish  for  so  many  years,  to  show  what  a 
minister  may  do;  Concord  is  also  a  good 
example;  but  Dublin,  I  think,  will  bear 
the  palm  from  all  the  rest.  There  is  not 
a  town  in  New  England  but  would  rejoice 
to  have  such  a  minister  as  Dr.  Leonard." 

Under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Leonard 
a  considerable  number  of  intelligent 
men  and 
women  were 
educated  for 
the  work  of 
In  sev- 

t  o  w  ns 

c  i  t  ies, 

in  vari- 

callings, 
these  persons 
will  be  found ; 
and  they  look 
back  to  his 
influence  with 
gr  a  t  i  t  ude. 
Among  these 
persons,  a  na- 
tive of  Dub- 
lin, is  Pro- 
fessor S.  C. 
Derby  of  the 
Ohio  State 
University  at 
Colum  bus. 
Another  was 
the  Rev.  John 
C.  Learned, 
also  a  native 
of  Dublin, 
who  was  set- 
tled for  many 
years  over 
the  Church 
of  the  Unity, 

St.  Louis.  He  was  an  able  preacher 
and  a  vigorous  thinker. 

Under  the  preaching  of  Mr. 
Sprague  began  those  tendencies  in 
the  Dublin  parish  which  brought  it 
into  accord  with  the  Unitarian  move- 
ment. The  result  was  that  in  1827 
a  few  persons  withdrew  and  formed 
another  religious  organization,  which 
now  bears  the  name  of  the  Trinitari- 
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an  Congregational  Society.  In  other 
parts  of  the  town,  now  included  in 
Harrisville,  the  Baptists  early  organ- 
ized, and  other  denominations  held 
meetings.  Within  a  few  years  the 
Episcopalians  have  erected  a  summer 
chapel  and  rectory,  and  the  congre- 
gation of  summer  residents  and 
visitors  has  been  ministered  to  effi- 
ciently  by    Rev.    Reuben    Kidner    of 

St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Bos- 
ton. The 
Roman  Cath- 
olics have 
also  found  it 
desirable  to 
hold  a  service 
in  the  town 
hall  during 
the  summer 
season.  Un- 
til within  a 
very  few 
years,  how- 
ever, the  town 
of  Dublin  has 
been  largely 
homogene- 
ous in  its  re- 
ligious inter- 
e  s  t  s.  The 
First  Parish 
meeting- 
house has 
been  the  only 
one  with  a 
c  ontinuous 
succession  of 
m  i  n  i  s  t  ers. 
Perhaps  the 
Rev.  George 
M.  Rice, 
minister 
from  1866  to  1882,  was  the 
last  who  could  be  regarded  as  be- 
longing practically  to  the  whole 
town.  He  carried  forward  success- 
fully the  interests  and  the  religious 
traditions  of  the  town  as  they  had 
been  so  efficiently  inaugurated  by 
Mr.  Sprague  and  developed  by  Dr. 
Leonard.  In  more  recent  years  sec- 
tarian   interests    have    predominated, 
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as  is  the  case  everywhere  in  New 
England,  over  those  of  the  commu- 
nity and  the  town,  the  First  Church 
being  now  but  one  church  among 
others. 

From    the    beginning    Dublin    was 
almost  wholly  a  farming  community, 


MONADNOCK    LAKE. 

a  store  or  two,  a  blacksmith's  shop, 
a  small  tannery  and  one  or  two 
diminutive  mills  constituting  all  the 
other  business  interests.  The  tan- 
nery and  the  mills  have  now  disap- 
peared, and  the  only  interest  of  the 
town,  aside  from  that  created  by  its 
attractions  as  a  summer  resort,  is  that 
of  farming.  No  kind  of  social  or  in- 
tellectual organization  exists  in  the 
town,  aside  from  its  two  churches, 
except  a  grange  of  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,  which  has  a  membership 
of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
and  has  been  in  successful  operation 
for  a  number  of  years. 

The  interest  in  Dublin  as  a  place  of 
resort  for  the  summer  months  began 
about  the  middle  of  the  century ;  but 
for  the  next  twenty  years  it  was  only 
in  its  incipient  stages.  As  early  as 
1840  a  few  persons  came  to  the  town 
to  spend  the  summer,  with  relatives, 
and  not  long  after  a  few  families  be- 
gan to  take  boarders.     The  lake  and 


mountain  brought  tourists,  who  re- 
mained for  a  few  days  or  who  camped 
on  the  shores  of  the  lake.  Then  came 
teachers,  clergymen  and  a  few  quiet 
persons  who  enjoyed  the  retirement 
and  the  beauties  of  nature.  One  of 
the  first  regular  summer  visitors  was 
Miss  Harriet  Graup- 
ner,  formerly  well 
known  in  the  musi- 
cal circles  of  Boston. 
It  was  undoubtedly 
his  keen  love  of  the 
world  of  mountain 
and  forest  that 
brought  Theodore 
Parker  to  the  town 
at  an  early  date. 
Many  of  the  farmers 
enlarged  their  in- 
come by  taking  sum- 
mer boarders,  while 
the  number  of  tour- 
ists and  campers- 
out  gradually  in- 
creased. These  tendencies  culminated 
about  1880,  and  have  now  almost 
wholly  disappeared.  The  cause  of 
this  change  was  the  appearance  of  the 
summer  resident,  who  built  a  cottage 
and  became  a  landowner. 

In  1871,  Dr.  C.  H.  Leffingwell  of 
Providence  bought  a  family  residence 
in  the  upper  village;  and  in  1877  he 
opened  it  as  a  hotel,  under  the  name 
of  the  Appleton  House.  He  enlarged 
it  from  time  to  time,  and  finally  gave 
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it  the  name  of  The  Leffingwell.     Mr. 
Henry    R.    Leffingwell    has    been    its 
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manager  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
1888,  The  Boulderstone,  a  large 
boarding  house,  was  built 
on  one  of  the  hills  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  lake. 
The  present  year  has 
brought  the  transforma- 
tion of  an  old  stage  tavern, 
built  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  located  in  the 
lower  village,  into  a  sum- 
mer hotel  under  the  name 
of  LeffingweH's  Inn,  with 
the  same  proprietor  and 
manager  as  The  Leffing- 
well. The  development  of 
Dublin  as  a  summer  resort 
has  not  been  in  the  direc- 
tion of  accommodations 
for  the  summer  boarder, 
either  in  private  houses  or 
in    boarding    houses    and 


hotels.  Probably  not  more  than  two 
hundred  persons  can  be  provided  for 
in  these  ways,  even  when  every  ac- 
commodation is  utilized  to  the  ut- 
most. 

In  the  year  1868  there  came  to 
Dublin  Mr.  John  Osgood  of  Boston ; 
and  connected  with  his  family  were  the 
families  of  Professor  Lewis  B.  Monroe 
and  Dr.  Hamilton  Osgood.  These 
three  families  boarded  with  Mrs.  F. 
F.  Myrick,  whose  house  was  on  the 
Harrisville  road,  overlooking  the  east 
end  of  the  lake  and  the  mountain. 
Mrs.  Myrick  had  begun  taking 
boarders  in  1864  as  a  convenience  to 
three  young  men  from  Jamaica  Plain 
(Boston),  who  were  travelling  on  foot 
about  the  mountain.  Others  came, 
and  she  opened  her  house  in  summer 
to  meet  an  urgent  demand.  Here  it  was 
that  the  Osgood 
family  remained 
for  several  sum- 
mers, until  in  1872 
Professor  Monroe 
bought  the  My- 
rick house  and 
farm,  and  his  fam- 
ily have  since  oc- 
cupied it  as  a  sum- 
mer residence.  In 
connection  with 
these  families,  though  finding  board  at 
another  house,  came  Mrs.  J.  S.  Copley 
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Greene  and  her  brother-in-law,  Gen- 
eral Caspar  Crowninshield,  of  Bos- 
ton. In  1872  Mrs.  Greene  built  the 
first  summer  cottage  erected  in  Dub- 
lin, in  the  neighborhood  of  the  My- 
rick  house,  north  of  the  western  end 
of  the  lake.  Soon  after  Dr.  Hamilton 
Osgood  and  General  Crowninshield 
also  erected  cottages;  and  by  1879 
five  cottages  had  been  built  and  three 
old  houses  remodelled  for  summer 
purposes. 

It  was  due  to  General  Caspar 
Crowninshield  that  Dublin  became  a 
summer  resort  of  a  somewhat  unique 
kind, — that   is,   a  place  of  quiet   and 


in  population  and  wealth.  Agricul- 
ture had  rapidly  declined  in  impor- 
tance, for  manufacturing  there  was  no 
opportunity,  and  the  village  was  too 
far  from  the  railroad  (four  miles)  to 
open  for  it  any  possibilities  of  attract- 
ing those  wishing  a  quiet  and  inex- 
pensive place  of  residence.  There 
was  no  market,  the  prices  of  farms 
went  steadily  down,  and  the  town  was 
rapidly  deteriorating.  The  advent  of 
General  Crowninshield  and  his  friends 
gave  a  new  direction  to  the  life  of  the 
town.  Whereas  in  1870  a  good  farm 
could  be  bought  for  $2,500  to  $3,000, 
in  a  few  years  prices  for  the  same  ad- 
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restful  home  life  in  the  country.  Well 
known  in  Boston  business  and  pro- 
fessional circles,  an  active  member  of 
the  Somerset  and  other  clubs,  and 
popular  wherever  he  went,  he  praised 
Dublin  to  his  friends  and  induced  a 
number  of  them  to  find  in  the  town 
a  place  of  summer  residence.  Under 
this  influence  and  others  the  build- 
ing of  summer  cottages  progressed 
steadily  until  1893,  when  the  number 
had  reached  fifty-six. 

Up  to  the  year  1872  Dublin  had 
been  going  the  way  of  most  country 
towns    in    New   England,    decreasing 


vanced  to  $12,000;  and  in  1898  as 
high  as  $16,000  was  paid  for  a  farm 
that  in  1870  could  have  been  pur- 
chased for  one-sixth  or  one-eighth  of 
that  sum.  The  town  has  taken  on  a 
new  character,  as  a  result.  All  about 
Monadnock  Lake  cottages  are  now  lo- 
cated, and  a  considerable  number  of 
them  are  large  and  substantially  built. 
Being  occupied  for  four  or  five 
months  of  the  year,  they  are  not  mere 
cottages,  but  some  of  them  are  well 
appointed  and  attractive  residences. 

After  a  few  years  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  lake,  Dr.  Osgood  and  Mrs. 
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Greene  built  cottages  on  the  southern 
shore,  in  the  woods  that  reach  from 
the  lake  to  the  mountain.  Cottages 
were  also  built  by  Colonel  T.  W.  Hig- 
ginson, Professor  H.  B.  Hill  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  others.  Here  located  the 
painters,  Abbott  H.  Thayer,  George 
De  Forest  Brush  and  Joseph  Lindon 
Smith.  The  literary  and  artistic  in- 
terests of  these  persons  gave  to  this 
locality  the  name  of  the  "Latin  Quar- 
ter." Here  was  erected  a  few  years 
since,  on  Mr.  Smith's  grounds,  a 
unique  out-of-door  theatre,  following 
an  Italian  model,  and  named  the  Te- 
atro  Bambino.  It  will  accommodate 
but  a  few  persons,  but  it  has  been  so 


planned  and  decorated  as 
genuine  attractions  for 
those  who  admire  what  is 
simple  and  yet  artistic.  In 
this  theatre,  during  the 
summer  of  1898,  was  pre- 
sented a  miracle  play  writ- 
ten by  Henry  Copley 
Greene,  with  Colonel  T. 
W.  Higginson,  Professor 
Raphael  Pumpelly  and 
Russell  Sullivan  in  the  cast 
of  characters.  All  the  cot- 
tages in  this  region  are 
brought  into  neighborly  re- 
lations with  each  other  by 


to    have 


means  of  footpaths  through  the 
woods. 

Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson  first  came 
to  Dublin  about  the  year  1880,  and 
boarded  in  the  family  of  John  H. 
Mason,  at  the  west  end  of  the  lake. 
After  a  number  of  years  he  built  a 
cottage,  which  he  has  named 
"Glimpsewood."  He  is  enthusiastic 
in  his  praise  of  Dublin  as  a  place  of 
summer  residence,  and  he  finds  it 
favorable  to  his  literary  occupations 
throughout  the  summer.  He  has  ac- 
tively identified  himself  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  town,  often  presides  at  pub- 
lic meetings,  nearly  every  year  gives 
one  or  more  lectures  in  the  town  hall 
or  elsewhere,  and  has  helped  to  give 
character  to  the  summer  colony. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  lake  the 
Gleason  farm  was  purchased,  fifteen 
or  more  years  ago,  by  Colonel  George 
E.  Leighton  of  St.  Louis.  Coming  to 
the  town  originally  to  secure  help  for 
his  invalid  wife,  he  has  turned  his  at- 
tention to  agriculture,  purchased  four 
or  five  farms  in  his  neighborhood,  and 
built  up  a  large  dairy  and  farm  inter- 
est. Actively  connected  with  the  rail- 
road and  manufacturing  enterprises 
of  the  state  of  his  residence,  formerly 
president  of  the  trustees  of  Washing- 
ton University  and  a  1  member  of  the 
United  States  Currency  Commission, 
he  has  brought  the  same  business  skill 
to  his  agricultural  pursuits  in  Dublin. 
Having  travelled  extensively  through- 
out New  England,  he  has  found  Dub- 
lin the  most  desirable  place  for  sum- 
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THE    CATLIN    COTTAGE. 

THE    HITCHCOCK    COTTAGE,  "WESTMERE.'' 

THE    FROTHINGHAM    COTTAGE. 


SUMMKK    HOMES  AT  DUBLIN. 


mer  residence  known  to  him.  He  has 
drawn  others  to  the  town  from  St. 
Louis,  until  a  considerable  western 
colony  has  been  attracted  to  the  place, 
the  members  of  which  are  among 
those  who  come  earliest  in  the  spring 
and  remain  latest  in  the  autumn.  Im- 
mediately in  Colonel  Leighton's 
neighborhood,  Mr.  Daniel  Catlin  of 
St.  Louis  has  built  an  attractive  resi- 
dence, on  the  old  Mason  place. 
Among  others  of  this  group  are  Mrs. 
Chapman,  Mrs.  McKittrick  and  her 
son,  all  of  whom  are  now  engaged  in 
building.  In  this  neighborhood  is  the 
cottage    of     the    Hon.    Ethan    Allen 


Hitchcock,  now  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  President  McKinley's  cab- 
inet. At  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  on  the 
old  Morse  place,  Mr.  Daniel  A. 
Dwight  of  Boston  has  found  a  sum- 
mer residence  for  many  years,  being 
one  of  the  earliest  of  those  to  purchase 
a  farm  and  give  his  attention  to  agri- 
culture. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  lake,  on  the 
old  common,  located  Dr.  Horace  P. 
Farnham  and  Mr.  James  H.  Froth- 
ingham  of  New  York.  This  was  the 
location  of  the  second  meeting-house 
and  town  hall.  Toward  the  lake  was 
the  town   cemetery,   now   one   of  the 
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most  attractive  burial  places  to  be 
found  anywhere.  In  the  near  neigh- 
borhood of  the  lake,  with  the  moun- 
tain in  full  view,  nestling  at  the  foot  of 
Beech  Hill,  with  plenty  of  natural 
growth  of  forest  trees  interspersed 
among  the  graves,  with  here  and  there 
a  touch  of  cultivation,  this  place 
has  kept  its  natural  beauties  and 
its  fitness  for  its  purpose.  Across 
the  road  to  the  north  the  first 
church  building  was  located,  and  east- 
ward was  the  house  occupied  by  Par- 
son Sprague.  Toward  the  village  was 
built  the  first  church  edifice  of  the 
Orthodox  society.  In  1818  the  sec- 
ond church  of  the  town  was  built  on 
the  hill  to  the  eastward  of  the  first, 
but  in  1852  a  removal  was  made  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  still  farther  east- 


FRANKL1N      MAC  VEAGH. 

ward,  to  the  centre  of  what  is  now 
the  upper  village.  A  few  years  later 
the  brick  church  of  the  Orthodox  so- 
ciety was  taken  down  and  a  wooden 
structure  erected  in  the  lower  village, 
about  half  a  mile  east  of  the  original 
location. 

About  the  meeting-house  and  town 
hall  was  the  town  common.  This  site 
having  been  abandoned,  Dr.  Farn- 
ham,  a  skilful  and  successful  New 
York  physician,  purchased  it  and 
erected  a  house  thereon  in  1885.  His 
house  stands  on  the  very  spot  occu- 
pied   by    the    second    meeting-house. 


TROF.    L.    B.    MONROE. 

In  this  neighborhood  Mr.  Frothing- 
ham  built  a  house  the  same  year.  He 
also  purchased  the  Sprague  mansion, 
enlarged  and  rebuilt  it,  and  made  it 
into  a  summer  residence. 

Another  group  of  houses  is  located 
on  the  lower  spurs  of  Monadnock, 
which  lie  at  the  east  end  of  the  lake. 
Here  is  the  cottage  of  Professor 
Raphael  Pumpelly,  whose  geological 
surveys  in  this  country  and  China 
have  made  him  widely  known.  His 
cottage  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
town,  overlooking  the  lake,  with  the 
mountain  in  full  view  to  the  west,  and 


HON. 


HITCHCOCK. 
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commanding-       a 

wide      reach      of 

hill     and     forest. 

Some  of  the  best  ■ 

houses      in      the 

town  are  on  this 

hill,     and     others 

are  being  erected 

here.      In     t  h  i  s 

neighborhood     is 

The       Boulder- 
stone  ;    this    was 

originally       built 

by  Mrs.   Richard 

Burton  as  a  sum- 
mer     residence, 

but     some    years 

since      it      was 

added  to  and  has 
been  developed  into  a  large  board- 
ing house.  Mr.  Burton  is  well  known 
by  his  poems  and  essays,  has  been 
literary  editor  of  the  Hartford  Cou- 
rant,  and  last  year  became  a  professor 
in  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

The  spur  of  hills  extending  east- 
ward from  Monadnock  has  been  occu- 
pied by  other  summer  residents.  The 
Learned  farm,  a  little  east  of  the  Pum- 
pelly  cottage,  was  not  long  since  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Franklin  MacVeagh  of 
Chicago,  whose  active  business  career 
has  made  farming  attractive  to  him. 
Here  he  is  transforming  two  farms 
into  a  valuable  estate,  and  a  fine  resi- 
dence will  soon  add  to  its  attractions. 


RICHARD    BURTON. 


In  this  neighborhood  are  the  Masons 
and  Cabots  of  Boston.  Mr.  Louis 
Cabot  has  purchased  several  farms 
and  gives  much  attention  to  agricul- 
tural interests.  He  has  a  large  herd  of 
fine  Guernsey  cows,  and  takes  much 
interest  in  the  care  and  breeding  of 
horses.  He  has  shown  what  excel- 
lent results  can  be  secured  by  one 
who  seeks  pleasure  in  farming  rather 
than  profit.  Toward  Jaffrey,  on 
the  old  Derby  farm,  Miss  Edith 
Page  of  Boston,  who  came  to 
Dublin  an  almost  helpless  invalid 
a  few  years  since,  has  found  health 
and  delight  for  the  whole  year  in 
her  country  life,  and  in  the  manage- 
ment of  fields,  orchards  and  barns. 
For  a  few  years 
after  1893  almost 
no  building  was 
done  in  Dublin ; 
but  the  summer 
of  1898  brought 
a  revival  in  that 
direction.  The 
present  season, 
new  houses  are 
occupied  by 
William  Amory, 
Miss  Susan  Up- 
ham  of  Boston, 
and  Mrs.  Hugh 
McKittrick  o  f 
St.  Louis.  Houses 
are  now  in  the 
process    of    con- 
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struction  by  Dr.  H.  Osgood  and 
Mrs.  William  Parsons  of  Boston, 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Chapman  and  Thomas 
McKittrick  of  St.  Louis,  and  by 
Franklin  MacVeagh  of  Chicago. 
Those  who  will  begin  building  during 
the  present  year  are  the  Misses 
Houghton  and  Professor  A.  B.  Hart 
of  Cambridge,  Mrs.  Edward  Froth- 
ingham  of  Boston,  Francis  M.  Jencks 
and  Dr.  Lindon  Melius  of  Baltimore, 
and  C.  W.  Wyman  of  New  York. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  region 
about  Monadnock  Lake,  as  well  as  the 
western  slope  of  Beech  Hill  and  the 
eastern  spurs  of  Monadnock,  are  now 
occupied  by  the  summer  residents. 
The  western  end  of  the  town  is  still 
devoted  to  farming  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent. The  eastern  end  has  not  yet  been 
invaded  by  the  summer  resident ;  and 
here  are  found  the  greater  part  of  the 
farms.  It  has  come  about,  however, 
that  every  interest  of  the  town  now 
centres  in  the  summer  population. 
The  farmers  find  here  a  profitable 
market  for  their  produce ;  the  secur- 
ing of  wood  and  ice  offers  a  winter 
occupation  ;  while  a  goodly  contingent 
of  laborers,  mechanics  and  others  are 
actively  employed  for  at  least  six 
months  in  the  year. 

Two  characteristics  of  the  summer 


life  in  Dublin  deserve  special  mention. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  fact  that  the 
"summer  resort"  aims  and  methods 
have  not  found  manifestation.  Almost 
exclusively  the  persons  who  have  pur- 
chased and  built  in  the  town  have 
sought  a  summer  home  for  rest  and 
recreation ;  they  have  not  wished  for 
society  or  fashion ;  and 
the  Hfe  has  been  kept 
natural  and  s  im  p  1  e  . 
While  there  is  a  kindly- 
interchange  of  social 
courtesies  on  the  part  of 
the  summer  residents, 
any  display  of  fashion  or 
wealth  has  been  dis- 
carded to  a  large  degree, 
and  many  interests 
bring  persons  together 
in  a  simple  and  uncon- 
ventional manner.  To 
keep  to  the  ways  of  nature  in 
yards,  walks,  roads  and  fields  has 
been  accepted  as  desirable ;  and 
an  unwritten  law  has  been  adopted, 
that  nature  is  to  be  interfered  with 
as  little  as  possible.  The  same 
law  has  been  followed  in  society, — 
that  simplicity  is  to  obtain  on  all  occa- 
sions. The  absence  of  fashion  may  be 
said  to  distinguish  Dublin  as  a  place 
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of  summer  residence.  The  limited 
hotel  accommodations  and  the  small 
number  of  houses  that  are  rentable 
have  had  an  effect  in  limiting  the 
summer  population  largely  to  those 
who  have  sought  in  Dublin  a  natural 
and  recuperative  life. 


were  in  the  process  of  making  by  per- 
sons spending  the  summer  in  the 
town. 

For  many  years  Dublin  has  been  a 
favorite  place  of  resort  for  artists. 
The  scenery  is  of  unrivalled  interest 
to  painter  and  poet  alike.  The  quiet, 
simple  life  of  the  town, 
in  the  midst  of  many 
charms  of  wood,  lake 
and  mountain,  make 
this  an  ideal  place  for 
the  dreams  and  labors 
of  the  artist.  Every 
summer  sees  a  number 
of  studios  in  the  town ; 
and  the  work  of  Smith, 
Thayer  and  Brush  has 
come      to      be      widely 


These        conditions 
have  been  conducive  to 
bringing    to    the    town 
every  summer  a  consid- 
erable   number    of    per- 
sons devoted  to  literary 
and      artistic      pursuits. 
Already     the     names 
of    Colonel    Higginson, 
Professor  Pumpelly  and 
Professor  Richard  Bur- 
ton    have     been     men- 
tioned.    To    this    num- 
ber may  be  added  Justin  Winsor,  Pro- 
fessor   Albert    Bushnell    Hart,    Rev. 
William  R.  Alger,  Rev.  Robert  Coll- 
yer,   Rev.  William   C.   Winslow,   and 
Professor    Henry    W.    Rolfe    of    the 
University  of  Chicago.     During  the 
summer  of  1898  nearly  a  dozen  books 


known.  To  these  names  may  be 
added  those  of  Frank  W.  Benson, 
Edmund  C.  Tarbell  and  Miss  Rose 
Lamb,  all  of  whom  have  been 
drawn  to  Dublin  year  after  year  in 
pursuit  of  beauty  and  the  helpful  con- 
ditions of  artistic  production.    George 
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Grey  Barnard,  the  rising  young  sculp- 
tor of  New  York,  has  also  spent  one 
or  more  summers  in  the  town.  In 
former  years  Miss  Maida  Craigin  and 
Miss  Georgia  Cayvan  found  rest  and 
recuperation  here  after  the  close  of  the 
theatrical  season.  In  the  neighboring 
town  of  Chesham,  William  Preston 
Phelps  devotes  himself  almost  entirely 
to  the  painting  of  Monadnock  scen- 
ery.* Edward  Waldo  Emerson  occu- 
pies his  studio  every  summer,  on  one 
of  the  southern  spurs  of  the  moun- 
tain, f 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  at- 
tractions of  Dublin  for  the  summer 
resident  have  been  the  cause  of  its  re- 
demption as  a  town.  The  house  and 
barn,  with  the  surrounding  acres  for 
garden,  orchard  and  pasture,  one  of  the 
best  village  properties  in  the  town,  that 
sold  in  1865  for  $600,  has  been  offered 
for  rental  the  present  summer  for  two- 
thirds  that  sum.  That  indicates  the 
merely  financial  gain  that  has  been  se- 
cured by  the  summer  visitor.  The  im- 
proved roads  indicate  another  advan- 
tage, and  one  of  no  inconsiderable  im- 

*  See  the  illustrated  article  on  "  A  Painter  of  Monad- 
nock," by  Charles  E.  Hurd,  in  the  New  England  Maga- 
zine, November,  1897. 

tSee  Dr.  Emerson's  illustrated  article,  "The  Grand 
Monadnock,"  in  the  September,  1896,  number  of  the 
.magazine. 


PLETON     FARM. 

portance.  The  summer  resident  has 
much  leisure  for  driving,  he  possesses 
good  horses  and  carriages,  and  he 
calls  for  excellent  roads.  As  he  is 
quite  willing  to  be  taxed  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  roads  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved, so  that  they  now  offer  unsur- 
passed attractions  for  riding  and  driv- 
ing. The  same  tendencies  have  given 
a  greater  neatness  to  houses  and 
yards,  the  planting  of  trees  has  been 
encouraged,  and,  what  is  far  more  de- 
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sirable,  their  wanton  destruction  has 
been  guarded  against.  The  tidiness, 
thrift  and  beauty  of  the  town  have 
been  in  considerable  degree  increased. 
The  assessed  property  of  the  town  has 
been  much  more  than  doubled  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years. 

In  a  more  limited  way  the  summer 
resident  has  contributed  to  the  social 
and  intellectual  life  of  the  town,  by 
aiding  in  the  rejuvenation  and 
enlargement  of  the  town  libra- 
ry, now  containing  about  3,000 
volumes,  and  by  bringing  be- 
fore the  people  various  lectures, 
concerts  and  other  entertain- 
ments of  a  high  order.  During 
the  summer  of  1898  Colonel 
T.  W.  Higginson,  Professor  A. 
B.  Hart,  Professor  Raphael 
Pumpelly  and  Mr.  Franklin 
MacVeagh  gave  on  Sunday 
afternoons  in  August,  in  the 
First  Parish  church,  talks  on 
the  events  of  the  day  as  devel- 
oped by  the  Cuban  war.  A 
talk  on  his  latest  impressions 
of  life  in  England,  given  in  the 
rectory  by  Colonel  Higginson, 
was  one  of  the  attractions  of 
:the  season.  Two  piano  rehear- 
sals by  Professor  Karl  Baer- 
mann,  in  the  primitive  concert 
hall  fan  old  barn)  adjoining  the 
May  cottage,  proved  sources  of 


the  greatest  delight  to  those  privileged 
to  attend.  All  these  things  add  to  the 
interest  and  attractiveness  of  the  town 
life. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed,  however, 
that  the  summer  resident  and  boarder 
are  an  unmixed  good  to  the  hill  town. 
Such  in  reality  is  not  the  case,  for  they 
bring  into  it  divisive  interests,  destroy 
the  homogeneity  of  its  life,  and  pre- 
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sent  standards  of  living  which  the  na- 
tive population  cannot  accept  without 
injury  to  their  social  and  moral  con- 
duct. The  summer  resident  wishes 
for  good  roads,  and  he  secures  them ; 
he  is  not  interested  in  the  schools,  and 
they  have  deteriorated.  Probably 
more  money  is  spent  on  the  schools 
than  in  1850,  but  the  standard  main- 
tained is  much  lower.  At  that  earlier 
time  the  Dublin  schools  would  com- 
pare well  with  any  in  the  state,  even 
in  the  larger  towns  and  cities ;  but  at 
the  present  time  they  are  not  adequate 
to  the  educational  needs  of  the  town. 
For  this  there  can  be  no  remedy  until 
the  state  is  persuaded  to  work  for 
the  equalization  of  school  privileges 
throughout  all  its  territory  or  until  the 
summer  resident  can  be  made  to  see 
that  he  ought  to  aid  the  schools  as  he 
aids  the  roads  and  the  library.  With 
the  deterioration  of  the  schools  and 
the  incoming  of  an  outside  population, 
conditions  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to 
prevent  or  to  overcome,  it  has  been 
made  somewhat  more  difficult  to 
maintain  the  old  standards  of  moral 
and  intellectual  life.  The  native  pop- 
ulation of  Dublin,  however,  has  al- 
ways been  intelligent,  self-respecting 
and  moral,  with  an  almost  entire 
absence  of  vice  and  crime. 

What  gives  Dublin  its  characteris- 
tics as  a  town  is  the  fact  that  it  lies 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  "Cheshire's 
haughty  hill,"  as  Emerson  nobly  de- 
scribed it.  The  solitary  presence  of 
Grand  Monadnock  gives  climate, 
beauty  and  distinctness  to  the  town, 
has  made  its  outward  attractions  what 
they  are,  and  has  moulded  the  lives  of 
its  people.  This  isolated  and  unique 
mountain  has  been  well  described  by 
one  who  knows  it  well : 

"From  field  and  fold  aloof  he  stands, 
A  lonely  peak  in  peopled  lands, 
Rock-ridged  above  his  wooded  bands; 
Like  a  huge  arrowhead  in  stone." 

Finely  did  Emerson  describe  it  as 
"An  eyemark  and  the  country's  core," 

standing  in  the  midst  of  a  wide-ex- 
tended region  as  a 


"Pillar   which    God   aloft   hath    set 
So  that  men  might  it  not  forget; 
It  should  be  their  life's  ornament, 
And  mix  itself  with  each  event." 

One  would  need  to  travel  far  to  find 
another  mountain  so  individual  as 
Monadnock,  with  so  distinct  and  as- 
sertive a  character.  Individual  as  he 
is,  however,  multifarious  are  the  forms 
of  his  manifestation,  presenting  a  new 
face  from  almost  every  point  of  view. 
What  he  is  from  Monadnock  Lake  is 
so  unlike  what  he  is  from  Jaffrey  or 
Troy  that  the  view  might  be  that  of  an 
entirely  different  mountain.  A  half- 
mile  walk  will  give  a  new  aspect  of 
this  "mountain  strong,"  and  give  a 
new  indication  of  the  many  elusive 
forms  he  presents.  Monadnock  is  not 
rugged,  bold  or  high,  lifting  his  head 
only  3,169  feet  above  the  sea  and  1,676 
feet  above  the  lake  and  village;  but 
he  stands  in  masterful  repose  in  the 
midst  of  a  beautiful  land,  a  majestic 
beacon  and  friend 


"To  all  the  dwellers  in  the  plains 
Round  about,  a  hundred  miles, 
With  salutation  to  the  sea  and  to  the  bor- 
dering: isles." 


To  the  eastward,  a  distance  of  ten 
miles,  are  the  Pack  Monadnocks,  a 
long  succession  of  wooded  hills  in 
Temple  and  Peterborough,  that  are  fit 
companions  to  their  loftier  neighbor. 
From  Dublin  village  they  present  on 
the  eastern  horizon  a  constant  miracle 
of  beauty,  only  less  elusive  and  shift- 
ing than  that  of  Grand  Monadnock 
himself.  These  hills  are  beyond  the 
territory  of  Dublin,  but  at  least  one- 
half  of  Monadnock  belongs  to  the 
town  by  right  of  possession ;  and  with 
it  belong  the  brooks,  wooded  slopes, 
forests,  mountain  paths  and  lake,  that 
make  up  a  perpetual  succession  of 
delights  to  the  lover  of  nature.  With 
these  go  the  succession  of  flowers,  the 
variety  of  trees  and  shrubs,  the  many 
kinds  of  bird  life  and  song,  that  give 
to  this  region  an  unrivalled  charm. 

To  climb  Monadnock  is  not  a  diffi- 
cult task,   so  gradually  does   he   rise 
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out  of  the  plain  and  the  lower  hills. 
The  ascent  may  be  made  by  the  way  of 
Mountain  Brook  on  the  western  side, 
through  the  woods  and  by  the  side  of 
the  rushing  waters  as  they  flow  down- 
ward;  or  one  may  walk  across  the 
fields  and  up  a  trodden  path  that  can 
be  ascended  in  two  or  three  hours. 
The  most  attractive  climb  is  that  past 
Professor  Pumpelly's  cottage,  over 
the  lower  spurs  of  the  mountain, 
through  high  hillside  fields,  strug- 
gling up  steep  rocky  slopes,  climbing 
two  or  three  of  the  lower  peaks  on  the 
way,  and  finally  reaching  the  highest 
pinnacle  from  the  east.  This  ascent 
is  marked  by  piles  of  stones  put  in 
place  by  Professor  Pumpelly  and  Rev. 
AVilliam  C.  Winslow,  and  affords  a 
delightful  visit  to  the  woods  of  the 
upper  slopes  and  charming  glimpses 
of  lakes  and  woods  and  villages  to  the 
eastward.  A  leisurely  climb  reveals 
many  delights  by  the  way. 

Monadnock  Lake  lies  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  and  is  one  mile  in  length 
and  nearly  as  broad.  Woods  come 
down  to  its  shores,  except  on  the 
western  side,  and  a  fine  road,  three 
miles  in  length,  circles  around  it.  In 
its  waters  are  found  great  numbers  of 
brook  trout,  of  a  variety  unknown 
elsewhere.  The  lake  is  fed  by  springs, 
and  has  no  visible  inlet  except  the 
tiny  brooks  that  come  from  the  sur- 


rounding hills.  Its  pure  waters,  peb- 
bly banks,  wooded  borders  and  cool 
breezes,  with  the  mountain  back- 
ground, give  it  a  charm  quite  its  own, 
that  wins  for  it  the  admiration  of  all 
who  behold  it. 

To  the  northeast  of  the  lake  is 
Beech  Hill,  that  would  demand  its 
own  praises  if  it  had  not  rivals  so  near 
at  hand.  From  the  vantage  ground 
of  its  upper  slopes  Monadnock  can  be 
seen  with  great  distinctness  and  ful- 
ness of  outline.  All  about  its  borders 
are  woods  to  ramble  in  and  to  find  joy 
of  their  shade  and  wandering  path- 
ways. Across  the  lake,  on  the  sides  of 
Monadnock  and  its  lower  hills,  this  is 
one  of  the  chief  attractions,  to  wander 
along  woodsy  paths,  to  hear  the  mur- 
mur of  singing  brooks,  to  watch  the 
outlook  of  sky  and  mountain,  to  sit  on 
sunny  slopes  and  study  cloud  effects 
or  delight  in  the  far-reaching  vision 
of  hill  and  lake.  The  road  from  Dub- 
lin to  Jaffrey — any  one  of  the  three  or 
four — the  road  which  circles  about  the 
whole  mountain  and  those  that  follow 
across  fields  or  along  old  mountain 
ascents  to  wood-lots — afford  drives 
one  may  enjoy  for  many  a  day.  One 
of  these,  close  at  hand  from  the  vil- 
lage, is  found  in  Blackberry  Lane, 
which  affords  a  glimpse  of  how  Na- 
ture most  adorns  herself  when  per- 
mitted to  follow  her  own  sweet  will. 


WHEN  DEY  'LISTED  COLORED  SOLDIERS. 

By  Paul  Laurence    Dunbar. 

DEY  was  talkin'  in  de  cabin,  dey  was  talkin'  in  de  hall ; 
But  I  listened  kin'  o'  keerless,  not  a  thinkin'  'bout  it  all ; 
An'  on  Sunday,  too,  I  noticed,  dey  was  whisp'rin'  mighty 
much, 
Stannin'  all  aroun'  de  roadside  w'en  dey  let  us  out  o'  chu'ch. 
But  I  didn't  think  erbout  it  twell  de  middle  of  de  week, 
An'  my  'Lias  come  to  see  me,  an'  somehow  he  couldn't  speak. 
Den  I  seed  all  in  a  minute  what  he'd  come  to  see  me  for ; — 
Dey  had  'listed  colo'ed  sojers,  an'  my  'Lias  gwine  to  wah. 

Oh,  I  hugged  him,  an'  I  kissed  him,  an'  I  baiged  him  not  to  go ; 
But  he  tol'  me  dat  his  conscience,  hit  was  callin'  to  him  so, 
An'  he  couldn't  baih  to  lingah  w'en  he  had  a  chanst  to  fight 
For  de  freedom  dey  had  gin  him  an'  de  glory  of  de  right. 
So  he  kissed  me,  an'  he  lef  me,  w'en  I'd  p'omised  to  be  true ; 
An'  dey  put  a  knapsack  on  him,  an'  a  coat  all  colo'ed  blue. 
So  I  gin  him  pap's  of  Bible  Com  de  bottom  of  de  draw, — 
Wen  dey  'listed  colo'ed  sojers  an'  my  'Lias  went  to  wah. 

But  I  thought  of  all  de  weary  miles  dat  he  would  have  to  tramp. 

An'  I  couldn't  be  contented  w'en  dey  tuk  him  to  de  camp. 

W'y  my  hea't  nigh  broke  wid  grievin'  twell  I  seed  him  on  de 

street ; 
Den  I  felt  lak  I  could  go  an'  th'ow  my  body  at  his  feet. 
For  his  buttons  was  a-shinin',  an'  his  face  was  shinin',  too, 
An'  he  looked  so  strong  an'  mighty  in  his  coat  o'  sojer  blue, 
Dat  I  hollahed,  "Step  up,  manny,"  dough  my  th'oat  was  so'  an' 

raw,— 
W'en  dey  'listed  colo'ed  sojers  an'  my  'Lias  went  to  wah. 

Ol'  Mis'  cried  w'en  mastah  lef  huh,  young  Miss  mou'ned  huh 

brothah  Ned, 
An'  I  didn't  know  dey  feelin's  is  de  ve'y  wo'ds  dey  said 
W'en  I  tol'  'em  I  was  so'y.     Dey  had  done  gin  up  dey  all ; 
But  dey  only  seemed  mo'  proudah  dat  dey  men  had  heerd  de  call. 
Bofe  my  mastahs  went  in  gray  suits,  an'  I  loved  de  Yankee  blue, 
But  I  thought  dat  I  could  sorrer  for  de  losin'  of  'em  too  ; 
But  I  couldn't,  for  I  didn't  know  de  ha'f  o'  what  I  saw, 
Twell  dey  'listed  colo'ed  sojers  an'  my  'Lias  went  to  wah. 

Mastah  Jack  come  home  all  sickly ;  he  was  broke  for  life,  dey 

said ; 
An'  dey  lef  my  po'  young  mastah  some'rs  on  de  roadside, — dead. 
W'en  de  women  cried  an'  mou'ned  'em,  I  could  feel  it  thoo  an* 

thoo, 
For  I  had  a  loved  un  fightin'  in  de  way  o'  dangah,  too. 
Den  dey  tol'  me  dey  had  laid  him  some'rs  way  down  souf  to  res', 
Wid  de  flag  dat  he  had  fit  for  shinin'  daih  acrost  his  breas'. 
Well,  I  cried,  but  den  I  reckon  dat's  what  Gawd  had  called  him 

for. 
W'en  dey  'listed  colo'ed  sojers  an'  my  'Lias  went  to  wah. 
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WORKMEN'S  HOMES  AND  WORKMEN'S  TRAINS. 

By  Charles  Welsh. 


HEN,  thirty  years  or 
more  ago,  some  public- 
spirited  people  of  Lon- 
don, interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  working- 
man  and  realizing  the. 
importance,  to  his  moral  and  phys- 
ical well-being,  of  his  being  prop- 
erly housed  in  sanitary  dwellings  and 
in  a  pure  atmosphere,  started  a  joint 
stock  company  with  the  view  of  pro- 
viding suburban  homes  for  artisans 
and  laborers,  their  idea  of  "philan- 
thropy and  five  per  cent,"  as  it  was 
jeeringly  called  by  some,  came  in  for 
much  obloquy  and  derision;  and  the 
financial  failure  of  some  of  the  earlier 
organizations  of  this  kind  seemed  for 
some  time  to  justify  the  animadver- 
sions of  their  opponents.  But  in  later 
years  the  idea,  under  efficient  man- 
agement and  proper  administration, 
has  prospered  and  brought  forth  fruit 
abundantly.  In  all  the  suburbs  of 
London,  north,  south,  east  and  west, 
large  tracts  of  land  have  been  acquired 
by  these  joint  stock  companies  and 
have  been  covered  with  dwellings  for 
workingmen. 

To  these  colonies  the  name  of 
parks  has  been  frequently  given, — 
such  as  Queen's  Park,  and  Noel  Park, 
to  cite  two  of  the  best  known.  These 
parks  do  not  consist  of  dismal  rows 
of  houses  all  built  in  one  deadly  uni- 
form style,  nor  of  barrack-like  tene- 
ment houses,  but  of  pretty,  tasteful 
cottages  of  various  sizes  and  of  vari- 
ous degrees  of  accommodation,  sound- 
ly built,  with  all  modern  improve- 
ments, each  with  its  own  little  garden 
and  rented  at  from  four  to  twelve  shil- 
lings ($i  to  $3)  a  week.  These  es- 
tates are  tastefully  laid  out,  paved, 
sewered  and  lighted ;  and  the  com- 
panies owning  and  operating  them 
pay  a  very  fair  dividend  to  their 
shareholders,  after  providing  for 
maintenance,  an  amortization  fund, 
and  adequately  remunerating  the  staff 
required. 
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These  parks  are  governed  by  all 
those  conditions  which  insure  the 
moral  and  social  well-being  of  the 
people.  Not  only  are  no  intoxicating 
liquors  allowed  to  be  sold  upon  any 
premises  therein,  but  every  influence 
is  used  to  keep  the  public  houses  far 
away  from  their  borders.  All  mat- 
ters affecting  sanitation  are  most 
carefully  looked  after,  and  as  they  are 
well  away  from  the  smoke  and  im- 
pure atmosphere  of  the  city  and  the 
manufacturing  districts,  in  suburbs 
where  good  air  and  pure  water 
abound,  they  are  the  healthiest  living 
places  near  the  metropolis ;  and, 
thanks  to  a  system  to  which  we  shall 
refer  later  on,  they  are  within  easy 
access  of  the  great  centre  which  is 
the  scene  of  the  daily  labors  of  those 
who  dwell  therein. 

The  congested  condition  of  city 
habitation  was  for  many  years  a 
problem  for  the  London  municipal 
authorities.  They  succeeded  in  re- 
moving the  congestion;  but  it  was 
left  mainly  to  private  enterprise  to 
provide  for  the  thousands  who  were 
made  homeless  by  the  city  improve- 
ments. The  rookeries  in  which  thou- 
sands of  the  working  classes  in  Lon- 
don were  packed  together  have  their 
counterpart  only  in  some  of  the  worst 
tenement  houses  of  New  York.  City 
improvements,  the  widening  of  old 
thoroughfares,  and  the  opening  up  of 
new  ones,  were  constantly  destroying 
acres  of  them ;  and  workingmen  were 
being  literally  driven  out  of  house 
and  home  by  thousands. 

Many  of  these  rookeries  still  exist ; 
but  they  are  fast  disappearing,  and 
to-day,  thanks  to  the  agencies  to 
which  it  is  our  purpose  to  call  atten- 
tion, the  condition  of  the  working- 
man  in  London,  so  far  as  his  dwelling 
place  is  concerned,  is  better  than  that 
of  his  peers  in  almost  any  city  in  the 
world.  But  the  homeless  evicted 
workingman  was  at  one  time  one  of 
the  most  serious  social  problems  that 
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London  had  to  face ;  and  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Artisans'  and  Laborers' 
Dwellings  Companies  came  forward 
to  solve  it.  They  raised  the  neces- 
sary capital,  bought  the  land  within 
reasonable  distance  of  the  city,  and 
built  the  houses  such  as  we  have  de- 
scribed. But  there  was  yet  another 
problem  to  be  solved — that  of  trans- 
porting the  possible  dwellers  therein 
to  and  from  their  work. 

Special  railroad  tickets  at  reduced 
rates  for  workmen,  available  between 
certain  morning  and  evening  hours 
only,  had  long  been  issued  by  most  of 
the  railroad  companies  serving  sub- 
urban London ;  but  the  rates  were 
yet  too  high,  and  only  the  better  paid 
mechanic  could  afford  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  facility  thus  offered.  New 
armies  of  workingmen  of  all  grades 
of  pay  were  every  month  seeking 
suburban  homes ;  capitalists  were 
building  such  homes  all  around  the 
city;  but  the  distance  between  the 
workman's  home  and  his  work  had 
vet  to  be  bridged. 

The  promoters  of  the  different  Ar- 
tisans' and  Laborers'  Dwellings  Com- 
panies in  the  different  suburbs  got  to- 
gether to  advocate  cheaper  work- 
man's fares  and  more  frequent  trains. 
Prominent  social  reformers  joined 
them;  and  the  workingmen  them- 
selves took  up  the  matter.  Govern- 
ment was  appealed  to,  to  bring  pres- 
sure upon  the  railroad  companies  to 
induce  them  to  give  greater  facilities 
in  the  way  of  cheaper  rates  and 
greater  train  accommodation  for 
workmen  between  city  and  suburb, 
with  the  result  that  a  service  of  work- 
men's special  morning  and  evening 
trains  was  organized  on  practically 
every  railroad  system  leading  out  of 
London,  with  fares  so  low  as  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  the  laboring  man 
as  well  as  of  the  skilled  artisan.  Low 
as  these  fares  are,  the  trains  are  run 
at  a  profit  to  the  railroad  companies. 
The  full  complement  of  passengers 
being  always  practically  assured,  it 
was  easy  to  base  the  fare  on  the  ac- 
tual expense  of  running  the  train. 

The  result  of  all  this,  which,  like  all 


reforms  in  England,  was  brought 
about  in  the  face  of  difficulty  and 
opposition  and  by  very  slow  de- 
grees, is  that  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  has  witnessed  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  conditions  of  the 
housing  of  the  working  classes,  not 
alone  in  London,  but  in  the  other 
large  cities,  which  were  not  slow  to 
follow  the  example  set  by  the 
metropolis. 

Has  not  all  this  some  lessons  for 
the  people  of  some  of  our  own  cities, 
especially  in  manufacturing  districts, 
which  are  becoming  overcrowded? 
The  conditions  under  which  hundreds 
of  workingmen  in  American  cities 
are  living  to-day  are  in  every  way  as 
bad  as  those  which  existed  in  London 
thirty  years  ago ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  places  are  ripe  for 
improvement — improvement  in  the 
direction  of  extended  accommodation 
in  the  shape  of  suburban  homes  for 
artisans  and  laborers  who  are  com- 
pelled to  live  in  unhealthy  surround- 
ings and  in  overcrowded  and  con- 
gested quarters,  and  in  the  direction 
also  of  providing  them  with  special 
facilities  of  transportation. 

Some  of  this  work  has  been  ren- 
dered more  practicable  in  and  around 
London  by  the  reclamation  of  waste 
lands.  Immense  tracts  of  land  on  the 
eastern  outskirts  of  London,  which 
were  for  many  years  the  dumping 
ground  for  the  city  ashes  and  solid 
rubbish,  and  of  the  slag  and  refuse 
from  the  factories  round  about,  are 
now  covered  with  long  streets  of 
houses  that  are  constantly  let  at  good 
paying  rentals.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  New  York  City  ashes  and  refuse 
have  made  good  and  valuable  ground 
of  what  was  formerly  waste  and 
marsh  land.  All  the  way  from  Com- 
munipaw  station  to  the  ferry,  on  the 
Jersey  side,  an  area  of  hundreds  of 
acres  has  been  thus  reclaimed  and 
made  available  for  bidding  purposes. 
The  project  of  filling  up  the  Hacken- 
sack  meadows  with  the  ashes  and 
refuse  of  New  York  City  has  already 
been  mooted.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
five  years  the  whole  of  this  tract  could 
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by  this  means  be  converted  into  avail- 
able building  land. 

As  business  enterprises,  then,  Lon- 
don experience  has  shown  that  under- 
takings such  as  these  under  consider- 
ation can  be  made  successful ;  as  to 
their  value  as  affecting  the  social  and 
moral  well-being  of  those  who  are 
still  compelled  to  live  stived  up  in  city 
tenements  there  can  be  no  two  opin- 
ions. ''Philanthropy  and  five  per 
cent"  may  be  found  as  compatible  in 
American  city  suburbs  as  they  have 
been  found  in  England;  and  artisans' 
and  laborers'  dwelling  associations 
could  not  fail  to  flourish  here,  both  as 
investments  and  as  instruments  of 
social  well-being,  if  they  are  only 
properly  founded,  capitalized,  gov- 
erned and  administered. 

But  we  shall  still  have  the  question 
of  transportation  to  deal  with ;  and  for 
the  solution  of  this  problem,  in  the 
same  way  as  it  has  been  solved  in 
England,  we  are  surely  ripe  also. 
Not  long  since  a  workingman  put 
forward  in  a  leading  New  York  news- 
paper an  earnest  plea  for  special 
trains  for  workingmen  going  to  and 
from  their  work,  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  other  passengers 
avoided  him  when  he  was  obliged  to 
board  the  car  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
covered  with  the  grease,  dirt  and 
grime  inseparable  from  his  occupa- 
tion. It  was,  he  urged,  not  fair  to 
him  that  he  should  be  treated  as  a 
pariah  by  the  better  dressed  passen- 
gers ;  nor  was  it,  he  was  quite  as 
ready  to  admit,  fair  to  them  that  they 
should  be  subjected  to  this  unavoid- 
able contact  with  his  soiled  clothes. 

This,  however,  is  only  a  minor  fac- 
tor in  the  problem,  though  it  involves 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  all 
concerned.  It  would  be  quite  possi- 
ble to  run  special  ferry  boats  and  spe- 
cial trains,  at  special  reduced  through 
rates,  for  workingmen  during  certain 
of  the  morning  and  evening  hours. 
The  fares  should  be  brought  to  the 
lowest  possible  point,  allowing  only  a 
profit  on  the  actual  cost  of  running 
the  trains;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
full    complement    of    passengers    can 


always  be  counted  on ;  it  is  not  a  cas- 
ual, but  a  certain  traffic.  The  trans- 
portation companies  would  surely 
find  it  as  practicable  and  as  advan- 
tageous to  work  on  this  basis  here,  as 
thev  have  done  in  England. 

The  need  for  these  two  interde- 
pendent reforms  is  great ;  and  they 
only  require  to  be  taken  up  in  earnest 
to  bring  about  good  results,  and 
nothing  but  good  results,  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  such 
workmen's  dwellings  as  these  Lon- 
don parks  may  injure  the  value  of 
the  better  class  of  surrounding  sub- 
urban property.  Experience  in  Eng- 
land has  proved  the  exact  contrary. 
All  around  most  of  those  parks  of 
workmen's  residences,  which  were 
quite  in  the  country  five,  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  ago,  the  land  is  now  built 
up  with  houses  of  a  superior  and  more 
costly  kind,  and  the  volume  of  non- 
workmen  suburban  railroad  traffic 
has  enormously  expanded  in  conse- 
quence, while  the  individual  burden 
of  local  taxation  has  naturally  been 
largely  diminished. 

It  may  be  urged  that  it  is  un-Amer- 
ican so  strongly  to  define  such  class 
distinctions  as  are  involved  in  what 
has  been  put  forward, — that  our  re- 
publican independence  of  character 
will  not  tolerate  this  making  flesh  of 
one  kind  and  fowl  of  another;  and 
that,  as  the  European  system  of  first, 
second  and  third  class  carriages  on 
the  railroads  has  not  taken  hold  here, 
so  special  workmen's  trains  would  not 
be  popular. 

But  since  we  have  admitted  the 
principle,  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  by 
the  introduction  of  parlor  cars,  there 
is  no  logical  reason  against  extend- 
ing at  the  other;  and  there  is  surely 
nothing  derogatory  in  the  idea  to  any 
one  concerned.  The  question  is  a 
practical  one.  We  are  confronted 
with  an  actual  problem,  not  a  theory, 
and  considerations  of  the  general  com- 
fort, convenience,  health  and  well-be- 
ing should  surely  commend  to  Amer- 
ica those  solutions  of  it  which  have 
been  found  so  effectual  in  England. 
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"  T  Tt  7  E  are  at  the  point  of  a  cen- 
\/\/  tury  from  the  birth  of 
*  *  Washington," — these  were 
the  memorable  words  of  Webster 
on  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of 
Washington,  in  1832;  "and  what  a 
century  it  has  been!  During  its 
course  the  human  mind  has  seemed  to 
proceed  with  a  sort  of  geometric  ve- 
locity, accomplishing  for  human  intel- 
ligence and  human  freedom  more*than 
had  been  done  in  fives  or  tens  of  cen- 
turies preceding.  Washington  stands 
at  the  commencement  of  a  new  era,  as 
well  as  at  the  head  of  the  New  World. 
A  century  from  the  birth  of  Washing- 
ton has  changed  the  world.  The 
country  of  Washington  has  been  the 
theatre  on  which  a  great  part  of  that 
change  has  been  wrought ;  and  Wash- 
ington himself  a  principal  agent  by 
which  it  has  been  accomplished.  His 
age  and  his  country  are  equally  full 
of  wonders ;  and  of  both  he  is  the 
chief.  If  the  poetical  prediction,  ut- 
tered a  few  years  before  his  birth,  be 
true ;  if  indeed  it  be  designed  by  Prov- 
idence that  the  grandest  exhibition  of 
human  character  and  human  affairs 
shall  be  made  on  this  theatre  of  the 
western  world ;  if  it  be  true  that 


'The  four  first  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day: 
Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last;' 


how  could  this  imposing,  swelling, 
final  scene  be  appropriately  opened, 
how  could  its  intense  interest  be  ade- 
quately sustained,  but  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  just  such  a  character  as  our 
Washington?" 

We  are  at  the  point  of  a  century 
from  the  death  of  Washington ;  and  it 
is  profitable  to  go  back  to  1832  and 
read  in  solemnity  the  words  which 
Webster  uttered  in  buoyancy.  The 
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whole  world  was  looking  on  at  the 
still  new  American  experiment;  the 
career  of  the  American  govern- 
ment was  "among  the  most  attractive 
objects  to  the  civilized  world" ;  "that 
love  of  liberty  and  that  understanding 
of  its  true  principles  which  are  flying 
over  the  whole  earth,  as  on  the  wings 
of  all  the  winds,  are  really  and  truly 
of  American  origin."  He  described 
the  era  as  that  "when  the  social  prin- 
ciple has  triumphed  over  the  feudal 
principle"  and  "when  society  has 
maintained  its  rights  against  military 
power  and  established,  on  foundations 
never  hereafter  to  be  shaken,  its  com- 
petency to  govern  itself."  He  would 
have  been  surprised  indeed  if  told  that 
at  the  centennial  of  Washington's 
death  we  should  be  debating  whether 
the  military  establishments  which  we 
are  planning  could  be  maintained 
without  conscription,  and  describing 
the  struggle  at  whose  beginning,  not 
end,  we  feel  ourselves  as  the  struggle 
between  the  social  and  the  feudal  prin- 
ciple. Imperialism,  the  forcible  sub- 
jugation of  foreign  people,  he  did  not 
dream  of;  the  republic  was  to  be  an 
eternal  liberator.  'The  spirit  of 
human  liberty  and  of  free  government, 
nurtured  and  grown  into  strength  and 
beauty  in  America,  has  stretched  its 
course  into  the  midst  of  the  nations. 
Like  an  emanation  from  heaven,  it 
has  gone  forth,  and  it  will  not  return 
void.  It  must  change,  it  is  fast  chang- 
ing, the  face  of  the  earth.  Our  great, 
our  high  duty  is  to  show,  in  our  own 
example,  that  this  spirit  is  a  spirit  of 
health  as  well  as  a  spirit  of  power; 
that  its  benignity  is  as  great  as  its 
strength ;  that  its  efficiency  to  secure 
individual  rights,  social  relations  and 
moral  order  is  equal  to  the  irresistible 
force  with  which  it  prostrates  princi- 
palities  and  powers.     The  world,   at 
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this  moment,  is  regarding  us  with  a 
willing  but  something  of  a  fearful  ad- 
miration." Conscious  of  this ''deep  and 
awful  anxiety"  and  of  our  peculiar  re- 
sponsibility for  the  weal  or  woe  of  "all 
the  unborn  races  of  mankind,"  we 
should  rise  to  a  larger  and  loftier  pa- 
triotism and  a  more  solemn  sense  of 
our  duties ;  and  our  leaders,  rising 
above  "the  little  arts  of  party  delusion," 
should  "act  right,  and  trust  the  peo- 
ple." "We  cannot  wish  better  for  our 
country  nor  for  the  world,"  said  Web- 
ster, "than  that  the  same  spirit  which 
influenced  Washington  may  influence 
all  who  succeed  him."  He  urged  his 
America,  as  he  would  still  more 
strongly  urge  ours,  to  go  back  to  the 
words  of  Washington,  especially  the 
words  of  the  Farewell  Address,  and 
ponder  and  obey  them.  "Washing- 
ton's Farewell  Address  is  full  of 
truths  important  at  all  times,  and  par- 
ticularly deserving  consideration  at 
the  present.  With  a  sagacity  which 
brought  the  future  before  him  and 
made  it  like  the  present,  he  saw  and 
pointed  out  the  dangers  that  even 
at  this  moment  most  imminently 
threaten  us.  I  hardly  know  how  a 
greater  service  of  that  kind  could  now 
be  done  to  the  community  than  by  a 
renewed  and  wide  diffusion  of  that 
admirable  paper  and  an  earnest  invi- 
tation to  every  man  in  the  countrv 
to  reperuse  and  consider  it." 

We  are  of  those  who  have  an  abid- 
ing faith  in  the  American  people.  If 
they  are  making  mistakes,  they  will 
correct  them ;  if  they  are  wrong,  they 
will  right  themselves;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  they  have  few  better 
helps  at  any  time  than  the  serious 
counsel  of  Washington. 

We  are  at  the  point  of  a  century 
from  the  death  of  Washington.  In 
1832  that  great  life  was  commanding 
and  eloquent;  in  1899  it  is  more  elo- 
quent and  commanding  still,  and  it  is 
still  more  expedient  and  necessary 
than  at  the  earlier  centennial  for  the 
nation    to    turn    back    for    fellowship 


with  it.  It  is  a  kind  Providence,  as 
we  said  last  month,  which  brings  it  to 
pass  that  in  this  year,  when  the  need 
is  more  imperative  than  in  any  former 
year  in  our  history,  the  American  peo- 
ple will  have  their  attention  directed 
so  constantly  and  emphatically,  with 
the  dramatic  reenforcement  of  the 
great  anniversary,  to  Washington's 
words  and  work,  to  his  political  char- 
acter and  his  high  conceptions  of 
what  the  political  character  and  pur- 
poses of  the  republic  should  be. 


We  wish  that  there  might  be  given 
in  every  city  and  town  in  the  country 
during   this    centennial   year   lectures 
upon  the  Life  and  Influence  of  Wash- 
ington.    The  Old  South  Lectures  for 
Young  People  in  Boston  the  present 
summer  are  being  entirely  devoted  to 
this  subject.     A  hundred  towns  could 
do  nothing  better  than  adopt  bodily 
this    Old    South    programme.      The 
course  consists  of  eight  lectures,  the 
several    subjects    being    as    follows: 
Washington  in  the  Revolution,  Wash- 
ington and  the   Constitution,   Wash- 
ington   as    President    of   the    United 
States,    Washington    the    True    Ex- 
pander of  the  Republic,  Washington's 
Interest  in  Education,  The  Men  who 
Worked  with  Washington,  Washing- 
ton's Farewell  Address,  and  What  the 
World    has    Thought    and    Said    of 
Washington.     Among  the  Old  South 
lecturers   are   such   persons   as   John 
Fiske,  Edward  Everett  Hale  and  Alice 
Freeman    Palmer.      Few    places    can 
plan  to  use  these  lecturers ;  although 
Brooklyn    for   many    years    regularly 
and  other  places  occasionally  have  ar- 
ranged to  have  each  summer's  course 
of    Old    South    lectures   repeated    for 
their  people  by  the  Old  South  lectur- 
ers.    Most  places  will  use  their  own 
people — ministers,     lawyers,     editors, 
teachers — as  their  lecturers ;  and  it  is 
better  that  they  should.     But  many 
should    be    glad    to    follow   this    Old 
South  programme ;  and  in  connection 
can  be  used  many  of  the  Old  South 
leaflets  relating  to  Washington.     For 
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attention  to  Washington  is  no  new  or 
occasional  thing  on  the  part  of  the 
directors  of  the  Old  South  work. 
Each  year  there  is  an  Old  South  cele- 
bration of  Washington's  birthday  for 
the  young  people  of  Boston,  with  a 
strong  address  by  some  strong  man 
upon  some  significant  phase  of  Wash- 
ington's life  and  influence ;  and  among 
the  hundred  Old  South  leaflets  al- 
ready published  are  a  dozen  relating 
to  Washington,  almost  all  of  them 
made  up  from  Washington's  own 
papers.  These  include  Washington's 
Farewell  Address,  his  Inaugurals,  his 
Circular  Letter  to  the  Governors  of 
the  States  in  1783,  his  Letter  to 
Benjamin  Harrison  on  the  Opening 
of  the  West,  Henry  Lee's  Funeral 
Oration  on  Washington,  Washing- 
ton's Journal  of  his  Tour  to  the  Ohio 
in  1770,  his  Account  of  the  Army  at 
Cambridge  in  1775,  his  Account  of 
the  Capture  of  Boston,  his  Addresses 
to  the  Churches,  his  Words  on  a  Na- 
tional University,  his  Correspondence 
with  Lafayette,  and  his  Letters  on  the 
Constitution.  These  Old  South  leaf- 
lets are  reprints  of  valuable  original 
documents,  accompanied  by  historical 
and  bibliographical  notes,  prepared 
for  the  use  of  students  in  the  schools 
and  for  the  general  reader,  and  fur- 
nished to  all,  through  Mrs.  Hemen- 
way's  generous  endowment,  for  the 
mere  cost  of  printing.  The  Washing- 
ton leaflets  will  be  of  special  service 
at  this  time,  and  will  direct  students 
to  the  best  books  for  their  further 
studies. 

At  the  Old  South,  the  life  and  influ- 
ence of  Washington  not  only  form 
the  subject  for  consideration  in  the 
summer  lectures  to  the  young  people ; 
they  also  prescribe  the  topics  set  for 
the  Old  South  essays  for  the  year,  the 
essays  for  which  the  annual  prizes  are 
given  in  the  competition  open  to  the 
graduates  of  the  various  Boston  high 
schools.  The  two  subjects  announced 
for  this  Washington  year  are  "The 
American  Revolution  under  Wash- 
ington and  the  English  Revolution 
under      Cromwell:      Compare      their 


Causes,  Aims,  and  Results,"  and 
"Washington's  Plan  for  a  National 
University:  the  Argument  for  it  a 
Hundred  Years  Ago  and  the  Argu- 
ment To-day."  It  seems  to  us  that 
much  good  might  be  done  if  the 
schools  of  the  country  generally 
would  set  their  pupils  to  studying 
such  Washington  subjects  and  writ- 
ing essays  upon  them  in  the  course  of 
their  regular  school  work.  The  solid 
and  abiding  benefits  of  such  study 
are  vastly  greater  than  those  of  any 
amount  of  spread-eagle  celebrations, 
even  celebrations  of  the  virtues  of 
Washington.  We  have  somewhat 
too  much  spread-eagleism  in  our 
schools.  Enthusiasm  is  a  good  thing ; 
it  is  always  good  to  be  zealously  af- 
fected in  a  good  cause;  but  what  we 
want  in  our  schools  is  zeal  according 
to  knowledge  —  real  and  #  critical 
knowledge,  and  not  superficial  half- 
knowledge. 


The  student  who  wishes  to  learn 
everything  about  Washington's  writ- 
ings and  about  the  immense  literature 
concerning  Washington  is  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  refer  to  the  great 
bibliographical  volume  (five  hundred 
pages)  by  Mr.  Appleton  Griffin,  pub- 
lished two  years  ago,  one  of  the  most 
thorough  works  of  the  kind _  in  exist- 
ence, beginning  with  a  critical  ac- 
count of  the  books  formerly  in  Wash- 
ington's library  and  now  in  the  Bos- 
ton Athenaeum,  and  then  passing  into 
the  wider  field  of  Washingtoniana. 

The  writings  of  Washington  have 
been  published  in  two  fine  editions, 
edited"  by  Sparks  and  Ford.  The  al- 
most numberless  biographies  of 
Washington— by  Marshall,  Irving, 
Sparks,  Everett,  Lodge,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  Dr.  Hale,  Scudder  and  the 
rest — meet  the  needs  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  From  the  time 
of  Henry  Lee  to  the  time  of  George 
William  Curtis,  almost  every  great 
American  orator  has  upon  some  occa- 
sion or  other  delivered  a  Washington 
oration.     From  Burns  and  Byron  to 
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Longfellow  and  Lowell,  the  poets  one 
by  one  have  paid  their  tribute. 

It  were  much  to  be  wished  that 
every  American  citizen,  in  this  Wash- 
ington year,  might  make  his  own  lit- 
tle Washington  bible,  by  going 
through  Washington's  writings  and 
culling  the  passages  which  seem  to 
him  most  noble  and  didactic  and  most 
necessary  for  these  times.  It  were  to 
be  wished  that  each,  when  he  has 
made  this  little  bible,  would  read, 
mark,  learn  art'd  inwardly  digest  it, 
until  it  becomes  a  part  of  him.  It 
were  to  be  wished  that  all  would  study 
Washington  with  the  eyes  of  the  men 
of  vision  who  were  his  contempora- 
ries ;  that  they  would  ponder  upon 
what  the  world's  great  men  have  said 
of  Washington  during  the  century 
since  his  death,  and  diligently  inquire 
whether  the  things  so  highly  praised 
are  praiseworthy  and  to  be  desired 
and  maintained  in  our  national  life. 

It  matters  little  with  which  words 
we  begin  our  Washington  bible. 
Open  his  letters,  his  journals,  his 
messages  to  Congress,  his  inaugural 
address,  his  farewell  address, — and 
the  fitting  and  commanding  words 
abound.    We  open  to  these: 

"Let  me  warn  you  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  against  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
spirit  of  party.  .  .  .  Its  common  and  con- 
tinual mischiefs  are  sufficient  to  make  it 
the  interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to' 
discourage  and  restrain  it.  It  serves  al- 
ways to  distract  the  public  councils  and 
enfeeble  the  public  administration.  It  agi- 
tates the  community  with  ill-founded  jeal- 
ousies and  false  alarms,  kindles  the  ani- 
mosity of  one  party  against  another,  .  .  . 
and  makes  the  public  administration,  ac- 
cording to  the  alternate  triumphs  of  dif- 
ferent parties,  the  mirror  of  the  ill-con- 
certed and  incongruous  projects  of  faction 
rather  than  the  organ  of  consistent  and 
wholesome  plans  digested  by  common 
counsels  and  modified  by  mutual  inter- 
ests. .  .  .  However  such  combinations  or 
associations  may  now  and  then  answer 
popular  ends,  they  are  likely,  in  the  course 
of  time  and  things,  to  become  potent  en- 
gines by  which  cunning,  ambitious  and 
unprincipled  men  will  be  enabled  to  sub- 
vert the  power  of  the  people." 


"It  is  important,  likewise,  that  the 
habits  of  thinking  in  a  free  country  should 
inspire  caution,  in-  those  entrusted  with  its 
administration,  to  confine  themselves  with- 
in their  respective  constitutional  spheres, 
avoiding  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
one  department  to  encroach  upon  another. 
The  spirit  of  encroachment  tends  to  con- 
solidate the  powers  of  all  the  departments 
in  one,  and  thus  to  create,  whatever  the 
form  of  government,  a  real  despotism." 

"Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards 
all  nations;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony 
with  all.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin 
this  conduct;  and  can  it  be  that  good  pol- 
icy does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  It  will  be 
worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened  and  great 
nation  to  give  to  mankind  the  magnani- 
mous and  too  novel  example  of  a  people 
always  guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and 
benevolence.  Who  can  doubt  that,  in  the 
course  of  time  and  things,  the  fruits  of 
such  a  plan  would  richly  repay  any  tem- 
porary advantages  which  might  be  lost  by 
a  steady  adherence  to  it?  Can  it  be  that 
Providence  has  not  connected  the  perma- 
nent felicity  of  a  nation  with  its  virtue?" 

These  words,  as  all  will  recognize, 
are  from  the  Farewell  Address.  It  is 
interesting  to  turn  back  to  the  Inau- 
gural Address  and  find  that  at  the  be- 
ginning as  at  the  end  of  his  adminis- 
tration his  thoughts  were  on  public 
morality.  This  word  too  shall  go  into 
our  Washington  bible: 

"The  foundations  of  our  national  policy 
will  be  laid  in  the  pure  and  immutable 
principles  of  private  morality,  and  the  pre- 
eminence of  a  free  government  be  exem- 
plified by  all  the  attributes  which  can  win 
the  affections  of  its  citizens  and  command 
the  respect  of  the  world.  I  dwell  on  this 
prospect  with  every  satisfaction  which  an 
ardent  love  for  my  country  can  inspire; 
since  there  is  no  truth  more  thoroughly 
established  than  that  there  exists  in  the 
economy  and  course  of  nature  an  indis- 
soluble union  between  virtue  and  happi- 
ness, between  honor  and  advantage,  be- 
tween the  genuine  maxims  of  an  honest 
and  magnanimous  policy  and  the  solid 
rewards  of  public  prosperity  and  felicity; 
since  we  ought  to  be  no  less  persuaded 
that  the  propitious  smiles  of  Heaven  can 
never  be  expected  on  a  nation  that  disre- 
gards the  eternal  rules  of  order  and  right, 
which  Heaven  itself  has  ordained;  and 
since  the  preservation  of  the  sacred  fire  of 
liberty  and  the  destiny  of  the  republican 
model  of  government  are  justly  considered 
as  deeply,  perhaps  as  finally,  staked  on  the 
experiment  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  the 
American  people." 
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The  words  on  the  sacred  regard  to 
public  justice,  from  the  circular  letter 
to  the  governors  of  all  the  states  in 
1783, — that  letter  which  was  felt  by 
him  to  be  so  important  that,  supposing 
himself  to  be  then  retiring  from  pub- 
lic life,  he  spoke  of  it  as  his  "legacy," 
— should  go  into  our  little  bible;  so 
should  his  noble  words  on  toleration, 
from  various  of  his  addresses  to  the 
churches;  so  should  his  words  upon 
education  in  good  citizenship  and  the 
science  of  government,  from  his  let- 
ters on  a  national  university. 

*     * 

The  young  people  of  America 
might  profitably  put  together  a  little 
Washington  bible  of  their  own.  It 
might  begin  with  the  maxims  of  con- 
duct which  he  wrote  down  for  himself 
in  early  life,  including  the  injunction 
always  to  keep  alive  in  his  breast  that 
little  spark  called  conscience;  and  it 
could  embrace  many  of  his  sensible 
counsels  for  school  and  youth.  The 
correspondence  between  Washington 
and  his  adopted  son,  George  Wash- 
ington Parke  Custis,  belonging  to  the 
period  when  young  Custis  was  a  stu- 
dent at  Princeton,  exhibits  Washing- 
ton in  a  relation  in  which  few  are 
familiar  with  him.  It  contains  much 
that  is  entertaining,  and  the  dozen  or 
more  letters  from  Washington  him- 
self give  some  sound  advice  on  educa- 
tion. Here  is  a  passage  from  one  of 
them,  to  go  into  our  young  folks' 
Washington  bible: 

"You  are  now  extending  into  that  stage 
of  life  when  good  or  bad  habits  are 
formed;  when  the  mind  will  be  turned  to 
things  useful  and  praiseworthy,  or  to  dis- 
sipation and  vice.  Fix  on  whichever  it 
may,  it  will  stick  by  you;  for  you  know  it 
has  been  said,  and  truly,  'that  as  the  twig 
is  bent  so  it  will  grow.'  This,  in  a  strong 
point  of  view,  shows  the  propriety  of  let- 
ting your  inexperience  be  directed  by 
maturer  advice,  and  in  placing  guard  upon 
the  avenues  which  lead  to  idleness  and 
vice.  _  The  latter  will  approach  like  a  thief, 
working  upon  your  passions,  encouraged, 
perhaps,  by  bad  examples,  the  propensity 
to  which  will  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
practice  of  it  and  your  yielding.  This  ad- 
monition proceeds   from  the  purest  affec- 


tion for  you;  but  I  do  not  mean  by  it  that 
you  are  to  become  a  stoic,  or  to  deprive 
yourself  in  the  intervals  of  study  of  any 
recreations  or  manly  exercise  which  rea- 
son approves. 

'"Tis  well  to  be  on  good  terms  with  all 
your  fellow-students,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
hear  you  are  so;  but  while  a  courteous 
behavior  is  due  to  all,  select  the  most  de- 
serving only  for  your  friendships,  and  be- 
fore this  becomes  intimate,  weigh  their 
dispositions  and  character  well.  True 
friendship  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth;  to 
be  sincere,  there  must  be  a  congeniality 
of  temper  and  pursuits.  Virtue  and  vice 
can  not  be  allied;  nor  can  idleness  and  in- 
dustry. Of  course,  if  you  resolve  to  ad- 
here to  the  two  former  of  these  extremes, 
an  intimacy  with  those  who  incline  to  the 
latter  of  them  would  be  extremely  embar- 
rassing to  you;  it  would  be  a  stumbling- 
block  in  your  way,  and  act  like  a  millstone 
hung  to  your  neck;  for  it  is  the  nature  of 
idleness  and  vice  to  obtain  as  many  vota- 
ries as  they  can. 

"I  would  guard  you,  too,  against  imbib- 
ing hasty  and  unfavorable  impressions  of 
any  one.  Let  your  judgment  always  bal- 
ance well,  before  you  decide;  and  even 
then,  where  there  is  no  occasion  for  ex- 
pressing an  opinion,  it  is  best  to  be  silent; 
for  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that 
it  is  at  all  times  more  easy  to  make  ene- 
mies than  friends.  And  besides,  to  speak 
evil  of  any  one,  unless  there  is  unequivocal 
proofs  of  their  deserving  it,  is  an  injury 
for  which  there  is  no  adequate  reparation; 
for,  as  Shakespeare  says,. 'He  that  robs  me 
of  my  good  name  enriches  not  himself,  but 
renders  me  poor  indeed,'  or  words  to  that 
effect.  Keep  in  mind  that  scarcely  any 
change  would  be  agreeable  to  you  at  first, 
from  the  sudden  transition,  and  from 
never  having  been  accustomed  to  shift  or 
rough  it;  and,  moreover,  that  if  you  meet 
with  collegiate  fare,  it  will  be  unmanly  to 
complain." 

More  useful  in  many  high  respects 
than  the  biographies,  and  certainly 
more  stirring,  are  the  great  orations 
upon  Washington,  of  which  there  are 
so  many  and  by  men  so  eminent.  The 
careful  words  on  memorable  occa- 
sions of  men  like  Webster  and  Win- 
throp  and  Everett  and  Parker  and 
Curtis  mean  much.  The  student  in 
this  centennial  year  will  not  neglect 
these ;  and  he  will  go  back  to  the  first 
of  them  all,  the  funeral  oration  which 
General  Henry  Lee  delivered  before 
the  two  houses  of  Congress  on  that 
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December  day  in  1799.  Among  them 
all  he  will  find  no  words  which  char- 
acterize Washington  more  impress- 
ively and  fittingly  than  those  famous 
words  at  the  close  of  General  Lee's 
oration : 

"First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  he  was  sec- 
ond to  none  in  the  humble  and  endearing 
scenes  of  private  life.  Pious,  just,  hu- 
mane, temperate  and  sincere;  uniform, 
dignified  and  commanding,  his  example 
was  as  edifying  to  all  around  him  as  were 
the  effects  of  that  example  lasting.  To  his 
equals  he  was  condescending,  to  his  in- 
feriors kind,  and  to  the  dear  object  of 
his  affections  exemplarily  tender.  Correct 
throughout,  vice  shuddered  in  his  pres- 
ence, and  virtue  always  felt  his  fostering 
hand.  The  purity  of  his  private  character 
gave  effulgence  to  his  public  virtues.  .  .  . 
Such  was  the  man  America  has  lost!  Such 
was  the  man  for  whom  our  nation  mourns! 
Methinks  I  see  his  august  image,  and 
hear,  falling  from  his  venerable  lips,  these 
deep  sinking  words: 

"  'Cease,  Sons  of  America,  lamenting 
our  separation.  Go  on,  and  confirm  by 
your  wisdom  the  fruits  of  our  joint  coun- 
cils, joint  efforts  and  common  dangers. 
Reverence  religion;  diffuse  knowledge 
throughout  your  land;  patronize  the  arts 
and  sciences;  let  liberty  and  order  be  in- 
separable companions;  control  party  spirit, 
the  bane  of  free  government;  observe 
good  faith  to  and  cultivate  peace  with  all 
nations;  ...  be  American  in  thought  and 
deed.  Thus  will  you  give  immortality  to 
that  union,  which  was  the  constant  object 
of  my  terrestrial  labors:  thus  will  you  pre- 
serve undisturbed  to  the  latest  posterity 
the  felicity  of  a  people  to  me  most  dear; 
and  thus  will  you  supply  (if  my  happiness 
is  now  aught  to  you)  the  only  vacancy  in 
the  round  of  pure  bliss  high  Heaven  be- 
stows.' " 


One  of  the  lectures  in  the  Old 
South  course  is  to  consider  "What  the 
World  has  Thought  and  Said  of 
Washington."  There  is  a  large  book, 
published  a  dozen  years  ago,  which 
bears  the  title  of  "Character  Portraits 
of  Washington  as  Delineated  by  His- 
torians, Orators  and  Divines,"  in 
which  the  compiler,  Mr.  Baker,  has 
brought  together  nearly  a  hundred 
memorable  estimates  of  Washington 
by  men  who  personally  knew  him  and 
by   critical    students    of   a   later   day, 


from  James  Thacher,  who  records  the 
personal  impression  which  Washing- 
ton made  upon  him  at  West  Point  in 
1778,  to  the  English  historians, 
Lecky  and  John  Richard  Green. 
Each  reader  will  remember  the  note- 
worthy tributes  which  the  editor  does 
not  include  and  which  would  have 
swelled  his  volume  to  many  times  its 
size ;  and  we  remember  two  words  of 
peculiar  penetration  and  significance 
which  have  been  added  to  the  ever 
growing  monument  within  the  dozen 
years.  We  think  of  no  higher  tribute 
to  Washington  as  the  maker  of  the 
nation  than  that,  but  a  little  while 
before  his  death,  of  our  own  Francis 
Walker.  The  true  path  by  which 
alone  the  English  race  may  hope  to 
advance  to  a  beneficent  supremacy  in 
the  world  is  pointed  out  with  power 
by  Freeman  in  his  essay  on  "George 
Washington,  the  Expander  of  Eng- 
land." Freeman  sees  well,  as  all  Eng- 
lishmen of  insight  see  and  say,  that 
the  men  behind  the  redoubt  at  Bun- 
ker Hill  and  not  King  George's  sol- 
diers were  the  true  representatives  of 
the  English  idea,  that  Sam  Adams 
was  the  bearer  of  the  English  idea 
when  England  set  a  price  upon  his 
head,  and  George  Washington  bom- 
barding the  British  army  out  of  Bos- 
ton. Washington  effectually  taught 
England  how  alone  she  could  hope  to 
expand  and  what  the  policies  were 
which  would  inevitably  check  and 
ruin  her.  Let  him,  interpreted  by  the 
great  English  historian,  teach  that 
lesson  anew  to  America.  We  cannot 
here  cite  Freeman's  words.  The  most 
striking  words  of  General  Walker  are 
these: 

"Chief  among  the  forces  which  con- 
tributed to  make  the  United  States  a  nation, 
I  believe, — largely  as  the  result  of  recent 
thinking  on  the  subject, — was  the  person- 
ality of  George  Washington.  Conscious 
of  a  distinctly  grudging  disposition  in  re- 
spect to  the  influence  of  great  men  upon 
the  political  development  of  peoples,  per- 
haps even  subject  to  a  depreciatory  spirit 
respecting  their  very  greatness  itself,  I  yet 
find  myself  more  and  more  turning  to  re- 
gard the  first  President  of  the  United 
States  as  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  the 
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maker  of  the  nation.  In  the  experiment 
authorized  and  undertaken  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  1787-89,  not  only  his  transcendent 
authority  among  his  countrymen,  derived 
from  his  personal  character  and  from  his 
services  in  achieving  independence,  but  his 
lofty  bearing  in  office,  his  impartiality  as 
between  antagonistic  sections  and  com- 
peting interests,  his  prescience  respecting 
the  evils  of  foreign  alliances  and  affilia- 
tions, and  his  fervent  Americanism  were 
far  more  to  the  future  of  the  country  than 
the  fact  that  the  Philadelphia  convention 
had  used  the  phrase,  'We,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,'  in  the  preamble  of  the  Con- 
stitution. He  was  to  the  plastic  elements 
of  the  country,  in  the  outset  to  that  great 
political  experiment,  more  than  all  other 
statesmen  put  together.  In  securing  com- 
parative peace  between  the  angry  factions 
of  that  day;  in  holding  the  nation,  as  no 
other  man  could  have  done,  out  of  the 
giant  struggle  between  France  and  Eng- 
land; in  impressing  respect  for  law,  for 
public  credit,  and  for  the  forms  of  the  new 
government;  and  in  silently,  but  power- 
fully and  grandly,  teaching  the  lesson  of 
devotion  to  union,  he  not  only  gave  time 
for  a  fortunate  trial  of  the  Constitution, 
but  he  contributed  a  positive  force  which 
we  cannot  overestimate  toward  its  orderly 
and  energetic  operation  during  the  first 
critical  years."* 


* 
*      * 


We  are  fortunate  in  possessing 
among  the  many  biographies  of 
Washington  one  which  was  written  by 
one  of  his  contemporaries,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  of  his  contemporaries — 
John  Marshall.  In  the  article  by  Gen- 
eral Walker  from  which  we  have 
quoted,  his  general  tribute  to  Wash- 
ington is  followed  by  particular  speci- 
fications; and  his  first  word  is  this: 
"Of  the  direct  contributions  made  by 
President  Washington  to  the  develop- 
ment of  American  nationality,  the 
greatest  must  be  admitted  to  have 
been  his  judicial  appointments.  .  .  . 
From  1789  to  1810,  the  tremendous 
powers  intrusted  by  the  Constitution 
to  the  national  judiciary  were,  essen- 
tially through  Washington's  own  ap- 
pointments, exerted  steadily  and  unre- 
mittingly on  the  side  of  an  indestructi- 
ble union."     General  Walker  should 


*  Article  on  "The  Growth  of  American  Nationality," 
in  the  Forum,  June,  1895.  See  also  his  book,  "  The  Mak- 
ing of  the  Nation.'' 


have  named  a  date  much  later  than 
1810;  for  the  traditions  of  Jay  and 
Ellsworth  were  continued  to  the  end 
of  his  life  in  Marshall,  whose  influ- 
ence, legal  and  political,  for  a  full  gen- 
eration, was  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  man  who  ever  sat  on  the  Su- 
preme bench.  The  great  chief  justice 
was  the  intimate  and  trusted  friend  of 
Washington  to  Washington's  death. 
He  was,  like  Washington,  a  Virgin- 
ian ;  he  served  in  the  army  throughout 
the  Revolution,  fighting  by  Washing- 
ton's side  at  Brandywine,  German- 
town  and  Monmouth,  and  enduring 
cheerfully  with  him  the  hardships  of 
the  terrible  winter  at  Valley  Forge ; 
his  influence  was  second  only  to  that 
of  Madison  in  securing  the  ratification 
of  the  new  Constitution  by  the  Virginia 
convention ;  and  he  was  the  stout  de- 
fender of  Washington's  administra- 
tion. If  any  man  was  preeminently 
fitted  to  be  Washington's  biographer, 
it  was  this  great  friend  of  Washing- 
ton and  most  judicial  of  Americans ; 
and  he  was  induced  to  undertake  the 
task  by  Washington's  family,  who 
placed  in  his  hands  the  great  collec- 
tion of  Washington's  papers.  Begun 
in  1802,  four  of  the  five  octavo  vol- 
umes of  the  work  (a  volume  upon  the 
early  history  of  the  American  colonies 
was  afterwards  placed  at  the  front) 
were  ready  for  the  press  in  1804.  It 
was  a  too  hurried  preparation  of  so 
great  a  work,  surveying  not  only  the 
personal  life  of  Washington  but  the 
whole  history  of  the  period;  and 
Marshall  himself  was  keenly  alive  to 
its  defects.  It  was  afterwards  revised 
and  compressed;  but  Marshall  was 
not  a  literary  man,  and  the  charm  of 
the  work  is  very  unlike  the  charm  of 
the  life  by  Irving.  Its  great  value 
will  lie  forever  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
Marshall's  work.  There  was  much 
polemic  against  it  in  its  day  on  the 
part  of  Jefferson  and  his  friends,  who 
condemned  it  in  advance  as  a  Federal- 
ist book,  written  for  electioneering 
purposes;  and  how  Jefferson  and 
Marshall  stood  with  reference  to  each 
other  in  the  politics  of  the  time  is  best 
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pictured,  for  Old  South  students  and 
others,  in  Henry  Adams's  magnifi- 
cent history,  where  the  two  men  are 
brought  face  to  face.  When  all  is  said, 
there  was  probably  no  man  in  Amer- 
ica who  could  write  of  Washington 
then  more  impartially  than  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall.  That  he  did  write  of 
him  we  should  all  be  devoutly  thank- 
ful ;  and  one  of  the  best  things  that  we 
can  do  in  this  centennial  year  is  to 
make  ourselves  more  familiar  with  his 
monumental  but  neglected  work.  His 
summing  up  of  Washington's  charac- 
ter at  the  end  is  often  printed  and  well 
known ;  but  none  of  us  can  read  it  too 
often,  as  the  judgment  of  one  whose 
opportunity  and  right  to  judge  were 
so  preeminent: 

"General  Washington  was  rather  above 
the  common  size,  his  frame  was  robust, 
and  his  constitution  vigorous,  .  .  .  capa- 
ble of  enduring  great  fatigue,  and  re- 
quiring a  considerable  degree  of  exercise 
for  the  preservation  of  his  health.  His  ex- 
terior created  in  the  beholder  the  idea  of 
strength  united  with  manly  gracefulness. 
His  manners  were  rather  reserved  than 
free,  though  they  partook  nothing  of  that 
dryness  and  sternness  which  accompany 
reserve  when  carried  to  an  extreme;  and 
on  all  proper  occasions  he  could  relax 
sufficiently  to  show  how  highly  he  was 
gratified  by  the  charms  of  conversation 
and  the  pleasures  of  society.  His  person 
and  whole  deportment  exhibited  an  unaf- 
fected and  indescribable  dignity,  unmin- 
gled  with  haughtiness,  of  which  all  who 
approached  him  were  sensible;  and  the 
attachment  of  those  who  possessed  his 
friendship  and  enjoyed  his  intimacy  was 
ardent,  but  always  respectful.  His  tem- 
per was  humane,  benevolent,  and  concilia- 
tory; but  there  was  a  quickness  in  his  sen- 
sibility to  anything  apparently  offensive, 
which  experience  had  taught  him  to  watch 
and  to  correct.  In  the  management  of 
his  private  affairs  he  exhibited  an  exact 
yet  liberal  economy.  His  funds  were  not 
prodigally  wasted  on  capricious  and  ill-ex- 
amined schemes,  nor  refused  to  beneficial 
though  costly  improvements.  They  re- 
mained therefore  competent  to  that  expen- 
sive establishment  which  his  reputation, 
added  to  a  hospitable  temper,  had  in  some 
measure  imposed  upon  him,  and  to  those 
donations  which  real  distress  has  a  right 
to  claim  from  opulence.  He  made  no 
pretensions  to  that  vivacity  which  fas- 
cinates, or  to  that  wit  which  dazzles  and 
frequently   imposes  on  the  understanding. 


More  solid  than  brilliant,  judgment  rather 
than  genius  constituted  the  most  promi- 
nent feature  of  his   character. 

"As  a  military  man,  he  was  brave,  enter- 
prising and  cautious.  That  malignity 
which  has  sought  to  strip  him  of  all  the 
higher  qualities  of  a  general  has  conceded 
to  him  personal  courage,  and  a  firmness 
of  resolution  which  neither  dangers  nor- 
difficulties  could  shake.  But  candor  will 
allow  him  other  great  and  valuable  endow- 
ments. If  his  military  course  does  not 
abound  with  splendid  achievements,  it  ex- 
hibits a  series  of  judicious  measures 
adapted  to  circumstances,  which  probably 
saved  his  country.  Placed,  without  having 
studied  the  theory,  or  been  taught  in  the 
school  of  experience,  the  practice  of  war, 
at  the  head  of  an  undisciplined,  ill-organ- 
ized multitude  which  was  unused  to  the 
restraints  and  unacquainted  with  the  or- 
dinary duties  of  a  camp,  without  the  aid  of 
officers  possessing  those  lights  which  the 
commander  in  chief  was  yet  to  acquire,  it 
would  have  been  a  miracle  indeed  had 
his  conduct  been  absolutely  faultless.  But, 
possessing  an  energetic  and  distinguishing 
mind,  on  which  the  lessons  of  experience 
were  never  lost,  his  errors,  if  he  committed 
any,  were  quickly  repaired;  and  those 
measures  which  the  state  of  things  ren- 
dered most  advisable  were  seldom  if  ever 
neglected.  Inferior  to  his  adversary  in  the 
numbers,  in  the  equipment,  and  in  the 
discipline  of  his  troops,  it  is  evidence  of 
real  merit  that  no  great  and  decisive  ad- 
vantages were  ever  obtained  over  him, 
and  that  the  opportunity  to  strike  an  im- 
portant blow  never  passed  away  unused. 
He  has  been  termed  the  American  Fabius; 
but  those  who  compare  his  actions  with 
his  means  will  perceive  at  least  as  much  of 
Marcellus  as  of  Fabius  in  his  character. 
He  could  not  have  been  more  enterpris- 
ing without  endangering  the  cause  he  de- 
fended, nor  have  put  more  to  hazard  with- 
out incurring  justly  the  imputation  of 
rashness.  Not  relying  upon  those  chances 
which  sometimes  give  a  favorable  issue  to 
attempts  apparently  desperate,  his  conduct 
was  regulated  by  calculations  made  upon 
the  capacities  of  his  army,  and  the  real 
situation  of  his  country.  When  called  a 
second  time  to  command  the  armies  of 
the  United  States,  a  change  of  circum- 
stances had  taken  place,  and  he  meditated 
a  corresponding  change  of  conduct.  In 
modelling  the  army  of  1798,  he  sought  for 
men  distinguished  for  their  boldness  of 
execution  not  less  than  for  their  prudence 
in  counsel,  and  contemplated  a  system  of 
continued  attack.  'The  enemy,'  said  the 
general  in  his  private  letters,  'must  never 
be  permitted  to  gain  foothold  on  our 
shores.' 

"In  his  civil  administration,  as  in  his 
military  career,  were  exhibited  ample  and 
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repeated  proofs  of  that  practical  good 
sense,  of  that  sound  judgment  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  rare  and  is  certainly  the 
most  valuable  quality  of  the  human  mind. 
Devoting  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  sta- 
tion, and  pursuing  no  object  distinct  from 
the  public  good,  he  was  accustomed  to 
contemplate  at  a  distance  those  critical  sit- 
uations in  which  the  United  States  might 
probably  be  placed,  and  to  digest,  before 
the  occasion  required  action,  the  line  of 
conduct  which  it  would  be  proper  to  ob- 
serve. Taught  to  distrust  first  impres- 
sions, he  sought  to  acquire  all  the  infor- 
mation which  was  attainable,  and  to  hear, 
without  prejudice,  all  the  reasons  which 
could  be  urged  for  or  against  a  particular 
measure.  His  own  judgment  was  sus- 
pended until  it  became  necessary  to  deter- 
mine, and  his  decisions,  thus  maturely 
made,  were  seldom  if  ever  to  be  shaken. 
His  conduct  therefore  was  systematic,  and 
the  great  objects  of  his  administration 
were  steadily  pursued.  Respecting,  as  the 
first  magistrate  in  a  free  government  must 
ever  do,  the  real  and  deliberate  sentiments 
of  the  people,  their  gusts  of  passion  passed 
over  without  ruffling  the  smooth  surface 
of  his  mind.  Trusting  to  the  reflecting 
good  sense  of  the  nation  for  approbation 
and  support,  he  had  the  magnanimity  to 
pursue  its  real  interests  in  opposition  to  its 
temporary  prejudices;  and,  though  far 
from  being  regardless  of  popular  favor,  he 
could  never  stoop  to  retain  by  deserving 
to  lose  it.  In  more  instances  than  one,  we 
find  him  committing  his  whole  popularity 
to  hazard,  and  pursuing  steadily,  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  torrent  which  would  have  over- 
whelmed a  man  of  ordinary  firmness,  that 
course  which  had  been  dictated  by  a  sense 
of  duty.  In  speculation,  he  was  a  real 
republican,  devoted  to  the  constitution  of 
his  country,  and  to  that  system  of  equal 
political  rights  on  which  it  is  founded. 
But  between  a  balanced  republic  and  a 
democracy,  the  difference  is  like  that  be- 
tween order  and  chaos.  Real  liberty,  he 
thought,  was  to  be  preserved  only  by  pre- 
serving the  authority  of  the  laws  and 
maintaining  the  energy  of  government. 
Scarcely  did  society  present  two  characters 
which,  in  his  opinion,  less  resembled  each 
other  than  a  patriot  and  a  demagogue. 

"No  man  has  ever  appeared  upon  the 
theatre  of  public  action  whose  integrity 
was  more  incorruptible,  or  whose  princi- 
ples were  more  perfectly  free  from  the 
contamination  of  those  selfish  and  un- 
worthy passions  which  find  their  nourish- 
ment in  the  conflicts  of  party.  Having  no 
views  which  required  concealment,  his  real 
and  avowed  motives  were  the  same;  and 
his  whole  correspondence  does  not  furnish 
a  single  case  from  which  even  an  enemy 
would  infer  that  he  was  capable,  under  any 
circumstances,  of  stooping  to  the  employ- 


ment of  duplicity.  No  truth  can  be  uttered 
with  more  confidence  than  that  his  ends 
were  always  upright,  and  his  means  always 
pure.  He  exhibits  the  rare  example  of  a 
politician  to  whom  wiles  were  absolutely 
unknown,  and  whose  professions  to  for- 
eign governments  and  to  his  own  country- 
men were  always  sincere.  In  him  was 
fully  exemplified  the  real  distinction  which 
forever  exists  between  wisdom  and  cun- 
ning, and  the  importance  as  well  as  trntfc 
of  the  maxim  that  'honesty  is  the  best 
policy.' 

"If  Washington  possessed  ambition,  that 
passion  was,  in  his  bosom,  so  regulated  by 
principles,  or  controlled  by  circumstances, 
that  it  was  neither  vicious  nor  turbulent. 
Intrigue  was  never  employed  as  the  means 
of  its  gratification,  nor  was  personal  ag- 
grandizement its  object.  The  various  high 
and  important  stations  to  which  he  was 
called  by  the  public  voice  were  unsought 
by  himself;  and  in  consenting  to  fill  them, 
he  seems  rather  to  have  yielded  to  a  gen- 
eral conviction  that  the  interests  of  his. 
country  would  be  thereby  promoted,  than 
to  his  particular  inclination.  Neither  the 
extraordinary  partiality  of  the  American 
people,  the  extravagant  praises  which  were 
bestowed  upon  him,  nor  the  inveterate 
opposition  and  malignant  calumnies  which 
he  experienced,  had  any  visible  influence 
upon  his  conduct.  The  cause  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  texture  of  his  mind.  In 
him,  that  innate  and  unassuming  modes'ty 
which  adulation  would  have  offended, 
which  the  voluntary  plaudits  of  millions 
could  not  betray  into  indiscretion,  and 
which  never  obtruded  upon  others  his . 
claims  to  superior  consideration,  was  hap- 
pily blended  with  a  high  and  correct  sense 
of  personal  dignity,  and  with  a  just  con- 
sciousness of  that  respect  which  is  due  to 
station.  Without  exertion,  he  could  main- 
tain the  happy  medium  between  that  arro- 
gance which  wounds  and  that  facility 
which  allows  the  office  to  be  degraded  in 
the  person  who  fills  it. 

"It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  great 
events  which  have  occurred  in  the  United 
States  under  the  auspices  of  Washington, 
without  ascribing  them,  in  some  measure, 
to  him.  If  we  ask  the  causes  of  the  pros- 
perous issue  of  a  war,  against  the  success- 
ful termination  of  which  there  were  so 
many  probabilities;  of  the  good  which  was 
produced,  and  the  ill  which  was  avoided 
during  an  administration  fated  to  contend 
with  the  strongest  prejudices  that  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances  and  of  passions 
could  produce;  of  the  constant  favor  of 
the  great  mass  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and 
of  the  confidence  which,  to  the  last  mo- 
ment of  his  life,  they  reposed  in  him;— the 
answer,  so  far  as  these  causes  may  be 
found  in  his  character,  will  furnish  a  lesson 
well   meriting  the  attention   of  those  who 
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are  candidates  for  political  fame.  En- 
dowed by  nature  with  a  sound  judgment 
and  an  accurate  discriminating  mind,  he 
feared  not  that  laborious  attention  which 
made  him  perfectly  master  of  those  sub- 
jects, in  all  their  relations,  on  which  he 
was  to  decide;  and  this  essential  quality 
was  guided  by  an  unvarying  sense  of 
moral  right,  which  would  tolerate  the  em- 
ployment only  of  those  means  that  would 
bear  the  most  rigid  examination,  by  a  fair- 
ness of  intention  which  neither  sought  nor 
required  disguise,  and  by  a  purity  of  virtue 
which  was  not  only  untainted,  but  unsus- 
pected." 


A  great  man  is  fortunate  if  he  lives 
under  poets'  eyes.    The  poets  after  all 
are  the  popular  and  influential  histo- 
rians.  How  many  men  take  their  Eng- 
lish history  chiefly  from  Shakespeare 
— and  their  Julius  Caesar  too!     They 
might    take    it    from    a   much    worse 
place.     It  is  dangerous  to  go  behind 
Shakespeare  on  the  vital  point.  Crom- 
well is  forever  safe  against  the  critics, 
with    Milton's    sonnet   and    Marvell's 
odes  in  the  library.     A  little  volume 
has  just  been  published  containing  the 
noteworthy  poems  on  Lincoln.     Lin- 
coln was  fortunate  indeed  in  living  in 
the  golden   age   of  our  poetry;   and 
almost     all     of     the     great     poets — 
Emerson,    Lowell,  Bryant,  Whitman, 
Holmes — wrote  some  great  word  of 
him.     Washington's  age  was  not  an 
age  of  poetry  in  America.    The  poet- 
ical tributes  to  him  are  chiefly  later 
tributes.     But  it  is  a  brilliant  collec- 
tion ;  and  we  wish  that,  in  this  centen- 
nial    year,     a     Washington     volume 
might  be  placed  beside  the  Lincoln 
one.     Most  noteworthy  it  is  that  the 
same  hand  which  wrote  the  greatest 
poetic  tribute  to  Lincoln  gave  us  also 
the  greatest  poetic  tribute  to  Wash- 
ington.   What  better  last  words  here 
than  these  few  from  the  many  noble 
lines    in    Lowell's    "Under    the    Old 
Elm": 


'Never  to  see  a  nation  born 
Hath  been  given  to  mortal  man, 
Unless    to    those    who,    on    that    summer 

morn, 
Gazed  silent  when  the  great  Virginian 
Unsheathed  the  sword  whose  fatal  flash 
Shot  union  through  the  incoherent  clash 
Of  our  loose  atoms,  crystallizing  them 
Around  a  single  will's  unpliant  stem, 
And  making  purpose  of  emotion  rash. 
Out  of  that  scabbard  sprang,  as  from  its 

womb, 
Nebulous  at  first,  but  hardening  to  a  star, 
Through  mutual  share  of  sunburst  and  of 

gloom, 
The  common  faith  that  made  us  what  we 

are. 

*     *     *     * 

What  figure  more  immovably  august 
Than  that  grave  strength  so  patient  and 

so  pure, 
Calm  in  good  fortune,  when  it  wavered, 

sure, 
That  mind  serene,  impenetrablv  just, 
Modelled  on  classic  lines  so  simple  they 

endure? 
That  soul  so  softly  radiant  and  so  white 
The  track  it  left  seems  less  of  fire  than 

light, 
Cold  but  to  such  as  love  distemperature? 
*     *     *     * 

The  longer  on  this  earth  we  live 

And  weigh  the  various  qualities  of  men, 

Seeing  how  most  are  fugitive, 

Or  fitful  gifts,  at  best,  of  now  and  then, 

Wind-wavered  corpse-lights,  daughters  of 

the  fen, 
The  more  we  feel  the  high  stern-featured 

beauty 
Of  plain  devotedness  to  duty, 
Steadfast  and  still,  nor  paid  with  mortal 

praise, 
But  finding  amplest  recompense 
For  life's  ungarlanded  expense 
In    work    done    squarely    and    unwasted 

days. 
For   this   we   honor    him,    that   he    could 

know 
How  sweet  the  service  and  how  free 
Of  her,  God's  eldest  daughter  here  below, 
And    choose    in    meanest    raiment    which 

was  she. 

Placid  completeness,  life  without  a  fall  ? 
From     faith     or     highest     aims,     truth  s 

breachless  wall, 
Surely  if  any  fame  can  bear  the  touch, 
His  will  say,  'Here!'  at  the  last  trumpets 

cal1' 
The    unexpressive    man    whose    lite    ex- 
pressed so  much." 


THE  SUNSET  LANDS  OF  THE  NARRAGANSETTS. 


WHEN,  in  1636,  Roger  Williams 
and  his  associates  founded  the 
settlement  at  Providence,  the 
Narragansett  tribe  of  Indians  occu- 
pied nearly  all  the  lands  now  compos- 
ing the  state  of  Rhode  Island.  Their 
number  has  been  estimated  by  histo- 
rians at  thirty  thousand.*  Roger 
Williams  stated  that  they  could  raise 
five  thousand  fighting  men,  and 
Hutchinson  that  they  were  the  largest 
of  all  the  tribes  between  Boston  and 
the  Hudson  River.  At  this  period  the 
adjoining  tribes,  viz.,  the  Wampa- 
noags,  the  Nipmucs  and  the  Nyantics, 
were  subservient  to  the  Narragansetts, 
while  the  Pequots,  occupying  lands  on 
the  Connecticut  shore  of  Long  Island 
Sound,  with  their  principal  homes  and 
forts  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Thames,  were  their  deadly  enemies. 
Previously  a  fierce  battle  had  occurred 
between  the  Pequots  and  the  Narra- 
gansetts in  which  the  latter  were  vic- 
torious. There  is  ground  for  belief 
that  the  hardest  of  the  fight  took  place 
on  the  lands  we  are  especially  to  con- 
sider. 

In  1637,  on  May  26,  the  Pequots 
were  attacked  in  their  forts  at  day- 
break by  the  white  colonists,  and 
about  six  hundred  were  killed.  From 
this  disaster  they  never  recovered,  and 

*Brinley's  History  of  Narragansett  in  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society's  Collections. 


the  few  survivors  affiliated  with  other 
tribes.  Only  two  Englishmen  had 
fallen  in  the  encounter,  and  but  six- 
teen were  wounded. 

*In  October,  1636,  news  reached 
Providence  that  the  Pequots  were  try- 
ing to  induce  the  Narragansetts,  as 
well  as  the  Mohegans,  who  occupied 
lands  north  of  the  Pequot  country,  to 
unite  in  a  general  rising  and  sweep  the 
English  from  the  soil.  Although 
Roger  Williams  had  been  banished 
from  Massachusetts,  he  received  let- 
ters from  the  authorities  of  that  col- 
ony requesting  his  speediest  endeavors 
to  prevent  the  league.  Alone,  in  a 
poor  canoe,  he  hastened  to  the  home 
of  Canonicus,  chief  sachem  of  the 
Narragansetts,  and  his  nephew,  Mian- 
tonomi,  where  he  found  the  Pequot 
ambassadors.  For  three  days  and 
nights  his  business  compelled  him  to 
live  and  to  lodge  with  them,  in  con- 
stant danger  of  assassination ;  but  he 
succeeded  in  averting  the  conspiracy, 
and  after  the  destruction  of  the  Pe- 
quot tribe  peace  reigned  for  thirty- 
eight  years.  This  achievement  of 
Williams  is  regarded  as  the  greatest 
triumph  of  diplomacy  in  relation  to 
Indian  affairs  that  ever  occurred  in 
New  England  and  perhaps  in  North 
America. 

The  Narragansetts  were  in  advance 

*  Arnold's  History  of  R.  I.,  Vol.  I,  p.  90. 
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of  other  tribes  as  regarded  civilization. 
Besides  hunting  and  fishing,  they  car- 
ried on  some  rudimentary  farming. 
Their  lands  for  eight  or  ten  miles  from 
shore  were  cleared  of  wood  and  used 
for  raising  Indian  corn,  which  was 
furnished  to  the  white  settlers  in  lib- 
eral quantities.  They  were  more 
courteous  than  other  tribes  toward 
the  whites,  and  their  chief  sachems 
lived  in  friendship  with  Williams, 
receiving  satisfactory  payment  for 
the  lands  which  he  bought  of  them. 
After  a  residence  of  six  years  among 
them  had  given  him  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  their  characteristics, 
he  wrote:*  "I  could  never  discern 
that  excess  of  scandalous  sins  among 
them  which  Europe  aboundeth  with. 


Drunkenness  and  gluttony,  they  knew 
not  what  sins  they  be,  and  though  they 
have  not  so  much  to  restrain  them  as 
the  English  have,  yet  a  man  never 
hears  of  such  crimes  among  them  as 
robberies,  murders,  adulteries,  etc." 

Canonicus  and  Miantonomi  consid- 
erably reduced  their  possessions  by 
selling  land, — to  Williams  at  Provi- 
dence, in  1636;  to  Coddington,  in 
1638,  the  island  of  Rhode  Island  on 
which  he  settled  at  Portsmouth ;  to 
Richard  Smith  at  Wickford  in  1639; 
and  to  Gorton  at  Warwick  in  1642. 
f  Roger  Williams  made  the  following 
statement  in  1679:  "Mr.  Richard 
Smith,  senior,  .  .  .  put  up  in  the  thick- 
est of  the  barbarians  the  first  English 
house  among  them.  I  humbly  testify 
that  about  forty  years  (from  this  date) 

♦Updike's  History  of  the  Narragansett  Church,  p.  13. 
t  Updike's  History  of  the  Narragansett  Church,  p.  15. 


he  kept  possession,  coming  and  going 
himself,  children,  and  servants,  anc 
had  quiet  possession  of  his  houses, 
lands  and  meadow."  This  would 
carry  Smith's  settlement  back  to  1639 
By  1644,*  eight  years  after  the 
founding  of  Providence,  the  colonists 
had  so  gained  the  confidence  and  re 
spect  of  the  Narragansetts  that  the 
tribe,  with  the  sanction  of  the  chief 
sachems,  placed  itself  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  whites.  In  1650!  the 
General  Sessions  at  Newport  passed 
an  act  restricting  slavery  in  the  colony 
to  the  term  of  ten  years.  It  is  stated 
with  authority^  that  during  King 
Philip's  war  in  1676,  "except  in  the 
single  case  of  the  conquered  Pequot 
territory,  they  [the  colonists]  scrupu- 
lously paid  for  every  rood  of  ground 
on  which  they  settled  and  so  far  as 
possible  they  extended  to  the  Indians 
the  protection  of  the  law." 

In  1677,  after  East  Greenwich  had 
been    conveyed    and    erected    into    a 
township,  the  Nar- 
ragansett   country 
was     limited     to 
Washington  Coun- 
ty.   When  the  In- 
dians had  become 
,  much     decimated, 
three    tribes,    viz., 
•  the  Narragansetts, 
the    Nyantics   and 
the  Nipmucs,  united  to  form  the  Nar- 
ragansett nation. 

The  brave  Miantonomi,  always 
friendly  to  the  white  people,  left  a  son, 
Canonchet,  who  commanded  the  In- 
dians at  the  Great  Swamp  Fight  in 
1675,  and  soon  after  paid  the  penalty 
with  his  life.  Thus  perished  the  last 
chief  of  the  Narragansetts,  and  with 
Canonchet  the  nation  was  extin- 
guished forever.  Ninegret  was  the 
sachem  of  the  Nyantics  who,  with  his 
tribe,  joined  the  remaining  Narragan- 
setts and  afterwards  occupied  their 
tribal  lands  in  Narragansett  County. 
The  General  Assembly  of  Rhode 
Island,  in  1757,  passed  an  actg  exon- 
erating the  tribe  of  Indians  in  Charles- 

*  R.  I.  Colonial  Records,  Vol.  I,  p.  134- 
t  The  same,  p.  243. 

X  The    Beginnings  of  New  England,  by    John    Fiske, 
p.  227. 

§  R.  I.  Colonial  Records,  Vol.  VI,  p.  14- 
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town  from  taxes  which  the  town  had 
by  a  vote  assessed. 

The  Church  of  England  sent  as  a 
missionary  to  Narragansett  the  Rev. 
James  McSparran,  who  arrived  on 
April  28,  1 72 1,  and>  assumed  charge 
of  St.  Paul's  parish.  He  proved  a 
most  worthy  and  acceptable  minister 
for  thirty-six  years,  and  on  December 
6,  1757,  was  buried  under  the  com- 
munion table  of  the  church  in  which 
he  had  so  zealously  labored.*  This 
church,  built  in  1707,  was  located 
south  of  Wickford,  on  an  Indian  trail 
leading  from  Connecticut  to  the  salt 
water,  and  was  afterward  removed  to 
Wickford  where  it  now  stands. 

Mr.  Updike,  in  his  history  of  the 
Narragansett  Church,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  parish  rec- 
ords: "September  6th,  Thursday,  1750. 
The  bans  of  marriage  being  duly  pub- 
lished at  the  church  of  Saint  Paul's  in 
Narragansett,  no  objections  being 
made,  John  Anthony,  an  Indian  man, 
was  married  to  Sarah  George,  an  In- 
dian woman,  the  widow  and  Dowager 
Queen  of  George  Augustus  Ninegret, 
deceased,  by  Dr.  McSparran." 

George  Augustus  Ninegret  had 
been  acknowledged  as  sachem  in  1735. 
The  last  principal  sachem  was  famil- 
iarly called  "King  Tom  Ninegret." 
His  tribe  sent  him  to  England  to  be 
educated,  where  he  acquired  indolent 
and  expensive  habits.  On  his  return 
he  built  a  house  for  his  residence  on 
the  post  road,  nearly  a  mile  west  of 
Cross's  Mills,  the  post  village  of  the 
town.  That  the  frame  of  the  house 
was  prepared  in  Newport  and  taken 
across  the  water  was  probably  due  to 
the  fact  already  noted,  that  the  lands 
along  the  Narragansett  coast  had  been 

*  Updike's  Narragansett  Church,  pp.  62  and  260. 


cleared  of  timber  in  order  to  plant 
grain. 

"King  Tom's"  expensive  habits 
brought  his  people  nearly  to  financial 
ruin.  After  his  death,  which  occurred 
about  1770,  his  house  was  sold  to  pay 
his  debts.  Purchased  by  a  resident  of 
the  town,  it  still  remains  in  the  family 
of  a  descendant,  a  prominent  mer- 
chant of  Providence,  who  occupies  it 
as  a  summer  residence. 

In  1879  leading  men  of  the  tribe 
petitioned  the  legislature  to  end  all 
tribal  relations  by  removing  the  state's 
long  existing  guardianship  and  elevat- 
ing the  Indians  to  citizenship. 
The  state  had  annually  appropriated 
money  for  the  tribe  which  was  used 
for  the  support  of  the  aged  and  infirm, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  an  Indian 
school.  The  petition  was  referred  to 
the  legislature  of  the  following  year. 
When  the  sun  went  down  on  April  30, 
1880,  it  set  forever  on  the  fair  lands 
of  the  once  powerful  Narragansett 
tribe — lands  dear  to  them  which  they 
had  long  tenaciously  held,  but  now 
relinquished  of  their  own  free  will, 
never  to  be  restored  to  men  of  Indian 
blood.  Who  after  the  Anglo-Saxons 
will  be  the  next  race  or  people  to  oc- 
cupy this  noble  domain,  none  can  dare 
predict.  The  petition  was  granted,  the 
act  passed.* 

The  march  of  civilization  has  been 
rapid.  Where  the  proud  Indian 
hunted  with  his  bow  and  arrow  wild 
game  on  which  to  feed  his  wife  and 
children,  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive 
is  now  heard  at  short  intervals.  Four- 
teen trains  in  a  day  stop  at  Wood 
River  Junction,  passing  near  these 
lands  on  the  north,  and  the  Sea  View 
electric    railroad    between    Wickford 

*  Public  Laws  passed  at  the  January  Session,  1880, 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  Chapter  800. 
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and  Westerly — now  in  operation  from 
the  former  place  as  far  as  Narragan- 
sett  Pier,  and  promised  to  be  com- 
pleted next  year — will  sweep  near 
them  on  the  south.  The  journey 
which  in  colonial  times  required 
several  days  by  stagecoach  and 
packet  between  Boston  and  New 
York  is  now  made  in  six  hours.  Thus 
Wood  River  Junction  is  but  about 
two  hours  from  Boston,  four  and  a 
half  from  New  York  and  one  from 
Providence. 

Perhaps  the  fairest  tract  in  all  this 
region  is  that  known  as  Watchaug 
Heights,  extending  from  the  Cham- 
plin  road  to  Watchaug  Pond,  on  which 
it  borders  for  about  five  eighths  of  a 
mile,  and  for  the  most  part  under 
stately  oaks  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
old.  By  the  road,  at  an  elevation  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet  from  the 
sea,*  is  a  plateau  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
acres,  half  of  which  is  covered  by  a 
grove  of  thirty  or  forty  years'  growth, 
that  serves  as  protection  from  north 
and  east  winds. 

Watchaug  Pond,  if  it  were  not  al- 
ready named,  might  fairly  claim  the 
title  of  lake,  for  its  circumference  is 
rated  at  three  miles,  and  its  water, 
clear  and  deep,  fed  from  springs,  has 
considerable  outflow  that  finds  a  way 
to  the  ocean  through  the  Pawcatuck 
River.  It  is  navigable  for  steam  or 
sailing  craft. 

The  Watchaug  lands  are  separated 
by  a  narrow  strip  from  the  Champlin 
stock  farm  of  700  acres,  which  retains 
its  name  from  the  early  proprietors  of 
more  than  a  century  ago.  This  farm, 
now  owned  by  a  gentleman  of  wealth, 
extends  to  the  ocean,  and  from  it  in 
colonial  years  were  shipped  to  the 
West  Indies  quantities  of  cheese,  oats 
and  other  products  employing  a  large 
number  of  hands,  both  women  and 
men. 

In  1745  George  Ninegret,  then  chief 
sachem  of  the  Narragansetts,  con- 
veyed to  Colonel  Christopher  Cham- 
plin and  others  forty  acres  of  land  on 
the  post  road  adjoining  the  Champlin 
farm    for   a   church   \  _:ich   wai  built 
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there  and  in  which  Dr.  McSparran  at 
times  preached.* 

fLike  Plato,  the  Narragansetts  be- 
lieved in  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  this  belief  they  affirmed  came 
down  from  their  ancestors.  It  could 
in  no  other  way  be  accounted  for, 
since  they  had  had  no  acquaintance 
with  civilized  nations,  and  were  thus 
ignorant  of  revelation, 

Probably  there  was  never  a  prouder 
and  more  sensitive  race  of  primitive 
people  than  the  advanced  tribes  of 
North  American  Indians.  The  will- 
ingness with  which  a  majority  of  the 
New  England  tribes  yielded  their 
lands  to  the  white  colonists  has  hardly 
been  explained. 

In  the  reservation  of  ten  miles 
square,  as  adjusted  in  1709,  is  included 
Shumunkaug  Hill,  an  elevation  aver- 
aging two  hundred  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  and  at  some  points  reaching 
two  hundred  and  twenty-three. 

History  does  not  tell  us  for  how 
many  years  or  how  many  hundred 
years  this  was  one  of  the  localities 
most  favored  by  the  Narragansetts.  It 
is  about  a  mile  south  of  Wood  River 
Junction  in  the  direction  of  the  sea. 
The  views  from  its  heights  are  still  in- 
teresting, although  some  of  them  have 
been  temporarily  obscured  by  the 
growth  of  wood. 

The  decidedly  health-giving  quali- 
ties of  this  reservation  are  attributed  to 
several  causes.  Its  elevation  above 
most  fogs,  whether  of  land  or  sea, 
gives  it  a  pure,  dry  atmosphere;  its 
drinking  waters  are  excellent ;  indeed, 
there  is  such  an  absence  of  contami- 
nating influences  that  the  visitor  must 
applaud  the  choice  by  which  this  dis- 
trict was  retained  to  the  last  as  the 
home  of  the  aborigines. 

Fortunately  no  Narragansetts  of 
pure  blood  survived  to  witness  the 
transfer  of  their  favorite  lands  from 
the  red  man  to  the  white.  A  careful 
estimate  places  less  than  fifty  persons 
in  the  township,  who  claim  any  de- 
scent from  the  once  dominant  Narra- 
gansett  tribe. 

*  History  of   the   Episcopal   Church  in   Narragansett, 

7U2. 
t  Arnold's  History  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.Vol.  I, 
78. 
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